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Spontaneous lnca)idescence of Substances in Atomic Hydrogen 

Gas. 

By Ji. \V. Wood, For. Mem. B.S. 

(Received June 26, 1922.) 

In a previous communication* it has been shown that if a very long 
vacuum tube of moderate boro, filled with hydrogen at a pressure of \ mm., 
is operated by a direct or alternating high potential current, the secondary 
spectrum appears only at the ends of the tube in the vicinity of the electrode 
bulbs, th(? central portion showing the lines of the Balmer series, with a faint 
trace only of the secondary spectrum. By this method photographs of the 
series down to the twentietli member were obtained. Tn more recent work 
the series has been photographed to the eighteenth line in the third order 
spectrum of a 7-inch plane grating with a lens of 20-feet focus, and the wave¬ 
lengths determined to within a few thousandths of an Angstrom. This work 
will be described elsewhere. Practically all of the very i^eculiar effects 
described in the paper referred to above have been explained, and in the 
pursuit of some of the more elusive phenomena, some extremely interesting 
properties of atomic hydrogen gas have come to light which will be described ^ 
briefly in the present paper. 

The work developed out of a study of what I referred to in tlie earlier 
paper as “ Infected Spots.’' It was frequently observed that white spots 
sometimes appeared along the central portion of the tube, which normally is 
fiery-purple in colour, and almost invisible through a green colour filter. 
These spots showed the secondary spectrum of hydrogen, with the full 
intensity exhibited at tlie ends of the tube, some fifty times as intense as in 
adjacent portions of the tube which gave the nearly pure Balmer spectrum. 

Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 97 (1920). 
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Though I suspected that these infected spots, which often appeared quite 
suddenly and were difficult to get rid of, were in some way due to a con¬ 
tamination of the wall of the tube, I was quite unable to understand how 
they were produced, or why they caused the appearance of the secondary 
spectrum. 

The accidental entrance into tlie tube of a minute speck of sealing-wax 
from the joint leading to the ])ump started the correct line of attack. Under 
the action of the powerful discharge the fragment was almost immediately 
reduced to a white spot of stannous oxide, and the hydrogen secondary 
spectrum at once appeared in its vicinity. After opcratiiig the tube for a 
few minutes, examination of the spot of oxide with a lens showed that it was 
covered with minute silvery globules of reduced tin. 

I next tried fusing a fine wire of tungsten into the wall of the tube (which 
was of pyrex glass), fig. 1. The wire was raised to incandescence as soon as 
the discharge was started, and the secondary spec¬ 
trum came out strong in its vicinity. This surprised 
me very much, as it seemed incredible that the wire 
could be brought to a white heat by any electrical 
action, and it appeared unlikely that the mere high 
temperature of the hydrogen was responsible. A 
thread of soft glass introduced into the tube was not melted, though 
completely immersed in the discharge. This showed that it was not high 
temperature of the gas that caused the incandescence of the wire. To test 
whether or not the secondary spectrum was in any way due to the emission 
of electrons by the wire ami oxide speck, 1 arranged a small tungsten spiral 
in a side tube, out of the line of the discharge, and connected it to a well 
insulal/ed storage battery. The spiral came to a retl heat, however, even ivlien 
disconnected from the battery. This indicated clearly that the heating of the 
wire was, in all probability, due to the action of the surface of the metal in 
causing rc-combination of dissociation products of the discharge. 

A platinum wire was next introduced into the discharge, but it remained 
non-luminous even with the heaviest current which could be brought to bear. 
With air at 0*5 mm. in the tube the platinum wire immediately came to a 
red heat, doubtless by causing the re-combination of nitrogen atoms. 

During all of these experiments, pure electrolytic hydrogen entered one end 
of the tube through a very fine long capillary. No drying agent was employed, 
as the presence of the water vapour, which comes over with the hydrogen, is 
necessary for the production of the pure Balmev spectrum. The probable 
reason of this much discussed circumstance will appear presently. 

As to the nature of the surface reaction which caused the heating of the 



Fig. 1. 
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wire, it seemed probable that it was the rc-coinbiiiation of hydrogen atoms to 
form molecules, as tlie very small amount of oxygen present could hardly 
account for the phenomenon. 

As was shown in the earlier })aper, the secondary spectrum flashes out for 
a small fraction of a second when the current is first turned on; the 
tliiration of this flash was subsequently found* to he from O’Ol second (with 
20 amperes in the primary of the transformer) to 0*04 second (with 2 amptres). 
If the switch is opened and kept open for a time in excess of about 
0*2 second, the secondary flash can be obtained again on closing the switch; 
but if the time of the interruption of the current is much less than this, 
only the Balmcr lines appear when the current is turned on again. The 
interruptions which occur during the normal operation of the tube, due to the 
passage of the potential of tiie transformer through the zero point, too 
brief to allow tlie restoration of the condition necessary for the development 
of the secondary spectrum flash ; in other words, the hydrogen remains in 
the atomic state. The simplest explanation of this is to consider that under 
the action of a heavy current practically all of the hydrogen in the central 
portion of the tube is kept permanently in the atomic condition, and hence 
only the Balmer lines appear. 

Since the secondary spectrum flash does not appear wlien tlie curient is 
broken, but only at the make, it seems safe to assume that the secondary 
spectrum is produced either by the continuous excitation of hydrogen 
molecules or by the explosion of the molecule into atoms, but not by the 
recombination of the atoms to form molecules. The great mystery was why the 
presence of water vapour or oxygen was necessary to suppress the secondary, 
and bring out the atomic, spectrum (Balmer series). I tried adding increasing 
amounts of oxygen to the hydrogen stream, by heating a small bulb contain¬ 
ing crystals of permanganate of potash, joined to the tube by a short 
capillary. The tube contained a tungsten and a platinum wire ; the former 
glowed at full incandescence while the latter remained dark. On gradually 
increasing the amount of oxygen, the tungsten wire cooled off and became 
black while the platinum wire grew first red then white hot. 

The experiment was repeated with hydrogen dried by passage over PjOft, 
Neither wire heated until the oxygen stream was started, when the tungsten 
came to a white heat, and as more oxygen was added, cooh;d off again, the 
platinum heating in its turn as before. On cutting down tlie supply of 
oxygen the phenomena occurred in reverse order, 

I discussed these results with Dr. Irving Langmuir, who has made an 
extended study of the atomic hydrogen produced by passing the gas over an 
* * Phil, Mag./ vol. 43, pp. 0, 736 (1021). 
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iiicandeHCcnt surface of tungsten. He at once pointed out the property which 
oxygen has of “poisoning*' a catalytic body. This explained wdiy the 
addition of more oxygen stopped the lieating of the tungsten, if we assume 
that the heating of the wire is caused by the catalytic action of its surface in 
bringing about the ro-combination of the hydrogen atoms. 

At an earlier period in the course of the experiments, when I first specu- 
late.d on the possible formation of molecular hydrogen by the tungsten wire, 
I tried introducing the hydrogen through a capillary which opened directly 
into, the discharge at a point near tlui middle of the tube, where only the 
Bahner lines appeared, fully expecting the secondary spectrum to appear in 
tilt vicinity of the mouth of the capillary. To my great surprise, the 
discharge at the point remained fiery purple, with no increase in the intensity 
of the faint secondary spectrum. 

As the hydrogen was flowing in at the rate of about 1 c.c. per minute, it 
seemed strange that it could be exploded into tho atomic condition without 
giving any visible increase in the amount of secondary spectrum. Dr. Langmuir, 
however, made a calculation which shows that the wire may generate mole¬ 
cular hydrogen out of atomic at a much greater rate than the rate of inflow. 

Assuming that the wire was 1 cm. long and 0*2 mm. in diameter, he found 
tliat it would take 4 watts to maintain it at 2,400° K. To supply this energy 
0*25 c.c. of hydrogen (at atmo.spheric pressure) must he produced every second. 
This corresponds to 15 c.c. in 1 minute, or fifteen times as great as the rate of 
inflow. He further found that “ when I grin, of hydrogen atoms combine to 
form molecular hydrogen, 45,000 small calories of heat are produced. In 
atomic hydrogen at 1 mm. pressure and 500° C. [my estimate of temperature 
of the gas in the tube, li.W.W.] the amount of hydrogen that strikes each 
square centimetre of surface per second is 0*0026 grm. This would produce 
a heating effect of 490 watts per square centimetre, which would be sufficiout 
to heat a tungsten surface to 4100° absolute. Assumiug tho wire to be at 
2400® I calculated that this temperature could be maintained by a pressure 
of 016 mm. of atomic hydrogen in the tul>o, which seems a reasonable value.” 

It thus appears that the heating of the wire can be fully accounted for, and 
that the amount of molecular hydrogen generated from atomic is so much 
greatei* than the inflow from the capillary, that we need no longer be 
surprised at the failure of tho secondary spectrum to appear at the point 
whore the gas entered the discharge tube. 

Langmuir's observation that tho presence of minute traces of oxygen in the 
hydrogen prevents the formation of atomic hydrogen by a tungsten wdre raised 
to incandescence in the gas by an electric current, and his suggestion that the 
oxygen must act in the same manner when a comparatively cool tungsten 
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wire is causing the recombination of the atoms, and absorbing the liberated 
heat, is of immense value in clearing up many of the mysteries of the 
hydrogen tube. 

Previous to the experiments with the metallic wires I hatl found that if the 
inner surface of tube was fine ground with carborundum at a point near tlie 
centre, this portion of the tube remained always in the “ white stage,’* i.r., 
the secondary spectrum was strong and the Balmor series weak. 

The ground surface evidently caused the rocombination of the atomic 
hydrogen as fast as it wjis formed by the discharge, and the concentration 
never became great. Just why this was so was not at first apparent. 
Experiments with a thermocouple in the earlier work had shown that the 
terai)erature of the outer wall of the tube was always higher at the infected 
s[)ots** than *in portions of the tube showing tlu^ Palmer lines only. The 
same was true of the ground-glass tube, the temperature rising to sucli a 
point that the 1) lines of sodium came out so strong that the discharge 
appeared yellow in spots. 

The increase in the amount of glass surface ex}) 08 ed to the gas by the 
grinding could hardly account for the increased catalytic action, and it 
occurred to me that a fractured surface might lx‘. more active in bringing 
about the combination of the atoms. I accordingly made a pear-shaped l:)ead 
of pyrex glass, scratched it across with a glass 
cutter and cracked it in two. This head was 
suspended in the discharge by a glass fibre as 
shown in fig. 2. 

The cracked bead caused the discharge to 
become white in its vicinity while a whole 
bead could bo immersed in the purple discharge 
without affecting it in the least. Moreover, 
the flat under-.surface of the l>ead (the clean 
fracture) was seen to be covered with glowing Fio. 2. 

sodium vapour, when the bead was viewed 

through a direct vision prism (to spectroheliograph ” it). This showed that 
the fractured surface had been raised to a very high temperature by the 
atomic hydrogen, while the fire-polished surface remained comparatively cooL 

The action of other metals and oxides was next examined. A strip of very 
clean thin aluminium foil immersed in the purple discharge caused the 
appearance of the secondary spectrum in its vicinity, but after a few minutes’ 
operation the white discharge in the vicinity of the narrow strip of foil 
disappeared, and the aluminium was as neutral to the atomic hydrogen as 
the fire-polished bead. Operating the tube with air in it restored the 
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aluniiuiura to its original condition, and the white liydrogen discharge was 
again obtained. 

It had frequently been observed, in working with long hydrogen tubes, 
that sometimes the white secondary spectrum discharge reached to a distance 
of 30 or 40 cm. from the electrode bulbs, while at other times, with pyrex 
tubes, carefully cleaned with hot chromic acid, and clean new aluminium 
electrodes, the purple discharge came up to witliiii 2 or 3 cm. of the bulhs. 
It now seems probable that the secondary spectrum at the ends of the tube 
is due to the re-formation of molecular hydrogen by the more or less 
oxidised electrodes, in other words, tlie secret of obtaining the extended 
Balmer series by the use of a long tube lay in the utilisation of a portion of 
the tube far removed from the catalysing action of the electrodes. 

A sufficiently powerful discharge is able to hold practically all of the 
hydrogen in the atomic condition. The secret of obtaining the complete 
Balmer series probably lies in obtaining a tube wall of zero catalysing 
power ; I have tried fused quartz, but it appears to be no better than pyrex 
glass. Next autumn I plan to make a jointed tube of as many different 
types of glass as possible. It must be remembered, Jiowever, that it is the 
oxygen which brings the glass into the required condition. 

A copiier wire, strongly oxidised by a flame when introduced into the 
hydrogen tube, gave a strong secondary spectrum, and the surface immediately 
became of a bright metallic copper colour. Ziuc oxide gave a black deposit 
on the glass wall in its vicinity. In these last two experiments the 
substances were in lateral tubes just outside of the discharge. 

The most interesting material, liowover, was thorium oxide, with a trace of 
cerium (fragments of a Welsbach mantle). Small specks of this substance, 
visible only with a lens introduced into the tube, were scattered about by 
the discharge, and, adhering to the walls, glowed like first magnitude stars 
with a colour whicfi appeared distinctly greenish, in contrast to the deep 
purple of the hydrogen discharge in which they were immersed. They 
produced no appreciable amount of secondary spectrum on account of tlieir 
small size. Larger fragments produced strong secondary spectrum without 
coming to incandescence. Tliis is to be expected, for if the atomic hydrogen 
acts upon too large a mass its energy of combination is distributed over too 
much material to bring it to incandescence. If, for example, we have a 
tungsten wire in a tube containing specks of thoria, the specks all glow 
brilliantly when the current is turned on. Presently the wire begins to act 
on the hydrogen, the secondary spectrum appears, and the incandescent 
thoria specks in the vicinity of the wire are immediately extinguished. 

The ability of the tungsten wire to cause the re-combination of the atomic 
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hydrogen api^ears todopeiulto a certain extent on tJie condition of tlie surface. 
It was frequently observed that the wire did not heat until it had been 
iniinorsed in the discliarge for a minute or two, when it suddenly rose to 
incandescence ; not until this change took place did the purple colour of the 
discharge change to white. After continued 0 ^) 6 ration the wire often cooled 
down to a dull rod lieat. if the current was then shut olT, and the wire 
allowed to rest for 5 or 10 minutes in the gas stream, it usually became white 
hot the moment the discharge was started again. 

To investigate the How of the atomic hydrogen out of the discharge tube the 
arrangement shown in fig. 3 was used. 

Metallic wires, mounted on slender rods of glass, could be introduced through 



the tube A and placed at varying distances from the discharge, and the How 
of the gas to greater distances could be followed by specks of thoria beyond 
the U-bend in the tube leading to the pump. 

It was found that a tungsten wire could bo maintained at a red heat at a 
distance of 4 cm. from the discharge tube (the tube was 5 mm. in diameter), 
while thoria particles were highly luminous at distances of 20 cm. or more. 
The increase in the free path of the atoms as the pressure was lowered was 
beautifully shown in one experiment, in which three thoria particles were 
attached to the wall at A, B, and C. In this case the current of hydrogen 
from the generator had been stopped and the pressure brought to 0*5 mm. 
On starting the discharge only the sj)eck at c became incandescent. The 
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pump was then started, and, after a few revolutions, the particle at 1> lit up, 
and a few moments later the particle at A. The pump was then stopped and 
the pressure again measured. It had fallen to 0*15 mm. Cooling a portion 
of the tube at c with a cotton pad wet with liquid air, immediately extinguished 
all of the glowing thoria particles in the tube above r, which is in perfect 
agreement with an ol^ervation by Langmuir, tliat atomic hydrogen from a 
glowing tungsten wire will pass for a considerable distance along a glass 
tube, but will not pass a point cooled with liquid air. 

The distance wliich the atomic hyilrogeii travelled along the tube t(» tlie 
pump, as shown by the glowing thoria, is in good agreement with the earlier 
observation that re-combination takes place in about one-fifth of a second, for 
the velocity of the gas down the tube is of the order of a metre per second. 

It would be interesting to determine the life of atomic hydrogen in the 
absence of any catalysing surface, for the wall of the tube, even under the 
best conditions, appears to have some action (as shown l)y our inability to 
get rid of a faint trace of secondary spectrum). 

I intend to try tlie conditions in a large glass bulb placed in the pump 
circuit as close to the discharge tube as possible. If the life of the atomic 
hydrogen is longer under these conditions, a speck of thoria at the centre of 
the bulb should continue to glow for a measurable time after the discharge is 
stopped. 

There appears to bo strong evidence that the discharge tube is filled with 
practically pure atomic hydrogen, not only during the How of the current, 
but also during the brief intervals of low potential between the half-cycles 
of the alternating curi-ent, when no current is flowing in the tube. This 
suggests the possibility of determining the optical properties (refraction, 
dispersion, etc.) of atomic hydrogen, by including the discharge tube in one 
path of an interference apparatus, illuminated by light which is passed 
through two apertures in a disc mounted on the shaft of a synchronous 
motor. The illumination of the fringe system will then occur only when 
the gas in the iwlye is non-luminou.s. 

It is shown that some metals, oxides and other substances are raised to 
incandescence when introduced into a stream of atomic hydrogen, the surface 
of the substance acting as a calalyser in bringing about the recombination of 
the atoms. 

Atomic hydrogen, practically free from molecular hydrogen, can be diawn 
by a pump from the central portion of a long vacuum tube, excited by 
a high potential current. Fire-polished glass surfaces, such as the wall of a 
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glass tube, have a comparatively feeble catalysing power; fractured surfaces, 
however, cause the recombination of the atoms, and are strongly heated. 

The action of water-vapour or oxygen in enhancing the Balnier spectrum, 
and suppressing tlie secondary spectrum of hydrogen, is probably due to its 
action on the wall of the tube, which, when dry, catalyses the atomic 
hydrogen as fast as it is formed by the current. 

The peculiar spectroscopic phenomena observed with long hydrogen tubes, 
and described in an earlier paper, are explained. 

Methods are suggested for <lctermining the physical and optical properties 
of atomic hydrogen gas. 


On the Scatteri7ig of fi-Rays. 

My H. A. Wilson, F.K.S., Kice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 

(Keceived May 23, 1922.) 

The scattering of ^-rays by thin sheets of matter has been the subject of a 
number of experimental and theoretical investigations in recent years. 
J. A, Crowther and B. F. Schonland^ give a good summary of the principal 
results so far obtained, together with an account of a new series of measure¬ 
ments. 

Crowther and Schonland regard their experiments as decisively in favour 
of the theory of “single scattering,” which was shown by Rutherford to 
account for the scattering of a-rays by thin plates in a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory way. In the case of a-rays the fraction of the rays scattered through 
considerable angles is very small, and it is on this that the success of the 
theory depends. In the case of /S-rays the fraction scattered is very inucli 
larger, and it is diflicult to believe that “multiple scattering” can be 
neglected. 

On Rutherford's theory of single scattering each ray is supposed to be 
deflected by a single collision with an atom. The number of collisions is 
clearly proportional to the thickness (^) of the sheet, so that the fraction 
scattered through more than a given angle is also proportional to the thick¬ 
ness and 

l/lo=l-/:/, (1) 

where I denotes the number of rays deflected through less than a given angle, 
lo the number of rays incident on the plate, and k is a constant. 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 100, p. 526 (February, 1922). 
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The constant Ic is found to bo iiropurtional to the square of the cotangent 
of the scattering angle (<f)\ so that if we take this angle very small, 
equation (1) makes I/Io large and negative, which is impossible. This 
equation therefore only applies to large angles of scattering. Small deflec¬ 
tions are neglected on the single scattering theory. 

So long os I and To remain nearly equal and (f) is not too small, equation (1) 
is satisfactory, but it is easy to see that it must be replaced by 

= ( 2 ) 

when 1 differs apiu'eciably from To. Thus in one of Crowther and Schonland’s 
experiments two gold foils scattered about per cent, of the /S-rays, and one 
foil scattered about 14 per cent. Now, if the first foil scatters 14 per cent, of 
the incident rays, then only 86 per cent, remain to be scattered by the second 
foil, so that we should expect the second foil to scatter 14 per cent, multiplied 
by 86/100, or 12 per cent, and not 14 per cent. Of course, tlie 14 per cent. 
scattered by the first foil passes through the second foil, and we should expect 
14 per cent, of these, or 2 per cent., to be scattered a second time. This 
second scattering, however, is, roughly speaking, as likely to decrease the 
deflections as to increase them, and so can be neglected. 

It is clear that when a considerable percentage of the rays is scattered then 
the exponential equation will represent the single scattering theory better 
than the linear equation. The two equations, of course, become identical 
for large vjdues of <f> when the fraction of the rays scattered is very small, 
as is the caKC with a-mys. Equation (2) also has the advantage that it makes 
i/i« (*qual to zero when ^ = 0, which is clearly correct. 

When a y9-ray passes through a thin sheet we should expect it to make a 
large number of collisions with atoms, so that we sliould expect scattering, 
<hio to the cumulative effect of many deflections. This idea is the basis of 
tlio “multiple scattering” theory which was put forward by J. J. Thomson in 
1910. J. »T. Thomson based his calculations on the theory that an atom consists 
of a solid sphere of positive electricity, inside which negative electrons move 
about, but the eciuatioii obtained is independent in form of any special theory 
as to atomic constitution. J. J. Thomson obtained the equation 

= (3) 

where l/Io is the fraction of the ;9-rays remaining inside a scattering angle <f> 
after passing through a plate of thickness t. 

Crowther and Schonland considered that their results were decisively in 
favour of equation (1) as against equation (3), and conclude that the “ single 
scattering” theory represents the scattering of yS-rays when I/Io is greater 
than one-half. 
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Accordiug to wiiat has been said, the equations which represent the two 
theories should be (2) and (II) and not (1) and (3), so T liave compared the 
results given by Crowthcr and Sclionland for gold with (2) and (3). 

To do this the values of log Tu/l and t log lo/(lo — T) were calculated. 


(1) 

(2) 

(JO 

(+) 

(6) 

(«) 

T/lo. 

(Ob».) 


log vr. 

i/f.,. 

(Calc.) 

/logT«/(T.,-T). 

T/Ia. 

(Calr.) 

0-86 

1 

0 004 

0 *83 

0-85 

0*89 

0-67 

2 

0*087 

0-69 

0 *90 

0*87 

0*52 

3 

0-094 

0 57 

0-96 

0 {52 

0*40 

4 

0 084 

0-47 

1 -07 

0*43 

0-38 

5 

0-084 

0-89 

1 *0.3 

0*36 


The first column of the above table contains the values of 1/Jo obtained 
from the curve given by Crowther and Schonland for = 0*11. The second 
column gives the number of gold foils through which the yS-rays were passed. 
The numbers in the third column should be constant if equation (2) represents 
the results, and the numbers in the fifth column should be constant if 
equation (3) represents the results. It a))pears that either of the two 
‘equations can be used to represent the n^sults about equally well. 

The mean value of t loglo/(lo — I) is 0*97, and if we put this value in the 
equation (3) of the multiple scattering theory and use it to calculate the 
values of i/j«, we get the numbers given in the last column of the table. 
The mean value of loglo/I is 0*0820, and using this with equation (2) to 
calculate l/lu we got the numbers given in the fourth column. 

lloth sets of calculated values agree fairly well with the observed values 
given in the first column, hut the numbers calculated by the equation of the 
multiple scattering theory agree rather better with the observations than those 
calculated by the single scattering equation. 

It seems (piite clear that these results cannot bo regarded as disproving 
the multiple scattering theory. 

The following table contains a similar comparison of Crowther and 
Schonland's results with </> = 0*145 with equations (2) and (3) :— 


I/Iq. 

(Obs.) 


r * log lo/I. 

Hog y(i,-i). 

I/Io* 

(Oftlc.) 

0*90 

1 

0*040 

1*00 

0*97 

0-82 

2 

0-048 

1*44 

0*81 

0-72 

.3 

0 048 

1 -06 

0*67 

0*61 

4 

0-054 

1 *63 

0*57 

0-61 

5 

0*061 

1*65 

0-49 


In this case the agreement between the numbers in the last column, 
calculated by equation (3), with the observed values, is not as good as in the 
iirst case; but equation (2) also does not represent the observations very well, 
as is clear from the way in which the values of log lo/I increase with t. 
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The values of I/Io iu this case agree nearly with equation (1), which does 
not represent either of the two theories, except when l/U is very nearly equal 
to unity. It seems fair to conclude that these i-esults do not enable us to 
decide between the two theories, but that they agree rather better with the 
multiple scattering theory than with the single scattering theory. 

In view of this, it seemed to the writer worth while to woi k out the theory 
of multiple scattering of ^-rays on the basis of Eutlierford’s nucleus theory of 
th(i atom, and to compare Orowther and Schonlamrs results with this theory 
as well as with the single scattering theory. 

The tlieoiy of the motion of. an electron near a positive nucleus has been 
worked out by C. G. Darwin, on the assumption that the total energy of the 
electron, when moving with a velocity r, is equal to wi(l—where ui is 
its energy when o = 0 and is assumed constant, /3 = ujc, and c denotes the 
velocity of light. This formula gives the variation of the energy with v when 
the electron is far from other cliarged bodies, but when it is very near the 
positively charged nucleus, m is diminished and so does not remain constmit. 

Suppose an electron, consisting of a sphere of electricity of amount e and 
radius a, is at rest at a distance r from a positive nucleus, consisting of a 
sphere of electricity of amount E and radius b. The electrostatic energy of 
the system is then 



In addition there is the internal energy of the charges which is^ 
T - + The total energy is therefore 


3 a 3 h r * 


^ ^ 2 • 

The energy ^ is located very close to the electron since its density varies 

*3 (t 

inversely as the fourth power of the distance and the same is true of 
2 

The energy tE/r, however, is distributed iu a symmetrical manner 


about the two charges, and its density very near either of them varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. This energy cannot therefore ho 

regarded as moving with the electron like the energy | 

o Ct 


When r is small most of the energy Ee/r is near the charges so that since 
its distribution is symmetrical it may be approximately true to suppose one- 
half of it to be associated with the electron and to move with it, and the other 
half to he associated with the nucleus. 
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Making this approximate assumption we have the energy of the electron, 

vvlieii it is at rest, equal to ~ - q- so that when the electron is moviii" with 

3 a 2r 

a velocity v its energy may be taken to be 

(I M) <*-«■*■ 

Suppose an electron starts towards a nucleus from a great distance with an 

I 2 

initial velocity ro so that its initial energy is 7?2 (1 —where m = — 

and y8o = 

Then assuming the total energy remains constant and that the nucleus is 
hxed we have 

m (1 -y3«*)-* = [,v + ^) (I 

The kinetic energy of the electron is equal to 

(m + ((l-y3r‘-1) = m((l-/3or‘-1) 

Thus the kinetic energy on this theory lias the same value as on the usual 
form of the theory. 

The angular momentum of the electron about the nucleus is equal to 

where / = K/;/2r, and 0 is the angle r makes with a fixed radius in the piano 
of the orbit. 

The energy equation gives 
where in' = m (1 —so that 


On working out the equation of the orbit in the usual way we obtain 

Vp 

= — r-TTj On +nt') (1 H- € cos 0) 

where and c denotes the eccentricity. Thus, the ubit in the case 

considered will be a hyperbola, just as thougli'the mass of the electron 
remained constant. 

Thus, on the present theory, the complications of the usual theory do not 
appear even when the velocity approaches that of light. 

The kinetic energy of the electron has the usual value, but its total 
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energy is equal to m(1——>>/27’ or (m-|-E<’/2?’)(l—yS^)-Hn8tead of 

According to J. J. Thomson’s theory of multiple scattering the number of 
electrons remaining inside an angle <f> is given by I/Jo = 1 —where kt 
is equal to the average value of the sum of the squares of all the deflections 
of a y9-ray while passing through a plate of thickness t. 

If we assume that each atom consists of a nucleus with a positive charge, 
equal to the charge on one electron multiplied by the aUnuic number N, 
surrounded by N electrons, and neglect the field due to the electrons, then the 
scattering on the multiple theory comes out very much greater tlian that 
observed. It is clear that the electric field of each nucleus cannot bo supposed 
to extend to infinity, but must be regarded as extending only as far as the 
surrounding electrons. The electrons limit the field of the nucleus and so 
diminish the 8c>attciing. 

To get an approximate theory of scattering I have assumed each atom to 
consist of a positive nucleus with a charge Nr surrounded by a hollow sphere 
of negative electricity of amount Nr and radius 11. The field inside K is then 
that due to the nucleus, and outside R it is zero. 

Actually the electrons are probably arranged in several layers of diflerent 
radii. The value of K obtiiined by a comparison of the theory with 



the observed scattering will, therefore, be a sort of average value. Also if 
some of the electrons are very near to the nucleus the )8-rays may not pass 
inside them, so that the scattering may be the same as that due to an atom 
with a nuclear charge less than Nc. 
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In the tiguro let the nucleus be at S, and let the circle ADC represent the 
sphere of negative electricity of radius R. Also lot EADF be the path of a 
)8-ray. Let EA and FB produced meet at G, so that tlie angle FGK is the 
angle of deHection (f). Let SN l)e perpendicular to EK, aii<l let SN = h. 

Let the equation of the path inside the sphere be = l-}-€CO8 0, so 
that the equation of EA, which is th(3 tangent to the conic at A, is 
Lr ^ = ecos^ + co8(0—a—</)/2), where a denotes the angle ASN. 

At A, r=R so that LR“* = ecos(a-f<^/2)-f 1. Tf r = co we get 




Hence 


0= eoi»i(f+j)+coe(J+~-«-J 




sin (j)/2‘ 


Ihit cos a = h/li so that 




Now L= —2jL)V/E/3(/yi-+•?>*'), where )n' denotes the total energy of the 
electron at r = oo in the hyperbolic orbit. The initial oneigy of the electron 
when the nucleus is surrotindcd by a negative sphere is equal to the energy 
in the orbit at r = R, and so is given by 


nl" = 


where /' = Er/2D. 
Hence 


E6>(m-fm"+r) 

and p = m"v' hi 

where v' denotes the initial velocity of the /9-ray, so that its initial momentum 
is 


Hence 


where 


E/* (w-f 


//t q ni^' -f Er/^ 


Unless R is less than 10~” cm., Ec/2R is negligible, so that T = 
which is the initial kinetic energy of the yS-ray. 

I^t k = —EC/2T so that L = h^/k 

With (4) this gives 

When a y8-ray passes through a plate of thickness (, containing n atoms 
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per unit volume, the number of collisions it makes for which h is between h 
and+ is 'iTrnthdh, If is the deflection corresponding to h, then the 
sum of all the values of is given by 

= j 'lirnth dJi, 

Substituting the value found fur h and putting we get 

= hTTiitam^ -—2— . a - 2 

where ft =?*■--1. 

h 

Integrating by parts we get 

< Ai' — f r ‘ _Tif. 1 

—0 — _ *1 J ^ fjf2 „g^ya j * 

Jo cos-+ sin''cC (/- 

When a is large compared with unity we have therefore 

T» pV 

Tutting in a = J and /.■ = -^ = _ we gel 

S./.* = 27rH< -j^log K + log ii +1 -1*1. 


Then according to the multiple theory of scattering 

I/Io = 

An examination of the integral in the expression for shows that on 
this tJieory when is largo nearly all the scattering is due to the numerous 
small deflections. Large single deflections are so rare that they contribute 
little to the value of 

When t is very small the number of collisions will be small, so that 
will not be equal to tlie calculated value which has been got by supposing 
that there are very many collisions corresponding to the values of k between 
h and h + clh. Bui tlic average value of for a largo number of ^-rays will 
still bo equal to the calculated value. 

Tlie value of calculated for y8-rays passing through gold. 

The density of gold is 19’33, and its atomic weight 197*2, so that, since the 


* I am iudebted to Prof. P. J. Daniell, of the Bice Institute, fur the evaluation of 
this integral. 
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mass of one atom of hydrogen is 1*65 x 10 wo luxvc for the number 

of atoms of gold per cubic centimetre 


10*33 

197*2 X 1*65 X 


5-94 X 10^^. 


The kinetic energy of the y8-rays used by Crowther and Schonland was that 
due to a potential difference of 4*59 x 10"’ volts, or 1*53 x 10^ electrostatic units. 

For gold,N = 79, which, with c = 4*78 x lO"’'^ gives (Nr.^/2T)*= 1*53 x 10“^^. 
Hence, if = K, then 

K = 228*4 {24*97 +2*30 Icgio K}. (0) 


The average value of K given by Crowther and Schonland’s results used 
earlier in this paper can be easily calculated. 

With = 0*11, their results give 0*97 for the mean value of ^ loglo/(lo*—I). 


This gives 


( 0 * 11)2 

8-48 X 10“« X 0*97 x 2*303 


= 636 


where 8*48 x 10“^ is the tliickness of each gold loaf. With <f> = 0*145 in the 
same way, 

K = 736. 


The mean of these two values is 686. Crowther and Schonland also give 
the value of for these rays for gold, where tm. is tlie thickness which 

scatters half the rays. With l/Io equal to one half, we have 

log 2 . t,n 

Crowther and Schonland give = 470, which gives K = 680, and so 

agrees nearly with the value calculated directly from their values of I/Iq. 

If we assume K = 683, we can calculate R by means of equation (6). 
The result is R = 2*2 x 10“^” cm. With this value of R, the theory of 
multiple scattering agrees with the scattering observed by Crowther and 
Schonland. 

This value of R is probably too small, since the radius of an atom of gold 
is probably about 10“® cm. It is probable, therefore, that an appreciable 
fraction of the electrons in the atom are inside most of the orbits of the 
yS-rays. Let / denote the fraction of the electrons which are outside the 
orbits, so that /Ne is the effective value of the nuclear charge. Then wo 
have by (6) 

K = 228*4/2 {24*97 + 2*30 logioR-2*30 logio/}. 

With K = 683 this gives 

logio R = •"10*84 + i-~+ logio/. 

VOL. cii.—A. c 
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The following Table gives some values of /and the corresponding values 
ofK:— 


/. 

K. 

1 

2-2 X 10-"' 

0-7 

X lO-’ 

O-Gf) 

1-1 X 10- ^ 

OGO 

3-6 X 10-” 

o 

o 

l-2x 10-« 


Thus it appears that R v«ries very rapiilly witli /, and is equal to about 
lO"”® cm. whcn/= 0*6^. 

When /= 0‘65 the efl’ective nuclear charge is 51 1 ’. If, then, we suppose 
that 51 of the electrons are outside the orbits at an average distance 

from tla? nucleus of 10“® cm. and the remaining 28 inside the orbits, the 
theory accounts for the observetl scattering. This seems to indicate that most 
of the electrons are near the surface of the atom, for tlie greater part of the 
scattering is due to collisions in whicJi h is ni‘arly equal to K, so that the 
deflection is small. 

It seems clear that the theory of multiple scattering is adeepiate to account 
for the facts considered. 

The single scattering th(*ory will now be discussed. The number of 
collisions for which h is less than a given valuo made by a /3-ray in passing 
through a plate of thickness t is e(pial to where n is the number of 

atoms per unit volume. In tlie case of single scattering through considerable 
angles the influence of the sphere of negative electricity becomes negligible, 
so that equation (6) reduces to 


h 





which is the same as the equation used by Kutherford for a-rays. 
If To denotes the intensity of the incident rays, then 


I/Io = €-»r«<(K^'2T)2cot2^/2 _ 


The mean value of loglo/T got from Crowther and Schonland’s results 
for gold with = O il is 0*0826, which gives = 271. Substituting the 
values of E, c, and T, we get 


= 


7raN\'^ 

rp 


114. 


If we suppose that the effective value of the nuclear charge is /Nc, then 
f = 271/114, so that /= 1-54. 

Thus it appears that the observed scattering is considerably greater than 
that calculated on the single scattering theory. 
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The two theories, of course, are not mutually exclusive. The single 
scattering theory is cl(*arly correct for very thin plates and large scattering 
angles, and the multiple scattering theory is clearly correct for thick plates 
and small scattering angles. Tt ought to be possible to work out a theory 
which would apply to plates of any thi(*>kness and to any scattering angles. 

Tlie multi))le scattering theory in the case of ratlier thin plates does not 
take into account the large deilections, and the single scattering theory neglects 
tlie small deilections. It si‘onis, tlierefore, that a more complete tlutory can 
be obtained by taking the product of the expressions for I/Io on the two 
theories, so that 

1/10 = (l-f 





This equation would evidently agree with (.’rowther and Schonland’s 
experiments, but would retpiire a slightly smaller valim of the factor f than 
0*Go. It is clear that the single scattering theory is only applicable when the 
factor 1 does not difler ap[)reciably from unity. AVhen the multiple 

scattering factor is one half the single scattering factor is about 0*9, so that 
the multiple scattering is then much more important than the single 
scattering. 

Taking/= 0*0 and It = 1*1 x 10“^ the following values of the two factors 
in the above expression for l/U ai’C obtained. 


t. 


X — (-UOmK>2Uo/« 

l/Io. 

1 X 10 « 

0J«)7 

100 

0*997 

3 

0 090 

100 

0*990 

10 

O'Ofje 

0'87 

0-H4 

30 

0 -oos 

0-50 

0 -45 

100 

0-712 

0 19 

0*13 


The first column gives the thickness of gold in centimetres. The second 
column gives values of vvhich is the single scattering factor for gold 

when <!> = O’ll. The tliird column gives the multiple scattering factor for 
the same ca.se, and the last column the product of the two factors. Thus, for 
thicknesses up to .'1 x 10 ** cm. multiple scattering can be neglected, but with 
thicknesses above 10“'* cm., the multiple scattering is greater than the single 
scattering. The values of l/h, in the last column indicate an amount of 
scattering nearly equal to that observed by Crowthor and Schonland for gold 
with <f> = 0*11. 

It appears that when both single and multiple scattering are taken into 
account, then if we assume /= 0*0 and K = 1*1 x 10”^ the theory agrees 
with the observations. 

C 2 
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On the Scattering of /3-Jiays, 

In an earlier paper* Crowther described a number of measurements of the 
scattering of /3-rays, and obtained values of <f>l\/(tm) nearly double those found 
for the heavier elements in tlie more recent work. In the earlier work larger 
scattering angles were used, and (howther and Schonland state that tliey 
have recently found that witli larger angles the scattering increases, and 
becomes equal to that previously observed by Crowther. 

Since, on the theory ])roposed in this paper, the scattering for gold 
observed by Crowther and Schonland can bo explained by taking/—0*6, 
it follows that the larger scattering observed by Crowther, and recently 
conlirmed, will reciuire/ to bo nearly unity. 

We may suppose that, as tlie scattering angle is increased, the /8-rays 
approach nearer to the nucleus, an(l so get inside more of the electrons, so 
that the effective nuclear charge increases. 

With the single scattering theory employed by Crowther and Schonland, 
the scattering calculated for gold was nearly ecpial to that observed in the 
more recent experiments, and loss than half that observed in the earlier 
experiments, although the effective nuclear charge was supposed to have its 
full value, so that tliey could not explain the increase of the scattering 
with <f> as being due to an increase in the effective nuclear charge. 

It appears tlmt the theory proposed in the present paper is snppoited by 
Crowther and Schonland’s experiments. If the usual form of the theory of 
the motion of an electron near a positive nucleus is used, instead of the 
modified theory suggested here, the calculated scattering is increased, so tliat 
the factor / has to be taken snialler in order to account for the facts. 

The modified theory has the advantage of simplicity, and may be approxi¬ 
mately true for electrons moving with high velocities when near the nucleus, 
but the success of the Bohr-Sommerfeld theory of spectra shows that the 
modified tlieory is not applicable to electrons moving comparatively slowly. 
For the purpose of explaining the scattering of /8-rays the modified theory 
appears adequate, and I used it here because of its simplicity, since it is clear 
that the usual theory and the modified theory explain the facts equally well 
and merely require different values of the factor/. 

Crowther and Schonland state that in the case of aluminium and copper 
their results agree slightly better with the assumption that the mass of the 
electron is constant than with the theory that it varies with its velocity as 
required by the theory of relativity. The results of the modified theory used 
here are the same, as regards scattering, as those of the theory of constant mass 
so that Crowther and Schonland's results appear to support the modified 
theory to some extent. 


* ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 84, p. 226 (1910). 
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A Study of Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces, Part VIII.— 
Action of Sodium Carbonate in Promoting the Hydro- 
(jenation of Phenol. 

By E. F. Armstkong, D.Sc., F.E.S., and T. P. Hilditch, D.Sc. 

(Received June 7, 1922.) 

Although the action of poisons on catalysts resulting in retardation or 
prevention of chemical action is well understood, much mystery still 
attaches to the so-called promoters of catalytic action. Thei-e are now a 
large number of well authenticated cases, both in scientific and patent 
literature, in which the presence of another metal or of some salt or other 
substance along with the catalyst facilitates action. No general explanation 
of promoter action has been advanced though attempts have been made to 
explain special cases. 

Rideal and Taylor,* * * § dealing with the ammonia synthesis, consider that the 

promoter may alter the relative adsorption of the reacting substances so 
that the optimum ratio for the desired interaction is more nearly 
approached. Pease and Taylorf have given a useful summary of the 
literature on catalyst promoters, with a view rather to future systematic 
investigation than to the establishment of a general theory at the present 
stage. Bancroftt has suggested that, instead of changing the ratio of 
adsorption, the promoter activates one of the interacting bodies chiefly, whilst 
the catalytic agent activates the other, the activation consisting apparently 
in some rearrangement of the chemical forces in the activated molecule. 
Palmer§ has recently suggested that the accelerating action of small 
amounts of magnesia or manganese oxide on the dehydrogenating capacity of 
copper is connected with selective absorption in the infra-red region of the 
spectrum, the whole process being duo to radiation. 

Before seeking any general theory to explain so many diversified 
phenomena it appeared to us desirable to investigate certain specific 
instances, the more especially as it seemed probable that definite and 
simple chemical explanations would ho found differing from case to case. 
This expectation has been fully realised in the examples which are the 
subject of this and the following papers, in which it is shown that the 

* * Catalysis in Theory and Practice,’ pp. 29- 31 (1919). 

‘ J. Phys. Chera.,’ vol, 24, p. 241 (1920). 

+ ‘ J. Ind. Eng. Chem.,’ vol. 14, p. 331 (1922). 

§ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 101, pp. 175-186 (1922). 
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activity of the promoter is due to causes wliicli may be termed essentially 
chemical rather than physical. We would, however, at this stage of the 
empury specifically refrain from generalising on tlu^ Hubjee>t. 

We have made a prolonged study of the ]iydrogL*nation of licpiid pliniiol 
in presence of nickel. This jiroceeds readily at 150-190° C., the pnxlucts 
l)oing cyelohexanol iind cyeloliexanone. 'J1ie phenol must be very drasti¬ 
cally purified before consisUml results cjiu be obtained, ainl even so, it is 
rarely found I hat two separate preparations of plienol are liydrogenated at 
exactly the same rate. In all cases, therefore, we have conducted a complete 
series of experiments on the sanu‘ samph‘ of jjuiitied ])henol. 

Few of tlie many workms on the hydrogenation of aromatic cum])ouiids 
seem to have studied the laocess kim‘tieally, but N'avon and Detrie* slate 
that in presem'e of ]»latiiiuiii black a yield of (id p(‘r cent, of cyelohexanol 
is i>rodnced, eyelohexanone i)eing formed intermediately, ami apparently an 
ecpiilibrium is set up in which phenol is still j)resent. 

A¥e lind that, under the l»e.st conditions, little or no um;hang^*d 
phenol is left, arnl that, hy the time tin* phenol has all been traiisforinol, 
the product consists of about 05 per cent, cyelohexanol and the remainder 
cyclohexanone. 

Even with ]mre phenol, however, the action is notably acctderat(*d by the 
presence of small (juantities of mildly alkaline^ salts. Of those investigate<i, 
anhydrous sodium carbonate has proved the most suitable, whilst sodium 
borate acts similarly, but less energetically. The addition of caustic soda is 
detrimental, whilst iinhydrous sodium ]»henate, sulphate or acetate produce 
a feeble acceleration by no means coini)aral)le with the effect of the 
carl)onate. The ))rcBence of water retards the hydrogenation of lujuid 
phenol, and the stimulation is only observed when the anhydrous salts aie 
employed. 

The following experiments illiusirate the effect of va.rying proportions of 
sodium carbonate on the rate of hydrogenation of phenol. One liumlred 
grama of pure fihenol were taken for eacfi experiment and hydrogenated 
at 180° C. for 1 hour umh^r 8011). per s(|uare inch pressure of pure hydrogen, 
in presence of varying amounts of nickel and of sodiuni carbonate. The 
j)rodncts were analysed and the percentage of reduction products isolated in 
each case is given in the following Table. 

Thus sodium carbonate (exerts an accelerating effect which is dependent 
on the amount present, the hydrogenation being retarded if an excess of 
the carbonate is present; moreover, the optimum amount of carbonate is not 

* ‘Compt. Rend.,’ vol. 172, p. 1231 (1921). 
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given by any definite concentration with respect to the phenol, for il varies 
in each of the cases. 


I 


Nickel present . 



1 ‘0 grin. 1 

0 ‘50 prni. 1 

1 

0 '20 grin. 

8u(li u in cfirbonnte— 



1 



Nil . 



si.-n i 

74 *4 ' 

50 •() 

0 *025 grm. 



j 

— 

70 -5 

0 *or,o „ . 



90-7 ’ 

89 -3 ! 

94 *7 

0-075 . . 



— i 

— 

74*2 

0-100 . 



1 94 a 

93 0 

76*1 

0-126 „ . 



1 

96 *3 


0*150 „ . 



1 : 

j 1 

94 -4 


0 -200 „ . 



1 l(M)-n 

S« -8 

42-9 

0 *400 . 



1 loo-o 

<)9 *4 


0 -600 „ . 



i S9 


j 31-1 

_ 

__ 

_ 





On the contrary, it is directly related to the amount of nickel present, as 
the following analysis of the preceding data shows:— 


Weiglit of 
phenol. 

Woiglit of 
nickel. 

Optimum weight 
of enrhonato. 

Percentage Na^COj 
on nickel. 

grin. 

gnn. 

grm. 


100 i 

I'O 

0 -2-0 *4 

20-40 

100 

0*5 

0*1-015 i 

20-30 

100 

0-2 

0 *06 

25 

1 


Thus sodium carbonate exerts its maximum iuHiience when present to the 
extent of about 25 per cent, of the weiglit of nickel used in each case. It 
should be observed that tliis is the proportion of sodium carbonate with 
respect ’to the whole of the metallic nickel present; the whole of this is 
not necessarily concerned in actual catalysis, as we have shown in a previous 
])aper,* but ou the other luind, since the same, preparation of catalyst was 
used throughout each series, the propoition of active nickel present will be 
proportional to the total weight used in each case. 

The mechanism by which the sodium carbonate assists tbe process lias not 
been discovered. It is possible that in some way tbe carbonate is associated 
with the catalyst, and protects it against the acidic influence of the phenol. 
However this may be, there is no measureable amount of carboimto associated’ 
with the nickel at the close of tlie experiment; the filtered residue of catalyst 
has been examined and found to be practically free from sodium carbonate, 
which must therefore be distributed in the liquid product of the action. 
Furthermore, sodium carbonate has been found to have a deleterious effect 

* Part VI of thin series, ‘ Hoy. Soc. Pioo.,’ A, vol. 09, p. 494 (1921). 
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when added during the hydrogenation of oi’ganic acids, the stimulating action 
having only been observed, so far, amongst phenols (phenol, (>-, m-, and jp-cresol, 
)8-naphthol, and thymol). 

Whilst the precise action of the carbonate is thus still obscure, we have 
clear evidence to show that the stimulation produced is not a true accelera¬ 
tion, but the restoration of the nickel to its normal function by the suppression 
of a retardation. This is shown by a comparison of the mean rates of 
absorption of hydrogen (litres per minute) over successive 10-litre periods, 
when 100 grm. of phenol were hydrogenated in presence of 0*5 grm. of nickel 
and varying proportions of sodium carbonate. 


Sodium 

rarbonatc. 

Nil. 

0 *050. 

0-075. 

0-100. 

0-126. 

0-160. 

0 -200. 

0-400. 

litre*. 

0-10 

0-980 

1*493 

1-449 

1-613 

1*493 

1-667 

1-429 

1*695 

10-20 

1 -081 

1 -316 

1-638 

1-493 

1 -613 

1-667 

1-687 

1 *862 

20-30 

0-800 

1-063 

1-370 ! 

1-471 

1 -616 

1-724 

1-618 

1*638 

30-40 

0 -602 

1 *042 

1-266 

1-493 

1-688 

1*638 

1-408 

1-111 

40-C0 

0*632 

0*971 

1-124 1 

1-282 

1-687 

1-687 

1*087 

0-807 


The volume of hydrogen absorbed per increment of time declines steadily 
in the absence of sodium carbonate, but the decline becomes less marked 
until, at tlie optimum concentration (0'125-0’15 grm.), tlie action is 
represented by an almost linear absorption-time relation, of the type which 
we have previously shown to be characteristic for the hydrogenation of organic 
compounds in the liquid state in presence of nickel. 

We have obtained further evidence of this transition from a curvilinear to 
linear absorption-time relation, by studying the hydrogenation of phenol at 
varying pressures of hydrogen in absence of sodium carbonate, and in presence 
of the optimum amount of this salt (0*15 grm. NaaCOs for 0’5 grm. nickel). 

Experiments were conducted with 100 grm. of the same sample of phenol 
throughout at 180® C., and at pressures of 20, 40, 60, and 80 lb. per square 
inch. Since, at the reaction temperature, the vapour pressure of phenol is 
one atmosphere, the effective, or partial, pressure of the hydrogen was 
approximately that indicated by the gauge, but this is only a rough approxi¬ 
mation, since the vapour-pressure of the products (cyclohexanol b.p. 160® C., 
cyclohexanone b.p. 166° C.) is greater than one atmosphere at 180® C. 

We give, in tabular form, the “ constantsfor a unimolecular action, 
calculated with respect to the amount of unchanged phenol present, together 
with the moan rates of absorption of hydrogen in litres per minute over the 
same intervals (successive 10-litre periods of absorption). 
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PreBsure (lbs. per sq. in.). 

40. 

00. 

1 

80. i 

Hydrogen absorbed (litres.) 

10 

0-704i 

0 002 

1*236 

20 

0G62 

0*901 

1 *206 

30 

0*641 

0*S13 

1*111 

40 

0*413 

0*658 

1*042 

60 

0*400 

0 *476 

1 *020 

(i) Phenol Alone- 

-Constants for Unimolecular Action. 

Pressure (lbs. ]ier sq. in.). 

40. 

60. 

80. 

1 

Hydrogen absorbed (litres). 

10 

0*0043 

0 *(K>60 

0 0076 

20 

0 *0046 

0 *0062 

0 *0081 

30 

0*0046 

0 -CHlOf) 

0*0087 

40 

0*0040 

0*0067 

0*0094 

60 

0 *0047 

o-ooe; 

0 *0106 


(ii) Phenol in Presence of Sodium Carbonate—Mean Kate of Absorption 


per Minute. 


Pressure (lbs. per sq. in.). 

2(.). 

40. 

60. 

80. 

Hydrogen absorbed (litres). 




1 

10 

0-347 

1*042 

1*449 

1*852 

20 

0*360 

0*807 

1*429 

2 *083 

30 

0 *299 

0*820 

1 *408 

1 *818 

40 

0*292 

0*787 

1 *408 

2*000 

60 

0*219 

0 *783 

1 *316 

1 *764 

60 

— 

0*714 

1087 

1 *616 i 

70 

— 

0 *538 

0 *781 

1 -087 1 


(ii) Plieuol in Presence of Sodium Carbonate—Constanta for Unimolecular 

Action. 


Pressure (lbs. per sq. in.). 

20. 

40. 

60. 

80. 

Hydrogen absorbed (litres). 





10 

0*(X)21 

0*0064 

0 *00.^ 

0*0114 

20 

0*0024 

0*0061 

0*0096 

0*0131 

30 

0*0024 

0*0064 

0 *0106 

0*0140 

40 

0*0027 

0 *0070 

0*0116 

0*0160 

60 

0*0028 

0*0079 

0 *0132 

0 *0179 

60 

— 

0*0093 

0*0163 

0*0209 

70 


0*0123 

0*0200 

0*0271 
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The figures for phenol alone at tlui lower pressures give perfectly sound 
constants for a " uniinolecnlar ” action with respect to the phenol present, a 
result which we previously obtained* in the case of other ])henolic 
coinpouinls (iso-cugenol and couniarin) at atmospheric pressure, and which 
is indicative* of catalyst poisoning induced by the organic compound. In 
presence of sodium carbonate, the experimental data are no longer ex])n*s8ed 
by a logarithmic enrve, and the action is more nearly represented by a linear 
relation. 

The transformation of a “ logaritbmic/’ into a “ linear ” type of action by 
means of the addition of the “ promotersodium carbonate is, when taken 
in conjunction with our previous work, strong evidence that the action of 
the carbonate is a ])rotec.tivo one with respect to the catalyst, rendering tlm 
latter free to exercise its normal function. At the same time, and in agree¬ 
ment witii this evidence, the rtdation which we have established between the 
concentrations of carbonate and catalyst (]>. 2?>) indicates that the amount 
of protective agent must be in ])ro])ortion to the amount of catalyst ]►resent in 
order to effect tin* maximum ac,celeration. » 

At high pressures in abscncii of sodium carbonate the unimoh^cular 
“constant’* also increases steadily, a result which indicates lliat tlie 
acceleration in rate dm? to hydrogen concentration is not accompanied by 
any iucrcaso in the rate of jioisoniug of the catalyst by the phenol; in other 
words, the catalyst has not time to get thoroughly })oisoned before it has 
finished its work of hydrogenation. 

Furthermore, the fact tliat nnimolecular constants are produced in the 
other cases indicates that the poisoning effect is slow enough to be 
measured, and that it is a function of tlio amount of phenol present; and, 
combined with the foregoing observation, may bo supimsed to suggest that 
the actual toxicity is caused by an asHocintlon of too dablc a tkitorr between 
the nickel and phemd or sonu; product of the latter (one simple possibility is 
that the retiirdation is due to formation of nickel phenate). 

We may add that the data obtained for hydrog(inatiou of phenol at 
vaiious pressures indicate that the influence of pressure is very similar to 
that on the hydrogenation of other oxygenated compounds ;f the closest 
lesemblanco is found in such eases as the hydrogenation of citral or of 
oarvone. Thus phenol l)<?haves like other oxygenated compounds containing 
a number of centres of mmituratiou open to hydrogenation. 

Whilst we have not been able to state in detail the action of sodium 
carbonate in the hydrogenation of phenol, the results are of interest, in the 

* * Roy. Soc, Proc.,’ A, vol. 98, pp. 27-40 (1920). 

/ 'Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 100, p. 248 (1921). 
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present slate of vagueness on tlio subject of “ ])roim)terft,” because llu'.y 
establisli for one j)articular case— 

(i) The connection between optimum concentration of j>nmioter and 
amount of ccUuh/d, not of organic L-ompound ; 

fii) Tlie transformation of the action from one ty])ical of the ])resence of 
catalyst }>oisons (in absence of carbonate) to one almost of tlie usual ty])c 
]»revailing in the absence of any catalyst poison (in presence of carbonate); 

(iii) 11ie “acceleration ” ()!' the action in ju’cscnco of th(^ “promoter'' is in 
this case not a true accaderation, but* the removal of a retardation; this 
leaves the cataly^'t itself free to behave more noi iually. 


A Study of (Catalytic Actions at Solid Sn/rfaces, Part IX .—The 
Action of Copper in Proiaotiny the Activity of Nickel Catalyst, 
Ry E. F. AuMSTRONa, l-).Sc., F.K.S., and T. P. Hii.ditch, D.Sc. 

(Received June 7, 1022.) 

One of the most interesting c:is(!s of promoter action is that in which a 
mixture ol two substances, (»aeb of which functions as a catalyst for the same 
action, shows greater activity than either constituent alone. 

Tims in the synthesis of amimmia an iron-molybdcaium witalyst is stated to 
allord greater yields of ammonia than is given by eitber of the metals alone.* 
Again, the j)roduction of formaldehyde from methyl alcohol and air was 
found by Hochstetter to be more en'ectively performed in presencti of a silver- 
chopper alloy than by eitber silver or copper alone.f Carl)on monoxide is 
oxidised more eilicienlly in presence of cerUin mixtures of oxides, for 
example‘Miopcalite,” than in ])resence of the constituent oxides (manganese 
and cop})er oxides).^ 

A somewhat dill'erent case concerns the simultaneous action of two catalysts 
exerting different functions. 

('amphor can be coiiverU*d to (iam[)hanc by catalytic reiluction over nickel 
to horneol, dehydration of the latter tommpheiic ovei alumii a, and liydrogena- 
tion of campliene to cainphane. The hydrogenation proceeds n‘adily at or below 
200^ (J., but the dehydration in })ieseuce of alumina takes place at 350^^ C. or 

** ‘Ba«li.sche Anilin and Soda Fabiik,’ German l*atent No. (1911). 

t U.S.A. 1‘atontH 1100076, 1110289. 

.{ Uiiib, Bray and Frazer, * J. Ind. Enj?. Chcni.,^ vol. 12, p. 213 (1920). 
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above. If, however, a mixed luckel-aluiuina catalyst he prepared, the whole 
seciuence of changes may be carried out in one step, and at 200° C.^ 

We have observed the same plienomenoii in the hydrogenation of phenol 
vapour over a nickel-alumina mixture at 180° C., when considemblo 
proportions of cyclohexane are produced by dehydration and reduction of 
cyclohexanol; the latter requires, however, a temperature of 350° C. before 
dehydration to cyclohexane occurs in the presence of alumina alone. 

To tliese instances may be added the subject of the present paper, namely, 
the behaviour of mixed copper-nickel catalysts in hydrogenation. Dewar 
and Liebmannt stated that mixed copper-nickel catalysts were of higher 
activity than nickel itself, and could be prepared by reduction at the very 
low temperature of 170-180° C. 

We would emphasize here the importance of an adequate standard of 
activity; before committing ourselves to the statement that a mixed catalyst 
is more active than one of its constituents, it is necessary to consider under 
what conditions its activity is measured. Thus, in the case of nickel, Dewar and 
Liebmann’s statement will undoubtedly hold if the comparison is made between 
a mixed copi)er-nickol preparation and pure finely divided nickel alone. Hut 
it is common knowledge that the full activity of nickel is not displayed 
unle.ss it is adequately distributed on a support; we liave indicated in a 
previous communication^ some of the conditions determined by the surface- 
area of the catalyst. If the comparison is made between nickel thus distri¬ 
buted to display its maximum efficiency § and mixed copper-nickel similarly 
mounted, we have never found the activity of the usual type of reduced nickel 
to be surpassed by the latter. 

The interesting point is, that by employing supported copper-nickel 
compounds prepared in a suitable manner it is possible to obtain production 
of free nickel by exposure to hydrogen at 170-180° C., whereas similarly 
supported nickel compounds alone are not reduced by hydrogen below 300° (I, 
and not rapidly below 350-400° C. 

Detailed investigation of mixed copper-nickel catalysts has sliown that in 
order to obtain the reduction of the nickel at this relatively low temperature 

♦ Ipatieff, ‘ Ber.,' vol. 45, p. 3205 (1912). 

+ British Patents 12981/1913 and 15668/1914. 

X Part VI of this series, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 99, pp. 490-495 (1921). 

§ We may point out, however, that although distribution over a large surface and 
reduction of appai'ont volume undoubtedly have a preponderating influence, we have 
no definite knowledge at present as to whether the constituents of the more suitable 
supports also exert a specific activating (“promoting”) effect on the nickel. In the 
absence of positive proof of the latter point, wo prefer to compare catalysts mounted 
on a support which is known to give a good surface distribution of the metal. 
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the copj)er and nickel must, prior to reduction, be intimately and chemically 
associated with each other. 

In the first place, simple grinding together of nickel and copper compounds 
is of little use; to secure any effect the latter must be precipitated together 
before reduction. 

This conclusion is based on some exjuiriments in which various mixtures of 
copper and nickel carbonates were suspended in highly-refined cotton-seed oil 
and treated with hydrogen at 180° ('. for 3 hours. The original oil absorbed 
108*7 per cent, of its W(*ight of iodine an<l the percentage absorption of 
iodine (iodine number) of the treated oils indicates the extent to which 
hydrogenation had proceeded. 

The experiments were made both with the simple carbonates and the same 
carbonates precipitated in the customary manner on kieselgulir, 5 grm. of 
each preparation being used in conjunction with 150 grm. of the purified 
cotton-seed oil:— 


I Iodine absorption of product after 3 lioura 

1 at 180^ 0. 

1 

1 Carbouates alone. 

Carbonates on 
kic?elguhr. 

Copper carbonate alone ... 

108 U 99 -0 

10^’ -1 07 *2 

1 

2 5 ; 3-1 

Copp«'r carbonate and nickel carbonate 
intimately mixed by grinding 

Copper and nickel carbonates precipitated 
together from solution 


It was found that whilst, of course, the copper was completely reduced to 
the metallic state in all cases, the nickel was only reduced in the latter case 
(co-precipitation), and then only to the extent of about 10 per cent, of the 
total nickel present. This was confirmed by examination of the products 
obtained by reduction of the copper-nickel carbonates in hydrogen alone at 
170*^-180° C. As a rule, only 7-8 per cent, of the nickel present was found 
to be in the metallic state, one or two exceptional cases showing up to 12 and 
15 per cent. 

Further experiments with co-precipitated copper and nickel carbonates on 
kieselguhr were marked by several failures to obtain more than a very little 
catalytic activity in the product. The cause of these variations was traced 
by means of a somewhat involved series of experiments, which wo need not 
give in fletail, to slight modifications in the precipitation of the mixed 
carbonates. The final conclusion reached was that, in order to obtain the 
best activity, a somewhat incomplete precipitation of the copper by alkaline 
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carbonate was essential, for it was found that, as the filtrates from the 
preparation were more deeply coloured, so tlio activity increased. Parallel 
with this, it was observed that the colour of the prepared catalyst (in the 
form of precipitated carbonate) varied from brown, or grey in an inactive 
preparation, to pale blue, or greenish-blue, in the more active catalysts. 

This may be illustrated by a few ligurcs showing the melting-point of 
cotton-secd oil after hydrogenation for 3 hours at 180^ C., under comparabh' 
conditions, with the same w’eight of prepared copper-nickel carbonate of 
varying appearance. 


Copper-nickel carbonate on kioeelguhr. 


(.’olour of preparation. 


Colour of alkaline filtrates, j 


Molting-jwint of cotton-^eed 
oil after 3 hours’ 
treatment. 


iJrowu. 

Drab . 

Oreeriisli-grej’ .... 
Pale greeiiitth-blue 
Pale blue . 


ColourlertH 

»♦ 

>» 

Pale blue 
Deep blue 


I 



Tdqiiid 

CO 

60 

til-Cll (•juturated) 


Tlie various basic copper carbonaU‘s which it was evident wcMe in question 
were then studied in the light of Pickering\s classical work on the complex 
carl)oiiates of copper,* and it was found that a very close connection existed 
between the precipitates giving rise to active catalysts, and the class of 
compounds termed by Pickering a-cupricai bonates. The latter, formulated 
as Na 2 Cii (COa) 2 , are characterised by solubility in alkaline carbonate solutions 
to an inten.se blue solution, wliich contains electro-negative cupper and 
oxidises glucose, whilst in caustic alkali solutions they yield dark violet-blue 
liquids, which, in addition to the above reactions, also dissolve cellulose, and, 
on standing deposit malachite or other basic carbonate. On the other hand, 
basic carbonates of copper alone are insoluble in both mild and caustic alkali 
if the molecular ratio of copper oxide to carbon dioxide is 3 :1. or over, whilst 
if it is loss than 3 :1 they are insoluble in alkaline carbonate, but give the 
deep violet-blue solution with aqueous caustic soda. 

The various preparations which wo had made (some fifteen in all^ were 
triturated with cold 10-per-cent, sodium carbonate and 10-per-cent, caustic 
potasli solutions, allowed to settle, and the clear liquor decanted and examined, 
when it was found that an exact correlation existed between Pickerings 
criteria for a-ciipricarboriaies, and the preparations whicli yielded the more 
active catalysts on reduction. The data obtained for the five preparations 
quoted in the preceding Table will serve to illustrate this:— 

* ‘ Chem. Soc. Trans.,* vol. 95, p. 1409 (1909). 
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C/olour 

of pr«*paration. 

i 

Melting-point of 
cotton-seed oil 
after 3 hours 
treatment. 

Aqueous extract 

of preparation with 

10 per cent, sodium 

1 carbonate. 

10 ]>er rent, caustic 
]>otasli. 

Brown . 

Liquid 

Colonrle^M, no copper 

Pale yellow', trace of electro- 



])re‘<ent 

negative eoj)j^r. 

Drab. 


Pale ^k'cllow, no copper 

Electronegative copix»r. 



j ])re»ent 


Greenish-^rt»v .... 

5(»‘ 

Slight pale green, tnice 

1 Transitory violet-blue, oxi¬ 



of electronegative 

dised glucose. 



coj>per 1 


Pale greenisli-blue 


Pale bluish-green, coii- 

Deep violet-blue, depositing 


1 

! tainetl electronegative 

deep-blue crystals on 

Pule blue . 

01 - 02 '* r 

1 eop|a*r, oxiiliseti gUi- 

standing ; oxidised glucose 


(saturated) J 

' eo'<e 

i and united witli cellulose. 


TIi( 3 parallelism between activity and the tests for oupricarlxmates is exact, 
and it may legitiiiiately be inferred that the pc^wer of reducing nickel 
carbonate at 180® C. is connected in some way with the ]>iesence of electro¬ 
negative copper in tlie precipitated material. 

The substance present in tlie washed and dried jneparatiou is clearly not 
sodium cupricarbonate, which is unstalde in dilute solution ; it semns more 
prohable that under controlled comlitions of precipitation the latter salt, 
formed from the copper salt and sodium carbonate, has given rise to 
a nickel cupricarbonate, which is likewise not very stable and may 
easily be resolved into a mixture of nickel carbonate and basic copper 
carbonates. 

Thus we are led to the view that to obtain any degree of catalytic activity 
the nickel and (jopper must not simply be intimately mixed by being 
precipitated together, but must also be contained in the same complex 
carbonate molecule. 

When at least a portion of the nickel present is thus combined with 
copper, it is reduced at 180° C., and is ready fur service as a catalyst of 
hydrogenation. We venture to suggest that the apparently low temperature 
of reduction may be simply explained if the above evidence of a nickel 
cupricarbonate formation is accepted : the reduction of copper carbonate or 
oxide is strongly exothermic, so much so that, for exam})le, it is very ditliculfc 
to maintain the temperature of a compact mass of coj)per oxide below 
180° C, once reduction has set in. This heat is equally liberated, of course, 
as the copper in each cupricarbonate molecule is reduced, and although it is 
rapidly conducted away, it is obvious that at the moment of reduction the 
temperature of the molecule itself is momentarily rai.sod to a considerable 
degree, and consequently the actual temj)erature of reduction of the nickel 
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combined in tlie same molecule as the copper must be considerably above 
180° C. We believe that the mechanism of the reduction is simply that the 
necessary local heat to provide a sufficiently high temperature for the 
reduction of the nickel is forthcoming from the reduction of the copper, 
providing that tlie latter is in sufficiently close proximity to the nickel—and 
our results indicate that nothing short of combination in the same molecule 
provides sufficiently close proximity. 

The " promoter action in this particular case is therefore open to a 
relatively simple explanation, especially as, when comparison is made between 
nickel suitably distributed on a support and a copper-nickel preparation on 
the same support, we have never been able to observe any activity in the 
latter case beyond that of the standard nickel itself. 

Of many tests of tlie two types of catalyst which wo have made under 
comparable conditions, we may sot on record the following, in which 
in each case one part of total nickel was present per 1,000 of cotton-seed oil 
hydrogenated. 

After one hour’s treatment with the plain nickel catalyst, the melting- 
point of the cotton-seed oil was 52J° C.; with two of tlie most active copper- 
nickel catalysts which we have prepared, the melting-points of the oil after 
treatment were 49° and 46*^ C. In these experiments, the test was made by 
taking the copper-nickel catalyst after a preliminary three hours’ reduction 
under cotton-seed oil and employing it in a fresh quantity of the oil; to 
render the test comparable, our standard nickel catalyst was treated with 
cotton-seed oil for a similar period under the same conditions before being 
tested on the oil as above described. 

In thus accounting for the “ promoting ” action of copper-nickel catalyst 
we do not suggest that all cases of promoter action by the addition of small 
quantities of various substances to catalysts are to be similarly, or equally 
simply, explained. 

As we have stated previously, liowever, we are of opinion that a thorough 
study of individual and specific cases in which catalysts are stimulated is the 
best prelude to a subsequent generalised theory. 
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On the Absorption of X 54()0*97 A. by Luminous Mercury Vapour. 

By Prof. J. C. McLennan, F.ILS., D. S. Ainslie, M.A., and 
Miss F. M. Calk, B.A., University of Toronto. 

(Ecceived June 17, 1922.) 

[Plate 1.] 

1, Introduction, 

Numerous investigators who have studied the structure of the mercury 
green line X 5460*97 A. have found that it consists of a wide central 
unresolved band, flanked on either side by three or more clearly resolved 
components that are usually designated as satellites. Janicki* has shown^ 
however, and so has Nagaoka,f that the central portion of the line can bo 
resolved into well defined components when a Lummer plate of high 
resolving power is used by itself, or is crossed with another of the same 
kind, or with a high grade Mu'lon spectrograph. From such investigations it 
would appear to be definitely settled that the lino is produced by twelve 
separable and distinct wave-lengths. These components, as measured by 
Nagaoka, are shown in their relative positions, and with approximately 
their relative intensities, in fig. 1. The values of their relative wave-lengths, 
as measured by Janicki and Nagaoka, are given in Table I. 

In their investigations on the structure of the line X 5460*97 A., Janicki,J 


Mercury wavelengili A.= 546 iA°U 



Janicki, ‘Ann, der Phys.,’ vol, 33, p. 438 (1912). 
t Nagat)ka, ‘ Proc. Tokyo Math. 2n(l Ser., vol. 8, No. 8 , p. 229, October, 1915. 
I Janicki, ‘ Ann. der Phys.,* vol. 19, p. 35 (1906). 
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Table I.—StrucUire of Line \ 5460*97 A. 


Component. 

(Janicki). 

A\ (Nagaoka). 

AX (Mean). 


-0*236 A. 

-0 *2368 A. 

-0-2864 A. 

-6 

-0*102 A. 

-0*1018 A. 

-0-1019 A. 

-4 

-0 *068 A. 

-0-0698 A. 

-0 -0689 A. 

-3 

-0*048 A. 

-0 0.168 A, 

-0-0474 A. 

-2 

-0*022 A. 

-0 0199 A. 

-0-021 A. 

-1 

-0*009 A. 

-0-0084 A. 

-0 -0087 A. 

M 

0 *000 A. 

0 0000 A. 

0-0000 A. 

1 

0 *009 A. 

0 -0082 A. 

0 -0086 A. 

2 

0*018 A. 

0 0184 A. 

0-0182 A. 

3 

0 *084 A. 

0 -0852 A. 

0 -0846 A. 

4 

0*1281 A. 

0-1282 A. 

0 -1281 A. 

5 

0-2141 A. 

0 -2142 A. 

0 -2141 A. 


Prince Galitzin and Wilip,* Stansfieldf and one of the writers found that, 
when an Heraeus quartz mercury arc lamp was used as the source of light 
(and also when other forms of lamps were used as w’ell), the structure of the 
line underwent a profound iiKxlification when the radiation was produced by 
the passage of very heavy electric currents in place of weak ones. Janicki 
observed, in place of the original line and its satellites, a peculiar system of 
five equidistant bands, the original components of the line being apparently 
lost in a continuous spectrum. 

Prince Galitzin and Wilip suggested that the effect was probably due to a 
reversal of some of the constituents of the line or to some property of the 
resolving apparatus, and Stansfield rather favoured the view that the bands 
were due to secondary spectra produced by the drhelon that he used. The 
view taken by one of us was that the phenomenon had the appearance of a 
reversal of the main component due to absorption, together with a widening 
and intensification of the satellites arising from an increase in the tem¬ 
perature and pressure of the mercury vapour in the lamp. 

This view was in keeping with some observations made by Kuch and 
EetschinskyJ on the illumination from two mercury lamps, one of which was 
placed behind the other so that the light from the first had to traverse the 
vapour in the second. They found that the radiation from the combination 
of lamps with this arrangement was less than the sum of the radiations 
from each separately. Similarly, from direct photometric measurements, it 
was shown by PflUger§ and by Grebe|| that radiation of the wave-length 
X 6460*97 A. had its intensity diminished by being passed through mercury 
vapour in a luminous condition. 

* Prince Galitzin and Wilip, ‘ Bull, de lAcad. Sc. de St. P6tcrBbourg,’ 1907, p. 159. 

t Stansfield, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ 1909. 

+ Kuch and Retschinsky, ‘Ann. der Phys.,' vol. 22, p. 882 (1907). 

PflUger, * Ann. der Ph.vs.,’ vol. 26, p. 789 (1908). 

II Grebe, ‘Ann. der Phy«.,’ vol. 36, p. 834 (1911). 
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By the use of an interferometer of the Jamin type, Koch and Friedrich* * * § 
showed that anomalous dispersion, too, could be obtained at \ 54G0*97 A. 
with mercury vapour feebly luminous, but not with llie vapour in the 
ordinary non-luminous condition. 

Further, Starke and Herweg,t in reporting in 1913 on some experiments 
made by them preliminary to studying magnetic rotation and the inveme 
Zeeman effect with mercury vapour, state that they found, when the light 
from a strongly excited mercury lamp was passed through a second feebly 
excited one, they could, when a pair of nicols was used to suitably modify 
the intensity of the light emitted by the first lamp, obtain a reversal of the 
main component of the line \ 5460*97 A. They also state, without giving 
the wave-lengths involved, that they observed reversals of the satellites of 
the main line. 

From this investigation it would appear that, in mercury vapour in the 
luminous condition, atoms of mercury exist in states suitable for the 
absorption of a number of those wave-lengths of light which in the aggregate 
produce the spectral line \ 5460*97 A. 

In a pa{)er published by Metcalfe and Venkaiesachar,J in November of 
last year, there was described a series of interesting experiments on the 
absorption of the wave-length X 5460*97 A. by mercury vapour rendered 
luminous by the passage of electric currents of varying intensities. In 
these experiments the observations were made with a Fabry and Perot 
interferometer, a low-power ichelon spectrograph, and a concave grating 
having a radius of 10 feet and a ruling of 45,000 lines. 

With the Fabry and Perot interferometer a reversal was obtained not 
only of the main component of the green line, but also apparently of the 
satellite X 4-0*09 A. (No. 4-3, Table I). The authors cited also reported that, 
with the concave grating, the reversal of the green line on a continuous 
spectrum used as a background was obtained with striking clearness. 

As Aston§ has shown that mercury consists of some six isotopes with 
atomic weights 197-200, 202, 204, it would follow that, in the spectrum of 
eacli of these isotopes, there sfiould be a wave-length approximately equal to 
X 5460*97 A. Moreover, if the green line in the sj^ectriim of one of the 
isotopes of mercury consists of a main component and one or more satellites, 
one should expect to find a similar structure for the green line in the 
spectrum of eacli of the other isotopes. It is presumable also that in 

* Koch and Friedrich, ‘ Phys. Zeit.,’ December 21, p. 1193 (1911). 

+ Starke and Herweg, ‘ Phys. Zeit.,’ January 1, p. 1 (1913). 

X Metcalfe and Venkatesachar, ‘ Koy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 100, p. 149 (November, 1921). 

§ Aston, * Isotopes ’ (Edwin Arnold and Co.), 1921, p. 72. 
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ordinary mercury vapour we have present atoms of each of the different 
isotopes of the element, A question naturally arises, then, as to the identity 
of the wave-lengths that constitute the green line as ordinarily observed. 
Do all of the wave-lengths shown in fig. 1 arise from atoms of one only of 
the isotopes of mercury, or do some of these wave-lengths originate in the 
atoms of different isotopes of mercury ? Another question that arises is— 
should we expect the satellites of a main line to be absorbed to any appre¬ 
ciable extent when the main line itself is absorbed by luminous mercury 
vapour. 

If some of the components shown in fig. 1 originate in the atoms of 
different isotopes of mercury, then, on the basis of the results obtained by 
the investigators cited above, one should expect to find that on passing 
radiation of the wave-length \ 5460*97 A. through luminous mercury vapour 
reversals would be obtained, at least in the case of those wave-lengths which 
represent the main constituent in tlie line group of wave-lengths associated 
with each isotope. 

For the purpose of investigating this matter further than has been done, a 
series of experiments was made by the writers at intervals as opportunity 
offered during the past few months, and as a result it has been found that 
only in the case of the main component, designated 0 in fig. 1, and of satel¬ 
lites Nos. 4-1 and —1, Table I, was complete absorption obUiined by mercury 
vapour rendered luminous by the passage through it of electric currents. No 
reversals wore obtained with any of the so-called satellites of the green line 
other than those mentioned. In particular, no appreciable absorption was 
observed in any of our experiments of satellite No. +3, A\ = -f 0*085 A. 

2. Apparatus, 

In the experiments several different forms of mercury vacuum arc lamps 
were used, but one that was found specially useful is shown in fig. 2. 



In operating this lamp, the current was drawn from the 110 D.C. mains. 
When the terminals D and E were used, the arc was easily started by giving 
the lamp a slight shake, and when other terminals were used, the lamp 
was generally started by heating the mercury in the terminal recesses with a 
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bunsen burner and then passing a weak discharge from a small induction 
coil through the vapourised mercury. 

In studying the constitution of the green line \ 5460*97 A., two Lummer 
plates and an dchelcn spectrograph of thirty plates were used, both already 
described in other communications.* In all experiments the radiation consti¬ 
tuting the green line was isolated by moans of one of the filters made by 
the Adam Hilger Company for the purpose. 

3. Emisdon Experiments, 

In the first set of experiments the constitution of the green line was investi¬ 
gated by analysing the radiation issuing laterally from a Cooper Hewitt 
mercury arc lamp, operated on currents of between 3 and 4 amperes. 

The resolution obtained with the &helon spectrograph is shown in h, fig. 3, 
and with the Lummer plate in 6, fig. 4, Plate 1. The constitution of the 
line, as revealed by the Mielon and the Lummer plates, was a central 
unresolved band, flanked on one side by the satellites Nos. —6, —5, and —4, 
and on the other side by the satellites No. -h3, -f 4. 

From reproduction &, fig. 4, it will be seen that satellite No. —6 of one order 
in the Lummer plate diffraction pattern came between the unresolved baud 
and satellite No, + 3 of the next lower order. The correctness of the identifi¬ 
cation of this satellite was established by obtaining the fringe pattern with 
the kkelon crossed with a Lummer plate. Such a fringe pattern is shown in 
fig. 5, Plate 1. In this pattern, satellite No. —6 is indicated by the letters 
a, a, rt, a. 

When the tkJudon was used crossed with a Lummer plate, it will be seen 
that satellite No. -f 5 (see rf, d, d, rf, fig. 5) was also brought into evidence. 
On several occasions in the course of our observations satellite No. —3 was 
seen, but it was always weak. It was faintly recorded between satellite 
No. —4, and the unresolved portion of the line on the negative from which h 
in fig. 4 was obtained. On account of its weak intensit;^, its distinctness was 
lost }fi the process of reproduction, and it only appears in the reproduction as 
a blurred strip. 

As a result of our emission experiments we were able to confirm the 
existence of the satellites Nos, +3, 4*4, -f5, and —3, —4. —5, —6. The 
main constituent and the satellites Nos. +1, +2 and Nos. —1, —2, we were 
not able to resolve directly with the optical equipment at our disposal. 
It will be seen later, however, that we were able to demonstrate quite 
definitely the existence of the satellites Nos. +2 and —2. 

* McLennan, ‘Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 87, p. 269 (1912); McLennan and McLeod, 
‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 90, p. 213 (1914). 
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4. Absorption Experiments, 

In our first absorption experiments lamps similar to that shown in fig. 2 
were used and observations were made by studying the radiation issuing from 
the ends of the lamp A and B. The lamp it may be stated was continuously 
exhausted during the experiments by a Gaede mercury pump. In preliminary 
experiments it was found that when a strong arc was established between D 
and E, D and F, D and G, F and G, or F and H, for example, the mercury 
vapour was distilled over from the arc towards B the colder portion of the 
tube. This distilled vapour was generally luminous and of a salmon or 
pinkish colour. Under these circumstances end-on observations at B showed 
that in the portion of the line \5460‘97 A. that we found unresolved in our 
emission experiment described above there always appeared a narrow dark 
reversal line. This reversal produced by the pinkish coloured luminous 
vapour was always distinct but it was not what could be called a strong 
reversal. 

If, liowever, with a strong arc established betweeh I) and H, for example, we 
passed a discharge from a ^ kilowatt Clapp Eastham 15,000 volt transformer 
operated on a current of about 1 ampere through the vapour between J and 
K or J and L it was found that reversal became much more marked. When 
the mercury in the recesses J and K or L, and the tube between these points 
as well, was strongly heated with the flame of a Bunsen burner, it was found 
possible with a certain application of heat, to obtain a vapour between J and 
K in such a cotidition of pressure or temperature, or probably both, that the 
appearance of the transformer discharge suddenly underwent a definite and 
very marked change. Under conditions of room temperature the discharge 
from the transformer was generally of a whitish appearance, but when the 
vapour reached the state mentioned, it suddenly took on a blue-greenish 
appearance. Under these circumstances the absorption was very marked, 
more extensive, and very clearly defined. 

Photographs taken of the Echelon and the Lummer plate patterns under these 
circumstances are reproduced in a, fig. 3, and in «, fig. 4, Plato 1. From Mieso 
it will be seen that the central portion of the unresolved band in b, fig. 3, 
and h, fig. 4, was absorbed. This result was similar to what was observed 
by Metcalfe and Venkatesacher. 

Various attempts wore made by increasing the discharge from the trans¬ 
former and by making alterations in the density of the vapour through which 
the discharge passed to widen out the absorption band, but it was found that 
while it could be obtained with widths extending all the way from a thin 
clearly defined line to the width shown in reproductions figs. 3 and 4, it 
apparently reached a definite width beyond which it could not be extended. 
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This suggested that what appeared in a of tigs. 3 find 4 as two unabsorbed 
edges of the wide central band shown in &, tigs. 3 and 4, was really the 
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L _ Unrest _ 

Fiu. 3. 

fringe pattern of the two satellites Nos. -f 2 and —2 found by Nagaoka and 
Janicki. To test this idea we carefully measured up our plates and it was 
found by taking satellite No. -h4 as the base of our measurements that the 
unabsorbed edges gave for A\ their reduced separation from the main 
component (as given by Nagaoka and Janicki) +0*019 A. and —0*020 A. 
As the averages of Nagaoka and Janicki's measurements of AX for satellites 
Nos. +2 and —2 were respectively +0*0182 and —0*021 we have concluded 
that what appeared as unabsorbed edges of the main line was in reality the 
two satellites Nos. +2 and —2. 

It would appear, therefore, from our experiments that under the maximum 
absorption conditions which obtained in our experiments the absorption of the 
main line and of the satellites Nos. +1 and —1 was complete. 

Our experiments, therefore, showed that, with the conditions used by us, 
complete absorption was obtained of the main line and of the satellites 
Nos. +1 and —1, but no trace of reversals with any of the satellites Nos. +2 
+ 3, +4, +5 or -2, —3, —4, —5 and —6. Plate 1, fig. 6, brings out the 
fact that when the main component and the satellites Nos. +1 and — I were 
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completely absorbed the satellite No. + 5 was not absorbed. In this figure. 
e and b, i.e., satellites Nos. +2 and —2, are shown quite distinctly with the 
components 0 and Nos. +1 and — 1 absorbed. The figure also shows that 
under these conditions satellite No. 6, i.e., d, d, d, d, did not show reversal, 
neither was it absorbed. 

6. Absorption of the Zeeman Components of the Green Line. 

From a number of investigations it is known that when a mercury arc is 
established in a weak magnetic field the radiation constituting the greou line 
emitted at right angles to the field is magnetically resolvable into three 
components. In high magnetic fields, however, it can be broken up into nine 
equally spaced components, the spacing being equal to one quarter of the 
separation between the outer mentjf^rs of a normal Zeeman triplet. Of these 
nine components those constituting the central triplets are polarised in a plane 
perpendicular to the lines of force, while those constituting the two outer 
triplets are polarised in a plane parediel to the magnetic field. 

In our experiments on the absorption of the magnetic components of the 
green line, the arrangement of the lamp used is shown in a and b of fig. 6 
It consisted of the branches FG and EK. The one branch FG, shown 


M 




in a, fig. 6, was inserted within the pole pieces of an electromagnet, so as to 
lie along the lines of force, and the other was attached centrally to it and at 
right angles, as shown in b, fig. 6. The arc was established between the 
terminals H and J, and the light which was studied was that which issued 
from the arc and passed through the branch KE. On issuing from KE the 
light was'passed through a collimator, and into the Lutnmer plate in the 
usual way. On emerging from the Lummer plate, the light was passed through 
a Wollaston double-image prism and afterwards allowed to ibll upon the lens 
of a camera. With this arrangement, the image in the focal plane of the 
camera consisted of two fringe pattems which overlapped over a portion of 
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their length. Care was taken to give the Wollaston prism such an orienta¬ 
tion that, with no magnetic field on, the fringes in the upper pattern weio 
directly in line with those in the lower. The prism was also arranged so that 
the light forming the upper pattern was polarised in a plane parallel to the 
lines of force, and that forming the lower pattern polarised in a plane 
perpendicular to the field. 

In the first experiment magnetic fields wore used sufficiently high to resolve 
the green line into a Zeeman nonet. The method of coincidence was applied, 
and it consisted in so choosing the magnetic field that the outer triplet on the 
left-hand side of one order in the upper, fringe pattern coincided with the 
outer triplet on the right-hand side of the next higher order of the same 
pattern. A reproduction of a photograph is shown in a, fig. 7, Plate 1. 
It will be seen from the reproduction how accurately coincidence can be 
obtained. The light forming the fringes in the upper pattern was, as already 
stated, all polarised in a {(iane parallel to the lines of force, while that forming 
the fringes in the lower pattern was all polarised in a plane perpendicular to 
the field. The undisplaced component of the nonet was therefore the central 
fringe in each of the triplets shown in the lower pattern. With this method 
of ooincidence, it is easy to see that the separation A\ of each of the outer 
members of the triplets in the lower pattern relative to the undisplaced 
member was equal to 1/6 AXm. where the value of AXm is given in the 
following table of data regarding the Lummer plate used to effect the 
resolution:— 

Table II. 

Data for Luimuer pUte. BefracliTS Indtcei. 



A (A). 


d ^0 '448 cm. 

6568 046 

1*50746 

A 5461 X 10“*cxn. 

5806 *166 

1*60990 

M - 1*5121 

6890 186 

dnjdK. —580, 

4861*49 

1 *61500 

« 0-2984 A. 

4308 08 

1 '52025 


Since AXm was equal to 0'2984 A., it follows that the separation of the 
outer components of the triplets in the lower patterh from the central 
compohent was 0*0497 A 

In the second experiment exactly the same method was followed as that 
just described, except that the branch of the lamp £K was kept warm with a 
bunsen burner, and the vapour in it was traversed by the discharge from the 
small transformer already desoribed. The fringe pattern obtained in this case 
is that shown in h, fig. 7, Plate 1. There it will- be seen the light forming tlie 
central undisplaced component was completely absorbed by the lumioous 
vapour in the branch BK, while the light forming the other eight magnetic 
components^ of the line suffered no appreciable absorption. 
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In another set of experiments the magnetic field was so chosen that the 
two outer members of the outer triplet on the left-hand side of one order in 
the upper pattern coincided with the two outer members of the outer triplet 
on the right-hand side of tlie next higher order of the same pattern. With 
this arrangement, the fringe system in the upper pattern consisted of a sot 
of quartets, while that in the lower pattern consisted of a set of triplets. 
Reproductions of the photographs of the fringe systems obtained without and 
with the discharge from the transformer passing through the vapour in 
the branch FCr, are shown in a and h respectively in fig. 8, Plate 1. 
There, again, it will be seen that the obliteration of the central undisplaced 
component was complete. In this case, also, no evidence was obtained of any 
appreciable absorption by the luminous vapour in EK of the light forming 
the other eight magnetic components of the line. The separation A\ of each 
of the outer members of the triplets in the lower pattern relative to the 
undisplaced member was in this case 1/7 AXw, 0’0426 A. 

In another set of experiments the magnetic field was so chosen that 
coincidence of the first class obtained. In this case the fringe system in 
the upper pattern consisted of a set of quintets, while that in the lower 
pattern again consisted of a set of triplets. Hero again it was found that 
the central undisplaced component could be completely absorbed without the 
other eight magnetic components showing any appreciable absorption. 

Finally, a magnetic field was used that was just sufficient to resolve the 
green line into a nonet. In this case there was no coinciding of the fringes, 
and both the upper and the lower patterns consisted of a set of very close 
triplets. Hero also the central undisplaced component was completely 
absorbed without the other eight magnetic components showing any 
appreciable absorption. Witli this arrangement it was estimated that the 
separation of the outer components of the triplets in the lower pattern 
relative to the central undisplaced component was only slightly above 0*02 A. 

With the evidence furnished by these experiments on the complete 
absorption of the central magnetic components of the line \ 5460*97 A. by 
luminous mercury vapour, it seems clear that we were justified in concluding 
that the fringes designated by +2 and — 2 in « (fig. 3) and a (fig. 4, Plate 1) 
represented satellites Xos. +2 and —2, and not the unabsorbed edges of a 
broad and central main component of the line. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that it follows from this con¬ 
clusion that absorption by luminous mercury vapour of the light con¬ 
stituting the green line affords a means of easily and clearly demonstrating 
the existence of the satellites of the green line with displacements 
A\ = -I- 0*0182 A. and A\ = —0*021 A. 
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It is of interest to note in passing that, in the absorption of the central 
magnetic component of the green line by the liftninous vapour in FG, we 
have an example of plane polarised light being absorbed by atoms in a 
condition where they are capable of emitting only unpolarised light. 

6. Isotopes of Mercu 7 \i/. 

From what has gone before, it follows that, when light constituting the 
ordinary green line of mercury is passed through moderately luminous 
mercury vapour, the components of tlie line designated by zero and the two 
components separated from it by A\ = —0*087 A. and +0*0086 A. can be 
completely absorbed. 

In seeking for an explanation of this exceptional absorption by luminous 
vapour of these components, and the lack of any marked absorption in the 
case of the other components, one is reminded of the fact that mercury, as 
we ordinarily use it, consists very probably of five, and possibly of six, 
isotopes, with atomic weights 197-200, 202, 204. 

It may be that the three components referred to originate in different 
isotopes of mercury. If this should be so, one would naturally associate the 
component zero with isotope 200 and the components A\ = —0*0087 A. and 
A\ = +0*0086 A. with the isotopes 202 and 198 respectively. 

According to the Bohr theory, we have for two isotopes of an element the 
frequency relation 

^ Mi(Ma + w) ^ Mi(Ma + ?/t) 

V 2 M2 (Ml + til ) \i M2 (Ml + ttiy 

where Mi and M 2 are the masses of the atoms of the respective isotopes and 
ni is the mass of an electron. 

i c m (Ml—M 2 ) 

X-i M 2 (M 1 + ill) 

Applying this to the case of isotopes 200 and 202 we have 

A\_ -0*0005 x2 __ -0*001 _ 1 

Xi 202(200 + 0*0005) 202x200*0005 “ 40400101’ 

or AX = -—I X 5460-97 A. = 0-000135 A. 

40400101 

In a similar way the separations AX corresponding to all the other isotopes 
can be calculated. The results are given in Table III:— 
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Table III. 


Isotope. 

A\. 

AX X 80. 

204 

-0 *000268 X 10-* cm. 

-0 *02144 X 

202 

-0 000185 

-0 *01080 

200 

0 00000 

0*00000 

199 

+ 0 •0000686 

+ 0*00648 

198 

+ 0 -000138 

+ 0*01104 

197 

•f 0-000279 

+ 0*02032 


From the above results it is seen that the maximum separation of the wave¬ 
lengths at or near 5460*97 A. arising from all the isotopes of mercury is, on 
the Bohr theory, approximately 0*000547 x lO""® cm., i.r., it is about 1/15 of 
the separation of either of the satellites Nos. -f 1 and —1 from the zero 
central component. 

On the Bohr theory, then, none of the eleven satellites of the green line can 
be considered as originating in any of the isotopes of mercury with atomic 
weights 197, 198, 199, 202, and 204. 

In some experiments, however, that we have recently made with lithium 
we have found that the red line of lithium consists of two doublets with a 
separation between three and four times that calculated on the basis of BohFs 
theory for isotopes of atomic weight 6 and 7. From this result and from the 
results obtained by Merton* and by Aronbergf in studying the spectral 
displacements for isotopes of lead, we have been led to put forward the view 
that the observable sj)ectral displacements for isotopes should be given by the 
atomic number times their displacements calculated on the Bohr theory. To 
test this view, the displacements calculated for the isotopes of mercury on the 
Bohr theory have lieen multiplied by 80, the atomic number of mercury, and 
the results are given in column 3 of Table III. 

Table IV. 


Isotope. 

Isotope displacement 

X atomic numl>or. 

Satellite. 

Satellite separation. 

204 

-0 *02144 X lO-** cm. 

No. (-2) 

-0-210xl0-'<cm. 

202 

-0 *0108 

No.(-l) 

-0-0087 

200 

0 

M 

0 

199 

0-00548 

— 

— 

198 

0*01104 

No.( + l) 

0 *0080 

197 

0 *02082 

No. ^2) 

0 *019 


These results are also given in Table IV, together with the separations of 
satellites Nos. ±1 and ±2, as found by Janicki and Nagaoka. 

From this Table it will be seen that the calculated displacements for 
isotopes 204, 202, 198, and 197 are in approximate agreement with the 

* ‘ Merton, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 96, p. 388 (1920), 

+ Aronberg, ‘Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc.,* vol. 3, p. 710(1917); and * Astrophys. Journ., 
vol. 47, p. 96 (1918). 
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displacements corresponding to satellites Nos. —2, —1, and Nus. +1, +2. 
No satellite of the green line, however, has been identified as yet with the 
displacement calculated for an isotope of atomic weight 199, and this is 
rather interesting, for while Aston has found that there are isotopes of 
mercury with atomic weights between 197 and 200, he has not as yet been 
able to assert definitely that one exists with atomic weight 199. 

Too great emphasis, however, should not be jdaced upon the view we have 
put forward tentatively that the spectral displacements for different isotopes 
can be determined by multiplying by the atomic number the displacements 
calculated on the Bohr theory. 

For even if this view should turn out to be correct, and it might be used to 
explain the absorption by luminous mercury vapour of the main c;om])onent 
and of the components Nos. +1 and —1 of the green line, it would leave 
unexplained the non-absorption by luminous mercury vapour of the 
components of the green lino Nos. -1-2 and —2. 

7. Snnui/iary of Remits, 

1. It has been shown that when the radiation constituting the green line 
of mercury is passed through moderately luminous mercury va})our, the 
main component and the components No. -fl, A\ = 0'00(S6 A., and 
No. —1, A\ = —0*0087 A., can be strongly absorbed. 

2. No marked absorption by luminous mercury vapour was observed in the 
case of the other nine components of the green line. 

3. Of the nine members constituting the magnetically resolved green line, 
it was found that the central undisplaced member was the only one that could 
be markedly absorbed by luminous vapour. 

4. It has been shown that absorption by luminous mercury vapour of the 
light constituting the green line in the spectrum of mercury, affords a means 
of clearly and easily denionstrating tlie existence of the components of the 
line with separations A\ = -f 0*0182 A., and A\ = —0 021 A., i.e, satellites 
Nos. “f 2 and —2. 

5. Some considerations have been presented in support of the view that the 
components of the green line of mercury, for which A\ = -f 0*0182 A., 
0*0086 A., —0*0087 A., —0*021 A., and zero, may originate in atoms of the 
element having respectively the weights 197, 198, 202, 204.. and 200. 
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The Effect of Te'niperature on Gravitative Attraction, 

By P. E. Shaw, B.A., D.Sc., and N. Davy, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 

(Communicated by Prof. E. H. Barton, F.R.S. Received January 9, —Revised 

July 24, 1922.) 

Previous work by one of us* with a torsion balance of the Boys-Cavendish 
type had appeared to indicate that the so-called Newtonian Constant of 
Gravitation increases slightly as the attracting bodies are heated. The 
attempt has now been made to carry tlie work to a liigher order of accuracy 
witli a view to confirming or dis[)roving that result. The clearing up of this 
point has become of greater importance on account of the recent development 
in the theories of gravitation. 

The same deluiato torsion balance was used as in the former experiments. 
This consisted of a fine quartz fibre carrying a light beam, from which two 
silver balls were suspended by fibres of unequal length. It was contained in 
a vacuum tube, and the observations were ma<lo by means of a beam of light 
proceeding from an illuminated scale through a window in the vacuum tute, 
and reflected by a small plane mirror attached to the torsion fibre. Two lead 
spheres, each of 100 lbs. weight, were placed near the silver spheres, so that by 
their attraction first to one side and then to the other, a torsional deflection 
might be obtained from which to calculate G. These deflections were not 
determined directly on account of tlie length of time required for the torsion 
system to come to rest, but were calculated from observations of successive 
turning points of the image of the scale. 

The most important improvement in the new arrangement was in regard 
to the methods of suspension, both of the vacuum tube and of the large 
attracting spheres. Previously, trouble had arisen from disturbing tremors 
due chiefly to distant railway trains, which made accurate observations of 
turning points diflicult to secure. Tlie aim was to keep out tremors by 
arranging a suspended system, not too tightly gripped, yet held firmly enough 
to prevent slight displacements of component parts of the apparatus which 
would render the lesulis worthless. For this purpose the vacuum tube was 
suspended from a cranked iron bar, in cantilever fashion, the bar itself being 
capable of turning about a horizontal axis, but held by steel springs and lead 
weights, so as to keep the tube vertical. This arrangement formed a “ floating 
system,” any lateral displacements in which were prevented by thick pads of 
indiarubber. Moreover, the floating system was itself suspended from strong 

* Shaw, ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ A., vol. 216, 1916. 
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angle irons heavily loaded, and resting on steel balls embedded in rubber 
placed in recesses in the walls of the building. With these dispositions it 
was found possible, under good working conditions, to estimate the turning 
points of the moving image of the scale accurately to 0*1 mm. A further 
improvement was obtained by increasing the distance from mirror to scale to 
6 metres. Around the suspended system were wound coils of tul)ing through 
which a steady stream of cold water was passed, and this, together with a 
packing of cotton-wool, maintained the vacuum tube and its contents at a 
steady temi>erature. 

A temperature etieot was sought in the differences of the dedections of the 
balance obtained when the large masses, used first cold, then hot, and then 
cold again, were moved frcnii an A position to a B ])Osition. To give the results 
of one complete experiment (the whole number of which was eleven)—In 
millimetres of scale, the mean of seven “ cold ” deflections was 207*06 (greatest 
207*20, least 206*95), and of twelve '' hot ” deflections 206*98 (greatest 207*16, 
least 206*85). Thus the mean difference in range was —0 08 mm., and as 
this is within the limits of experimental error, the result deduced is that, 
assuming G does vary according to a law G = Go(l-f a^), then a is at any 
rate numerically less than 1*6 x 10“**. Thus, as far as these experiments go, 
i.e,, for a temperature range 0° to 250*^ C., G remains constant. 

This result is in opposition to that of the previous work, and we are of the 
opinion that slight displacements of the heavy masses occurring during the 
experiments introduced sVvStematic errors in the former work. In the present 
exjxjriments we think we have secured the absence of those by firmer 
support. 

We wish to record our obligation to the Iloyal Society for a grant in aid of 
this research. 
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The Loss of Energy of an a-Ray Beam in its Passage through 
Matter, Part I .—Passage through Air and CO^, 

By r. L. Kapitza, Lecturer in Physics in the Poly technic Institute, Petrograd. 

(Communicated by Prof. Sir E. Rutherford, F.R.S.—Received June 21, 1922.) 

Introduction, 

An a-particle, emitted from a radio-active body, will, during its jmssage 
through matter, gradually lose kinetic energy. The experiments of Rutherford 
and Robinson* have shown that this kinetic energy is converted into an 
equivalent amount of lieat generated in the matter. 

These experiments confirm the law of the conservation of energy, but give 
no indication of the mechanism whereby the energy is given to the surrounding 
8p6Lce. This mechanism lias been examined theoretically by Thomson ,f Bohr,J 
and Darwin,§ who proved that the energy of the a-my, when passing near an 
atom, was first given to the electrons, wliich, in turn, yielded their energy to 
the atom. The manner in which the a-particle yields its energy to the 
electrons depends, on the average, on the speed of the a-partiele, and on the 
number and arrangement of the electrons within the atom. 

The dependence of the loss of energy of the a-particle on its sj)ced and the 
structure of the atom has been examined by two methods. The first is that 
in which the «-particle is projected through different thicknesses of material, 
its emergent velocity being determined by the deflection produced in a 
magnetic field. This method has been einjiloyed by Rutherford,1| Geiger,IF 
and Marsden and Taylor.** This is, a frwri, the most exact method of 
attack, but in the experiments there is a weak point, in that the deflected 
beam must be observed, photographically, or by means of scintillations, and 
towards the end of the range, when the energy is small, these methods of 
detection lose their sensitiveness. 

It is a surprising fact that, so far, no a-particle has been detected by these 
methods with a velocity less than 0’4 of the a-particle from radium C. 
Consequently, it is not known how the last 16 per cent, of the energy of 

* E. Rutherford and II. Robinson, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 25, p. 312 (1913). 

t J. J. Thomson, ‘ Conduction of Electiicity through Gjises,’ pp. 370-382. 

J N. Bohr, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 25, p. 10 (1913). 

S 0. G. Darwin, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 23, p. 907(1912). 

i| E. Rutherford, ‘Phil. Mag.,' vol. 12, p. 138 (1906). 

^ H. Geiger, ‘Roy. Soc. Pi’oc.,* A, vol. 83, p. 505 (1910). 

E. Marsden and T. S. Taylor, ‘ Roy, Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 88, p. 443 (1913). 
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tli« a-particle is expended, in spite of the faet that this energy is quite 
coiisiderable. 

The second method consists in the study of the amount of the ionisation 
produced by the a-particle in different parts of its range. If we assume that 
all the energy of the a-particle is lost in the production of ions, and that the 
production of each ion requires the same amount of energy, then we can, 
from the ionisation curve, obtain information about the loss of energy of the 
a-particlc in its passage through a gas. The weak points of this method are 
(1) that tlie assumption has no definite theoretical or experimental founda¬ 
tion, and (2) that the method cannot be applied to matter in the solid state. 

In the present experiments, which were carried out at the suggestion of 
Sir Ernest liutherford, an attempt is made to determine tlie energy of the 
a-particlo by measuring the heating effect whicli it can produce after having 
travelled a definite portion of its range. Any method which is to be used 
for this purpose must possess the following qualities :—First, since it is 
necessary to use a narrow beam of a-particles, the energy of a small fraction 
(about 1000th) of the total number of a-particles emitted from the source 
has to be measured. If the measuring instrument has a sensitiveness of 
10*'^ calories per second, it would be possible to detect an energy of 0*3 per 
cent, of the initial energy by determining the range to an accuracy of 1 per 
cent. Second, if a source of llaC is used, wliioh decays rapidly, the measuring 
instrument must, in order to obtain a considerable number of readings, have 
a small thermal capacity, and must also be able to n‘ach a state of equilibrium 
rapidly. A Boys* radio-micronictcr could be used for this ])urpose, provided it 
were made sufficiently sensitive and the consti'uction modified to suit the 
above requirtMuents. 


General Theory of the Airparatus, 

The directions of modification of the apj>aratu8 may be seen from the 
following considerations. The principal [)art of the radio-micrometer (fig. 1) 
consists of a loop of wire of high conductivity, L, terminated at one end by a 
thermocouple, JT, and supported by means of a quartz fibre, F, in a magnetic 
field, H. If one end, J, of the thermo-junction is heated, a current circulates 
in the loop, and a deflection is produced. Having determine 1 the resistance, 
r, of the thermocouple and the loop (that of the latter being small), the area, 
S, of the loop, and the torsion-couple per unit twist, /a, of the fibre, an 
increase, in the temperature of one end of the thermocouple produces ** 
deflection, 0, given by 

^ = BAT—. (i) 

. rp 


VOL. CII.—^A. 
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where B is a constant depending on the nature of the thermocouple. At 
first sight, it appears that great sensitiveness could be produced by having S 
and H large, and small. But it is necessary to bear in mind the second 
condition, which demands tliat the time for the deflection to reach its maximum 
value should be small. Taking into account the time, if I is the moment of 
inertia of the suspended system, we have the following equation of motion— 


in which K is the damping factor. This damping is a consequence of the 
eddy, currents induced in the loop during its motion in the magnetic field. It 
is easy to show that K is given by 


K = 


r 


(hi) 


If the roots of the characteristic equation of (ii) are imaginary, damped 
oscillations will be ex(?cuted by the system. If the roots are real the maximum 
displacement is reached in a continuous manner. For the so-called critical 
point, when the roots are equal, the system attains its maximum displacement 
in the shortest time. In practice it is not necessary to work exactly at the 
critical point, but for the purpose of mathematical investigation we shall 
consider this particular condition. Then 

K* = 41/i, (iv) 

and the period of oscillation of the system, t, is given by 

T =2wy/(lift). (V) 

Introducing (iii), (iv), and (v) into equation (i), we get 

This solution shows that for a given r, is indeiiendent of S, and 
increases as I and r decrease. These considerations lead us to conclusions 
very different from those indicated at first sight by equation (i). It is 
necessary to make the loop small so tiiat the moment of inertia may be small 
and also that the wire should not be too thin so that r may be kept small. 

Further, by making the radio-micrometer small, it is e^isier to shield it 
from stray external temperature effects, while the time to reacli the thermal 
equilibrium value is small. These two considerations were of the highest 
importance, for in the experimenls it was found that it was much more 
difficult to shield from the stray effects than to increase the sensitiveness to 
any desired amount. 
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Description of ih^ Apparatvs. 

(i) Susjnmsion System (figs. 1 and 2).—The suspeiisiou system is placed 
between pole pieces, N, S, of circular cvoss-scctiou and separated by a 
distance of 3*4 nnn. It is supported by a short 
quartz fibre, of thickness 2*0/x to 2*5 /a. The 
magnetic field is produced by a double horseshoe 
magnet, M, M, taken from a Bosch magneto. As 
pointed out by Boys in his earlier jiapers, the 
greatest difficulty in the construction of the sus¬ 
pension system arises from the fact that, owing 
to the magnetism of the loop, the motion cannot 
be controlled by the use of tliin quartz fibres. 

In a recent paper, Witt* has given a very elegant 
method for the production of noii-magnetic sus¬ 
pension systems. This method was applied in the 
following manner: A copper wire, diameter 
0‘14 to 0*23 mm., was taken and bent into a loop, 

L, as shown in fig. 1. After carefully cleaning 
with acid and washing with distilled water, it 
was attached to a quartz fibre which supported a 
mirror. It was then placed between the sharp- 
pointed pole-pieces of an electromagnet, between 
which a magnetic field with a large gradient 
could be obtaine<l. When the magnet was (ixcited, 
a very large defioction of the spot of light from 
the mirror occurred. This deflection wiis due 
to the paramagnetism of the specimen, owing 
probably to the presence of small amounts of iron 
generally found in commercial copper. Pure 
copper is diamagnetic. The loop was now placed 
in an electrolytic bath and pure copper deposited 
on it. Starting with a current of 1*5 milliamp6res, and finishing with a 
current of 3 milliamp^res, so that the total input wtis from 13 to 15 
milliampere-houi's, specimens were obtained which gave, on test, deflections 
of less th^in 1 cm. A bath of commercial copper 8ul])hato solution, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, was used. One interesting phenomenon was observed. 
When the current was from 2 to 3 milliaiiipferes, the deposit was diamagneti.:, 
but by increasing the current up to 6 to 7 milliamperes, the deposit was loss 

* Witt, ‘ Phys. Zeit.,* vol. 21, p. 374 (1920). 
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alloys used in its construction wore those given by Witt.* The pieparatioii 
of the strips for the thermocouple was done in the following way: A small 
portion of the alloy was taken, placed between glass j)lato8, fused and 
compressed. In such a way sheets of tliickness as small as 0*01 mm. could 
be obtained. In practice, strips of width 0*3 to 0*4 mm. and length 3 to 
6 mm. were cut from sheets of thickness 0*03 to 0*05 mm. Those were 
soldered, by means of a soft solder, at one en<l to the loop at T and at the 
other end to a small thin silver plate, J. It is necessary to mount the 
thermocouple to the loop soon after its preparation, because otherwise, if left 
in the air, after about 3 or 4 hours the loop becomes appreciably para¬ 
magnetic, due to the deposit of dust on it. All the work on the loop must 
be done on a clean glass plate using brass tweezers. The thermocouple 
cannot be made non-magnetic, and it is essential that it should be placed as 
far as possible from the magnetic field, as shown in fig. 2. 

To the thermocouple, T, is attached, by means of a hook, a silver disc, D, 
4*5 mm. diameter, made of a silver sheet 30 mgrm. per cm.* weight, so 
chosen to absorb the a-particles and to let the y8- and y-radiation through. 
The disc was attached to the system after the latter was placed in the 
apparatus. The loop was supported by a silver hook, N, which was scaled 
into a glass tube, R (diameter 0 2 mm.), to which was attached a mirror, M, 
dimensions 2 by 1*5 mm., made of a microscope cover-slip. The glass tube 
was employed by Roys, and serves a double ])urpose. First, it puts the 
mirror at a considerable distance from the thermocouple, and thus, owing to 
th(i bad conductivity of the glass, shields the couple from any heating effect of 
the beam of light ; and, second, it keeps the mirror well out of the magnetic 
field. 

(ii) Ty Source (fig. 2).—Beneath the plate of the thermo-junction, D, at a 
distance of 2*5 cm., was placed the source of RaO. This was a brass 
disc, 6, of diameter 1'2 cm., sometimes plane and sometimes concave, with 
a radius of curvature 3*5 cm. This was put in a circular receptacle, 4, 
the edge of whicli projected slightly above the source, the whole being 
placed on a fork, 6, which was capable of rotation about a horizontal axis. 
When the source was rotated 180° from the position shown in fig. 2, no 
a-particles could strike the plate 1) beneath the thermo-junction. This 
method of cutting off the a-rays by rotating through 180° was necessary, 
because using any other method, for example, a shutter, would disturb the 
temperature equilibrium, whereas this is not the case on lotation, since the 
front and back of the source are at the same temperature. A shutter was 
actually tried, and found to produce an extra deflection of 1 to 2 mm., but 

* Witt, loc. cit. 
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rotating the source produced no deflection whatever. The rotation was 
produced by a device, not shown on the figure, placed outside the ai)paratus, 
operated by means of two Bowden cables,* arranged in such a way that the 
source could bo rotated rapidly and without any appreciable vibration of the 
apparatus. 

Throe diaphragms, A, B, C, were placed in the patli of the rays. The 
first, A (see figs. 1 and 2), was made of silver, and was placed at a distance 
0*4 min. from the plate 1). The aperture of this diaphragm was 3*6 mm. 
diameter, whereas that of the plate D was 4 5 mm., so that all the a-particles 
passing through the diaphragm reached the plate. Tn this arrangement it is 
seen that only 1/800 of the a-particles emitted from the source reach the 
plate. The middle of the diaphragm was crossed by two thin silver wires, P, 
the purpose of which will be considered later. 

The diaphragm, B, was of copper, and was covered by a very thin 
aluminium foil, G, of stopping-power equal to 1 mm. of air. This foil 
shielded the thermocouple from the heat radiation from the source, and 
owing to its small thickness, did not seriously alfect the a-particle. The 
foil G thus separates the lower part of the apparatus from the upper, and so. 
prevents the circulation of any convection currents. 

(iii) The Body of the Apparatus ,—In order to vary the amount of energy 
lost by the a-particle between the limits required, the pressure of the gas 
contained within the ’ apparatus had to be varied from 1 cm. of mercury to 
3*8 atmospheres. The apparatus has thus to be air-tight, and this was 
accomplished by means of the rubber rings shown at 0. 

Since changes in the pressure of the gas are accompanied by changes in 
temperature, it is necessary to wait some time for the system to roach thermal 
equilibrium. In order to shorten this time the volume of the gas space must 
be as small as possible consistent with the hict that the a-particlo has to pass 
^ through a certain amount of gas, and with the fact that the suspension .sysU^m 
occupies a certain volume. As is seen from fig. 2 these ideas were embodied 
in the construction of the apparatus, the gas space within which was about 
5 c.c. The body of the apparatus was made of solid brass so as to have a 
thermal capacity large compared with that of the enclosed gas. 

Another idea embodied in the construction of the apparatus was to shield 
the thermocouple from the possible variations in temperature occurring within 
the room. For this purpose we have to avoid any difference in the tem¬ 
peratures of the ends of the thermocouple, JT. A it is clear that to 

keep two points at the same temperatures they must be surrounded by layers 

* These cables consist of a spiral steel tube inside of which a steel wire can move, 
chiefly used on motor cycles. 
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of material possessing alternately good and bad thermal conductivity. This 
was accomplished in the following manner, as shown in fig. 2. The thormo- 
junotion was contained within a cylindrical chamber, 9, made of copper or 
silver. This chamber is surrounded by air except at the junction, 10, with 
the body of tlie apparatus. The second good conductivity layer is the body 
of the ai)paratus itself made of brass. The whole of the apparatus including 
the magnets and the device for rotating the source was contained within a 
copper box with double walls with water between. Under these conditions 
the equilibrium of the system was so good that the zero remained constant 
for periods of several hours. 

The body of the apparatus was made of three parts, 1, 2, 3. The lower 
part, 3, was provided with an opening through which the source was inserted, 
and which could be rapidly closed by means of the brass stopper, 18, and 
tightened by means of the single screw, 17. The axle of the source terminated 
in a pin, 7, passing through a piece of rubber which could be compressed by 
means of the nut, 8, thus keeping the apparatus tight, and the whole could be 
rotated from the outside by means of the device already mentioned. 

The central j)ortion, 2, was supported by means of the circular pole pieces, 
N, S, which were screwed to the fixed magnets, M, M. Opposite the mirror 
of the 8U8i>ensiou system an opening was made, which was covered by a plane 
glass plate, 11, waxed in and kept tight by means of the nut, 12. To the 
lower central part, 10, difTorent heating chambers, 9, could be attached. 

By means of the nozzle, 13, the pressure of the gas within the ap])aratus 
could be varied. The gas entering the apparatus had first to pass through 
the channels, 14 and 15, which were made long and narrow in order that the 
gas could readily attain the temperature of the apparatus. 

The upper portion, 1, consisted of a cap, which was screwed on to the 
portion, 2, after the suspension system was set up. It contains a device, 16, 
for adjusting the zero of the suspension system from the outside. 

(iv) The External Apparatus .—The nozzle, 13, was connected, by means of 
a rubber tube, in series with a glass reservoir of 300 c.c. capacity, which kept 
the pressure of the gas within the af>paratus fairly constant. The roBervoir 
was wrapped in cotton-wool, tiiis being done bewiuse, without it, the tem¬ 
perature variations occurring in the room were transmittetl to the reservoir, 
thus causing changes of pressure of the gas within. Thi; change of pressure 
is transmitted to the inside of the apparatus which in turn causes changes in 
temperature therein. By placing one's finger on the reservoir this pheno¬ 
menon could be easily observed, for a deflection of 1 to 2 cm. was at once 
produced. On wrapping up the apparatus it was possible compjetely to get 
rid of the small.movements, of the order of 0*4 to 0*5 mm., of the spot of 
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light on the scale. The apparatus is, in fact, extremely sensitive to changes 
of pressure, and merely squeezing the rubber tube, which corresponds to a 
change of pressure of the order of 1 / 100 th of a millimetre, caused a deflection 
of 40 to 50 cm. 

The pressure was observed hy means of a simple inei*cury manometer which 
was graduated to read directly from 2*8 to —1 atmospheres. The gas was 
gradually let out of the apparatus by means of a special tap. 

The spot of liglit was focussed on to a scale, at a distance of 1*3 metres, by 
means of an eye-piece lens placed close to the opening, 11. The light came 
from a 100 c.p. pointolite lamp, and in order to absorb the heat in the beam, 
a glass vessel with parallel walls in which water was circulated, was placed 
near the lamp. Beyond the glass vessel a short focus lens was placed in order 
to get a parallel beam of light. This beam now passed through a slit of 1 cm. 
long and 0*2 mm. wide, a good image of which was o]) 8 ervcd on the scale. 
With this arrangement no heating of the apparatus by the light was observed. 

Method of Ohnewntioiu 

The source of a-rays was Ea (B + C) obtained by e.xposing the brass 
disc, 5, to radium emanation. Its activity, m(%asured by 7 -ray 8 , was 
usually equivalent to from 25 to 45 mgrm. lla. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. G. A. K. Crowe for the preparation of tluise sources. The source on 
removal from the emanation was cleaned, measured, and inserted in 
the apparatus. The ai)paratus was then adjusted to the proper pressure, 
or in the case of COa flrst evacuated to a pressure of 1 mm. the gas then 
being admitted to the re(iuircd pressure. AtUn' about 10 minutes the 
apparatus had reached a state of thermal equilibrium and readings were 
possible. The total time that elapsed between tho removal of the source 
from the emanation and the commenemuent of observations was from 20 to 
25 minutes. In order to save time, a photographic method of observation 
was aiTang(Ml, so tliat it was not necessary to wait until complete thermal 
equilibrium was attained. The spot of light was projected on a narrow slit 
behind which a long strip of sensitive pa])er was moved at a rate of 1 to 
1*5 cm. per minute. In attaining thermal equilibrium the spot of light was 
slowly moving across tho slit, and exposing the system to the rays by rotation 
of the source, photographs as shown in fig. 3 were obtained. From those 
photograi)hs it is easy to obtain the deflections produced by the a-particles 
alone. It is only necessary to draw an envelope to the displacement 
produced by the a-rays and measure the distance from the undisturbed curve. 

The photographic method of observation pos.seases several distinct 
advantages. It provides an accurate way of recording the .time, knowledge 
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of which is necessary in calculating the decay of the source. For this 
purpose a small electric lamp was placed in front of the slit wliudi, by means 



of clockwork, gave a flash every minute. These flashes produced the dark 
linos aliown in the [)liotographs. 

Tlie {diotographic motlxxl also ])ermit8 of the mean valno of the observations 
being observed in spite of the fluctuations produced by vibration of the 
apparatus. 

After obtaining tlirc»o or four readings, tlie pressure was reduced to a new 
value and the procedure repeated. After clianging the pressure, tlie time to 
reach approximate e*quilibrium and take the next observation was from 4 to 
6 minutes. Ilimce if the total time taken from tlie removal of the source 
from the emanation to the last observation is 100 to 110 minutes, it is 
possible to obtain from fifteen to ninetemi points on the curve, for each of 
which some two to four observations could be made. 

In all the experiments the pressure was reduced to obtain successive 
readings. The lowest pressure was not less than 1 to 2 cm., for with lower 
pressures the charge acquired by the suspension system cannot be readily lost 
by ionisation in the surrounding apace, and the electrostatic coujile thus 
produced causes inaccuracies in the readings. The gases used were air and 
carbon dioxide taken from a cylinder. The accuracy with which the photo¬ 
graphs obtained could he measured up, using a magnifying glass, was 1/10 mm. 
The observed deflections were then corrected for the decay of the source. 
The distance between the plate D and the source was measured by means of 
a catlietometer. 
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Knowing the temperature and the jnessure witliin the apparatus, the 
amount of gas traversed by the «-[)article before it reaches the plate D can be 
readily calculated. These distances were then expressed in terms of pressure 
760 mm. and temperature 15° (J., and were plotted as abacissic against the 
observed dellections as ordinates. The relations obtained arc shown in 
Diagrams 1, II, 111. 1! the deflection is proportional to the kinetic energy 
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of the particle, then the curves will represent the distribution of energy 
of’ the a-particle at di He rent i)arts of its range. 


t^iray Effects, 

lleforc attempting an interpretation of the curves obtained it is necessary 
to examine the stray effects produced in such a s»msitive apparatus. We will 
first consider any occasional effects and finally the systematic stray effects. 

We have considered the occasional stray effects produced by variations in 
temperature in the room, and the heating efTect of the beam of light; but, 
duo to the precautions previously mentioned, these effects caus(*d no appie- 
ciable error, and never interfered witli the observations. Some inconvenience 
WHS caused by variation of the j)i’c««ure within the apparatus, due to small 
leaks of the order of 1 mm. in 3 or 4 hours. According as the pressure 
within the apparatus w^as greater or less than atmosj)]ieric the zero of the 
suspension system had a new value, but remained quite steady. It was 
feared that this variation in the zero might produce a variation in the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the apparatus. On llie other hand, because the suspension system 
was not entirely non-magnetic, it was feared that the deflections produced 
might not be proportional to the heating produced in tlie plate D by the 
absorption of the a-particles. To examine these points the following experi¬ 
ment was performed. Beneath the thermocouple a very tliin platinum wire 
was placed through whicli different currents were sent. The results obtained 
showed that the deflection was quite proportional to the square of the 
current passing, and that the sensitiveness of the apparatus was quite inde¬ 
pendent of the pressure of l.he gas. It is thus seen that these effects produce 
no error in the readings obtained. 

On account of the small size of the suspension system, and the consequent 
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iin«teadincs8 produced in it by vibrations of the building, it was always 
necessary, in order to obtain good results, to work during the evening. 

The first systematic stray effect is duo to the fact that only a small fraction 
(about 1/800) of the total number of a-rays emitted by the source reached 
the plate D. The rest of the rays lose their energy in heating the body of 
the apparatus. Since this amount of energy is considerable, if no special 
])recautions were taken the stiay effect would be large. The diaphragms, 
B, C, were entirely for tho'purpose of protecting the heating chamber, 9, from 
this effect. To obtain some i<iea of the order of nuignitmle of the effect, the 
following e.xperimcnt was made. The diaj)hragms W and C were removed 
and a lonp of thin wire placed some distance below the heating chamber, 
through which a current was passed of such a magnitude as to i)roduce 
approximately the same heating as that produced by the a-rays. It appears 
that the effect does exist, but it does not, on account of the large thermal 
capacity of the apparatus, reach its maximum value until after 5 minutes. 
The time taken for the suspension system to reach its maximum deflection, 
when the a-rays are absorlxxl in the plate D, is, however, from 5 to 10 seconds. 
On account of this difference in time we can appreciate tho magnitude of tho 
stray effect. In fig. 3, photograph 14, four observations are noted. A, B, C, I), 
which correspond to exposures of 5, 10, 20, 30 seconds. No appreciable 
differences in tho deflections are observed. Tlu^ final small kicks in the 
deflections are due to the fact that in the act of rotation one edge of the 
source comes closer to the plate. 

A further systematic stray effect is due to the fact that the a-particles, 
before striking the plate D, heat the surrounding air. This effect may change 
entirely the nature of the phenomenon, unless proper precautions are taken. 
The broken curve, A, Diagram I,i*epresent8 the results obtained in a previous 
experiment without the use of diaphragms. This curve shows that the 
deflections towards the end of the range of tho a-particles are greater than 
one would expect, and this is due to tlie fact that the a-particles heat the air 
in the neighbourhood of the edges of the plate. In addition, the curve 
extends beyond the end of the range of the a-particlea, and this is due to tho 
heating of the air immediately beneath the plate. The diaphragm A was 
inserted in order to avoid these two stray effects. As already noted, the 
diameter of the aperture in A was less than that of the plate D, and the 
relative positions of A and D prevented any a-particles from getting near the 
edges of the plate. To avoid the heating of the air beneath the plate, two 
fine silver wires, B, crossed the diaphragm at a distance 07 mm. from the 
plate. On account of tlie high thermal conductivity of these wires, the heat 
produced in the air was prevented from reaching the plate, and, instead, was 
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comlvicted to the body of tlu; boating chamber. With these precautions the 
magnitude of these stray ellects was reduced below tlie experimental error, 
as can be scon from the results of the following (jx}>erinient:— 

The source was covered by a mica shoot of stopping-power equal to 3*75 cm. 
of air, and the curve 0 obtained. The broken curve B was obtained without 
the use of the mica sheet. In the former case the whole range of the 
a-particle was obtained with a pressure ju.st one-lialf that in tlie second case. 
Consequently, the heat produced in layers of air of equal thickness ludow 
the j)late should be twice as great in the second case as in the first, and so 
the magnitude of these stray eiftHUs ought to have tlie same variation. The 
good agreement of the curves B and C shows that the etlects could not be 
detected. 

The linal .syslcmatif; stray elfect is due to the absorption of the /8-rays, and 
will be considered later in a special section. 


Sensitiveness and Accuracy of the Method, 


The sensitiveness of the apparatus was considerably reduced by the use of 
the diaphragtn. A, and the silver wires, V, This is easy to understand. 
From equation (i) it is seen that the deflection, 6, is projiortional to the 
increase in teniperaturo, AT, of the thermo-junction. This increase in 
temperature is given by 


AT = 


Q 

K.-hK/ 


where Q is the amount of heat given to the plate per second, Ka, Kj are 
resi>ectively the whole thermal conductivities of the air between the plate,!), 
and the heating ehamber, 1), and the strips forming the theiino-junction. In 
practice Kj is small companMi with Ka. Putting the diapliragm, A, nearer 
the plate, Ka is considerably increased, causing a consequent reduction in the 
sensitiveness of the apparatus. The sensitiveness of the ajiparatus was found 
to be about four times greater when the diaphragm, A, was omitted. It was 
possible to overcome this loss of sensitiveness in the following manner:— 
From equation (i) it is seen that the deflection produced is almost inversely 
proportional to the resistance of the thermocouple (the resistance of the loop 
is small), and making the strips of the thermocouple short and thick, r, is 
diminished. However, this increases K^, since oolfr. Diminishing r 
increases the sensitiveness of the apparatus, but increasing K^- does not 
appreciably affect AT, since K^ is always small compared with Ko. We 
thus see that the thermo-junction should not be made of thin strips. 
However, this method of overcoming the difficulty has two disadvantages 
which, in practice, limit the sensitiveness of the apparatus. 
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First, we see from equation (i) that the deflection, produced by the stray 
effects within the apparatus, is proportional to the term . 

and is independent of K^* and K^. Decreasing r simply increases the above 
term, and we obtain finiifly a system which is very scmsitive to stray effects, 
and which takes a long time to attain thermal equilibrium. 

Second, making the thermo-junction o£ thick strips, it was difficult to 
produce a non-mngnetic suspension system. 

The sensitiveness of the apparatus in the experiments was as follows:— 
The maximum deflection produced per milligram of liaC on the source was 
1*4 mm. in COa and 0 95 mm. in air. The deflection in air is less on account 
of the high«T tluTinal conductivity. Using 40 mgrm. of ItaC as the source, 
the maximum deflections produced were 5*() cm. in COa and 4 cm. in air. On 
the ])hotographs a deflection of 1/lOth of a millimetre could be ineasured. 
Taking into account the decay of the source, after removal from the emanation, 
this shows that it is possible to measure about l/300th of the initial energy 
of the a-particle. As the readings were obtained working back from the end 
of the range the deflections observed were generally between 5 and 10 mm. 
Thus the accuracy of njeasurement of a single observation was about 2 per 
cent. As each point was the mean of several observations it is probable that 
the actual accuracy is better than this. The error due to the fact that some 
of the a-particles had to travel longer distances to the plate, was reduced to 
about 1 per cent, by using a concave source. 

JJucussion of Besvlts, 

The full curve, Diagram II, represents one of the characteristic curves 
obtained for air. The ordinates of the curve decrease continuously until a 
range of about 6'95 cm. is reached, afterwards remaining constant. "J'his final 
constant deflection, which is about 5*8 per cent, of the total initial deflection, 
is due to the ^-rays as discussed in the next section. To separate the effects 
of the i^-rays from those of the a-rays, it is only necessary to draw the 
horizontal line, AB, which is tlie prolongation of the observed fi-raj effect. 
This is probably quite legitimate, since the )9-rays are only slightly absorbed 
in the air-space traversed by the a-rays. Thus the curve referred to AB as 
axis will represent the true energy distribution of the a-particles. From 
these considerations it is seen that the a-particle has no energy beyond the 
end of its range as determined by ionisation methods. A similar curve was 
obtained for CO 2 , as shown in Diagram III. Allowing for the /8-ray effect the 
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range for the a-particlcs is found to he 4*75 cm., which is in good agreement 
with previous determinations. Changing the scale of llie ahscissfe for the 
curve obtained with air in the ratio 4*75 to G 95, the curves for air and 
COa (see Diagram III) were found to eoijicidci very nearly. This result shows 
that the loss of energy of the a-ray in COa is governed by the same laws as 
in air. ^ 

An attempt was now made to com})are ^he (uirves obtained with those 
obtained by the ionisation method. If the a-particle i)roduces N-ions per 
centimetre path, then in a distance tfx it will juodiice N r/.r-ions, and it the 
energy to create a single ion is E, the energy required in this production 
will be 

EN dv. 

If W is the total energy of the a-particle, Wx its energy after travelling a 
<U8tance x, then if all the energy lost is due to ionisation, 

W, = w- I'e 

If we assume that the same amount of energy is required to produce an ion 
at all points of the range, then we obtain 

w, = W-E I 

The dependence of N on x is given by the ordinary ionisation curves, the 
best being those obtained by Henderson* which were used in the evaluation 
of the integral. The curve calculated in this way is shown by the broken 
linci on Diagram II. It is seen that after 4 cm. of the range, the curves are 
in very good agreement. 'J'his shows that towards the end of the range the 
average energy lequired for the production of each ioii is constant, and we 
can as.sume that the loss of energy is proportional to the ionisation produced. 
Near the beginning of the range, the Henderson curve shows a marked 
departure from the observed curve, indicating that the energy required to 
produce an ion is greater for the swifter rays. We can thus .say that the 
energy required for the production of an ion by an a-ray of range 7 cm. is, on 
the average, about 10 per cent, greater than that reipured by an a-ray of 
range 3*5 cm. This loads to the conclusion that the a-rays with high 
velocities are better able to eject electrons from inner orbits of the atom, 
which process would require more energy than the ejection of electrons from 
the outer orbits. This confirms the theory advanced by llohrf of the passage 
of a-rays through matter.. 

* il II. Henderson, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 42, p. 538 (1921). 
t N. Bohr, loc. cit. 
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A further comparison can be drawn between the present results and those 
obtained by Marsden and Taylor.^ These latter are shown by open circles 
on Diagram 11. These points are obtained from Table III, column 5, p. 448, 
of Marsden and Taylor’s paper, which they stale are probably the most exact 
values, and it is seen that, up to a range of 6 cm., the agreement between 
their curve and mine in Diagram II is very good. Beyond 6 cm. they no 
longer agree, the pnisent experiments giving lower values for the energy. 
In the following Table arc compared the numerical values obtained by 
Marsden and Taylor and in the present work. 


1 Kungt* in air. 

1 

5 ‘78 cm. 

6 *26 cm. 

6 *60 cm. 

1 6 *72 cm. 

1 

7 *07 cm. 

Kapitza \ 


0*622 

1 

0-400 1 

t 

0 -316 

0-244 

Less than 0 084 

Loss than 0 007 

ii 

0*273 

O-lfiO i 

()‘1(X) 

0-069 

Marsden 

r V 

0 *527 

1 

0 -450 1 

0 *416 



and ^ 
Tailor 

11 

[i 

1 

0*278 

0 -202 I 

0-172 




where V, arc expressed in terms of initial values. The disagreement 
between the values of when the range is 6*50 cm. is 72 per cent., and this 
cannot be explaimul by experimental errors. A complete explanation of 
this disagreement is not easy, but the following considerations may fielp to 
throw further light on the problem. 

First, in the present experiments, the average energy of the a-rays in 
a beam was measured, and towards the end of the range it is possible that 
the increased scattering may affect the result. On account of this scattering 
some a-particles may be dellected away from the plate, causing a diminution 
in the total number which should fall on the plate. This diminution should 
depend on tlu» distance from the i)lato at which scattering becomes appre¬ 
ciable, and should thus be quite different in thii case when the rays })a8S 
direct througli air to the case already mentioned, when they first pass 
through a mica sheet of stopping-power equal to 3’75 cm. of air. The good 
agreement between the curves B, C, Diagram I, shows, however, that any 
difference produciul is too small to measure, so that scattering considerations 
will not explain the discrepancy. 

Second, we have to consider the lack of homogeneity in the beam. On 
theoretical grounds, the loss of energy of an a-particlc is due to interaction 
with a very large number of atoms, and any deviation from the statistical 
mean should thus be very small. Wo are thus led to anticipate that the 


* E. Marsden and T. S. Taylor, loc, ciL 
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beam should be fairly houiogeneous. rractioally, however, it is a dithcult 
matter to obtain a hoinogeiieoua beam of a-rays, owing to the lack of 
uniformity in the thickness of the material used to absorb tliem. From the 
energy curve, shown in Diagram IF, it is seen that, towards the end of the 
range*, from 6 to 6*5 cm., an error of 4 ))er cemt. in the range causes an error 
of 100 per cent, in the energy. Jn the experiments^ of Marsdon and Taylor, 
as pejinted out by the authors, the scintillations towards the end of the 
range became fainter and fainter, so that it was impossible to detect 
a-particles witli energies less than 0*172 of tin? initial energy. Thus it 
seems ]»rohahle that, in the a-ray beam used by Marsdiui and Taylor, tlu*re 
wt*re always some, rays with velocities greater than the mean, due to the lack 
of uniforinity in tlui thickness of the al)sorbiiig material, and oti account of 
the loss of sensitiv(*iiess of the ajiparatus, only these swift particles, whieh 
eoiistitule a small fraction of tin* total number, could be observed. The 
large variations in the ni(iasuremciit.s of the .s])ecds of the a-rays towards the 
(*nd of the langi*, using as stopping materials mica, aluminium and gold, 
suppoi'l this vienv. 

Furt her, Mar.sden and Taylor have pointed /)ut that the inaccuracies in 
their wm k may be duo to the fact that some of the a-])arlicles are singly 
charged owing to recombination. There is some reason to suppose that this 
does ha])pcn, and perhaps the a-partudo gains and loses electrons several 
times during its passage through matter, and towards the end of the range 
th(5 number of recombined particles is increased. Tf vve suppose that the 
majority of a-particlcs, whos(5 energy is less than 0*172 of the initial energy, 
are singly charged, this will account for the abrupt limit of the observations 
of Marsdon and Taylor. 

In the present experiment the a-ray l)(*aiu should be fairly homogeneous, 
on account of the fact that the stopping material wa.s a gas. Any lack of 
homogeneity in the a-ray beam arising from variations in velocity or from 
ditferen(!es in tlie charge carrie.d will, however, produce no effect, since 
a mean value was measured, and so the velocities observed should agrc(* most 
closely with those of an “ideal " a-ray beam. 

Finally, it is interesting to compare Marsden and Taylor's curve with that 
obtained from the ionisation curve in the manner already describcul. We 
find that the curves fail to agree beyond a range of 6 cm. in such a way that, 
at 6*5 cm., the energy required for the production of an ion is twice as great 
as that required at G cm. It is difficult to account for this variation on 
theoretical grounds. 
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The Hfdting ElJrct of the 

In the previous section, we have assumed that tlie deflection ohtaijied alter 
the end of the range of the a-rays whh due to the heating ellect of the /3-rays, 
and the liiuj AB was drawn in order to separate the two cflects. Those cun- 
sidorations are so important to the eorrect interpretations of the results, that 
special experijnents were carried out to justify the assumption. Tt is certain 
that this deflection after the end of tlie range cannot bo due to tlie a-rays. 
On Diagram HI, which represents the curve for ('O 2 , two j>oints are obtaiiu'd 
at distances O’G and 10 cm., to produce wlii(‘h the a particle would, after the 
end of its lange, liave to ])ass through a layer of CO 2 of stopping power 
greater than that of the plate D of the thermo-junction. But the deflections 
corrcs})Oiiding to those two points are <»nly about 20 per ctnit. less than those 
immediately after the (uid of the range. This shows that the clfeet produced 
after tlic end of the range is due to a radiation of greater penetrating power 
than the a-radiation. For a more detailed (examination of the etloct tlie 
following arrangement was set up. 

A small thin-walh?d glass bulb, diameter o mm., shown at 2 in flg. 4, was 
filled with 46 mgrni. of omanalion, the thickness of the walls being just 

suflicient to absorl) the a-rays. d'he bulb 
was fixed ))y means of a little wax, 2, 
into a brass receptacle, 1. The opmiing 
at the top of the ivc.eptaide could b(‘ 
covered l)y suc.cessiviHaycns of aluminium 
foil, whi(’h could be fastened down by 
means of the cover, 5. This arrangement 
now replaced the source on the fork, G, 
flg. 2. Kotating this arrangement, the 
/3-rays could be allowed to fall on the 
plate at will. In this way deflections 
were obtained of the same order of 
magnitude as th(.>s(? found in the previous 
experiments after the end of the range of 
the a-particles. I'lu; apparatus was now divided into two parts by means of 
a thin aluminiuni sheet of thickness 0’045 mm., placed Ixmeath the 
diaphragm, C, flg. 2. The deflection was reduced but did not disappear, 
which shows that the effect could not be due to any heat radiated from tlu* 
sourc(*, or to any convection currents in the gas. 

AftTTwards a disc of lead, thickness 0*11 mm., was attached to the plate, 1). 
The deflection now produced was about 1*35 times greater, apparently due to 
the greater absorption of the /3-rays. Kemoving the diaphragm, A, the 
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deflection was considerably increased and it was possi ble to obtain a curve for the, 
absorption of /8-rays in aliunininin. lly alterinj^ the numl>er of foils, 4 (fig. 4),, 
each of thickness 0045 mm., Diagram IV was obtained. From tliis curve fit is. 



Diagram IV.—Absorption of /irf-Rays in Alniiiininm. 

possible to calculate the coefficient of absorption, /a, for /S-rays in aluminium. 
We find, at the beginning of the curve, ^ = 56, and at the end /x = 26, whiedi 
is in good agreement with the limits, /a = 65 to /a =13, determined by 
ionisation methods. 

All these ex})eTiiiu‘nts confirm the original assumption. From Diagram T 
and the previous e.xperinient a very rough estimate can be formed of the 
energy carried by the /8-rays compared with that carried by tin* a-rays. 
Curve C, Diagram I, shows that the /8-ray eilect is about 6*2 per cent, of tlio 
a-ray effect. Taking into account the increased absor])tion in the lead plal/O 
this value becomes 8‘4 per cent. The value obtained by Rutlicrford and 
Robinson* is 10*9 per cent. The difference of 25 per cent, between those 
values cannot be regarded as established, because the present method is o})ei>, 
to two objections. First, it is (piite probable that the lead plate does not 
absorb all the /8-rays, but this is not sufficient to account for sucli a large 
difference. Second, on account of the scattering of the y^-rays by the plate D 
a portion only of the energy in tlio /8-ray beam is converted into heat. On 
the other hand, /8-rays scattered from the walls of the apparatus and falling 
on the plate will comjiensate for this to some extent. The complicated f^hape 

* E. Rutherford and H. Robinson, lo>\ cit. 

F 2 
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of the interior of the apparatus renders it dittioult to make an exact estimate 
of the magnitude of these scattering effects. Further experiments, using an 
apparatus of more suitable shape, are needed to settle the point. 

Analogij to the lonination Curves. 

The magnitude of tlie stray effect due to the heating of the air in the 
neighbourhood of the thermocouple led to the idea of measuring the heating 
effect at different parts of the range, thus providing an analogy with the 
ordinary ionisation curve. For this purpose the heating chamber 9, fig. 2, 
was replaced l)y a special type sliown in fig. 5. The actual chaml)er, 2, was 

only 3 mm. deep, containing an opening 
4*5 mm. diameter crossed by two silver 
wires, 4. The thermocouple, 1, projected 
into the chamber through an opening, 
2 mm. diameter, in tluj cover, 3. In this 
way it was possible to isolate a small 
quantity of gas and to measure the heating 
therein produced. Altering the pressure in 
the apparatus changes both the mass of gas 
contained in the heating chamber and the 
amount of gas through whicli the a-particle 
has first to pass. Working in the same way 
as before, curve 1 shown in Diagram V 
was obtained. To obtain from this the analogy to the ionisation curve it is 
necessary to apply some corrections. First, some a-particles struck the 
thermocouple directly, thus producing extra heating. It is possible to 
separate this stray effect from the real effect in the following manner. The 
point A on the curve corresponds to the full exhaustion of the apparatus and 
the whole deflection is due to the a-rays which strike the thermocouple. If 
we now draw from A the energy curve, 3, similar to that j)reviously obtained, 
the difference between the ordinates will represent the energy due to the 
heating of the air in the heating (diamber. The correctness of this inter¬ 
pretation was tested experimentally in the following way:— 

A small silver plate, of dimensions 2 mm. by 1 mm., was aupjx)rted on the 
silver wires, 4, thus partly shielding the thermocouple from the direct 
a-ray beam. In this way the curve 4 was obtained, and it is seen that the 
initial deflection is considerably reduced. These results cannot be used in 
further calculation, due to the fact that the sensitiveness of the apparatus 
was reduced by one-half, because the plate stopped some a-particles which 
would have heated the gas surrounding the thermocouple. Correcting 
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curve 1 by means of curve 3, we can thence obtain the deflection per unit 
mass of heated gan by dividing the ordinate by the density. In this way the 
continuous carve in Diagram VI was obtained. 



Equivalent cms. Air 760mm 15*^0 
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Before this curve ean be compared *with the ionisation curve, it is 
necessary to establish the end of tlie range. This was done in the 
following way: A mica sheet of stopping-power equal to 3*75 cm. of air 
was })laced ov( 3 r the source and the curve 2 obtained. The slope of this 
curve beyond the maximum is very similar to that of curve 1. The distance 
between these two portions of the curves is equivalent to 3’75 cm. stopping- 
power of air, and thus we can deduce the scale of abscissae, fixing the range 
at G*95 cm. In this \vay*taking into account the pressure, it is found that 
the end of the range of the a-particles is at a distance 0*8 min. below the 
thermo-junction. This result is to bo expected, because of the high thermal 
conductivity of the thermocouple and the opening, 4, in the chamber. 
Having fixed the end of the range, we can now compare the curve with that 
obtained by Henderson.* This is represented by the broken curve in 
Diagram VI. 

The curves appear to possess the same general characleristica but do not 
fully agree. This is due to the fact that, in the present ex))erimenta, observa¬ 
tions were not made on a single point, but a mean taken over a definite 
region, a, about 0*12 of the total distance between the source and the thermo¬ 
couple. When an allowance is made for this distribution, the shaj^es of the 
calculated and observed curves are very similar. 

Further speculation in regard to the curve obtained is of little purpose 
owing to the inaccuracies in the experiment. These inaccuracies are due 
(i) to the fact that the chamber measured the heating over a considerable 
portion of the range; (ii) to the fact that the deflections obtained, using COa, 
were always small, of the order 4 to 5 mm., giving an accuracy of 2 to 3 j)er 
cent. ; (iii) to the fact that, in order to obtain the curve, several operations 
have to b(3 performe<l which probably considerably increase the eiror. 

It is interesting to note the sensitiveness of the apparatus as used in 
obtaining the above curve. Fig. 3, curve 12, repi*csent8 one of the initial 
points obtained on curve 1, Diagram V. The deflections are due mainly to 
the a-i)articles whicli strike the thermocouple directly. The number of 
a-particlos producing this deflection of 1 mm. was approximately calculated 
to bo 2000 to 3000 tier second. This corresponds to a rate of heating of the 
order of 10~^’ calories per second. 


Summary. 

(1) The construction of a sensitive radiomicrometer, and its application to 
the measurement of the distribution of energy in an a-ray beam is described. 

(2) With the apparatus, the energy distribution in an ^Jt-ray beam in its 

* G. H. Henderson, loc. cit. 
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passage* thiougJi air and CO^ has been <leterniined, and it has been shown 
that, within the limits of the exy)erimental error (1 to 2 per cent.), the same 
law governs the distribution in the two gases. 

{'D rmmediately heyond the end of the range, the a-partich's have an 
energy not greater than 0-7 per cent, nf the initial energy. 

(4) A loinparison of the energy distribution curve with that obtained 
from the ijrdinary ionisation curve, shows that a-particles with high 
velocities on an average expend more energy in the production of an ion 
than those moving with low velocities. 

(5) A comparison of the energy distribution curve with that obtained by 
the measurement of tlie velocities of the a-particles by deflection in a 
m.ignetic field, shows that, uj) to a range of 6 cm., the curves arc in good 
agn*einent, but that beyond this point the energy curve gives distinctly 
smaller values. An attem])t to explain this discrepancy has been made. 

(6) rhe heating eflect of the /3*rays was detected, and by means of a 
modified apparatus the energy ab.sorption curve in aluminium was deter¬ 
mined. 

(7) Th<^ heating produced in CO 2 over diflerent portions of the range was 
measured, and in this way curves very similar to the ordinary ionisation 
curves were obtained. 

The passage of a-particles through solid bodies will be described in another 
paper. 

It is !L great pleasure to thank Sir Ernest ,Rutherford for permitting the 
work to be carrie«l out in the Cavendish Laboratory, and for his active 
intere.st and kind advice during its progress. 1 am also deeply indebted k) 
my leacbei*, Prof. A. h\ loll!', for providing the opportunity to work in 
Cambridge. My best thanks are due to Mr. M. H. Belz for lielp in the 
composition of the paper. 
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The Relation hetween the Evolution of Heat and the Supply of 
Enevify during the Passage of an Electric Discharge through 
Hydrogen, 

r»y J. Kkith lionKiiTs, M.Sc., Trinity Collej^e, Cainbrifl}^^: Exhibition of 
1851 Scliolar of the Uiiivorfiity of Melbourne. 

(Communicated by ITof. Sir K. Kuthorford, F.K.S. Keceived June 21, 1022.) 

1. Introduction. 

Ill this paper an account is ^iven of measureincnts of the lieat evolv(‘(l 
by the passage of a known curr<uit under a known potential through a 
hydrogen discliarge tube. The (‘xptuiinent was suggested by Sir Ernest 
Kiitherford as a possible test of the liypotliesis in which he sup|:)os(*d that 
a niucli closer combination between an electron and a hydrogen nucleus 
than that existing in the liydrogen atom might occur under suitabh^ condi¬ 
tions.* The experiments of Aston, which show that the masses of all atoms 
except hydrogen are whole numbers, indicate that the close binding of 
electrons and positive nuclei causes a decrease of mass, owing to the inter¬ 
action of the Helds. Sucli a decrease of mass might be expected to oc(‘ur if 
the supposed close combination of a single hydrogen nucleus and an electron 
took place. We should expect this decrease of mass to be accompanied by 
an evolution of energy, since a mass m has energy J mi? associated with it, 
c being the velocity of light. 

In order to account for tlie fact that the energy radiated by giant stars is 
too great to be 8uppli(*d by the loss of gravitational potential energy by 
contraction, it has been suggestedf that atomic changes of this nature occur 
in these stars. If 1 jier cent, of the mass of a giant star were converted from 
hydrogen to lielium the energy evolved would be sufticient to supply the star 
with energy for 1*5 x 10^ years. 

In such a star violent collisions will occur between electrons and hydrogen 
nuclei owing to the high temperature. Such collisions will also occur in a 
discharge tube containing hydrogen. If in this case these collisions give rise 
to the changes mentioned, it might be expected that more heat would be 
evolved from the discharge tube than could be accounted for by the supply of 
electrical energy as measured by the product of the current and the iKjtcutial 
difference. 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proo.,' A, vol. 97, p. 396 (1920). 

f Perrin, * Annul, do Phys.,’ vol. 11, p. 90 (1919); SommcrfoKl, *Atombau imd 
Spektral-Linien,’ p. 538 (1919) ; Eddington, ‘Nature,’ Sept. 2, p. 19 (1920). 
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To test whether this was the case, a discharge tube was placed in a calori¬ 
meter and a coinj^arison made between the heat produced and the energy 
supplied. It was found that these two (piantities agreed to less than 
i l)or cent., which was within the error of the experiment. 

To appreciate I ho meaning of this negative result, it is necessary to consider 
in such detail as is possible the conditions prevailing in the discharge tube. 
The energy of translation of an electron after falling through one volt is 
l o9 X 10“^^ ergs, since its charge is 4*77 x e.s.u., and one volt is e^ual lo 
1/300 e.s.u. The mean energy of translation of a molecule of a gas at 
absolute temperature T is equal to 3/2 ItT, where R = 1*37 x The 

electron after falling through one volt therefore lias translational energy 
csjual to tlie mean translational (mergy of a. gas moh cide at tenii)eratiire T 


given by 


2xl*59xl0-*2 
3 X 1*37x10 


7 , 730 '^. 


We must now consider the mean free path of the electron. To do this an 
(isiiniate must be made of the radius of the sphere of action of the hydrogen 
atom. This will be of the order 10“^ cm., whicJi is suHiciently accurate for 
tlie present purpose. Taking the number of atoms of liydrogen in a cubic 
centimetre of gas at atmospheric pressure as 2 x 2*7 x 10^^ the moan free 
path, X, of an electron wliich is both so small tliat it can be regarded as a 
point, and is moving so fast that tlie hydrogen molecules may l>fi assumed at 
rest, is given by 

^_76^_^ q;04 

10~^^ X 2 x 2*7 X 10^® X2> p 

where is the })ressure in millimetres of mercury. 

The conditions under wliich the discharge tube was run were such that 
there was no positive column. In tins case nearly the whole drop of potential 
occurs in the cathode dark sjiace, and the potential gradient is uniform 
within that region.* If we assume that at each collision an electron loses the 
whole of its energy, tlie minimum value possible for the average energy with 
which an electron leaves the dark space can be obtained by finding the 
potential drop in a free path and calculating the energy gained by an electron 
in falling through this potential. 

Wc cannot say wliat liappens to tlie electrons after they leave the dark 
space. The only information that this calculatfon gives us is that electrons 
are projected from tlie dark space into the gas in the remainder of the tube, 
with energies of this order and greater energies. In the experiments carried 


* Aston, ‘ Hoy. Soc. Prw.,’ A, vol. 84, p. ^30 (1911). 
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out the conditions lay l)etween the limits indicated in the following 
table:— 


■: 

i.Pre.Bure 1 
i (mm. of 

Mean free i 

Number of 


! Voltage 
i per mean 

1 free patli 
i (V/a). 

Temperature corre- 

path of 

free paths 

Total 

sponding to energy 

electron 

in dark 

voltage 

of electrons after 

"•erci.ry). , ^ 

(calculated) i 
(em. A). ; 

space 

(L/x = >0. 

(V). 

falling through 

(V/»). 

0 40 0-9 

. j 

0 -09 i 

10 

870 

1 

1 

I 87 

! 070,000 

1 0 13 3 -6 

1 

0-30 i 

S-3 

2720 

: 330 

2,600,000 


The average energy with which the electrons are i)rojecte(l tlirough the 
gas probably corresponds to considerably higher temperatures than these. 
The up])(‘r limit to this energy is fixed by the total voltage drop. This 
would correspond to temperatures of 6,700,000'^ and 21,000,000° respectively. 

The changes which give rise to the large evolution of energy in giant stars 
certainly take place in thostj of type M. For these, according to Eddington’s 
theory of the internal constitution of stars,* the maximum temperature at 
the centre is 1,400,000°. For giant stars ot type F, in which the changes 
still occur, the maximum temperature is 0,590,000”. These figures show' 
that the energies of the electrons in the discharge tube were such that the 
effect might have been expected to take place. 

The order of efiect to be expected cannot be estimated. The energy 
radiated by a giant star amounts to roughly 200 ergs per second per gramme 
ma.ss (d star. We do not know how much of this mass is Iiydrogen. The 
mass of hydi’ogen present in the discharge tube of volume 70 c.c. would be 
0*0000042 grill, at a pressure of 0*5 inm. of mercury. Assuming that the 
star consists wholly of hydrogen, and that the same figure*, namely, 200 ergs 
per second per gramme, which applies to all giant stars, ahso apidics to the 
discharge tube, the energy evolved by these changes would be 8x lO"** ergs 
per second. This would be about 10“*’ of the heat evolved by the passage 
of the discharge. We see, therefore, that the negative result of this experi¬ 
ment does not in any way affect the hypothesis put forward by Eddington as 
to the origin of stellar energy. 

Another point that should be mentioned is that, if the close combination 
of an electron and a hydrogen nucleus did occur, the energy evolved might 
not appear directly as heat, but might come out in the form of a very 
penetrating y-ray, which would escape detection in ordinary experiments. 


* ^Zeits. fiir Physik,* vol. 7, p. 351 (1921). 
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TI. Expeuimkntal Details. 

JJisrfuinfc Tvh' amt (tas Svpplij. 

TliO apparatus consisted of a cylindrical discharge tube 19 ciu. long and 
2*6 cm. in diameter, immersed in paraifm oil contained in a larg(j Dewar 
flask 8 cm. in diameter and about ^^0 cm. long. The (dectro<l(*s were 
aluminium discs 2 cm. in diameter. The tube was exhausted by a Gaode 
rotating mercury pump. Tn some of tlie experiments the gas was absorbcil, 
and in order to keep the conditions in the tube constant, hydrogen prepared 
by electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid was allowed to leak into it through a 
capillary from a reservoir, the pressure in which was adjusted to a suitable 
value. Th(‘ di.scharge tube itself could not be scim, and, in order to bo able 
to observe under what conditions the dischargt*. was running, a similar tube 
was connected to the tube leading to it. Arrangements were made so that 
this outside discharge tube could be substituted for the om* inside the Hask 
in the ele('tri(.*al circuit. Tliis tube was used U) measure the length of the 
dark space*. For the same pressure, the two tubes were practically identical 
as regards tluj relation between current and voltage. 

The tlask was clo.sed by a cylindrical wooden block, fitt ing over its mouth, 
which carried the discharge tube, stirrer, etc., which were inside it. 

Thcr modal, 

Pivliininary experiments showed that one of the s(*riou3 dilliculties of th(^ 
exjjerinient was tlie ndalively large value of the heat losses. This was due 
to the fact that the power wliicli can bt^ put throiigh a discharge lube is so 
small in proportion to the volume it occupies. If one tries to inci’case the 
power b(*yond certaiii limits, the di.scliarge becomes very un.steady. This 
fact made it necessary that the heat losses should be definite and deter- 
minabli*. In order tliat this should be the ca.so, the flask was immersed in 
an electiically heated thermostat with a toluene mercury control. The 
temperature of this thermo.stat was constant to less than during an 

experiment. This temperature, which determined the most important lieat 
loss, was read on a Beckmann thermometer. 

The air temperature, which determines the loss through the wooden top of 
the flask, was road on an ordinary mercury in glass thermometer. 

Measure/ment of Rise, of TemperatmT. 

The rise of temperature of the oil was measured by five naked copj^or^ 
constantan thermo-juuctiotis in series. The cold junctions inside a glass 
tube were immersed in a mixture of ice and distilled water coutained In a 
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Dewar flask. Each lead to the junctions, botli those in tlie oil and the cold 
junctions passed through a separate glass tube to ensure that no insulation 
leaks should occur. 

Tlie oil was stirred by a metal stirrer carried on a glass rod. The stiner 
just cleared the walls of the flask, and was proved to be etticicuit 4jy con¬ 
necting two opposed thenuo-junctions, one at the top and the other at the 
bottom of the llask, straight through the galvanometer. A revolution 
counter was attached to the stirrer. 

ArriiiHje.uunt of CiratUa. 

The electrical arrangements are shown in flg. 1. The discharge tube I) 
ami a megohm, M, were connected in parallel. The niilliammeters Ai 
and Aa were used to determine the currents in these two parts of the 
circuit. The current through the megohm determines the voltage drop over 
the tube. The resistances lb and lb were used to calibrate Ai ami A% 



Compared to the resistance of the discharge tube, which was always greater 
than 1 megohm, and tliat of the megohm, th(j resistances (Ei-I-Ai) and 
(Ra-fAa) could always l)e neglected, since neither was greater than 
300 ohms. 

The source of power was an Kvershed 5000 volt 15 milliampore direct 
ciirrent generator. The variations in the voltage of this generator were a 
serious source of trouble until a valve V was inserted in the circuit. I am 
indebted to Dr. Langmuir who suggested this important improvement. The 
current through the filament of this valve was so arranged that under the 
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conditions of working the total current through the megohm and discharge 
tube was the saturation current of the valve. Any variations in the voltage 
of the generator including those small ones due to imperfect rectification were 
thus eliinimited. The remaining muse of unsteadiness was tlie variation of 
the conditions prevailing in the discharge tube, and this was made as small as 
possible by the gas circulating device already described. 

Insulation. 

In order to ensure tliat insulation troubles should not arise, all the leads 
were suspended from glass tubes or were attached to blocks of parailin wax or 
ebonite. The leads into the tlask itself passed through separate glass tubes 
througli the wooden to}). 

The insulation between th(‘ discharge tube circuit and the thermocouple 
circuit was tested by closing the latter circuit and switching on the generator. 
No deHect ion of the galvanoniotor could be observed. 

Potent iometer. 

The electromotive force developed by the thermocouples was measured on 
a Tinsley vernier potentiometer. This instrument was also used to measure 
the ])otential ditfercuices recpiired for calibrations. It was not calibrated, as it 
had not been used sinoi' the makers had calibrated it and found it correct to 
at least 1 part in 10,000. A suspended coil galvanometer of the Ayrton- 
Matlicr type was used as an indicating instrument. The standard of K.M.F. 
coii.sisU'd of two Weston cells by Tinsley. 

Experivi e iital Met h od. 

'J'he llask contained a !u?ating coil uf manganin wire. A measurement was 
made of the energy that had to be sup]:)lied to this coil to produce the same 
rise of temperature of the oil as was |)roduced by the discharge tube working 
under known current and voltage. The electrical energies supplied in the 
two cases were compared. Since the thermal capacity was the same these two 
amounts of energy should agree, unless m the case of the hydrogen dischargt^ 
changes occur which give rise to an evolution of energy. This com}>arative 
method made calibration of the thermocouples unhecessary. It is equivalent 
to determining the thermal capacity of the flask and its contents by means of 
tlie wire heating coil. 

Measurement of Supply of Electrical Eneryy. 

The energy supplied ^to the discharge tube was measured by reading the 
milliammeters Ai and Aa (fig. 1) as frequently as possible during the course of 
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an experiment. These readings determine respectively the current through 
the tube and tliat tlirough the megohm in parallel with the tube which gives 
the voltage drop over the tube. The product of the two readings was taken 
and the mean of two successive values of this product multiplied by tlic time 
interval between them. By adding together all the numbers so obtayitjd we 
get the integrated energy supply for the whole ox[)erimeut. 

In the case of the wire lieater, H (fig. 2), the resistance of the heater was 
determined, and the current through it measured by finding on the potentio¬ 
meter the j)OtPntial drop over the resistance Jla. 

I-'W.'I-1 


B, 
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Fio. 2. 

The rosistancos lb and lb which were of manganin and were oil immersed 
were used to calibrate Ai and A 2 re.spectively. This calibration was cllected 
by short-circuiting the valve V, replacing the generator by a single cell and a 
variable resistance, and short-circuiting the discharge tube to calibrate Ai and 
the megohm to calibrate Ao. The instruments were read and the corre- 
.sponding potential drops over Ei and Ib determined on the potentiometer. 

To compare the results of heating by the wire and the tube it is necessary 
to know Kj, lb, Em, H and the megohm M in terms of one another. All these 
comparisons were made using the potentiometer. 

H = ^2764}’“®'^" = 

It;, = = 0'80i;> ohms. 

These were both compared directly with a standard 1 ohm coil by Tinsley. 

E^ = = 104*66 ohms, 

‘^1 *>•041 

lb = 219-04 f “ 212*04 ohms. 

These were each determined by comparison with a 10 ohm manganin 
coil which was directly compared with the standard ^1 ohm. Their ratio 
was checked at intervals. The megohm was subdivided into 20 coils of 
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50,000 ohms. Each of these coils was compared dire(?tly with Ka with an 
accuracy of 1 part in 5000, so that if all the errors were in the same direction 
the maximum possible error in the sum would be 1 part in 250. The valiK^s 
obtained were:— 



lU-isstanco. 
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J^esistance. 

1 

,')0,na() 

;! 

11 

50,umj 

2 



12 

60,010 


:>(»,( K)o 

‘1 

1-1 

49,990 

4 

49,980 
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14 

60,010 

G 

49,990 

■| 

16 

60,f)l() 

0 

60,010 


10 

50,010 

7 

60,030 

' 

17 

60,000 

8 

5(),()30 

1 

1' 

18 

50,(XK) 

0 

49,990 

! 

19 

.'50,()(K) 

iO 

60,040 

[ 

20 

50,000 


Total M 

1,000,180 oil ins. 



Carryinfi (.■n/Htrity of Hen tiny Coil and Megohin. 

It was necessary to (Ictcrminc whether, under the conditions of the 
experiment, there was any appieciable change in the resistance of the heating 
coil, H, and the megohm, M, due to the heating elfoct of the currents passing 
through them. In the casi^ of the heating coil this was tested by making a 
coil of the 8am(5 gauge manganiii wire as the coil itself was made of whose 
resistance was nearly the same as that of another coil of much thicker wire. 
The two coils were connected in seiies and immersed in oil. The ratio of the 
potential drops over them was determined on the potentiometer for difierent 
currents llowiiig througli them. It was Ibuiul when the current was varied 
from 0*2 to 0 72 amperes, that t lu; ratio of tl)e resistances did not change by 
1 part in 1000. This shows that over this 
range of currents the change in resistance of 
the licating coil is inappreciable. This is 
practically the same as the range of currents 
used in the experiments, wliicli was 0*1 to 
0*8 amperes. 

To test the megohm it was arranged so that 
orut of the twenty coils was in the arm AD of 
the Wheatstone's bridge, fig. 3. The other 
nineteen coils were in the arm AB. The arms 
DC and BC were 100 and 1900 ohms 
respectively, and were of much heavier wire 
than the megohm. The change in the ratio of the resistances of AB and 
AD was less than 1 part in 1000 when the potential applied to the bridge 
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changed from 20 to 200 volts. This means that the resistance of AD did 
not change appreciably when the current through it was varied from 0*4 to 
4 milliamperes, since the change of current in the arm AB was inappreciable 
compared to this change. The maximum current passing through the 
megohm in the experiments performed was 3 milliamperes. 


Cahulfition of Eiurgy Unpyly, 

The iiielliod of determining the energy supply will be illiistraled by giving, 
in tabular form, the calculations fora typical experiment. The second column 
contains the product of the observed deflections of the ammeters Ai and Aj. 
The calibration factors are applied later. 



1 Product of 1 


Mean product j 


Time. 

1 i 

Interval (T). 

during i 

P X T. 


i of Ai and A.^. j 

; 1 


interval (P). | 


12 22 

238 -8 

// 

1 


14 37 

236 -4 

(135)42 

237 -6 1 

0 *998 X 10 ^ 

10 20 

232 *4 

103 

234 *4 

2-414 

18 60 

, 227 *3 

160 

229 -9 

3-44H 

20 37 

224 -7 

107 1 

226 -0 

2-418 

22 40 

222 -4 

123 1 

223 -5 

2 -749 

24 45 

219 -4 1 

126 1 

220 -9 

2-761 

27 10 

216 -1 i 

145 I 

217 -8 

3-159 

29 17 

213 -3 

127 

214-7 

2-727 

31 47 

208 -3 

160 

210 -8 1 

3 '161 

83 87 

206-3 

110 

207-3 

2-280 

86 86 

201 -6 

178 

203 *9 

3-629 

38 20 

199'4 

106 

‘200 '5 i 

2 -106 

40 47 

194 -4 

(147)99 1 

196 -9 ; 

1-949 


Sum = 83 -793 x 10^ 
3-380x10*. 


It will be noticed that in the cases of the first and last interval only part 
of the interval has been used as multiplier. This is because the rise of 
temperature was measured from 13 miniiles 55 seconds to 39 minutes 
59 seconds. 

To reduce this result to watt-seconds we used the calibration factors of Ai, 
Aa. If and respectively are the voltage drops, as measured on the 
potentiometer over Ki and Ka, corresponding to unit deflection of Ai and Aa, 
we liave the energy supply in watt seconds 

___ 3*380 X 10*^ X X ca ^ ^ 

It was found that for the shunts used in this experiment 
^1 = 0*02811; fa = 0*0171L 
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Insertiug these values, and the values of lii and Itj, namely, 104’7 and 
212’0, we obtain 


Energy supply = 


3-:^80 X 10* X 002811 x 0 01711 „ 
104-7 x 212 0 


= 7 ^>24x 10’* watt-seconds. 


Correction for Losses of Heat. 

Changes in the temperature of tfie oil in the calorimeter may be caused l>y 
four factors other than the beat generated by the current in the dischaigo 
tube:— 

(1) Communication of heat between tlie oil in the flask and the thermostat. 

^(2) Conduction through the top of the flask to the air. 

(3) Heat generated by stirring. 

(4) The temperature of the discharge tube will bo above that of the oil in 
the flask, because heat is flowing from it to the oil. The excess temperature 
of the tube will depend on the power supply, since this determines the rate 
of flow of heat from the tube to the oil. If the power supply changes the 
excess temperature of the discharge tube will change. In other words, the 
amount of heat energy stored in the tube will change. This will be equivalent 
to a loss or gain of heat. 

The corrections for the first three losses can be considered together as they 
were determined by the same method. The rate of change of thermocouple 
reading, with no current through the discharge tube, was plotted against 
theimocouple reading. This curve, which was a straight line, was drawn for 
the following standard conditions :— 

Heading of Beckmann thermometer ... = 3*35 (22’7° C.) 

Air temperature . = 

Kate of stirring . = 4 revolutions per second. 

If all the experiments had been done under these standard conditions, the 
change in thermocouple reading due to losses during the course of an 
experiment could have been obtained from the graph. Actually, corrections 
had to be made to the rates of change determined from the graph for 
variations from the standard conditions. 

The temperature of the thermostat w^as not the same throughout the 
whole series of experiments, owing to the fact that the regulator had to be 
readjusted several times. Correction was made for these changes by deter¬ 
mining the change in thermocouple E.M.F. cori*e8ponding to 1/100®. This 
was found to be 0*00206 x 10"*’’ volts per 1/100®. Then for a thermostat 
temperature above 3*35, for example, 3*43 or 8/100® above, we subtract 
8 X 0*00206 X lO”*'*' from all the thermocouple readings, and read the rates of 

a 
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changes from the graph for the readings so obtained. Since the rate of 
change depends only on the difference between the oil and thermostat 
temperature, the values of the rate of change so obtained will be corrected 
for variations in the thermostat temperature from the standard. In other 
words, raising the thermostat temperature produces the same effect as 
lowering the oil temperature by the same amount. 

Curves of rate of change of thermocouple reading plotted against thermo¬ 
couple reading were drawn for different rates of stirring and for different air 
teni{)eratures. By comparing curves in which {a) the variation of rate of 
stirring was large and that of air temperature small, {h) the variation of air 
temperature was large and that of rate of stirring small, it was possible to 
separate the two effects. The two groups of experiments will be considered 
separately:— 

(rt) In the experiments to determine the effect of changes in the rate of 
stirring on the rate of change of thermocouple reading, slight variations of 
the air temperature occurred. To correct for these variations, an approxi¬ 
mate value for the effect of change of air temperature was re(iuireil. Tins 
was obtained from two sets of readings at 22*05° C. and 16°~17° C. The 
approximate value was that 1° change in the air temperature produces a 
change of 0 0000048 x 10“^ volts per second in the rate of change of thermo¬ 
couple readings. This was almost identical with the final corrected value 
0*0000040. Applying this correction, the following results were obtained :— 


Change in rate of 
stirring. 
iM, 

Corresj)onding change in rate of 
change of thermo-couple reading. 

A. 

A/Sf. 

1 *37 revs, per sec. i 

0 '0000062 X 10“’ volts per sec. j 

0-0000046 

1*70 „ 

0 -0000075 „ 

0 •0000044 1 

2*96 „ „ 

0 -0000096 „ „ 

0 0000033 

2*04 „ „ 

0-0000157 „ 

0 *0000059 1 


The numbers in the last column show that the correction to the rate of 
change for variations in the stirring may be taken as proportional to the 
variation in the rate of stirring. The mean of the numbers in the last 
column is 0*0000045. The error in this mean is certainly less than 
0*000001. The two largest corrections to the rise in temperature of the 
oil duo to variation in the rate of stirring from 4 revolutions per second 
amounted to 3 and 2*4 per cent, of the total rise. An error of 0*000001 in 
this figure would produce errors in the final results of 0*7 and 0*5 per cent, 
respectively. The actual errors due to the uncertainty of this correction will 
therefore be less than these. 
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(?>) In the experiments to determine the effect of changes in the air 
temperature variations in the rate of stirring were corrected for among the 
figures just obtained. It was found that a change of in the air tem¬ 
perature produced a change in the rate of change of thermocouple reading of 
0 0000049 X10“^ volts per second. This was the mean of twenty-three 
observations. The average departure from the mean was 0*0000005. The 
two largest corrections to the rise in temperature of the oil due to variations 
of the air temperature from 16° C. amount to 3 per cent., and a little less 
than 3 per cent, of the total rise. An error of 0*0000005 in the figure used 
to calculate these corrections would produce errors in the final result of 
0*3 per cent. The uncertainty of this correction is less than this mean 
departure of the individual values. 

Using these two correcting factors, all the observed rates of change were 
corrected to what they would have been if the rate of stirring had been 
4 revolutions per second and the air temperature 1G° C. The values s(» 
obtained were plotted against thermocouple readings, corrected, as explained 
above, for variations in the temperaturo of the thermostat from 3*35. This 
gave the heat-loss curve for the standard conditions. The points were found 
to lie on a straight line over the range of thermocouple readings 3*4 x ]0“** 
volts to 5*9 X volts, that is, from 17° to 20° C. 

We now consider tlie correction for cha’ages in tlie amount of heat stored 
in the discharge tube due to clianges in the power supply. This was 
deteriiiined by finding the amount of heat lilerated wlien the power supply 
was changed by a known amount. To do this the following experiments 
were carried out: The scale of the galvanometer was calibrated. The 
dischaige tube was run, the power supply being 6*8G watts. The current 
was shijt off at a known instant, and the reading of the galvanometer scale 
noted at this time. Readings of the scale were taken at short intervals after 
this, and it was found that the oil temperature continued to rise after the 
power had been shut off. The dellections were reduced to thermocouplo 
E.M.F.*8, and the values corrected for losses in the interval with the 
following results:— 


Time in seconds from 

Thermocouple 

shutting off power. 

(volts). 

0 

0 *1592 X 10--* 

10 

6 •1662 

26 

6 -1726 

35 

6 1745 

60 

6 -1769 

66 

5 -nss 

80 

6*179.3 

90 

5 T798 

100 

5*1814 


Q 2 
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We see that when the power supply decreases by 6*8G watts the heat 
energy which is stored in the tube decreases, and that it causes a rise of 
0*022 X volts in the thermocouple E.M.F. when it is distributed. 

The correction may be taken as proportional to the change in power supply 
and to be equal to 0*00031 x volts for a cliange of 1 watt. 

In applying this correction to the measurecl rise of temperature it is 
necessary to consider only the diiterence between the initial and hiial values 
of the power supplied. 


Calc.idaiiuR of Heat-Loss Corrcctiom. 

The application of these corrections will be shown by taking a typical 
experiment and giving the complete reduction of the results. 

Adding the ligures in the last column (see Table facingj we obtain the total 
change of thermocouple E.M.F. dwe to the passage of heat through the walls 
and top of the flask = — 0*0455 x 10“^ volts. 

We now correct for stirring, remembering that the graph has been drawn 
for stirring at the rate of four revolutions per second :— 


Interval. 

Mean rate of 
revolution of stirrer 
in interrul. 

Rate of change of thermo. 
E.M.F. due to difference 
of rate of stirring from 

Change of thermo. 
E.M.X\ in interval 
duo to excess 


4 revs, per sec. 

stirring. 

267 

4 *60 

+ 0*0000023 

+ 0*0000 

200 

4*70 1 

32 

+ 0*0007 

207 

6 01 

45 

+ 0*0012 

292 

4-27 1 

12 ; 

+ 0-0003 

290 

4-45 

20 1 

+ 0 0000 

252 

! 5 -00 { 

48 I 

+ 0*0012 


Adding the figures in the last column we obtain the total change of thermo¬ 
couple E.M.F. due to excess rate of stirring = -f 0*0046 x 10”volts. 

The power at the end of the experiment was less than that at the beginning 
by 0*95 watts. We saw that a decrease of 1 watt produces an increase 
in the temperature of the oil as measured by the thermocouple E.M.F. of 
0*0031 X 10“'^ volts. We have, therefore, the change of thermocouple E.M.F. 
due to chance in the suddIv of nower = -1-0*0029 x 10“^ volts. 
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Collecting these I’esults we have 

Change of thermo. E.M.F. from 13' 55" 

to 39' 59" = 4-9171-4-2462 . = +0-6709 x lO"® volts. 

Change due to passage of heat through 

walls and top of flask . = —0 0455 x 10“"'* „ 

Change due to excess stirring above 

4 revolutions per second . =+0 0046+10*“* „ 

Change due to decrease of power supply = +0*0029 x 10"** „ 


We therefore have for the change of thermocouple E.M.F. that would 
have been produced by the heat generated in the discharge tube alone. 

S0 = (0-6709 + 0*0455-0 0046-0 0029)x 10-* volts. 

= 0-7089 X 10“* volts. 

Summary of liesnlta, 

III the following Tables the results which were obtained are summarised. 
The first Table refers to the experiments with the hydrogen discharge tube. 
The numbers in the sixth column, headed iO, give the change of thermocouple 
E.M.F. corrected for all losses. Those in the second last column give the 
total energy .supplied to produce tliis change. In tlie last column is given the 
energy required to produce a change of 10“** volts in the tliermocouple E.M.F. 
In deducing this figure we assume tliat the relation between thermo. E.M.F. 
and temperature is approximately linear over tlie range of temperatures 
used. This range was 8^ to 5^ We also assume that the specific heat of 
the oil is constant. 

It will be noticed that there is no tendency for the figures in the last 
column to vary in a systematic way with the voltage. Tlieir mean is 
1-035 X10“^ watl-seconds. The average departure from the mean is 
0-004 xl0“^ It should be luontioned that there is no tendency for the 
results to vary in a systematic way with the time of the experiment, tlie air 
temperature, or the stirring. This shows that the corrections made for losses 
are sufficiently accurate. 

In the case of the experiments in which the oil was heated by the wire heater, 
the following results were obtained for the energy required to produce a 
change of 10“* volts in the thermocouple reading:— 

Watt-seconds. Watt-seconds. 

1-043x10* 1-040x10* 

1-039x10* . 1-041x 10* 

1-034x 10* 1-029x10* 
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These experiments were clone under a variety’ of conditions as regards 
duration of experiment and air temperature. The results again did not show 
any systematic variation. Their mean is 1*038 x 10* watt-seconds and the 
average departure is 0*004 watt-seconds. 

It will he 86(511 tliat the energy supply to produce the same rise of tem¬ 
perature is the same in the two cases to within the error of the experiment, 
the two values being 1*035 x 10* watt seconds for the hydrogen discharge tube 
and T038x 10* watt-seconds for the wire heater. These values agreed with 
the value obtained in two or three experiments in which the tube was filled 
with air. Tliis value was 1*036 x 10* watt-seconds. 

Disciissum of llemlts. 

It is interesting to note that these experiments prove that the conservation 
of energy holds in the energy changes in a discharge tube. 

It would probably be possible to increase the accuracy of the heat measure¬ 
ments to 1 part in 500. This, however, would be extremely dilhcult, as will 
be seen by considering the very unfavourable conditions as regards quantity 
of heat per unit volume and remembering that under the most favourable 
conditions calorimetric incasureineuts seldom attain au accuracy greater than 
1 part in 1000. It would not be worth wliilo doing this until a perfectly 
steady discharge could be obtained. At prciseut this appears to be impossible 
owing to the large number of variables involved. In the present work two 
experiments had to be rejected on account of this unsteadiness. In many 
other cases conditions were so bad that it was impossible to obtain any 
measurements at all. 

In conclusion it is a pleasure to thank Sir Ernest Kutherford for suggesting 
the experiment and for the interest he has taken in its progress. My thanks 
are also due to Mi*. E. A. Milne of Trinity College for supplying me with the 
astrophysical data. 
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Free Motion of a Sphere in a Rotating Liquid parallel to the 

Axis of Rotation. 

By S. F. Gjuce, University of Liverpool. 

(Communicated by G. 1. Taylor, F.R.S. Received May 1, 1922.) 

§ 1. The motion is supposed to be a small disturbance from one of uniform 
rotation like a rigid body, small motion being defined to be such tliat the 
s(piarcs and products of velocity and vorticity coinponents may be neglected 
in the expressions for accel(‘ration. 'Hk* system is supposed free from bodily 
forces, and is initially disturbe<l from relative rest by a motion suddenly 
communicated to the spluTO. 

The pressure intensity of the li(|uid consists of two parts, one depending 
only on the distance from the axis, and the other on the disturbed motion. 
If at any instant the sphere is moving parallel to the axis of rotation, and 
the disturbed motion of tin* li<|uid is symmetrical with respect to a line 
through the centre of the sphere j)arallel to the axis of rotation, the motional 
l>art of the pressure intensity will also be symmetrical with respect to this 
line, and its resultant effect on the sphere will be to produce an acceleration 
parallel to the axis of rotation. Now the positional part of the pressure 
intensity would maintain any portion of the liquid in relative rest, and will 
consequently maintain the sphere in relative rest, providing the density of 
the sphere is ecpial to that of the licpiid, which we sliall suppose to be 
tli(^ case. 

The initial ilisturbed motion of the liquid will be irrotational, since the 
effects of rotation take time to develop, and if the initial relative motion of 
the sphere be parallel to the axis of rotation, the initial disturbed motion of 
the liquid will have the symmetrical character above specified. 

It follows that the sphere will continue to move parallel to the axis of 
rotation, and the disturbed motion of the liquid will continue to bo 
symmetrical with respect to the line of the sphere’s relative motion, which 
in the sequel is called the axis of the sphere. 

The method of discussion will be to assume the partie dar type of motion 
indicated above, and then to show that all the conditions can be satisfied by 
making it a particular function of the time. This leads to a perfectly 
definite mathematical problem, the solution of which gives the following 
results:— 

The sphere oscillates about a point on its axis, the distance of which, 
from the initial position of the centre of the sphere, is proportional to the 
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velocity of prqjoction; the amplitude of the oscillrttiou tends rapidly to 
zero, but the period tends to a constant value which is half that of the 
rotation of the undisturbed liquid. 

With regard to the velocity of the liquid a geueral expression has been 
obtained for its value at any point, reducing to simple expressions in particular 
cases. These have been examined. 

On the axis of the sphere the velocity of the liquid is always less than 
the initial velocity of projection of the sphere and tends to zero at infinity. 
In the neighbourhood of the sphere the velocity oscillates about the zero value 
with a period which is ultimately constant and equal to that of the spheres 
oscillation; the amplitude also tends to a value which is constant at a 
particular point, hut there is an increasingly largo gradient of velocity along 
the axis. 

On the equatorial plane of the sphere it appears that the disturbance is 
practically confined to the sphere’s immediate neighbourhood. Away from 
the sphere the velocity of the liquid rapidly tends to zero, oscillating about 
the zero value with decreasing amplitude and a period which is ultimately 
constant at a particular point. At infinity this period becomes that of the 
ultimate oscillation of the sphere, but increases without limit as the sphere is 
approached. The velocity gradient over the plane also increases without 
limit. 

Finally the velocity of the liquid tangential to the sphere rapidly approaches 
a value which is constant in magnitude at any point, varying from zero at the 
poles to a maximum at the equator, the direction, however, changes with 
constant angular velocity which has a maximum value at the poles and is 
zero at the equator. Here again there is an unlimited increase in velocity 
gradient, in this case along a meridian of the sphere. 

However, since the gradients of the velocity of the li([uid over the equatorial 
plane and of the transverse velocity along a moridiiin of the sphere ultimately 
increase without limit, parts of this solution are not applicable, for a stage is 
reached after which tlie components of vorticity cannot be considered as small. 
Consequently the physical assumptions underlying the mathematical treat¬ 
ment, viz., those of small motion, are violated; in other worils, the solution 
will only represent the true state of the liquid for a restricted time. 

The <iUcstion of the ultimate phy.sical state thus remains unanswered. 
J. Proudman* showed that a small steady disturbance was impossible, but 
then G. I. Taylor*}* obtained a solution of the general equations of steady 

* “ On the Motion of Solids in a Liquid Possessing Vorticity,” * Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, 
vol. 92, 1916. 

t ‘ Proc. Oamb. Phil. Soc./ vol. 20, Part III. 
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ayrnmetrical motion about a sphere, which does not satisfy the e<iuatioii8 
of small motion. Whether or not Taylor’s solution represents the ultimate 
state in the problem of the present paper is a question for further 
investigation. 

The work was sugggested to me by Prof. J. Proiulman, to whom I am 
greatly indebted for his interest and advice ; it is an extension of some of his 
own work {loc. vM.\ It is proposed in a future paper to give the corresponding 
results when the sphere is projected at right angles to the axis of rotation, 
part of the initial work for which has already been effected. A combination 
of the two cases will give the small general motion of a sphere projected 
with given initial velocity. 

* Mathematical Problem. 


§ 2. We shall use Cartesian axes rotating about O 2 : with constant 

angular velocity w, called the primary axes. Let ?<, tv denote the com¬ 
ponents of the velocity at x, y, c relative to those axes. The equation of 
coiitiuuity for a uniform li(|uid gives 


3 // ^ , 


c)w 


= 0 


( 1 ) 


and the boundary condition may be written 

lu-t 'tnv 4- nv: = n V, (2) 


/, m, n being the direction cosines of the normal to the sphere and V the 
velocity of the sphere. These relations being kinomatical are independent of 
the fact that the axes are rotating. 

The dynamical equations, in tlio case of small motion under no forces other 
than the pressure of the liquid, reduce to 


3 </ 

Jt 


— 2ft)/’ 


3P 


3/’ , o 

d>r 

dt 




(3) 


-w liere P = p — J +1/^)> 

the letters p and p having their usual signification. 

Take a set of axes, having their origin always at the centre of the sphere 
^the secondary axes), and let these secondary axes be always parallel to the 
primary axes. 

In equations (l)-(4) the actual values of x, y, z are only required in the 
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term \ in (4), since in djdx, dfSy, 0/S« we have t constant. Hence 

if y, z now refer to the secondary axes, the equations (1), (2), (3) remain, but 

P = p/p— 

•^* 0 , //(), - 0 , referring to the primary axes. 

The term Jpw^Oio^+yo^) in 

p = pP-p Jpft)^(ro^-hyo^) 

would maintain a liquid sphere in relative rest, it?., would produce an accelera¬ 
tion yo*)* towards the axis of rotation. Tt will therefore produce 

an equal acceleration in the solid sphere, and we may take 

V = pi" 

as the effective pressure intensity in producing the acceleration of the sphere 
other than centripetal. 

Now assume that the functions r, u\ V, and P may be expressed as power 
series in time. This proves to be legitimate, since the results obtained show 
these series t<-) be highly convergent for finite values of t, I^et 

* - 0 • 

. (2a)0* 




* s* ? 

Jj S= 0 i 


v = X 


r = 2w ^ r. 




* s* ’ ’ 

/» = 0 • 


where c,, and P, are functions of y, c only, the initial state being 

given by Uo, vq, Wo, ni* 

Substituting these expressions in the equations (1), (2), (3), we obtain 
0 //, 0 /;. 0 //’, _ 


“b — 9, S' — 0, 1, 2, ... , 

ck dy cz 

since the equation (1) is true for all time; the boundary condition gives 

,s = 0, 1, 2, ... , 

and from the dynamical equations 

—/’if = -‘0P,/0«c^ 

+ k S' = 0, 1, 2, ... , 

i = — 01^/02 J 


(5) 


from which 


0P, 01V, 




I , _ 0 ^ . C o O Q 4 

•-2.3,4,..,, 


c: cz . 

which remain valid for s = 1 if we replace dV~i/dz by —•«»o. 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 
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The velocity of the liquid at any point may now be expressed in terms of 
the sequence P,, thus* 

« — uo7o )— v»yi (2(Dt) 

= -3/ar^" P,7.+i(2a>0-a/ay^" P.7.+:<(2a>0. 

» = 0 if = II 

r— Puja {2mt) + Uo7i (2f«)0 

= —3/0y^ P,7,+i(2o><) + (')/ai: .S' P»7»+2(2 «i>0, 

.< = O jr — 0 


/r —7/’o 


-0/a. 


* 0 




where 


7.(i) = S'* (-l)".‘-^*”/(.s-+2/0! 

?» - (» 


and we now concentrate our attention on the sequence P,. 
Inside the liquid we have, from (5) and (7), 

.s=l,2, 3... , 

and liorn (6) 

V^Po = 0, 

while at the boundary 



— 1 — nCg^ 1 — n - 


ap^a 

?z ' 


1, 2, 3, 


on account of the symmetrical character already referred to, with 

dV^ijdn = — ?w;i. 

The initial motion being irrotational, we may let P-i denote the velocity 
potential, so that 

v/y = —0P^i/3a;, ?*u = --0P-i/0//, ?C(, = —DP-i/a:, 

and = Of dV-ijhi =. — >no. 

The value of Co, the initial velocity of the sphere, determines the magni¬ 
tude of the subseciuent motion; in the sequel this quantity, Co, is denoted 
by W. 

The resultant pressure on the sphere is in the direction Or and equal to 

^pJ|(PV=«C08^rfS 

taken over the sphere, where r, (f> are the spherical polar co-ordinates of the 
element referred to the centm of the sphere as origin, ^ = 0 denoting the 
z axis and ^ = 0 the plane .rOr, a being the radius of the sphere. This 
becomes 

-2< opX " f [ (l’.)r = « COS ^ rfS, 

* Proud man, loc. cit. 
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and the equations of motion of the sphere reduce to 

SO that 

= - JJ(r.)r^aC08 drfS/(47ra3), 5 = 0, 1, 2. (8) 

giving the functions in terms of the sequence IV 

Assuming the liquid to be at relative rest at infinity, the boundary 
conditions may now be written. 

. = „cos^ffS-cos e .f = 2, 3, ... , 

\ c)Z /r — at 

lr = aCOS0f/S — W COS 0 —COS 0 

\ oz lr = tn 

:tL,=01] 

y*P_i = 0, (dV-ifdr),=a = — W cos ff, 

P_, = JWa(«//-)*cos(9 

vv. = 0, j J (P.),. . CO. « dS. 

The function Po has to satisfy these two relations and vanish at infinity; 
this is impossible unless P® is zero. Generally 

= 0. (?^) = f f (P 2 .)r = « cos ^ (fS. 

\ or /r-a JJ * 

P2. = 0. 

Hence we require a sequence of functions Pa,-! (s = 1, 2, which 
vanish at infinity and satisfy 


[-^)r 

— a 

C08^ 1 

^Tra'q 

](P.+P, 

and 





/2Pi 

\ _ 

COS ^ r f 



/r = « 





/SPo\ 




^Ih-l 


Now 

hence 

and 


= -^^Pa,-3/0^^ s = 2, 3, ... , (9) 


inside the liquid and 



,f^P 2 .-i\ _ cos g r 

dr /r=a ^tra?] 

J ( l\-1 + P2,-3)r=a COS 0 dS COS 0 "*) 


s — 2,3,..., 

together with 

V»Pi = i Wa (ajrf cos 0}, 

and 

(10) 

(11) 

[t) =r sf 

\0r/r = fl 

1 (Pi)p = o COS ^ dS—W COS 0 



-C08«[|{jwa(;!)“oo«p|]^__. 

(12) 
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The Solution. 

§ 3. After au investigation which would take too nuicli space to reproduce, 
the required sequence was found to be as follows:— 

P2.-1 = Wrt{(rt/r)»Q 8 ,a.(cos^) + («/r)*Q4,2.(co8^)+,., 

... + Qaw, 2 .(cosd) +... + («/'/•)**+» Q 2 ,+a,a,(cos 6 )], (13) 

where, putting eos6 = /*, 


+ ('_n<n-i + l 2s + :l 2s + 2//t—3 ,, 

... + t i) 3 • — 2 «-l ^ 

- { 1 ^ C8m‘- ... 




for s-> 0 ami /// = 1, 2, ... (6’+ 1). A more compact form is <:;iveii by 




(l-fipy-’n 


4 (m-l)!(.9-/«.+ l)! 

and it will be noticed tliat 

2t ( m ) = ("^ 0 ' 1 1 in')I (-*’ + 

where, in this case, Pu^+i (fi) denotes Legendre's function. 

We shall now simply verify that these formulte satisfy all the conditions. 


Vfrificaiioa. 

§4. Considering first the relation (9), the expression (13) satisfies this 
provided 

V*{(«//-)2’"Qa«,3,} = » = 2, 3, ... , 

i.e. - 2 m + (2m-l;Q2„,2, 

= -[(1-,4=')*^-9«^/-*-(4»« + 3)m (!-/*=*) 

+ 2wi (2 (?/i q- t) M^— ^ } Qsm. 3.-2^. 


This relation is satisfied when m = s+1 since Q 2 -+ 2 , 2 . is Legendre’s 
function of order (2s+l), apart from a factor, and Q8,+2.3.-2 is zero. 
Otherwise let 


Q 2 », 2 . = (-ir 



O 


1.3.5...(2s-l) 
2‘(m-l):(s-m + l)!'-^'”'’'"’ 
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theu we have to show that 


(28-1) [(1 ■■ **] 

= 2(8-.< + l)[(l-M)*^2g|-2 _(4,„ + H)^(1-/**)§22|P 

4-2/n {2(7?t + l)/i*—1} yam-st-sj- 

1^0 


•••+^ '■> :i • f ) ’ 2/.-+1 

2.s + 2».- 3 

- + H • 5 ••• 2»t-l ^ J 


- {.- .1 
= (1—/a*)*""aa, say. 


Cfl 




+ ^? ± . ^ . ?£^>»->Ca5/x«- ... 

, do 

... +(_1)A ^ ... C*(2A + 1)m“+... } 

- 4 (.S-7h)(8-H!-1)(1V‘^*8. 

^ —2(s—m)(l—;a“)*~’"“'a2»—4(s—7rt)(l— 

+ 2l^ . ’“-‘CjS. V-... 

3 5 

... + (-!)* ^... "•"* C*(2A++...| 

_ j-_284a„Ci3.2M+...|] 

= 2(s-m) {(2«-2m-l)/t»-l} (I-/**)*-”-*-*, 

—4 (s—Jii )(1 fiySa, + (1 say. 
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Hence 

(1 -y?) 2m (2m-l) a. 

= (1—[{25(2s—4/71 + 1 ) + cl2» 

- 2 (2.<* - 2 m +1) /i (1 - + (1 ~ /i*)" 7a.I 

and 

(1 - + 3) /I (1 -/*=■) 

+ 2m {2(m + l)/t*—1} < 7 am a.-a 

= (l-/x*)'-'»-'[{4s(s-l)/*2_2(.-(-l)}«a.-a 

-(4.S -1) M (1 -/i.*) /9a.-a+ (l-M=')*7a.-a] ; 

80 that we are required to show that 

(2s -1) [{2,S' (2s - 4»i Jr\)ft? + 4:nv‘- 2.s} aj, 

- 2 (2S-2//1 + !)/*(! -/i*) /32. + (1 -/**/ 72 .] (IG) 

is identical with 


2 (s-m +1) [ {4s (s-1)2 (s-1) j ^ 2,-2 

-(4.s-l)M(l-M*)/8a.-a + (l-M772.-2]- (17) 
The coefficient of in (16) is (k = 2, 3, ... m—2) 

2s + l 2s + 2*+1„ 

^ “ L 1 ■ ~3 2k +-6 ^ 

C*+,) (2A+3)(2/c + 2) 


2s ^1 

"i 

2s-1 
1 


2s+2^-l /_2_,„ 

2^ + 1 \2v«. + l * 




{ - 4 + 2s + 2 (2 s- 2m + 1) (2A: + 1) + 2 {2k + 1) 2A:} 

2k — 1 \ 2m + I 

{2s (2s-4m +1) + 2 (2s-2m+1) (2/.—l)+(2*-l)(2^--2)}J 




(_l)*+i 2s-l 2s+ 2^—1 


2/.-I-1 


|4(s-m)“Ct-’-C*-! - {-?l+^p.±^)-4{v,-k + 1) j 
= • -J- • 2(,s-m + l)x 


VOL. CII.—A. 


H 
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and the coefficient of /****■•■* in (17) is 


2 ot + 1 


- "Cam ) (2^• + 3)(2* + 2) 


+ 2 (.S'—m + 1) 


{2 («-1)+(4.S’-1) {2k +1) + 2 {2k +1) 2A } 


. o/ . i\2s—I 2s + 2/.;—5 


2A’—1 




{4.s(s-l)+(4s-l)(2^•-l)+(2^•-l)(2A;-2)}] 


= (-1)*+' 2(s-m + l) 


2s-l 2s+l 284-2^-1 


-j 3 • - 2/l'+l 

{2'»C*-(2m + 3)”+»C*}, 

and it is easily verified that the coefficients of /a,/t®, in (IG) and 

(17) are also identical. 

Examining now the case where s = 1, we have 

V»Pi = v*Wa{i((»/r)*^(3ya»-l)-^(a/r)V(5/a»-3)) 

= |W/a(a/r)V(3-5M*) 

= Wa(a/r)V}- 

It now remains to show that the assumed form (13) of Pai-i satisfies the 
boundary conditions. 

On r = a we have 

Psi-i = Wa {Q3,a«(/8) + Q4.a«(M)+-"" + Q2m.a»(M) + ... + Q3«+a.8»(^) }. 
and, examining the series within the brackets, wo have, putting = v 
Qa. i$ + Qii a« + • • • -f Qami at •!■••• + Q3»+3. a» 

=("ly- ( 0 "‘ (i 

-^T^i (s)’" {s .'“-■"(i 


(l-v)«-”* 

(m—1)! (s—m + l) 1 

ld\‘-^ r 2 . 
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-f .-.n. 1 

'' ^ * L(2.s +1)(2s + 3) (2s + I)(i? + 3) 

= (-!)•-'3m/{(2s + 1)(2.9 + 3)}. 

Hence 

( l\-x)r = a = ( -1)*-' 3\V.e cos $! {(2s +1) (2s + 3)}, (18) 

and it follows from (8) that 

= (-iy3W/{(2.s'4-l)(25 + .3)} (19) 

and ^2,-1 is zero. Next 

(0Pa,-i/8r)r=a = —W {2Qa, aj+ 4 Q 4 , 2 .t f ••. + 2mQ2m,2 i4-... 4-(25-|-2) Q 2 ,+a, 2 «} 

tT^wirj" {s 

n —i/v-w 

/^y* -T—i-p 

\dp/ J 

.'.+(-l)*(2s + 2)liy^x 

/iLV”' /_?_ 

\dp/ t26'-f 3 j J 


4|;i 


(2s+l)(2.s' + 3) 

-j^( 1 - py- ‘ + *- HJ,,/ (1 - J/)*-* + •' ‘C»!/» (1 - v)*-» + 

’ ...+»/*-» j-+2»-<»*-')/»(l-i/)j 

= (-l)‘W[J/i»*-i(l-M*)-3M/{(2s + l)(2s + 3)}], s>0. 

( 20 ) 

Finally 

/a^\. ^ /a^i\ ^ l:z£ ) 

\ dz jr^a \ 07* Jr^a a \ Ofl /r»a 

= (—lyw ■r?i**‘(i—u*)-- ^ —\ 

1 a; w ^^2^ ^ (2s + l)(2s+3) (2s+l)(2s + 3)J 

= ( -1)* W [f (1 -/*’)-3/ {(2s +1) (2 s+3) }]. 
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Substituting now in equation (10), we have 

r, .s-. 3W 3W 1 


for s =s 2, 3, ... and 

(BPi/0r), = a = -W = —W /*"} 

= 0l\ (P.V..co,«S-Weo,«-o<,«[| (i 

It follows that the sequence Pj*,-!, given in (13), satisfies the conditions of 
the problem, and therefore determines the motion. 

Co'fiver^cnce, 

§ 5. Before proceeding to the results obtained from this sequence, we shall 
consider the convergence of the series for a, v, u\ and P, in terms of Pa,-i. 
From the expression for Qam,a#(M), given in (14), it is seen that, for m -s s 

1Q2«,2.(m)I< 5 • 2*(m-l)!(s-»t+l)!^ 

[2 (2m+ 3)(2m+5) ... (2.s + 2m-3) {H-”‘->C, + "'->02+ ...} 

+(2m + 3)(2?rt + 6) ... (2s + 2/a—1) {1 + “Ci + ’"0,+ ...} ] 

3 (2m+3)(2m + 5) ... (2s + 2m—3) ^ . 

^ 2 ' 2*-’»(m-l) ! (6-m +1) ! 


(2s-l)(2«+l). 


<r r 


(2s+2m) 


^ 3 (5+m)(s + m—l)(s+ ///.—2) ... (?/t + 2) 
2 “ (»/!-—1)! (s-m+1)! 


Hence 


Consequently 


(2s-l)! ^ ■ (m-1)! ' (s+1)! 

I Q2.+2,2. t/*) 1 = 3 / ( 4 s + 6). 


Wa ■ (2s-l) ! ^ s I , (m-1)! s ! 
I r I = 2® 2 *" I P 2 .-, I (2®<)**-V(2s-1)! 


<.5* 48Wrt«(2®<)»*-Vs! 
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i.e, tho series for P in terras of the sequence P*f-i is absolutely convergent for 
finite values of t. 

Similarly it may be shown that 

I Gradient of Pa,- 1 1 < (4s+3) j Pa,- \ j , 

and that the series for w, v, w, in terms of Pa,-i, are absolutely convergent for 
finite values of t. 

The Motion of the Sphere. 

§ 6. The velocity of the centre of the sphere is given by 


and from (19) 


V = X «-.(2«f)'/s! 


Hence 


ra. = (-l)*3W/{(2s + l)(2s+3)}-, 

K 8*0. 

cai+i = 0 J 

v= v” (-1)._3W_ (_2^ 

^(2s+l)(2s+3) • (2s)! 


— ‘HW X 008 

"" L (2(0^)^ (2a)ty J ‘ 

This may be expressed in a neater form by using the notation 


so that 


V = 3W . St (2a>t)fi2uty. 


Tho values of V/W for 2<ot = 0, 1, 2,... 14 have been found, and from them 
the Diagram I constructed, which sliows the ratio V/W plotted against that 
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of tjT, where T =r 27r/<» is the time of a revolution of the undisturbed 
liquid. 

It is to be observed that the value of V is oscillatory, but tends rapidly to 
zero; the sphere oscillates about its final position with continually decreasing 
amplitude, the period of oscillation tending to a constant value equal to JT ; 
after one revolution of the liquid the sphere is virtually at rest. 

The distance between the initial and final positions of the sphere is given by 




sin 2a}^ 
(2a)0® ‘ 


cos 7 ^ 1 TT 

(2a>0" J 2 • 2 • 


3W 

2a> 



The quantity WT is the distance the sphere would travel during the time T 
with its initial velocity of projection, consequently the sphere comes virtually 
to rest after a time T, at a point 8/16 of this distance from the point of 
projection. 


Velocity of the Liquid along the Axis of the Sphere, 

§ 7. Along the axis of the sphere we have /i = ± 1, and taking first the 
case /Lt =s 1, we derive from (15) 

Qiimj 2« ~ 0, 01 < 5, 

with 


SO that 


Q2t)2i — ( — 3/(4.S-f-2), Q2i+2,2# == ( — 1)* 3/(45+6), 

p.-, = _L.\ 

' 2 \'.rl 2. + 3 \tl 2i+lJ 


and on the axis of the sphere 

9Pa.-i _ 9ra.-i _ / y 4 i 3W f 2s+2 2s 1 

dz ' 2 \\r) 2s+3 \r) 2s+lJ' 

From equations (6) we have 

'iVg = 5 = 0 , 1 , 2 , , 


hence it follows that 


= 0 


W2» = 


aP2.-i 


t iv3W r/a\a*-^325+2 

iw a+s: 



5^0. 


ce 

w = X 


« « 0 


w,{2atyis\ 


Since 
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we have, on substituting the expressions obtained for the coefficients w. 


(- 1 )’ 

9 Z 0 


,»*+*'2s+ 2 /a\*‘+> 2s ’l(2a)<y 


2s 1 (2a)<y 
2s + ir (2s)! 


3W2s+2 (2rtw</»’)** 
2 \W 2s + :i (2s)! 


( .y-. 2s (2«a,</r f 

■^27'^,= / ^ 2s+l (2s)! 


3W /rt\« 


/«V’ r /o \ sin (2((a»</r) am (2iia)iIr) 

{-) |c.,(W/,-)- 

o 8m(2>(a)</r) \ _3W « r,,,„Y.>,,^w,A_™l(2«a)f/r)‘ 

+ “ (2«r..</r)=' ; 2 ,, ^ (2a«</,) _ 


sm (2t(ai)tlr) \ 3W a 
(2<uotltf J 2 / 

OW f ft /n\^ . ft. 1 T Q l* 2 aa>t\ 

- -rl7"l7j +-7p7;^r^'l"r) 


which, on r = a, agrees with the expression obtained for tlio velocity of the 
sphere. 

The case /x = —1 gives the same expression for n\ and, on tlie axis of the 
sphere, 

= y = 0. 


Perhaps the clearest way to discuss the function vj is to examine the 
variation with r for constant values of L A table has been constructed and 
from it tlie Diagram II formed, in which the ratio wJW is plotted against 
that of r/a ; the curves are numbered 0, 1, 2.10, and represent v'/W at 



Values of % 
Diagram II. 




Values of 
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points on the axis of the sphere for 2a>^ = 0,1, 2.10 respectively. It 

may bo noted that = 10 corresponds roughly to ^ = 0’8T. 

A further Diagram Ill has been drawn allowing the velocities at times 
corresponding to T, 2T, 3T, respectively. 

It may bo noted that the function Si (2rtft)</r) oscillates between bounds in 



Values of 
Diagram III. 

the neighbourhood of ±1. Eeferring now to the Diagrams II and III and 
to the expression for xv given in (21), it is seen that w is always less than W. 
As r increases, xv is ultimately positive and tends to zero. At intermediate 
points the velocity may bo positive or negative, the disturbance being a 
maximum in the neighbourhood of r = l*7a. Here it is to be noted, however, 
that as t increases the velocity gradient along the axis becomes large, due to 
tlie fact that in 0w’/3r there is a factor 2(ot, This point is clearly illustrated 
in Diagram III, which indicates the state of the liquid as t becomes large; 
the changes of velocity are observed to be contained within upper and lower 
bounds, which are ± f W —(a/ry*}, since for t large we have approximately 



Velocity of the Liquid on the Equatorial Plane of the Sphere. 

§ 8. The equatorial plane of the sphere is the plane defined by /x = 0. 
Here we have 

IX = V = 0, 

so that the velocity is wholly parallel to the axis of rotation. We have 
\ (Is = 0 7’ \ dfl /m = 0 
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and from (14) 

/ 9Qam, 2t \ _ ^ ^ ^ ‘ (2.V—1) / 2 5 7/i>0 

\ (^u /m = o ^ 2 ’ 2*(m—1)! ( 5 —m-f 1)! L27;/.4-l J 


so that 

/aPa.- 


2*(m—1)! ( 5 —m-f 1)! L277/ + 1 

= /' — 1 1.3.5 . (26* 1) 

2 * 2m-f 1 * 2'(77i—1)! ( 5 — 771 -f 1)1 


/3Pa.-i\ ,^3W 1.3.5....(25-1)^ 

-2-5-’< 

/I 1/a\3_3 I la\^ . 5 1 /«V _ 

I3‘s!\r/ 6(5-1)! l!W 7 (s-2)! 2! V?/ ■" 




2?»—1 1 _ 

2 hi+ 1 (s—w + 1 )! (m— 1 ) ! \r, 


2m + l 


-h.. 


4.(_r/2i±i 

^2s + 3*s!\r/ J 


,..3W 1.3.5....(25-1)^ 


The quantity within the brackets, on putting ajr = X, becomes 
= \^+*C2b 

<3 0 7 2.s-f o 

= X»(l-X.»)*-2|\f(l-\»)’'^X. 


( 22 ) 


(23) 


Hence 


,3W 1.3.5 . ... (2s-l) 


( 03 *1=0 “ ^ ^^2 FTTT "" 


so that, on the equatorial plane, 


(1 -\»)* - 2 j* \»( I - XV <*'X. j-. 


w = Wt (2(otyfs ! 


= -iwx*-:s' (-ly^ 


3W 1.3.5. ...(25-1), 


. s! 


{xvi-xv-2|\vi-xv^'x} 
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Further, 

(-ly 


1.3.5 


2*. s! 




( 2 «)! 


= X“ . (-ly = Jo {2a><^/(l-X»)}-l, 


8 m 1 


Jo {2a)^-v/(l—X^) } being the Bessel function of zero order. Hence we have 

w= W\*- } W 1^X8Jo {2o)< (1 -X*) } 

- X*- 2 [X»Jo {2w V (1 - 5^®) } - >>*] ] 

= -|w|^X8Jo{2a)<v/(l->-*)}-2 j*5t*Jo{2ft)<v/(l-X.8)}rfx]. (24) 

This is the most compact expression which has been obtained for the 
velocity at points on the equatorial plane; it is convenient in that it enables 
us to obtain an approximation to the value of w. 

When X is small, the value of the integral is approximately ■J X®Jo(2a)^), 
provided 2cot is not large, which gives w in the form 

-iWXMo(2a)0. 

To approximate to the value of w for t large, we use the well-known fact 
that, for X large, Jo (x) is approximately 


SO that, provided -y/(l — X^) is finite and 2a)t sufficiently large, w becomes 


{?2S<;7(I=vr>} «» 


and, on examination, we see that ultimately the integral is of a higher order 
of small quantities, so that to is approximately 


3WX8 

2 


{.FW(rar)} f}' 


It follows, therefore, that there is ultimately an oscillation about the 
equatorial plane, the amplitude at any point continually decreasing and 
tending to zero, the period, however, tending to the constant value 

27r _ 1 T, 

2«dV(1-X*) 2V{1-(«W 

Again, since dw/dr contains a factor (2a)f)*, the velocity gradient ulti¬ 
mately increases without limit. 
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To examine further the equatorial velocity, we put the expression (24) 
into a power series in X. To obtain this form we return to the expression 
tor (0P2 ,-i/3«)„ = o given by (22) and consider the coefficient of for 

m > 0 in 

^ t « 1 \ ^■2 /<»=0 2 s ! 

It is 


(_ 1 )« 


2»t +1 

2m+ 3 



(2a)<y** 

2«*(s!)» 


2m + 1 1 

2m+ 3 ‘ 2’"»/4! 


3W 

2 


(2«t)<)’" 



{-ly 

0 




3W 2m+1 
2 * 2m+ 3 


1 

2 “ m! 


(2a)0”Jm(2ft)0, 


and the coefficient of X'’ is 
Hence w is given by 


-JW{l-Jo(2a)<)}- 


-I-{I 


Jo+“ • ^ X® 2(k)^ Ji (2ei)^)“f‘ c • X^ (2a)^y* J2 (2(i»)^)“l“ 

O Ji I id • 4 


From this expression we are able to oonstnict a Table giving the values 
of %v for 2(01 = 0, 1, 2, ... 10, and to graph the function w for constant 
values of t (Diagram IV). The Diagrams TI, ITT, IV are all drawn to the 



Diagram IV. 
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same scale for purposes of comparison, but, in the last- case, only the curves 
corresponding to = 0, 2, 4, 6, 8 are shown, since the variation is so small. 

An examination of Diagram IV confirms the results already given; it also 
indicates that the disturbance on the equatorial plane is practically confined 
to the liquid in the immediate neighbourhood of the sphere. 

On the sphere itself, putting \ = 1 in (23), 

/9Pj.-i\ jy+i3W1.3.5....(2s-l)o 1 2.S 2s-2 2 

\~^/m=o ^ ’ 2 2*.s! ‘ 2s+3'2s + l ' 2*-l’”3 

= (-ir‘3W/{(2s+l)(2«+3)}, 
so that, on the equator of the sphere, 


w 





1 ■ 

(2s+1) (2s+3) ‘ (2s)! 


= W+3W . S,(2w0/(2w<y. 


which rapidly tends to the limiting value — fW. 


Velocity of the Liquid at Foints on the Sphere. 

§ 9. To discuss the velocity of the liquid at points on the surface of the 
sphere, we transform the dynamical equations (3) into spherical polar 
co-ordinates, and obtain 


fh' n ! a 9P 
-^-2a,'s co8«=-^, 

3 " + 2(aw' 8in 2(»w' cos 0 = 0, 


■ST 


—2oi>v' sin d = 


0r’ 


(25) 

(26) 


where w' coincides with w for ^ = 0 and —u' coincides with v> on the 
equator. 

On the sphere, we have 

. Vcc* = SWeosO 

and from (20) 

(tI. = *>»• 



Values of (v'/^f) 
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80 that 


=2-x;_,(-i)-w {i c^- *(IS' 

= — 2(ii)W j^l sin* 6 sin {2<ot cos 0) 

, n f.sin2o)< , 3co8 2a»< oHin2ft)n *1 

iTW" IS?—(STJ 1 

Hence from (26) 

(u')r=a = — f W sin 0 sin (2a>< cos 6), 

and from (25) 

(-w')r=« = -iW8iu^co3(2«<cos^) + 3W8in0 . Si(2a)0/(2a><)». (27) 
The expression for (»'),=„ has already been treated; it is simply the 
radial component of the velocity of the sphere. 




Values ot (-u/Yf) 
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Considering the expression for (i?')r=a, a Table may be formed giving its 
value for 6 between 0 and Jtt at times corresponding to 2(ot = 0, 1, 2,... 10 
respectively, and from it the Diagram V constructed. The values for 6 from 
to TT are those from 0 to Jtt, repeated in the reverse order with change 
of sign. 

It is observed that the tmnsverse velocity, oscillates between 

bounds ± f W sin 0, which are independent of the time. 

The velocity along a meridian, coinciding with w on the equator, is given 
by (27). The variation of this (quantity is indicated by the Diagram VI, 
which is constructed similarly to V, The values for 0 from ^tt to tt are 
those from 0 to i tt in the reverse order. 

The value of (—oscillates between bounds in the neighbourhood 
of iJWsind, approaching these bounds more nearly as t increases; the 
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irregularity is due to the term 3W sin 0 . Sj (2ft)^)/(2a)^)^ which rapidly tends 
to zero. 

Hence, for t lai^e, the velocity of the liquid tangential to the sphere at a 
point of co-latitude 0, has components 

—^ W sin 0 cos {2tot cos 0)^ — f W sin 0 sin {2(^1 cos 0)y 

which combine into f W sin 0 in a direction making an angle measured in 
the negative direction from the meridian {0 increasing) through the point 
where a = 2a)^ cos 0. 

Hence, ultimately, the velocity of the liquid tangential to the sphere at 
any point is constant in magnitude and equal to f W sin 0, but changes its 
direction with constant angular speed 2a) cos which is a maximum at the 
poles and zero at the equator. 

A point to notice, however, is the fact that {^o'ld0)r==a contains the 
factor 2a)^ and therefore ultimately increases without limit. This means 
that we reach a stage beyond which the components of vorticity can no 
longer be regarded as small. A similar deduction is obtained from 
over the equatorial plane, which contains the factor (2a)0*- A physical 
restriction to the solution of the problem is thus introduced. 


On the Mutual threading of Vortex Rings. 

J^>y W. M. Hicks, F.R.S. 

(Received June 26, 1922.) 

Although the fact that two circular vortices are capable of threading one 
another in permanent succession has long been known, I do not know that 
any attempt has been made at a discussion of the general conditions. The 
following pages contain a contribution to such a discussipn for the case of 
thin circular filaments. The nature of a ring is given when its circulation 
and volume are known. Its configuration at any time is given when its 
aperture or the radius of the cross-section of the filament is known. In the 
case of two rings, the nature of their combination is defined if their ^two 
apertures at the instant when they are co-planar are each known. This 
configuration will be called their standard position. With two such rings, 
the mean area of the two apertures, supposed weighted with their circula¬ 
tions, remains constant throughout the motion. They can therefore also be 
defined by the radius of this mean area and the ratio of the two apertures in 
VOL. cii.—A. I 
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the standard position. This latter method is the more convenient. It is 
found possible to determine the relative paths of one as seen from the other, 
and to obtain the conditions of permanent union for any two given rings, 
but the complete solution in terms of the time, and the actual paths in the 
fluid, are not expressible in general terms. Such can only be arrived at by 
numerical quadrature for cases in which the various coefficients involved 
have their numerical values given. Any special case can thus be solved, but 
naturally the process is very laborious. 

Ill the corresponding problem in two dimensions, however, a complete 
solution is attainable. For this reason, and because it illustrates the general 
method, the problem of two like and equal two-dimensional pairs (rectilinear 
filaments) is first touched upon. The more complete discussion for all the 
possible combinations is extremely interesting, especially when the pairs 
have opposite circulations, but is here omitted, in view of the greater 
physical importance of the tlieory of the ring. 



1 .—Parallel Straight Vortices, 

In the figure. Pi, Pi', P 2 , Pa' <lenote the positions of the four filaments, 
het .<.’ 1 , yi, Xa, ya denote the co-ordinates of Pi, Pa. Further, let x, y denote 
the co-ordinate of Pi referred to Pj, i.c., 

x — y = yi-ya, 

The stream functions of the pairs at a point f, are given by 
/a*x2/47r, where 



It should be noted that the values of xi of Xi at Pi are the same. 

Write (PPi/PPi')* = l^/i^ where 

/,» z=_ 
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and let / denote the common value of /i at Pa or of /a at Pj. 
=r ^a = /a 


fLy'bt 

at 47r (fi/ i i ir 4^‘ia-2 df 


dt 


whence 


and 

Also 


TT ^iX2 ' df 

xi =r const. = A, 

dx _ fi /’* 
dt~ 
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Then, putting 

( 2 ) 


/• = 


AmxiXi 1 ~p 


( 3 ) 


d}l\ ^ 

dt 4ir.>;i W dx 

dyi _ 
dt 


A^-h?/ 

M , 4. iL/J;_ fiiL 

TTXi 47r\2.y;i ^Xioc2 df 

47n’2 ' ^Tr\2x2 4^\X2 ’ rdf 


1 47rJ"] 




Hence 


dt ' 


47r.ri./-2 1 — 




( 4 ) 


( 6 ) 


dx 


The integral of this is 


^7/ ^ X xW^yV' 


1 




= B. 


( 6 ) 


2. We shall define a given configuration hj the apertures when the two 
pairs are co-planar, say 2a, 26, a > 6. Then 

1 1 


A = a+ 6, 

It follows from (6) that 


B = 


?/* 




(a 4* Oy ^ah' 
(a^hy—a^ 


{a^byx^-^{a+by {4a6/(a-6y»-l}* 

If, then, 4t(ib>{a-by-, y is always finite, or the filaments revolve round 
«ach other in permanent union. If 4a6<(a—6/, one pair simply passes 
through the aperture of the other, and then separates to infinity. The above 
condition gives for permanent union 

a > (3 4- 2 v/2) 6, > 5*82846, 

6 < 0*17167a. 

Equation (6) may also be written 

I 2 
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In this put 

(a=*-y)» _ ^2 {<i+h)* _ 03 

4ab—{(i—hf ' (a—by 

Then 

2 _ («+»)« ci»-,y 
a* 

3. Period of Revolution .—From (5) since 4ri.<’3 = A*—.' *, 

dji _ _fi A^+if .<-• 
dt tr A*—.'.'*' 

By (7) it can bo shown that 
—ft 

dt IT 4fli« ^ A“+»/V 'v /3*+y* 

Put y — a cos ^ and A* = a*/(a* + )8®) = (a — bypGn!‘lr‘ so that 

4«/; ■ 




2(1-A) (1-Ay> 

y''(l —Attain* (1—Psin*^)^ 


whence integi'ating 

. _ 27r(rt+5)* / 1 i 8ind>co80 

The period of a complete revolution is therefore 

T = E-f) = + f. (8a) 

fik k * I fi dk 

Thus, for a given ratio of apertures, the period varies as the square of 
their linear values. 

Expressed in terms of the angle the relative co-ordinates are 


M = (ct -p \/ • /j (I 


v/ (1—i^8in^0) 


= (rt + i)v/(Y^)cos«^ 


4. Motion in the Fluid .,—The relative motion is completely determined by 
the preceding results. To determine the actual motion in the fluid itself, it 
is only necessary to determine further the motion of the centre of gravity in 
the direction of translation. 
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If Y denote ite position at time t, 

2Y = vi + y-d, 

= ^4 --(I +./“•*) from (4, 5) 
at 47rrii-3 

and 2^ = -A(l-r)-. 

dy ■ .<• 

Substituting for x, y their values in terms of ^ from (9) 

- *■’ ♦)+ (1 

2Y = (» + 4)j4{2EW-ld_t)-7*^^J. 

Hence the total distance traversed during a complete revolution is 

4(«+i)^5;E 


and is independent of tlie strength of the vortices. 

The path of a filament is the)i given by 

=a-, = + 

y' = V4-iiy. 

The mean velocity of propagation of the system through the fluid is 
Y _ fi k^E 

Since //^r>(l—P)E, this mean velocity is greater than fil[2Tr{a^l)], 
the velocity of progression of a single pair by themselves of aperture a + h. 
Also, as ^’^E/(E—/c'^F) is less than 2, this mean velocity is less than twice 
the latter, as, indeed, is evident from general considerations. In fact, the 
mathematically limiting case corresponds to that in which, while a—i is 
finite, a-f-J ia infinite, when the two velocities become equal. 

5. Graphical Ooiistruction. —The co-ordinates of the relative orbit may be 
written 

;// =r cos^. 


where c — (a+b)^'(/.'( . 1—A.). They suggest the following graphical method 
for tracing the curves. 

Take two rectangular axes Ox, Oy. Draw three concentric circles (centre 
0) of radii, c, c(l--A)/A, and ejk. The last is clearly the laigest and the 
second is larger than the first so long as k < Take any point P on the first 
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and draw PM perpendicular to Ox cutting the outer circle in B. Join OB 
cutting the second circle in Q, and draw QT perpendicular to OQ, meeting 
Oy in T. Then 

angle POT = (f> 

PM = y 


QT = ic 


The construction is simplified if ^ since then the first and second circles 
coincide, and the third has twice their radius. 

6. The foregoing results are illustrated by application to two special cases of 

^* = 8inl0° and 81060°. These correspond to 
ratios of aperture in the standard co-planar 
positions of bja = 0*444 and 0*189. The 
relative paths are given in 6g. 2 when the 
sum rt+J is the same. Curve A gives that 
for bja = 0*189 (that nearer the limiting case) 
and curve B that for bja = 0*444. The dots 
on the curves give the positions at equal 
intervals of time, equal to one-sixteenth of 
the total period. They serve to show how 
the velocity varies along the path. It is 
especially noticeable how in the case of 
small bja —curve A—tho motion liecomes 
very slow when the apertures approach 
equality. The corresponding paths in the 
fluid are given by figs. 3 and 4 for the right 
hand components, the thick line curve 
belonging to one component and the thin 
to the other. The paths described by the left hand components correspond 
(right and left reversed) at distances on the left of those in the figures 
respectively equal to 1*47 and 2*60 limes tho distance 4 ... 4 in the 
co-planar position. The dots on these curves again give positions at equal 
intervals. The curves are scrolls, each curve intersecting itself. It might 
be thought that possibly, for some critical state, tho small loop might 
degenerate to a cusp, followed by states with sinuous paths. The condition 
would be given by making dy^jdl = 0 wheii y = 0. It would bo found that 
this corresponds to the critical state for permanent union. In other 
words the paths are always scrolls when in permanent union and sinuous 
when not. 
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II. Two Circular Rings. 

7. We now pass to our proper problem of the motion of two circular vortex 
filaments with the same straight axis. In the general case the circulations will 
be different, say /Ai,/LCa. Let xi. x^ denote the radii of their circular axes at any 
time and y\, the distances of their planes from a plane of reference. The 
stream function for a single circular vortex (.ri, y{) is given by 



r 

TT 


where 


f — i+F* p_i 
* 2k /■• ’ 

(1) 

in which 


_ 4 > ia: . 

(x + .Ti)» + (7/-y,)='' 

(2) 


Also the velocity of progression due to its own constitution is 


U = 7^ 
47n/'i 



where a is the radius of the cross-section of the filament. With varying 
aperture this will alter so as to keep the volume of the filament constant. If 
this Ixi denoted by m = . iro? 


OTTic \ m 2 / 


where 





In what follows we shall omit the Trand suppose it contained in the /a. It 
will be noticed that, as in the case of the straight filaments, xiU = 
is the same quantity as that denoted by / in the treatment of the two- 
dimensional case. Hence 



Jl. 

_F(.t;i+a;,) 


I 

1 

SC 

1 

Ax\ 


Axix^ 

dyi ' 



k 

_F(«i+xa) 



dxa 

2^-.“ 

^XxX2 ' 

dh ~ 



It follows^asjbefore, writing y for yi—ya that 


(It rfy 11 
dt 


= —Ml 


F 




dk J 


(4) 
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whence 


dx\ . (Li' 2 i\ 


or + = A = /ttirt*+/*/*, 

where a, h are the radii of the apertures in the co-planar position. 
Wc can therefore express xj, .kj in terms of one variable 0, where 

A 


(5) 


Xi 


= A / — COS 0, Xj = A / — sin 0. 

V fii y fi-i 

Further, write fii=i cos* fjL 2 ^ [jl bIu* a and let d denote the radius of the 
mean aperture of the rings, weighted by their resi^ictive circulations, that is 

(/ii -f /ta) f= /na* -h 

Then A = (/n 

.rj = d cos d/cos a, = d sin 0 /sin a, 

aiia-’j, = f/^sin 20 /sin 2 «, = Xi—.ra = 2 d sin 2 x. 

Again write = X, 

so that X = /xf/* cos 20 and 


i}X 

df 




Again 




rf/ 8.ri ^ 


•Ti (/,« 


rf/ 8.^2 ® 


Write 


Further 

dh 


dk dxi 


+ ... 


( 6 ) 


(X) — log — 7 ^ log 

OJ'l oXg 

= /£^loglog (x,</ 

Sd i.c 03 ^. V COS a/ sin ^ ®\ sin a/J 

Then 

dt ^ Xi d;Vi Xg dXg 


dt dxx dt 

= Iki^ /dxx ^ dxg\ I?!/ dif 

* \xi dt a*2 dt) 4xxXg \ dt dt / di 

Substituting the values for dxjdt, dyjdt given above, it can be shown that 
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Substituting for It^i/fxiXa from ( 6 ) 

dx dk _ 1 r X _JL/y\~l 

dk rfX ” 4Mi>ia. l2a;,W ^ ^ ^ ^ J ’ 


\/ ^ = 


1 r 


' dx -Iftifia 1.27^1X2)^ 

or transforming to 0 

sin 20 \ ^ 
sin 2 a/ d0^ 






cos 20 


j, 2d 8 in 2 ^ ^,a\ 
/ = — 


v/ (sin 2 « sin 20) sin* 2 a 

■^(/\/ 2^) = I cot^ a sin ^ log \^d 22^ 

«Cf o V L cos a 

— a cos 0 log Xj rf . 

sin a J 


Hence 

/v/sin 2 ^ = C- 




{cot‘'^ a COS 0 log^ (Pi cos 0) 


-f tan^* a sin ^ log* (Pj sin 0) } 
= C —OOllOS {cot‘'*/^acos^logio(PiC08^)+ ...), 
where Pi = \\dl{e cos«). Pj = \^ll{e sin a). 

If c denotes the radius of a sphere whose volume is that of a ring 

^ _ / 1287r^ y^ _ 1 /OGTry/^ 


(7> 


and 


Pi = 


2-9533 d 


2-9533 (/ 


P2 = 


y/ 2 sin a Ca * 


(7^e) 


Y/2cOSa Cl’ 

When the rings have equal circulations, 

Pi =r Pa = 2-9533 f//r. 

In all cases where our present supposition of thin filaments holds, d is 
always a very large multiple of c, of the order 100 or larger. It will be 
convenient to suppose it given by 10”. It corresponds to a cross-section 
whose radius = 2’122 x 10”<^”’*’9/^rf. 

The equation to the relative path may be written in any given case 

/v^sin 20 = C—Lcos (^— 7 )—0-61108 cos ^logcostf 

— 0*61108 tan^/^« sin 0 log sin 0, ( 8 ) 

The values of the functions 0*61108 cos ^logio cos 0*61108 sin ^logio sin ^ 
are given at intervals of 5® from 0 to 46 in Table I. It is not necessary to 
give them for higher values since for Tr/ 2 —5 they interchange their values. 
The values of/are given in Table 11. In calculating any path, then,/should 
first be represented by a curve drawn on squared paper with abscissae = 
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where k = ain This should be done once for all, and serves for the deter¬ 
mination of any path. If the right-hand side of the equation is divided by 
y/sin 2 0, the path is determined by an expiation of the form 


/(^) = f (^). 

Tlien f (0) is calculated for any 0. The / curve then gives the value of 
for which f{<^) has this value. Then x = are given by 0, and y 
is found from k = sin by 

y.3 —. 44V*2 

2d r8in2^8in2« • q/j . 

or // = —— ^ —— -sm2(^4*«) > 

sin 2a L J 

and sin (a — 0\ 

sin 2a ' 


The foregoing discussion is completely general. In the application, 
however, to actual cases a modification is required when the two circulations 
are oppositely directed. We take first the (lase when tliesc are the same. 

8. Conditions for Permanent Unwn {fiu Ma sfttnu —We may suppose 

any given arrangement of the rings defined l)y their apertures at the instant 
when the rings are co-planar. If ft) be the value of 0 at this instant 


hja = tan 0„cot a. 


At this instant, y = 0 and 

cos = k' 


c7+7/ 


\= tan^ i = tan 0o cot a, (9) 

f( 1 + cos (f) 

so that the value of / (say fo) at this instant is determinable in terms of ft>. 
Putting in these values in equation (7) determines the value of the constant 
C for the given arrangement. 

There will be some critical value of 0o below which one ring passes through 
the other and separates to infinity, and above which the two will remain in 
permanent union, continually threading each other. To determine this, 
consider the arrangement in the critical case when, say, ring II was at an 
infinite distance before reaching I. The two rings must now have equal 
velocities of progression. If that of II were just less it would never reach I. 
If it were just greater it would ultimately reach I, and since the paths are 
symmetrical, pass off to infinity at the other side. Thus tlie critical state (fto) 
corresponds to one in which the two rings have equal velocities of progression 
when they have separated so far as to be beyond each other’s direct influence* 
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If their radii are then x\, Xg, thie condition gives 


or 


^ logXi*i 5= i-? l<^Xja;s, 
Xi Xg 




(10) 


Let 01 be the solution of this equatioiu It must also satisfy the equation to 
the path. Now, at infinity A; = 0 and /* = 0. Hence 

C = L cos (^ 1 — 7 ) 4- 0*61108 cot^ ct cos 0i log cos -f- ... . 


The critical value 0o is therefore the root of the equation 


/o v/ sin 2^0 = L cos (0i —7) -f 0*61108 cot^/^ a cos 0i log cos 4- ... 

—L cos (do— 7 )—0*61108 cot*/^ fit cos ^0 log cos ^ 0 — ••• • (H) 

When the circulations are equal, the solution of (10) is 0i = {tt, as it 
clearly should be since then h ^ a. 

9. Case of Equal Mings, —Here = /Lt 2 , « = 7 r/ 4 , 7 = 7 r/ 4 , and ci = 03 . 

Also 01 s= 7 r/ 4 . The critical equation is now 

^o^/sin 2d« = 0*86419n4-0*27636-(0‘86419/^-fO*40603)co8(7r/4-do) 

— 0*61108 (cos do log cos do 4- sin do log sin do), 

( 11 a) 

/o is calculated as a function of do since tun^ i <#> = tan do. The curves are 
drawn for t) = left-hand side and 7 ) = right-hand side. It is only necessary 
to do this for d<45°, since now the curves are the same for d and ' 7 r/ 2 —d. 
The first curve increases continuously from 0 to 00 , the second decreases from 
a finite positive value to zero. Hence they must intersect at a single point 
which uniquely determines do. For the case of w = 3, or rf =: 1000 c, this root 
is given by d = 23° 30', Hence the critical ratio of the apertures is given by 

h/a = tan 23° 30' = 0*4348. 

With equal rings in which d = 1000 c then the ratio of the apertures, when 
co-planar, must be greater than 0*4348, if they are to remain in permanent 
union. 

The above analysis may be illustrated by considering two arrangements, 
one near the critical state, the other considerably greater, when d = 1000 
The relative paths for h/a = J and | or do = 26° 34' and 36° 62' are repre¬ 
sented by curves A and B in fig. 5. 

The foregoing treatment of equation ( 11 a), to find the critical ratio, when 
d/c is given, is, however, too restricted. The equation shows that any value 
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of the criticjal ratio is possible provided the absolute values of the apertures, 
or of (ly are properly chosen. In fact, the equation may bo written 


/i 4-0*4698 = 


1*1571 2 ^ 0 -f 0‘1300 -f 0*61108 (cos 0 q log cos ..>) 

I— ‘Cos(7r/4--^o) 



The numerator of the fraction on the right is always positive, since the 
maximum of the negative terms in logs is 0’130 when = ‘7r/4. As 
increases from 0 to 7r/4, the denominator decreases from I —l/y^2 to 0, 
whilst the /y/ sin 26^ increases from 0 to oo. Hence n + 0*4698 increases 
from 1*1571 x 0*1300(2 +v^2) = 0*5138 to oo, or n from 0*44 to co. But in 
order that our stream function may be valid, not only must dfe be large, but 
the smaller aperture, 5 = rf >/2 sin must be large compared with the 
radius of its cross-section. As an extreme case for the formula validity,, 
take this ratio > 10, which corresponds to h> 10^'“* Cy whence 

/t > 0*551 + log cosec ft)—0*150 > 0*400 + log cosec 0^, 

From the equation we find 


^0. 

n. 

10® 

00548 

15° 

0-4456 

20° 

1-432 

25° 

4-211 
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Hence n is too small for 10®, 15®. For 0 = 20®, 0*400 -f* log cosec 20® = 0*867, 
so that for this angle, and above, the value of n comes within the limits of 
formula validity. The limit is found close to 18®, for which = *910 and 
0*400 + log cosec 18® = 0*917. This gives 

hja == 0*326 ; iljc = ; bja = ; ajc = lO^*^'^', 

whence if r denote the radius of cross-section of the filament 
a/ri = 52*6, hfr^ = 5*17. 

This system is drawn to scale in the following diagram— 

t- 

Tiie configuration is clearly one in which the assumption of a thin 
filament does not hold, and the stream function is no longer approximate. 
But it is sufficiently close to show that the least possible ratio of b/a for 
permanent union is close to tan 19°, or (say) one-third, with a mean aperture 
given by d = 10 c. If a less ratio is possible, it must be accompanied by 
considerable deformations of the cross-section of the inner, which also must 
have considerable thickness. 

If the ratio b/a for the limiting case approaches unity, n is exceedingly 
large. Are the calculations now invalid, by a too close approximation of the 
two rings ? To answer this, take == ^/4—with 0 tending to zero. Then 

a = 2ooB{7r/4-‘0) = f/(l-|-^), 

h = 2BinQirl4 — 0) = rf(l —^), 

a-b = 2de, 

also the cross-sectional radii will tend to equality, say r, where 

r = 2*122 
{a^b)lr ^ 

also n is now of the order 

and tan I = v/ tan = 1-0. 

Hence ^ ^ log g- 

Thus is of order 0 , 

or the distance of the rings .from one another is infinitely larger than the 
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croas-sections of the filaments. Couscqiiently the above results are valid 
when a, h approach equality. 

10. Cdse of different Circulatiom. —In choosing illustrations for this kind 
of motion, the volumes of the rings, as well as their circulations, have to he 
taken account of. We shall for this purpose confine our attention to 
configurations where the vortical mat.ter is of the same quality, or the 
vorticity is the same. In this case, if to denote the vortical rotation at any 
point in a ring at a distance from the straight axis, to = kv, where k is a 
constant. Hence 

/i = 27r(i)r^ = 2'irkya^ = ~ ^ 

TT S 

Thus cot^a = /ii//ia = mil m 2 = (ri/ca)^ 

Take c to represent the radius of that sphere whose diametral area is the 
«um of those of the rings, so that 




and put Cl = c cos /8, = c sin fi. 

Then cot^« = cot‘‘/8, and equations (la) become 

P = 2-9533 ^ 2-9533 

^ Y/2co8acos/3 c’ ^ Y/2 8iuasin)8 c* 

For a case in illustration take d = 1000 e and cot'^/^« = 3». This gives 
a = 25° 40' 34", = 31° 32' 11", 

^ = 43267, 

Cl/€2 = 1 * 629 . 5 , 

log Pi = 3*4343, log V 2 = 3-9645. 


In order to determine the condition of permanent union, equation (10) is 
found to be 



tan 0 


3-8686— log sec ^ 
4-3988—log cosec 0j 


1 - 04576 . 


The root is 0i = 5® 33' 18". This makes the critical constant C = 6*3197 
and the equation to determine the critical do is 

/V'sin2^=: 6*3197-6-3474 cos (^-7° 19')-3/(5)-i F(7r/2-d) 
where F (^) = OGl 108 cos 0 logio cos 0, 


and / is a function of 0 given by 

tan* J ^ = 3*^ tan 0 . 

There will be two roots, one corresponding to the configuration where the 
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weaker ring is inside, the other to that in which it is outside. They are 
respectively very close to 0^ = 2° 20' and = *^2®, corresponding to 

hja = 0 037 (weaker inside), 
bja = 0*769 (weaker outside). 

Thus if the weaker is placed by chance inside the stronger it is practically 
certain to remain in union. If, however, the stronger is put by chance inside 
the weaker the chances are three to one against the partnership being 
permanent. 

The curve (J in fig. 5, represents the lelative path of the weaker as 
seen from the stronger, when = 16° for weaker inside. It corresponds 
to ratio of radii of weak to sticng of 0*557. For this case the value of C in 
the e<iuatioii to the path is 6*4974. 

11, Opposite Circxtlaiioiis .—With /ia=—equation (5) becomes 

= A, (12) 

with "h= X. 

The former transformations may be replaced by* 

*^1 = A / ^ cosh By ./’a = ^ / A sinh tf, 

V /ii V /ia 

pi zsz ^ cosh^ a, ^ p sinh^ a, 

(/ii —/ia) = pd^ = A, 

so that A'l = d cosh ^/cosh «, .r.j = d sinh ^/sinh a, 

M = 2d sinh (a—^)/8inh 2a, X = pd^ cosh 2 0, 
also when co-planar, the value of ^ in / is given by 

tan^ i = coth a tanh 0. 

In fact, the forniulm obtained for pi, p^ positive are transformed by writing 
0i, oii. 

In the case of like circulations, with p>pc,^ constant, it is clear that 

the apertures can never vary largely from those in the standard co-planar 
position. Here, however, any values up to infinity may enter so far as 
condition (12) is concerned. If the circulations are equal it is clear that 
:<;=.ri—a ‘2 can never change sign, that is, one ring can never cross the path of 
the other. When the circulations are not equal, this crossing is possible but 
only when the two apertures have opened out to extremely large amounts, 

** As existing tables are more complete for circular than for hyperbolic functions, 
it might be advisable to use the unaymmetrical transformation — p sec^a, Pi = p tan^ u, 
Xi dsec S/sec a, x^=^d tan ^/tan a, X — pdP (l+dn^ ^)/co8* 6, x ^ 2d cos a sec ^ (1 - sin B 
cosec o), tan^ ^ 0 = sin ^/sin a. 
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unless the two /ai, differ considerably. With equal /x, the 6, ol, fi, etc., 
become indeterminate, and it is better to treat this case independently. 

12. Conditwns for Union vnth Opposite CirculationB, —(yonsider the critical 
co-planar state which is the boundary between configurations of permanent and 
temporary union. It* the inner ring is slightly smaller it will pass through 
and on to infinity. If it is larger, its own velocity of progression is smaller 
than that due to the other ring and it is swept back, and its aperture still 
further increased by the other. In the critical condition, therefore, the two 
rings must just be at relative rest or (lyjdl = 0 when y = 0. Hence 

whilst the simultaneous condition // = 0 gives h = sin from 

tan^ i 

In any given pair of rings /xi//ia and other constants are known, and this is 
an equation to determine in the critical couliguration. Our present 

purpose, however, is to obtain information as to the general nature of the 
motions. It will be simpler, therefore, to take an instance of Xi, given and 
determine the values of say), which will make this configuration a 

critical one. We will take 

xi = ml, X 2 = d, tan 

The equation of condition may now be written 

8 


(n>l). 




{«/ 


+» I 


Here 




2it 

/ ^ dk 


= 


/96wV'* 


\^e) 


4 y/zt 


log.Xi.r 




X, = 


^ 967r y/» 1 

\^ye) Ca 

Further if the vorticities of the two rings are the same 

Ah/msi = = *. 

^967r\‘/» n d 


XiXi = . j’a = ^ 


v/e 


Write 

Then 

In this 


= 5676 = X, 

V tf/ 


/+(l 


*>/» ' Ca 

It 4* 1 


2n / dk 




z = n 


_ logio Xdje^ 0’57905 yl\/n _ 

0*67905 n y/ ^^ 7 —l<>g “b 1 log *—logio X d/c 

n-f 1 


=/+( 


I- 


, ■lc»)k^a.ni 
2n f dk 


dk k kk'» 


• VOL. OIL—A. 


K 
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In general it is clear that for a positive value of z it is necessary that 


logXairj> ■ 


•As/' 


> ^logX,.r,, 


or 


(X»Aa)*'> Xj.n >?ii“>/*Xjr3, 

For illustrative cases take = 0*81 and 0*5. 

= 0*81, tan J <^ = 0*9, = 84°. 

This gives 7 = 10*715 and 

^ log 5*584 

81 8*475-f-ilog2—logXf//r* 


Hence 




If 

II 

. _ ,.., 0.1 0-41G 

= 0-22. 

li-475 + ilogJ 

If 

— = 10«, 

C 


= 4-3. 

0-475 + ^ log 2 


For the first the stronger is inside, for the second outside. For all possible 
cases the filament will be very thin, of order 10”^ x the aperture. 

= 0*5, ^ = 70° 82', 7 = 4*155, 

-V — 0 logX(^/c—1*701 
"" G’504+ J log s'—log X rf/(! 

— 0 log 0*947 
5*750+ ^ logs—log 

For comparison with the cases considered with like circulations take 

2*053 


log (Ijc = 3, 


2*750 + ^ log 2; 


= 1*46. 


13. Eqxial and Opposite Rhiys ,—In this case as we have seen one ring can 
never cross the path of the otlier, that is the ring with the smaller aperture 
at any instant will always have the smaller aperture. We consider first the 
configuration of equal apertures, when the apertures are then always equal. 
It is the case indeed in which a single ring moves towards a plane boundary 
which is parallel to its own plane. Refer the motion to the mid-plane (or 
the fixed boundary). Then the co-ordinates of the ring are and 

y == yi = —ya, and 


P = sin^ ^ = 


a:* 




tan <f) = x/y. 
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Hence if 0 be the point where the central axis cuts the plane, and P the 
centre of the cross-section of the filament, OP = r and OP makes an angle 
with the direction of translation. In fact r, tf> are the polar co-ordinates of 
the position of the ring. 

The e(piation to the path is given by 


or since X = 2/ix^ 
whence 


dX 


r-~- log \X. — -- 

Ib/LUt* 


= JlogXr, 
■‘•/= l+i.vlog\x/c, 


where I is a constant of integration. Also x = r sin <f) = rk\ 
- = -niog?^+(l-J^a)F-H. 

r e 


When (fi approaches Jtt or Ic' approaches zero 


Hence r becomes infinite at the rate 


or 


O /9\V3 « 

r = - (-) sec^/* </) = A sec*/^ as tends to J tt, 


W 

also y r cos <^ = A cos^^ 

If c is the radius of the cross-section at any time 

r<? = const. = roCo^ 


~ = constant. 

y 

If then cjy is sufficiently small at any time, Le. tlie filament sufficiently thin, 
to justify our use of the formula for the formula will hold even when the 
two rings become infinitely close when their apertures are infinitely lai'go, and 
the e(|uation to the path will remain throughout that given above, if no other 
conditions occur. But if the filaments decrease indefinitely a state will 
intervene, depending on the pressure of the fluid, at which a hollow is formed* 
and the limiting case is one of constant cross-section. Unless, therefore, 
the pressure is infinitely large some secondary changes will intervene after a 


* * Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 3, p. 2S4 (1879). 
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certain point, the croaa-seotiona will not be circular, and the configuration 
altered in some way not hitherto determined. 

14. Path in tJie JluM .—Write yi+y* = Y. Then 


''Y , /v\ A. , /I A 

It _ (X) + ^ i.2 Xih-/ 


(.fi + ■'») 


(/TlS’l + 



k 


iVC 

,ik 


- -Jrrxi + l— v+ _ A + (/ri + Ma)^Va yi,\ j 

- Y (A) + ^ ^ ^ 12 xih-p -ixiW J dk' 


wI lore 


Also (6) 


^/^(X) = log + l0g\.<V 

//X /iT*// dy 


. V^(X)n/(-»V3) 1. , A / 

(?X /r»/aa/x-‘' ?/ ‘ df\dk 2nifi3XiX.ji/ ‘ df/dk 

_l_ A r _ I +(/ri +Ma)^'i''a l 

2/iina^iX3ij \k^ 2A j‘ 

It is, of course, not integrable directly, but in any special case in tracing 
the relative path, contemporaneous values of k, y, and X (or 6) are known. 
The curve representing the right hand in terms of X as akscissa can 
consecpiently be traced, and Y obtained in terms of X by mechanical 
quadratures. 

15. Tke Time .—The relation to the tim^ again cannot bo found in general 
terrn.s, but it may be found for special cases by (6) 

dt _y/{.r,r3) 1 

dX dfjdk 

in the same way as Y in the previous article. 
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A Specti'oscopic Investigation of the Ionisation of Argon by 
Electron Collisions. 

By Fjiank Horton, Sc.l)., Professor of Physics in the University of London, 
and Ann Catherine Davies, D.Sc., lloyal Holloway College. 

(Communicated by Sir J. .7, Thomson, O.M., F.K.S. Keceived June 17, 1922.) 


hitroduvtion. 

The authors have previously <le.scribed an investigation of the effects of 
election cdlisions with argon atoms,* in which the production of radiation 
and of ionisation was looked for, using a delicate electrometer as the detecting 
instrument. As the result of these experiments, it was found that the value 
of the minimum electron energy for the production of resonance radiation 
from argon was 11*5 volts, and the minimum electron energy necessary for 
tlie detachment of a single electron from a normal argon atom vras lo'l volts. 
Since the publication of these results some other investigations of the critical 
voltages for electrons in argon have been published. Seveml of these weie 
made using argon as a gas filling for a thermionic valve, but the precise 
methods of arranging the electric fields, and of carrying out the experiment 
differed somewhat in different cases. The values of t^.e ionisation voltage 
deduced by the various observers are not in good agreement. For instance, 
from experiments with three-electrode valves. Stead and Gosslingf concluded 
that this value is 12’5 volts, Hodgson and PalmerJ that it is 16*6 volt *, and 

* F. Horton and A. C. Davies, ‘Roy. Soc. PnH;.,’ A, vol. 97, p. 1 (1920). 

t G. Stead and B. S. Goseling, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 40, p. 413 (1920). 

J B. Hodgson and L. S. Palmer, ‘Rid. Rev.,’ vol. 1, No. 11 (1920). 
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Ddjardin^ that it is 15’0 volts. Found,f using a two-electrode tube, obtained 
the value 15*6 volts, whereas Hentschler,J using a three-electrode apparatus, 
had previously given 17 volts as the ionisation voltage. 

In attempting to account for these discordant values it may be mentioned 
that in the authors* experiments, already referred to, a very marked 
discontinuous increase of current occurred a few volts higher than the stage 
at which ionisation was first detected. This increase of current took place 
at a potential difference which varied over a range of several volts, but 
which was never below the ionisation voltage. At certain pressures it was 
accompanied by the appearance of luminosity in the gas. Tlie effect was 
attributed to the largely increased electron emission from the glowing 
filament when neutralisation of the space charge of the electrons in its 
neighbourhood occurred. It seems not improbable that tiie effect obtained 
by Eentschlor at 17 volts, and interpreted by him as the beginning of 
ionisation, in reality indicates the stage when neutralisation of the space 
charge of the omitted electrons takes place. It also seems probable that 
the very low value (12*5 volts) obtained by Stead and Gossling must have 
been due to the presence in the apparatus of some impurity which was 
ionisable by the argon radiation. 

In view of the fact that argon can be stimulated so as to give rise to tw'o 
quite different spectra—the red spectrum and the blue spectrum—and that it 
has been concluded, in the first pleuie by Stark and Kir8chbauTn,§ and 
subsequently by Friodersdorff,!! from experiments on canal rays in argon, 
that the emitters of the spectra are respectively singly and multiply charged 
argon atoms, it was anticipated that an investigation of the minimum electron 
energies associated wdth the excitation of lines belonging to the red spectrum, 
and lines belonging to the blue spectrum, would supply evidence as to the 
ionisation voltages of argon. 

The advantage of the spectroscopic method of testing for ionisation, over 
the method of collecting positive ions, is that it gives evidence as to the nature 
of the positive ions produced in any particular case. Thus, although the test 
for the presence of positive ions can be made more delicate than the spectro¬ 
scopic test, particularly in the case of the ionisation of the normal atom, and 
although accurate values of critical points can best be obtained from current- 
voltage curves, the spectroscopic test provides the more convincing evidence 
of the exact significance of particular critical points. 

* Q. D^jardio, ‘ Coiuptes Reiidus,’ vol. 172, p. 1347 (1921). 

t C. Found, ‘Phya. Rev./ vol. 16, p. 41 (1920). 

X H. C. Reatechier, ‘ Phya. Rev.,* vol. 14, p. 503 (1919). 

§ J. Stark and H. Kii'schbaum, ‘ Ann. der Phys.,’ vol. 42, p. 255 (1913). 

II K. Friederndorff, ‘ Ann. der Phye./ vol. 47, p. 737 (1915). 
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An inveBtigation of the excitation of the spectra of argon by slowly moving 
electrons has recently been published by DejarJin,* who took a series of 
photographs of the spectrum of the glow obtained at difTerent voltages in 
argon at a pressure of 0*1 mm. His results confirmed in general the conclusions 
of Stark as to the nature of the atoms emitting the different spectra., but 
observations were not taken at suflBciently close voltage intervals to give very 
precise information as to tlie critical electron energies. 

A combination of the spectroscopic and current-voltage tests was applied 
by the authors to the investigation of the ionisation of neon and yielded 
interesting results, which have been given elsewhere.f A somewhat similar 
combination of the two methods was therefore employed in the case of argon, 
the currents between the electrodes being measured simultaneously with the 
taking of visual spectroscopic observations. 

The experiments to be described in tho present paper confirm the values 
11*5 volts and 15*1 volts previously obtained by the authors as the minimum 
resonance radiation voltage and the minimum ionisation voltage respectively, 
for electrons in argon, and they show that the lines of the red spectrum are 
those which result from recombination of electrons and positive ions after 
the occurrence of simple ionisation of the argon atoms. In addition, the 
experiments show that certain of tho “ blue spectrum ” lines are associated 
with the removal of two electrons from the normal atom, and that the 
minimum voltage at which they can be produced by single electron impacts 
is 34 volts. Under conditions which facilitated tlie further ionisation of 
already ionised atoms, it was found that the '' blue spectrum ” lines could be 
produced by 19 volts collisions, and that, with very intense bombarding 
electron streams, lines of this spectrum could be excited at still lower 
voltages, though no other definite limit associated with their excitation was 
obtained. 

Description of Ajparnfifs, 

Two forms of apparatus were useil in tliis investigation; one of these is 
represented diagrammatically in fig. 1. It resembles that used by the 
authors in their experiments with neon, its main features being that the 
spectrum of the glow can be observed in a part of the tube where the 
bombarding electrons suffer no change of velocity except that which results 
from collisions with gas atoms, and that the form of the apparatus enables it 
to be placed between the poles of a strotig electromagnet, whereby a con¬ 
centration of the luminosity into a bright column parallel to the slit of the 
spectroscope can be obtained. The apparatus contains two parallel platinum 

* G. D6jardin, * Comptea Rendus,’ vol. 172, p. 1483 (1021). 
t F. Horton and A. C. Daviw, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 41, p. 021 (1921). 
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iilaments, F, F, coated with a mixture of lime and baryta. Only one of 
these was used at a time. They were situated about 3 mm. above the 
circular piece of very fine platinum gauze, G. The piece of similar gauze, H, 
was 1 cm. below this, and it had a cylindrical piece of platinum gauze fixed 
round its edges, as seen in the figure. The anode A was a circular platinum 
plate about 1 cm. in diameter. The spectroscope was arranged so as to view 
the centre of the tube between G and H in a direction at right angles to the 
plane of the figure, i.tf., in the direction of the lengths of the filaments, so 

that the luminosity had its maximum 
brightness in line with the vertical plane 
through the axis of the collimator. 

The second form of apparatus has 
already l)een described in detail by one 
of us in a paper on the excitation of 
the s|^ctra of helium.* It was de.signed 
mainly for the investigation of low 
voltage arcs, and consists essentially of 
a spherical bulb fitted with three tungsten 
Iilaments, one of which was used at a 
time as the source of the bombarding 
electrons. The anode was a hollow 
plfitinum sphere 1 cm. in diameter. The 
distance of this from the glowing fila¬ 
ment could be varied from 1 to 20 mm. 
The e.m.f. in the circuit was supplied by 
a 110 volts storage battery, and the 
potential difference across the discharge 
tube, and the current through it, could be 
regulated by means of series and parallel resistances. When a more delicate 
adjustment of the voltage drop across the tube was required, this was 
secured by means of a potentiometer arrangement which enabled the 
potential difference to be varied in stei)s of one-tenth of a volt. 

In order to find the correction which luis to be added on to the measured 
difference of potential between the anode and the glowing filament, so as to 
give the energy of the electrons in the stream, different arrangements of the 
electric fields were used in different cases. One of the methods employed 
w’ith the second form of apparatus, described above, consisted in using one of 
the cold filaments and its leads as a third electrode, and ascertaining to what 
negative potential with respect to the negative end of the glowing filament 
♦ A. C. Davies, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 100, p. 699 (1922). 



Fig. 1. 
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this third electrode had to be charged in order to prevent electrons from the 
filament from reaching it when varioiin poUmtial dilferences were applied 
between the hot filament and the anode. This method was used to obtain 
corrections for ionifwition current-voltage curves, and the delicate galva¬ 
nometer which was employed as the detecting instrument was used at the 
same sensitiveness as when obtaining the corresj)onding ionisation cuiTeiit 
curves. Sometimes the determination of the correction was made using the 
jJatinum sphere as the testing third electrode and one of the cold filaments 
as the anode. It was found that, for any given conditions of pressure and 
filament temperature, the same value of the correction was obtained by each 
of the arrangements of electrodes indicated above. Moreover, the value of 
the correction found in this way was independent of the potential difference 
applied between the hot filament and the electrode which served as anode, 
from zero to the first critical voltage. The values of the corrections to be 
applied in total current curves were determined by finding the value of the 
negative potential difference which had to be applied between the negative 
end of the hot filament and the anode, in order to ju'event electrons from 
leaching the anode in sufficient numbers to give an indication on the 
galvanometer when used at the same sensitiveness as in taking the corre¬ 
sponding total current-voltage curves. All the voltages marked on the curves, 
and referred to in the following pages, are the values of the electron energies 
obtained after applying the corrections to the measured potential differences. 

The argon used was carefully purified in the manner described in our 
earlier paper, and the same arrangements were employed for circulating the 
pure gas through the apparatus. The two forms of discluirgc* tube were 
connected together, and tlie aigon entered and left through U-tubes 
immersed in liquid air. Some of the experiments, more particularly those 
at the higher gas pressures, were carried out with the stopcock between the 
apparatus and the pump, pressure-gauge, etc., closed. Whenever tliis com¬ 
munication was opened the U-tube on the j)ump side of the apparatus was 
immersed in liquid air. 

Before admitting argon to the discharge tubes, the residual gas was 
removed as completely as i)ossible from the electrodes and glass walls by 
the method of baking and pumping with a mercury vapour pump, the 
lilaimmts being maintained glowing during the process. This operation, as 
usual, occupied several days. 

^inylc lonuaiivn and the lied Spectrum, 

For moderate values of the intensity of the bombarding electron stream, 
it was found tliat, as the energy of the electrons was gradually raised, all the 
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brighter lines of the red spectrum of argon appeared simultaneously, the point 
at which this occurred being a few volts higher than the ionisation voltage, as 
indicated by the rise in the ionisation or total current curves. In general, 
the first visibility of the lines was accompanied by a sudden large increase in 
the current through the gas, an increase due, no doubt, to the neutiulisation 
of the sjmee charge of the emitted electrons near the filament and the con¬ 
sequent large increase in the electron stream across the tube. After the 
neutralisation of the space charge had been eflected, the voltage across the 
tube could be reduced considerably without the “ red spectrum ” lines of 
argon disappearing, and without there being a discontinuous fall in the 
current. 

For small electron currents the limit to which the lines could be backed 
was only about 1 volt below the voltage at which they made their appearance, 
whereas, at the highest filament temperatures, and at moderate gas pressures, 
the difference between the voltages of apj^arance and disappearance of the 
“red spectrum** lines amounted to as much as 11 volts, the lower limit 
being far below the normal ionising voltage indicated in the curves. Over 
a considerable range of conditions, however, the limiting voltage for the 
disapjmrauce of the “red spectrum** lines of argon had a definite fixed 
value, and a consideration of the current-voltage curves, taken simultaneously 
with the spectroscopic observations, serves to justify the interpretation of 
this definite limiting value for the disappearance of lines as the normal 
ionising voltage. 

In general, the current-voltage curves showed the following characteristics : 
In curves for gradually increasing voltages there was a slight change of slope 
at about 11*5 volts, the value previously determined by us as the radiation 
voltage for argon. This was followed by a more marked change of slope 
at about 15 volts, a value which agrees well with our previous determina¬ 
tion of the ionisation voltage. A few volts above this point, the actual 
voltage differing somewhat in different cases, there occurred a sudden sharp 
rise in the measured current, the increase being sometimes as much as a 
hundred times the original current. This rise indicates the increased 
electron emission already referred to, and was, with very few exceptions, 
coincident with tlie first appearance of spectrum lines. On gradually 
decreasing the applied potential difference a stage was eventually reached 
at which a correspondingly large decrease in current occurred, but the 
voltage at which tliis took place varied over as wide a range as the 
voltage of disappearance of the “ red spectrum ** lines. It was found, in 
fact, to be closely connected with the latter; for although the lines in 
certain instances ceased to be detectable visually a few tenths of a volt 
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above the value at which the current fell, yet, ou raising the potential 
difference slightly, lines were detected again provided the fall of the current 
had not occurred, whereas, if the fall had taken place, the lines could not 
be made to reappear until the voltage was increased to the value corre¬ 
sponding to the big rise of current in the increasing voltage curve. lu 
view of the fact that, in a very large number of cases, the disappearance 
of the lines actually coincided with the large decrease of current, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the apparent discrepancy in the other cases is 
due to the lines becoming insufficiently intense for visual detection. 

The value of the voltage, which was a definite limit for the backing of lines 
for a considerable range of conditions of pressure and filament temperature, 
agreed well with the value of the ionising voltage indicated in the curves for 
increasing voltages. Moreover, iu the instances when the lines could be 
maintained below this limiting value, the decreasing voltage curves show a 
flattening which commences when this value is passed. These curves thus 
indicate that a change occurs in the sources of ionisation at this point. 
Such a flattening of the curve is to be anticipated at the normal ionisation 
voltage for argon, for below this voltage the production of ionisation by 
single impacts ceases, and ionisation can only occur by cumulative action. 
The fact that the spectrum lines of argon could be backed to values of the 
voltage below the usual limit of 15 volts, only for the larger pressures and for 
intense bombarding streams, supports the view that its maintenance below 
15 volts is due to ionisation by cumulative action. 

The continuous curves shown in figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the general 
characteristics of the current-voltage curves for increasing values of the 
voltage, while the curves drawn with a broken line illustrate the flattening of 
the curve for decreasing voltages when the spectrum lines are maintained by 
cumulative action (fig. 3), and the absence of such a bend when ionisation by 
cumulative action does not occur (fig. 2). The curves in fig, 2 represent the 
results of a series of observations of tlm variation in the total current 
between the hot filament and the anode, while the curves of fig. 3 
represent the variation of the ionisation current alone. In order to obtain 
ionisation current curves with the tungsten filament apparatus the following 
method was used; Between the negative end of the hot filament and the 
leads of one of the other filaments (cold), a potential diffei'ence was applied 
which was adjusted to be just sufficiently great to prevent electrons from 
the hot filament from reaching the cold filament. Tfie value of the potential 
dilTerence necessary for this adjustment was found to be independent of the 
potential difference applied between the hot filament and the anode. A 
galvanometer was included in the circuit between the filaments, and observa- 
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lions of the current were made as the voltage between the hot filament and 
anode was increased. When ionisation and total current measurements were 
taken simultaneously, as was sometimes the case, there was no essential 
difference in the characteristics of the curves obtained. In the two sets of 
observations represented above the pressure of argon was the same, namely, 
0*784 mm., but a much more intense electron stream was employed in the 
case of the curves of fig. 3 than in those of fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. Fio. 3. 


The extent to which ionisation was detected below the voltage which 
corresponds to tlie normal ionisation of argon, in the curves for gradually 
increasing values of the voltage, varied very much in different exi^eriments. 
That the effect detected was really ionisation, and not simply a photoelectric 
effect of radiation on the negatively charged electrode, was suggested by the 
fact that the bend is as apparent in the total (jurrent curves as in the 
ionisation curves. It is inconceivable that a current due to a photoelectric 
emission of electrons, resulting from the radiation produced by the collisions 
of the primary electrons with gas atoms, could be comparable with tlie current 
due to the primary electrons themselves, whereas such an occurrence is readily 
accounted for if positive ions are produced, since the presence of these gives 
rise to an increase in the cun*ent due to the primary emission itself. That 
the view is justified was shown in two ways: Firstly, by using the platinum 
sphere instead of the cold filament as the electrode from which photoelectric 
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omission could occur. It was found that the magnitude of the effect was 
unchanged by this alteration. Secondly, in a circuit between the hot filament 
and one of the cold filaments, the potential diflbrence was so adjusted as to 
allow a small electron current from the hot filament to pass to the cold 
filament when a potential difference, which could be varied, was applied 
between the hot filament and the platinum sphere. It was found that an 
increase in the electron current to the cold filament occurred simultaneously 
with tlie bend in the total current-voltage curve, thus indicating that an 
increase in the emission from the hot filament had occurred, which could only 
be brought about by the presence of positive ions. 

The cause of the first bend in total current curves and in ionisation current 
curves must thus be either ionisiition of impurity or ionisation of the argon 
by cumulative action. That the latter is, at any rate, not the main factor is 
well illustrateil by the curves already given in fig. 2, for the curve for 
increasing voltages shows the 11*5 volts bend quite clearly, whereas the 
curve for decreasing voltages indicates, according to the reasoning given 
earlier, that ionisation of argon by cumulative action was not occurring to any 
extent in this case, even with the increased intensity of the bombarding 
electron stream which results from neutralisation of the space charge. Hence 
it apj)ear8 that the ionisation detected l)elow the nonnal ionising value in 
curves for increasing voltages is mainly ionisation of impurity. 

Other evidence which points to this conclusion is that the bend was found 
to be more marked when observations were taken in argon which had been 
in the apparatus for some time, and in which the filament had been hot for a 
long period, than when observations were made with argon streaming 
through the apparatus after submitting the latter to a prolonged pumping. 
This indicates, moreover, that the impurity arises in the apparatus itself, and 
is not admitted with the argon. The amount of impurity present must 
always have been very small, on account of the long continued outgassing to 
which the apparatus had been subjected, and to the fact that the argon in 
the apparatus was frequently clianged, even when it was not continuously 
streaming through during the experiments. The only impurity lines which 
were seen in the spectrum of the luminosity were the H« and lines, 
which were visible on some occasions, and a few lines whose wave-lengths 
agreed with those of certain of the brightest linos of the tungsten arc 
spectrum. These latter lines were only observed with very brilliant 
discharges when currents of about 0*5 ampere were passing through the 
tube. It must be borne in mind, however, that the spectroscopic test for 
impurities in argon is not one of extreme delicacy. On some occasions, 
especially with the apparatus of fig. 1, it was thought , that traces of bands 
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could be seen in the spectrum when the conditions were sucli that the argon 
lines were only faintly visible. It seemed possible that these might be the 
carbon oxide spectrum, but the appearance was so exti-emely faint that we 
could not be certain from visual observations, and we wei’e unable to obtain 
a photographic record of the presence of bands even with 8 hours' exposure. 

With a very small amount of impurity present in the argon, it would not 
bo exj>ected that sufficient ionisation of it, by direct electron impact, to give 
an indication in the measured currents would take place ; but if this impurity 
is iouisable by the argon radiation, an indication of ionisation might be 
expected when this radiation is produced.* Thus the value of the voltage 
at which ionisation is detected in the increasing voltage curves should be the 
minimum value for the production of resonance radiation from argon. The 
value of the resonance voltage deduced in this manner (11*5 volts, fig. 2) 
agreed with that found in our previous determinations. 

When the pressure of the argon was of the order of 1 mm., and when the 
electron bombardment was intense, ionisation of the gas by cumulative 
effects took place, probably as the result of electron impacts on argon atoms 
which were in an abnormal state owing to the absorption of resonance 
radiation from neighbouring atoms. With the filament as hot as it was 
safe to make it, the voltage across the discharge tube could be reduced below 
the minimum radiation voltage for argon without the “ red spectrum " lines 
disappearing. This effect is similar to that obtained by one of the writers 
with helium,f and is presumably to be explained by the frequency of 
electron collisions with argon atoms being so great that, on recombination 
occurring, the returning electron is unable to fall right back to the normal 
orbit before being again ejected by another impact. It would be expected 
that the lowest voltage at which all the lines of the red spectrum (excluding 
those in the extreme ultra-violet) could be maintained would be the 
minimum voltage required to ionise an atom which has absorbed resonance 
radiation, i.e., 16T volts —11*5 volts = 3’6 volts. The lowest value to which 
the voltage could be backed in the present experiments was 6*5 volts, but it 
must be borne in mind that there are two factors which tend to make the 
ionisation diminish very rapidly as the minimum value of the electron 
energy which can produce it—3*6 volts—is approached, viz.:—(a) the 
decreasing efficiency of the electrons in producing ionisation as their energy 
approaches the critical value; (d) the increased proportion of recombination 
which occurs between positive ions and electrons as the intensity of the 
electric field is reduced. Owing to both these causes, the number of positive 

* F. Horton and D. Bailey, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 40, p, 440 (1920). 
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ions reaching the neighbourliood of the hlanient diminishes until an effective 
neutralisation of the space charge is no longer maintained. When this 
stage is reached the electron current across the tube decreases abruptly, and 
the electron bombardment is then not sufficiently intense to prevent the 
reversion of the abnormal atoms to tlie normal condition, so tliat ionisation 
ceases. 

A striking series of changes in the luminosity of the red spectrum 
lines was observed when the voltage across the tube was gradually reduced 
from about 25 volts. To begin with, the brightness gradually diminished, 
but following this there was a noticeable Innrase in the intensity of most of 
the bright lines as the voltage fell from about 19 volts to about 16 volts, 
after which the lines diminished in intensity, and finally disappeared. The 
bright lines X7007‘5 and X 6965*8 in the red were not among those whose 
intensity varied in this way, for tliey seemed to decrease continuously in 
brightness as tlio voltage was lowereil. The enhancement with decreasing 
voltage between 19 and 16 volts was particularly striking in the cases of 
the lines X 4510*9, X 4345*3, X 4272*3, and lines farther in the blue and violeL 

Another point in connection with the behaviour of different lines in the 
red spectrum under different conditions is worth recording. For small 
intensities of electron bombardment, the lines in the red and orange parts of 
the 8j>ectrum were only faintly visible even when the lines in the blue were 
fairly bright. As the current heating the filament was increased, the lines 
in the red, orange, yellow and green regions increased in brightness far more 
than the blue and violet lines, and many more lines became visible in these 
regions. This brightening was particularly striking in the case of the lines 
X 7067*5 and X 6965*8, which were the brightest lines in the red for intense 
electron emissions, but which for smaller values of the electron emission 
were hardly visible even when other red lines could be seen clearly. 

In general the voltage at which the luminosity first appeared was between 
17 volts and 18 volts, but it was found that when a magnetic field was 
used with the apparatus of fig. 1 the minimum voltage at which a bright 
luminosity* was produced was 20 volts or more. This delaying of the 
production of a bright glow in the gas until a higher potential diffei*ence had 
been established is probably ilue to the concentration of the electron stream 
into a narrow beam, which increased the chance vjf the recombination of 
positive ions and electrons when ionisation of the gas took place, and so 

^ In some cases with the apparatus shown in hg. 1 a very faint glow was seen at a 
lower voltage than that at which the sudden large increase of current occurred, and at 
which the bright glow appeared. This faint glow was presumably due the recom¬ 
bination which took place before neutralisation of the space charge was effected. 
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delayed the stage at which positive ions reached the neighbourhood of the 
filament in sufficient numbers to produce an effective neutralisation of the 
space cl large. 

Although about 17 volts was, in general, the lowest voltage at which 
luminosity was seen when the energy of the electron stream was raise^l 
gradually, it was found that if the filament were maintained very hot and 
suddenly the potential difference was switched on, the luminosity would appear 
(with pressures greater than about 1 mm.) at considerably lower voltages. 
The lowest voltage at which this effect was obtained was 12*5 volts, the 
reading of the voltmeter in the presence of the glow being several volts lower 
than this. When the arc strikes in this way, at a voltage only slightly higher 
than the minimum radiation voltage, the ionisation of the gas is produced by 
cumulative effects and positive ions are formed from the start in sufficient 
numbers to prevent the limitation of the electron current by the mutual 
repulsion of the emitted electrons, whereas when tlie voltage is increased 
gradually this limitation of the electron current is effected before ionisation is 
produced. 

Midtiplc lonimtion ami the Blue Spectrnw. 

In general the lines of the blue spectrum of argon were not present in the 
spectrum of the luminosity when it first appeared, but required for their 
stimulation a higher potential difference across the tube. This is to be 
expected on the view that these lines result from the recombination of 
electrons with argon atoms from which two or more electrons have l)een 
removed. As the voltage was gradually raised these lines did not appear 
suddenly, as was usually the case with the ‘"red spectrum” lines, but they 
were very faint at first and brightened fairly rapidly as the voltage was 
further increased. The lowest voltage at which they were seen, for increasing 
values of the voltage, depended to a certain extent upon the intensity of the 
electron stream, and increased as that intensity was diminished. 

Two limiting values of tlio voltage at which any lines of the blue spectrum 
could be detected by visual observations were obtained under different 
conditions. The greater of those, which if Stark's view is correct must be the 
minimum voltage necessary for the simultaneous removal of two electrons 
from an argon atom, was about 34 volts, while the lower one, which it wouM 
follow is the minimum voltage necessary for the removal of a second electron 
from an already ionised argon atom, was about 19 volts. It was difficult to 
fix the upper limit with certainty by visual observations because of the 
gradual manner of the appearance and disappearance of the “ blue spectrum ” 
lines. Moreover, it was impracticable to increase the visibility of the lines at 
voltages slightly above the limit, by raising the temperature of the filament 
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because, except at the lowest pressures {e.g,, 0 001 mm.) this usually resulted 
in the production of multiple ionisation by cumulative effects. The limiting 
values of the voltage for the production of lines of the blue spectrum were 
therefore investigated photographically, giving lojig exposures so as to make 
the detection of lines of feeble intensity more probable. The current-voltage 
relations were also investigated with a view to determining the voltage at 
which double ionisation of the argon atom occurred, so as to test the view, 
already referred to, of the connection between the blue spectrum and multiple 
ionisation of the atom. 

The photographic method of investigation consisted in taking series of 
photographs of the spectrum of the luminosity at different voltages at 
intervals of 1 or 2 volts, keeping the total current through the tube constant 
at all the voltages throughout a series, and examining the plates for the 
presence of any lines belonging to the blue spectrum only. Among the lines 
of the blue spectrum which were the first to become visible as the voltage was 
increased were X 4430*4 and X 4426*2, and these lines and others are distinctly 
visible on all the plates taken with fairly inttmse electron streams.for voltages 
liigher than 19. On the plate taken at 19 volts these two lines can just be 
detected but they are extremely faint, and at 18*5 volts they are not present 
at all. A comparison of the plates at different voltages shows that the 
intensity of the blue spectrum lines increased as the voltage was raised 
from 19 volts to about 24 volts, after which it did tiot increase further 
until the voltage reached 34. From 34 volts up to 42 volts the '' blue 
spectrum ” lines increased very much in intensity and became more prominent 
than the lines of the kmI spectrum. The increase of intensity was first 
noticeable on the plate at 34 volts. In order to keep the current across t])C 
tube the same at all the voltages in a series, it was necessary to reduce the 
intensity of the electron stream a.^ the voltage was raised. The change in the 
intensity of the “blue spectrunr'lines after 34 volts must, thei*efore, have 
been due to the increase in the electron energy and not to an increased 
intensity of bombardment. Hence the results of the photograpliic investiga¬ 
tion confirm the results of the visual spectroscopic observations and show 
that there are two limiting voltages associated with the production of “ blue 
spectrum ” lines, namely, 19 volts and 34 volts. 

The curves given in figs. 4 and 5 illustrate the results obtained in the 
investigation of current-voltage relations at voltages greater than the normal 
ionising voltage. The results represented by fig. 4 were taken in argon at a 
pressure of 0*75 mm., and with the anode 7 mm. from the glowing filament. 
The curve shows a distinct break at 30 volts. Fig. 5, on the other hand, 
expresses the results obtained at a pressure of 0*024 mm., and with the anode 
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and filament only 2 mm. apart. Tliis curve is rather different in form from 
that of fig. 4, for the current continues to increase considerably with increasing 
voltage for a much bigger range than in the latter case. There is no indication 
of a break at 30 volts, but a distinct break occurs at about 34 volts. This 
difference in the curves is accounted for by the different value of the mean 
free path of the electrons in the two cases. In the circumstances of fig. 4 
each electron would make several collisions between the filament and the 
anode, so that a bend would be expected to occur in the curve at twice 
the normal ionising voltage. In the case of fig. 5, the mean free path of 
the electrons was larger than the distance between the electrodes, so that 
very few of the electrons were likely to collide twice before i*eaching the 
anode. A l>ond in the curve at twice the normal ionising voltage would 
therefore not be expected in this curve. Hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that the bend at 30 volts in the curve of tig. 4 is due to a considerable 
proportion of the electrons in the stream twice producing single ionisation, 
while the bend in the curve at 34 volts in tig. 5 is due to the production 
of doubly ionised argon atoms by the simultaneous removal of two electrons 
from the normal atom. 




Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 

The position of the bend in the curve of fig. 4 thus confirms the value of 
the normal ionising voltage determined by other methods, while the fact that 
the value of the double ionisation voltage obtained from curves such as that 
of fig. 5 agrees, within the limits of experimental error, with the greater 
of the two limits for the appearance of lines of the blue spectrum supports 
the view that some of these lines result from the recombination of doubly 
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ionised argoa atoms and electrons. The difference between the double 
ionisation voltage and the normal ionising voltage must be equal to the 
voltage wliich is necessary for the removal of a second electron from an 
already ionised atom, i,e. (34 volts—15 volts =) 19 volts, must be the 
minimum voltage at which two electrons can be removed from an argon 
atom by two electron collisions. This value agrees with the lower of the 
two limits obtained in connectnon with the appearance of blue spectrum ” 
lines, and hence supports the view that some of the lines of this spectrum 
are associated with the presence of argon atoms carrying two positive charges. 

When exceedingly intense bombarding electron streams were employed 
the lines of the blue spectrum, like those of the red spectrum, could be 
detected at voltages considerably below the usual limits associated with 
their production. For example, in the instances when the “ red spectrum 
lines appeared as the voltage was raised to 13 volts or 14 volts, the “blue 
spectrum ” lines were plainly detected in the first flash of the luminosity, 
but since the potential difference across the tube always foil several volts 
when the glow appeared, the “ blue spectrum lines did not generally 
remain; they wore visible for an instant only, and were then not seen 
until the voltage was raised. The lowest voltage at wliich they were 
detected on raising the potential difference was 11 volts. 

As a result of his experiments on canal rays in argon, Stark has concluded 
that the blue spectrum of this gas includes radiations which are associated 
with the presence of trebly cliarged argon atoms, as well as radiations 
associated with doubly charged atoms. This suggests that different lines 
of the blue spectrum require different voltages for their production by 
electron bombardment. The series of photographs wore therefore examined 
carefully, with a view to ascertaining which lines were associated with 
atoms having more than two charges. The positions of most of the 
brighter lines of the blue spectrum, between \ 4888*9 and \ 4014*0, given 
in the Tables in Kayser’s “ Handbuch der Spoctroscopie,"' wore ascertained 
from one of the photographs taken at about 46 volts, and the intensity 
of each line on a series of plates was then investigated. Tables I and II, 
given below, illustrate the results obtained in the cases of the lines which 
Stark has classified as “ bivalent ” and “ trivalent ” respectively, while Table III 
gives the results of the investigation of several “ blue spectrum ” linos between 
X 4888*9 and X 4014*0 which are not classified by Stark. 

In each Table a rough estimate of the intensity of the lines at different 
voltages is given. The presence of any of those lines below 34 volts (the 
limit at which the simultaneous removal of two electrons by a single collision 
can occur) is to be attributed to the occurrence of multiple ionisation by 

L 2 
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cumulative effects. The increased brightness of many of the lines when the 
voltage was raised beyond 34 volts is illustrated by the numbers given. 

It will be seen frotn the Tables that there are considerable differences in 
the minimum voltages at which different “ blue spectrum ” lines were detected, 
and that so far as any classification of the lines can be made on the basis of 
the minimum voltage necessary for their production, this classification does 
not agree with that given by Stark. It would appear that of the lines 
classified by Stark, those requiring most energy for their production are 
W 4202*1, 4082*6, 4076*9, 4043*0 and 4014*0, and that these are the 
“ trivalont lines ** or, alternatively, that all the lines requiring 38 volts or more 
for their production are “ trivalent,” in which case this class includes moat of 
the lines classified by Stark as “ bivalent.” It must, however, be remarked 
that if 38 volts is sufficient to produce trebly charged positive ions, these 
must result from collisions with alreaily ionised argon atoms, for it is 
exceedingly unlikely that the energy necessary to lemove three electrons from 
a normal argon atom is only 4 volts in excess of that required to remove two 

Table 1.—Stark’s “ Bivalent ” Lines. 


WaTc- 



Intensities.—Electron Energy (Tolts) 

• 



length. 


40. 

38. 

86, 

34. 

32. 

30. 

28. 

26. i 

24. 

20 

4809*3 

3 

1 

0-5 

_ 

_ ! 

1 


i 

0*5 

0*5 

0*6 


4800 *8 

1 

0-5 

0*5 

— 

- ' 

— 

— ' 


— 1 

_ 

— 

4288*0 

3 

1 

0-6 

— 

- 1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— I 

_ 

— 

4277*7 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 ! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

4287 *3 

3 

1 1 

0-6 


— i 

— 

— ' 


1 

— 


4228 *7 

8 

5 

4 

1 

0-5 : 

0*5 

0*5 1 

0*5 

0-5 1 

0*6 

0*( 

4202*1 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

' 

— 



- i 


— 

4182 *0 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— ; 

— 

. i 


1 ; 

2 

— 

4082 *6 


— ! 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

4072 *2 

8 

2 1 

1 

— 

_, 

— 

_i 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

4043 0 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

' _ 

— 

— 

— 

1 " ~ 

4014 0 

— 

-- ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' . 

— 

— 

— 
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Table II.—Stark’s "‘Trivalont” Lines. 


WaTe- 

lengtli. 

Intensities.—Kleotron Energy (toHs). 


40. 

38. 

36. 

i 

32. 

30. 

28. 

4434 *1 

3 

1 

i 0*6 

0*6 

0*5 

0-6 

_ 

0*6 

4222 *8 

2 1 

1 

i ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4218*8 

2 

1 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


4166*3 

1 

0-6 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 


4104*1 

4 

3 

1 2 

1 

1 

0*6 

0*6 

0*5 

4076 *9 



1 

i 

““ 

— 
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Table III.—Other “ Blue Sixjctrum Linos. 


Wave. 

length. 

Intensities.—Electron Energy (volts). 

42. 

40. 

38. 

36. 

31. 

32. 

30. 

28. 

26. 

24. 

20. 

19. 

18 *5. 

4888-9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 









4866*1 

0*6 

— 

0*6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

4847-9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0*5 

— 


— 

_ 


_ 

— . 

— 

4806 ‘2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0-6 

1 

0*5 

0-6 

0*5 

— 

— 

4766 -0 

6 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0*5 

0*6 

0*5 

0*6 

0-6 

_ 

— 

— 

4786-0 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0-5 

0-5 

0*5 

0*6 

0*6 


— 

— 

4727-0 

6 

8 

4 

2 

1 

0*6 

0-6 

0*5 

0*6 

0*6 

— 

— 

— 

4668*0 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0-5 

0 *6 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

_ 

4637 -4 

2 

1 

0-6 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

4609-7 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 


— 

4690-1 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0*6 

0*5 

0*5 

0*6 

0-6 

— 

— 

— 

4679 -6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0*6 

0*5 

0*6 

0-6 

0-6 

0*5 

— 

— 

4645 -3 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

0-3 

0-5 

1 

0-6 

1 

0*6 

— 

— 

4603 -2 

1 

0-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

— 

— 

4498 -7 

1 



... 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4491 -2 

1 

1 

0 ‘6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4488‘4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4482-0 

8 

7 

6 
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electrons simultaneously from such an atom, namely, 34 volts. The signi¬ 
ficance to be attached to 38 volts as a critical electron energy—if this voltage 
is a genuine limit for the production of trebly ionised atoms by cumulative 
effects—is doubtful, because of the various possible ways in which the energy 
necessary for the removal of three electrons might be acquired from the 
combined effects of two or three electron collisions. 

Conclusion. 

If the square roots of the voltages connected by th^ quantum relation with 
the frequencies of the various K X-ray absorption limits are plotted against 
the corresponding atomic numbers, it is found that the square root of the 
accepted value of the ionisation voltage of helium falls on the curve at the point 
corresponding to atomic number 2. This fact has been interpreted as 
indicating that the ionisation voltage of helium corresponds to the K X-ray 
absorption limit of this element. A similar relation has been f>howu by 
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Mohler and Foote^ to hold in the case of the ionisation voltage of neon 
(16*7 volts)! ^ absorption limits. It might, therefore, be anticipated 

that in the case of argon a similar connection would hold for its ionisation 
voltage and the voltages corresponding to one of the M absorption limits 
of other elements. Except in the case of the elements of high atomic 
number, however, very little information witli regard to M absorption limits 
is available. In the cases of the elements molybdenum (atomic number 42), 
copper (atomic number 29), and potassium (atomic number 19) determinations 
of the voltages corresponding to the M radiations have recently been made. 

Eichardson and BazzoniJ found that, in the case of molybdenum, soft 
X-rays were produced when the applied voltage was about 356 volts, and 
they classified the radiation they obtained as belonging to the M series. 
In fig. 6, the square roots of the voltages connected by the quantum relation 
with the frequencies of the M*, M/s and My lines are plotted against the 
corresponding atomic numbers for the elements for which M X-ray data are 
available.§ It will be seen that tlie prolongation of the My line passes 
through the molybdenum point determined by Richardson and Bazzoni. It 
seems probable that the voltage required to excite M radiations by electron 
bombardment is that corresponding to the frequency of one of the M absorption 
limits. Hence it is reasonable to assume that one of the M absorption limits 
for molybdenum is not far from 366 volts. The curve drawn with a broken 
line in fig. 6 joins the points obtained by plotting the square root of the 
voltage corresponding to the frequency of the M absorption limit (i^^.) 
against the atomic number (A) for the cases of argon and molybdenum, 
taking these voltc^es to be 15-1 and 356 respectively. If the relation 
v/(i;m,) = /A + c holds between molybdenum and argon, then the value of 
the voltage corresponding to i;*,, for any element intermediate to these should 
be obtainable from this line. The value deduced for potassium from this 
curve is 20*3 volts, which agrees within the limits of experimental error 
with one of the critical points recently found by Mohler and Footell in the 
radiation curve for this element. Two breaks were found by tliese experi¬ 
menters in the radiation curve, one at 20 ±1 volts and another more 
marked break at 23 + 1 volts. A break at the latter point was also 
obtained in their ionisation curves. Within the limits of experimental 
error, the difference between these two voltages agrees with the normal 

* F. L. Mohler and P. D. Foote, ‘Journal of the Opt. Soc. of America,’ vol. 5, p. 32e 
[1921]. 

t F. Horton and A. C. Bavies, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 98, p. 124 (1920). 

I O. W. Richaidson and C. B. Bazzoni, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 42, p. 1015 (1921). 

§ W. Duane, ‘Bulletin of Nat. Research Council,* vol. 1, p. 383 (1920). 

II F. L. Mohler and P. D. Foote, ‘Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 18, p. 94 (1921). 
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ionising voltage of potassium found by these experimenters, viz., 4*3 volts. 
This fact suggests that the lower of the two voltages given above is the one 
which really corresponds to the M absorption limit for potassium, and that 
the greater of the two voltages given above is that required to remove two 
electrons simultaneously from the potassium atom, the outer more loosely 
attached electron, and one from the M ring of electrons. On this view, the 
occurrence of a break in the ionisation curves at 23 ± I volts is readily 
explained, and the agreement between the lower value given above and that 
determined from the curve of lig. G is very satisfactory. 

Atomir numbers lor ,M^,dnd lines 



In the case of copper, the other element between molylnlenum and argon 
for which M series X-ray diita are availaVde, the value of the voltage 
corresponding to the frecjuency of the M absorption limit deduced f^oin the 
curve is about ],16 volts. This value agrees within the limits of expoii- 
inental error with one of the critical points found by Kurth, but ascribed 
* E. H. Kurth, ‘ Fhys. Rev.,’ vol. 18, p. 461 (1921). 
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by him to a hypothetical N series. Kurth obtained another break in his 
radiation curve for copper, at about 300 volts, and this he attributes to the 
M series of oopj^er. This value is, of course, very far from falling on the 
curve connecting Kichardson’s molybdenum value and our own argon value. 
Kurth admits, however, that the value attributed by liim to an N series may 
really correspond to an M series. 

In the case of iron also, Kurth obtained breaks in the radiation curve, 
which he attributed to N and M series respectively, Neitlier of these values, 
however, fall very near the molybdenum-argon line in tig. 6. Experiments 
to investigate the voltages necessary for the excitation of the M radiations of 
other elements in this region are at present in progress in this laboratory. 

Sumviartj, 

The ionisation of argon by electron collisions has been investigated by 
»j>ectroscopic observations taken in conjunction with cur rent-voltage curves. 
The authors* previous determinations of the minimum electron energies for 
the j)roduction of resonance radiation (11*5 volts) and ionisation (15*1 volts) 
have been confirmed and, in addition, the energy necessary to remove two 
electrons simultaneously from a normal argon atom has been found to be 
34 volts. 

it has been found that many lines in the blue spectrum of argon appear 
simultaneously with the occurrence of double ionisation, hut that others need 
a greater electron energy for their stimulation, and therefore probably require 
the removal of more than two electrons from the normal atom for their 
production. 

Certain of the lines of the blue spectrum have been classified by Stark as 
bivalent ** and certain others as trivalent,** but this classification is not 
confirmed by the results of the determination of the minimum electron 
energies required for their stimiilatioii. 

So far as can be judged from the limited data available, it appears probable 
that the ionisation voltage (15*1 volts) is related to one of the M X-ray 
absorption limits of the various elements in a manner analogous to that in 
which the helium ionisation voltage is related to the K absorption limits and 
the neon ionisation voltage (16*7 volts) to the L absorption limits. Thus 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the frequency with which the ionisation 
voltage of argon is connected by the quantum relation is that of one of the 
M absorption limits for argon. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Radio Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for the means of 
purchasing most of the apparatus used in this investigation. 
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The Molecular Scattering of Light in Vapours and in Liquids aixd 
its Relation to the Opalescence observed in the Critical State, 

By K. K. Kamanathaii, M.A., J)emon8lrator in Physics, II.H. the Maharajah^s 

. College, Trivandrum ; University of Madras Eesoarch Scholar, Calcutta. 

(Communicated by Dr. Gilbert T. Walker, F.R.S. Received Juno 19, 1922.) 

1, LUrodicction. 

It has long been known that in the immediate vicinity of the critical state, 
many substances exhibit a strong and characteristic opalescence. In recent 
years, the phenomenon has been studied by Travers and Usher* in the case 
of carefully purified CS 2 , SOa, and ether, by S. Young,f by F. B. YoungJ in the 
case of ether, and in a quantitative manner by Kammerlingli Onnes and 
Kee8om§ in the case of ethylene. An explanation of the phenomenon on 
tliermodynamic principles as due to the accidental deviations of density 
arising in the substance was put forward by Smoluchowski.ll He obtained 
an expression for the mean lluctiiation of density in terms of the compressi¬ 
bility of the substance, and later, Einsteinll applied Max weirs equations of 
the electromagnetic field to obtain an expression for the intensity of the light 
scattered in consequence of such deviations of density. He showed that tlio 
fraction a of the incident energy scattered in the substance per unit 
volume is 

27 ^ ^ ^ 

In this, R and N are the gas constant and Avogadro's number per gram- 
molecule, is the isothermal compressibility of the substance, fi is the 
refractive index and X is the wave-length of the incident light. Keesom** 
tested this formula over a range of 2*35° above the critical point of ethylene 
and found good agreement except very close to the critical point. 

Of an altogether different order of intensities is tlic phenomenon of light¬ 
scattering in gases and vapours under ordinary pressures observed experi¬ 
mentally by Cabarinesff and the present Lord Rayleigh.JJ The effect studied 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,^ A, vol. 78, p. 247 (UK)8). 

t Ibid.^ p. 262. 

{ ‘ Phil. Mag.,' vol. 20, p. 793 (1010). 

§ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc. Amsterdam,’ 1908. 

11 * Ann. der Physik,’ vol. 26, p. 205 (1908). 

IT ‘Ann. der Physik,’ vol. 33, p. 1275 (1910). 

** * Ann. der Physik,* vol. 35, p. 591 (1911). 

+t ‘Comptes Rendus,* vol. 160, p. 62 (1915); and ‘Ann. de Physique,’ vol. 16 (1920). 

tt ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 94, p. 453 (1918). 
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by these investigators is, in comparison with the phenomenon of critical 
opalescence, feeble, and requires powerful illumination and special arrange¬ 
ments to enable it to be observed in the laboratory. The measurements 
made by them show that the magnitude of the effect* * * § is in substantial 
agreement with the theory of molecular scattering of light developed by the 
late Lord Rayleigh, according to which the extinction-coefficient a is given by 

where n is the number of molecules per unit volume. The scattering of light 
in passage through dust-frcc liquids has also been observed by the present 
Lord Rayleighf and W. H. Martin,J and it was found by the former that the 
intensity of scattering in the liquid studied (ether) was considerably smaller 
than that given by the formula (2), though, owing to the greater density of 
the liquid, the absolute magnitude of the effect is many times larger than in 
the vapour. 

It is important to notice that these three phenomena, namely, critical 
opalescence, scattering of light by gases and vapours, and scattering by liquids, 
which are of such different orders of magnitude, and apparently so distinct, 
stand in reality in the closest relationship to each other. It has been pointed 
out by Prof. C. V. Kaman§ that the observed scattering power of liquids 
under ordinary conditions agrees with that calculated from the Einstein- 
.Smoluchowski formula; and further, that this law which reduces to Rayleigh’s 
formula in the special case of a gas obeying Boyle’s law, is much more 
generally aj)plicablo than the latter and should be regarded as the funda¬ 
mental relation determining the magnitude of light-scattering in all fluid 
media. It thus becomes a matter of great importance to make a thorough 
test of tlie Einstein-Smoluchowski formula over the widest possible range of 
experimental conditions. A series of investigations with this object lias been 
undertaken at Calcutta, 

The present paper describes the results of a study made of the scattering of 
light in ether, both in the liquid and in the saturated vapour phases at 
different temperatures from 30° up to the critical point 193*6°, and also in the 
gaseous phase above the critical temperature up to 217° C. Ether was chosen 
as the first substance to be investigated, because it possesses a high refractivity 

* ‘Roy. Soc, Proc.,* A, vol. 95, p. 165 (1918). 

t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 95, p. 96 (1918). 

I ‘Journal of Physical Chemistry,* 1919. 

§ ‘ Nature,’ November 10, 1921, and ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, April, 1922. See also 
“ Molecular IMffractiou of Light,” by C. V. Raman, published by the Calcutta University 
Press, 1922, pp. 12 and 60. 
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and hence a large scattering power, is easily obtained pure, and can withstand 
the action of heat and moderately intense light without appreciable change. 
Moreover, the classical work of Ramsay and Young* on the pressure-volutne 
relations of the substance over a wide range of temperature provides the 
necessary data for calculation. 

2. ExpcjHmental Arram/enunts. 

The etlier used was Merck’s pure etlier, redistilled four or live times 
in vacuo. It was contained in a thick, uniform glass bulb of about 8 cm. 
external diameter. The necessary quantity of ether was introduced into it in 
tlie following manner. A glass apparatus of the form shown in the figure 
was made. The bulbs and connecting tube were well lieated over a Bunsen 
flame and the air exhausted by means of a pump. Nearly four times the 
required quantity of ether was introduced into tlie bulbs, and in order to 
remove the dissolved air, tlie apparatus was exhausted until more than hall 



the ether had evaporated and it was then sealed off from the pump at 0,. 
All the etlier was transferred to tlie bulb A, and a portion was distilled over 
into B by placing A in a vessel of warm water at 45-55® C. and B in a vessel 
of water at the room-U^mperaturo (about 80® C.), When B was nearly half 
filled, its inside was washed out with the distillcil ether, which was then 
transferred back to A without allowing the undistillcd eoher to come into B. 
This process was repeated four or five times in order to get the ether perfectly 
dust-free, and finally, when the required quantity had collected in B, the bulb 
was sealed off at D. 

^ ‘Thil. Ti’ans./ A, vol. 178, p. Ti? (1887). 
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The outside of the bulb was painted dead black, leaving three windows, two 
at the sides to let in and let out light, and one at the base for the observa¬ 
tion of the scattered light. It was then mounted in the centre of a thick 
iron cross-tube, blackened inside, similar to the one employed by Lord Rayleigh 
{loc. cit). The cross-tube was nearly 1*5 inches external diameter, and each 
arm of the cross was 7 inches long. Its ends were closed with glass windows, 
and it could be heated to any temperature up to 260° C. by passing an electric 
current through a coil of Eureka wire wound uniformly over it. The 
temperature could be maintained steady within less than half a degree for 
hours. The distribution of temperature was very uniform in the middle of 
the tube. The tube was mounted horizontally and sunlight was concentrated 
at the centre of the bulb by means of a lens. Different apertures could be 
introduced in front of the lens to regulate the quantity of light. Suitable 
diaphragms were also introduced inside the cross-tube to prevent diffuse light 
from reaching the eye. With this arrangement the track of the light in the 
ether vapour was easily visible through the window at the base of tlie bulb 
at room temperature when an aperture of 1 inch diameter was in front of 
the lens. 

The intensity of the scattered light was measured by comparing it with the 
intensity of a similar track in distilled ether kept outside in a rectangular 
glass bottle. A lens of the same focal length as the one mentioned before 
was used to produce the track, and suitable apertures were introduced here 
also to regulate the brightness. The image of the second track was brought 
into the same field of view by means of two totally reflecting prisms. The 
prisms exercised very little absorption and the colour-match of the two tracks 
was practically perfect. The photometry was done with an Abney rotating 
sectored disc. In order to minimise the heating effect of sunlight, the 
apertures wore made of the smallest size consistent with the visibility of the 
track, and the light was kept on for as short a time as possible. Temperatures 
were maintained steady for nearly half an hour before readings were taken. 

A correction has to be made for the loss of light on reflection at the glass 
windows and at the walls of the bulb. It will be noticed that there are six 
glass-air surfaces and two glass-vapour or glass-liquid surfaces to be taken into 
account in the case of the bulb, and six glass-air surfaces and two glass-liquid 
surfaces in the case of the ether bottle used as standard. There would thus 
be an approximate compensation. To test if it is so, and to allow for any 
absorption which the right-angled prisms might exercise, a comparison was 
made of the light scattered by the ether in the bulb at room temperature and 
that scattered by the standard. The two were found to be equal within 
2 per cent. ^ 
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3. Results, 

The observed daU for the intensity of the scattering by the saturated 
vapour in terms of liquid ether as a standard are shown in Table 1. The 
theoretical results indicated by the Einstoin-Smoluchowski formula are shown 
in the third column after applying the correction for imperfect polarisation 
of the scattered light, as explained below in Art. 5. In order to calculate 
the theoretical value, it is necessary to know the compressibility, or 
—(1/t; dvldp)t, and the refractive index, /i, of the saturated vapour at the 
respective temperatures of observation, and similar data for the liquid used aa 
a standard at 35® C. The compressibilities, — (1/c dvldp)u of the vapour at 
different temperatures were determined by plotting Ramsay and Young’s 
pressure-volume data on grapli-paper and drawing tangents at tlie points of 
saturation. The values of /x were obtained by the application of Lorentz’s 
refraction formula (/x^—2) =/.p, where Ic has the value 1/3*317 for 
etlier. 

It will be seen that throughout there is a good agreement of the observed 
and calculated results. In column 4 of Table I, the ratio of the scat* 
tering power of the vapour saturated at fP to the scattering power of the 
vapour saturated at 35®, and in column 5 t.he ratio of the vapour densities 
under tlic same conditions, taken from Ramsay and Young’s data, are shown. 
If Rayleigh’s law of scattering ha<l been valid throughout this range, the 
figures in columns 4 and 5 should have agreed. Actually there is an 


Table I.—Scattering by Saturated Ether Vapour. 
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enormous diflerence, allowing tliat, at least in the case of ether, Rayleigh's 
law breaks down completely, and that the “ principle of random phase," on 
which he founded his tlieory of molecular scattering, is inapplicable except at 
very low pressures, wliore the deviation from Boyle's law is negligible. The 
sciattering power of the vapour is greater, and at the higher temperatures 
enormously greater, than if the molecules of the gas scattered secondary 
waves in arbitrary phase-relationships with each other. 

The experimental results of the scattering power of ether in the gaseous 
phase above the critical point are shown in the second column of Table II. 
Ill this case, in order to calculate the compressibilities and refractive indices, 
it is necessary to know the actual mass of ether used, and the volume of the 
bulb in which it is contained, and these were separately determined at the 
completion of the experiment, and were found to be 3164 grm. and 13*98 c.c. 
respectively. The theoretical value of the scattering power as given by 
the Einsteia-KSmoluchowski formula is shown in column 3. 


Table II.—Scattering by Ether above Critical Temperature. 


Temperature 

{e 0.). 

' 

SoatterinK at f C. 

Scattering by liquid ether at SS** C.* 

Ratio of scattering 
at r C. to 
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_ _ _ 

_ _ 

_ _ _ 
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Considering tlie unavoidable experimental uncertainties such as a slight 
fluctuation of temperature, which has an enormous influence in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the critical point, the presence of a trace of dissolved air or other 
impurity in the ether, and the difficulty of determining the value of the 
compressibility accurately, the agreement should be considered good. The 
figures in columns 4 and 6 further illustrate the fact that the scattering power 
of the gas throughout the range of temperature is far greater than would be 
the case if the “ principle of random phase ” were valid. 

Finally, Table III shows the observed scattering power of liquid ether. 

The density data for liquid ether have been taken from Ramsay and 
Young's paper; the compressibilities below 100® from Amagat's determina- 
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186 
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tions, and those above lOO'^ from Kameay and Young’s work. There seems 
to be an inaccuracy in liamsay and Young’s compressibility data for liquid 
ether at 150°; the values of the pressure and volume do not plot into a 
smooth curve, and in the curve accompanying Eamsay and Young’s paper 
one can notice an unusually rapid change of curvature in the close proximity 
of the vapourisation point. Making allowance for this, a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment appears between the theoretical and observed values of the scattering 
power. 

Taking the results contained in the three Tables together, it will be seen 
that the scattering rises rapidly as the critical point is approached, and the 
values for the saturated vapour, liquid and gaseous phases approach each 
other and converge to a very large value at this point. The intensity of the 
scattering under critical conditions is enormous, being about 760 times that 
of liquid ether at ordinary temperature. 

4. Critical Opalescence, 

The Einstein-Smoluchowski formula (1), as it stands, gives an infinite 
value for the scattering power at the critical point. This is physically 
impossible, and both Sinoluchowski and Einstein have pointed out that, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the critical point, terms involving 
((Ppldi^)t and higher order terms should be taken into account. It is, 
however, doubtful if even the inclusion of these terms would be sufficient, 
for the scattered light is markedly less blue in this region, which Einstein’s 
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theory does not contemplate. Ornstein and Zernike* have pointed out that 
the independence of density-fluctuations in different elements of volume 
iissumed by Einstein is inadmissible in this region, and, taking these mutual 
influences into account, they have deduced a modified equation for the 
opalescence in which tlie term ’^(dpldv)t is replaced by 


ldp\ . 47rRT 
\dv)t 


(-) 


where v is the molecular volume and € is a measure of the radius of action of 
a molecule, beyond which its influence is negligible. Using this, the total 
fraction of light scattered per unit-volume, instead of being infinity at the 
critical point, has a finite value 


27 


Also the proportionality of the scattering light with gives place to one 
of proportionality with 

The change of colour of the opalescent light in the neighbourhood of the 
critical point, is easily observable when the opalescent beam is reduced in 
intensity by means of the rotating disc photometer to equality with the 
scattered light from liquid ether. If we assume that tho maximum value of 
the scattering coefficient is given by (4), we can (easily obtain an estimate of €. 
Observations of the maximum intensity of the scattered light were made by 
heating the ether about 10° above the critical temperature, and then venj 
dowly cooling it. With tlie particular quantity of other used (3164 grin, in 
13*98 c.c.) the maximum scattering was found to be 760 times that of liquid 
ether at 35° 0. Putting in the numerical values, and taking X equal to be 
5000 A.U., the scattering coefficient works out to be 8*6 x 10“’’, and e to be 
4*6 X 10“* cm. 

However, this correction to the Kinstoiu-Smoluchowski formula is of 
secondary importance, and does not affect the broad aspects of the question. 


5. Polarisation of the Scattered Light, 

It has been shown by Lord Rayleigh, that the light scattered by dust-free 
gases and vapours in a direction at right angles to the incident beam is, in 
most cases, imperfectly polarised. In the case of ether vapour, he found that 
the ratio of the weak component to the strong in the scattered light was 
1*7 per cent. It was interesting to study how the imperfection of polarisa¬ 
tion changes as the condition of the substance changes from liquid to vapour. 
At ordinary temperatures, the light scattered by liquid ether showed an 

♦ ‘Roy. Soc. Proc. Amsterdam/ivol. 17 (1914), and ‘Phya. ZeiUchrift/ vol. 18 (1917). 
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imperfection of polarisation amounting to 8 per cent. As the temperature 
was raised, it remained constant until a temperature of about 125^ was 
reached and then fell off, rapidly at first, and then more slowly to the value 
corresponding to that of the vapour at tlie critical point. Table IV gives the 
results of the polarisation measurements on liquid ether at different 
temperatures. 


Table IV,—Polarisation of Light Scattered by Liquid Ether. 


Temperature. 
33 ° 0 . 

60 

80 

100 

120 


Weak component compared 
with strong. 

8 per cent. 


7 

7*5 


»> 




7*5 




135 

145 

165 

189 


5 

3 

1-7 

1*3 


In the case of the vapour, moasuremeuts of polarisation were made from 
160° to about 200° C. The values of the ratio of the weak component to the 
strong ranged from 1*3 to 1*0 i^er cent. There was no change in the value of 
the ratio on passing through the critical point. 

The difference between the liquid and the va})our at the lower temperatures 
is striking. In the case of gases, the late Lord Rayleigh has shown that 
imperfection of polarisation can be explained on th(^ assumption of asymmetry 
of the molecules. The increased value for the imperfect yiolarisation in 
liquids, and its rapid decrease with tcm})erature, are results of great interest 
which await explanation.* further studies on this point, with a number of 
other vapours and liquids, are being made by the writer. 

This imperfection of polarisation has to be taken account of in calculating 
the intensity of the scattered light. In the case of gases, Cabannes has shown 
that the scattering is greater in the ratio 6(l-f r)/(6—7r), where r is the ratio 
of the weak component to the strong in the light soatteied in a perpendicular 
direction. The question can bo viewed in yet another way. The imperfectly 

♦ Since the above was written, a theory based on the conception of molecular 
aeolotropy has been developed by Prof. C. V. Raman, which not only explains these 
phenomena, but predicts also that the imperfectneas of polarisation, both in the case of 
liquids and vapours, should decrease and tend to a minimum at the critical point. 
Observations by the writer on benzene confirm this result. 

VOL. ClI.—A. 
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polarised light can be looked upon os being caused by an admixture of a 
certain quantity of unpolarised light with the polarised light. If to a beam 
of polarised light of intensity A, tiiere be added a beam of unpolarised light 
of intensity 2B, the resultant light will be imperfectly polarised and the ratio 
of the weak component to the strong would be given by r = B/(A-f B) and 

the intensity of the resultant light will be A(l-h2B/A) = A ^14-^^^ 

When?* is small this reduces to A(l+2r). An expression of this form is 
found to. agree with the intensity of the scattered light in gases and liquids, 
when A is taken to be the scattering calculated from the Einstein- 
Smoluchowski formula. The factor 1 -f 2/7(1 —r) becomes of great importance 
when r is large. It will be noticed that when r is not very largej this 
expression becomes practically equal to the correction factor 6(1-fr)/(6 —7?*) 
introduced by Cabaniies. In the Tables I, II and III given above such a 
correction has been introduced. The imperfection of polarisation for ether 
vapour has been throughout taken to be 12 per cent, and that of liquid has 
been taken as given in Table IV. 

6. Summan/. 

1. Three instances of light scattering by homogeneous media are known; 
opalescence of a substance near the critical point, scattering of light by gases, 
and scattering of light by liquids. The present investigation was undertaken 
to test the view put forward by Prof, C. V. Hainan that these phenomena are 
fundamentally related to each other, and that the intensity of scattering in all 
these cases should be represented by the Einstein-Sraoluchowski formula, 
which is more general than tlie Rayleigh law of scattering and supersedes it 
except in the special case of gases obeying Boyle's law. 

2. Experiments on the scattering of light by ether, in the vapour and 
liquid phases at different temperatures from 33° C. up to the critical tem¬ 
perature 193‘6° and in tlie gaseous phase from 193*6° to 217°, are described. 

3. The results are in accord with the Einstein-yinoluchowski formula and 
not with the Rayleigh law of scattering. 

4 The Einstein-Smoluchowski formula is inapplicable in the imviediate 
fieighbourhood of the critical point. The scattered light is markedly less blue 
here. Following the theoretical work of Ornstein and Zornike, from the 
maximum value of the intensity of the scattered light, the value of e the 
radius of action of an ether molecule is deduced to be 4*6 x 10“'^ cm. 

6. The light scattered at right angles to the incident beam is imperfectly 
polarised; the ratio of the weak component to the strong is throughout 
nearly 1*2 per cent, in the case of vapour, while, in the case of liquids, the 
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ratio is 8 per cent, at ordinary temperatures which remains constant till 
about 120°, and then falls off, rapidly at first and then slowly to about 
1*2 per cent, at the critical point. There is no change of imperfection of 
polarisation on passing through the critical point. The correction due to this 
in the expression for the intensity of the scattered liglit is given. 

In conclusion, I have great pleasure in recording my indebtedness to 
Prof. C. V. Raman who suggested the research, and who continued to take an 
inspiring interest in its progress. The experimental work was carried out in 
the Physical Laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta. 


The Motion of Ellipsoidal Particles hnmersed in a Viscous Fluid, 
By G. B. Jeffeuy, M.A., IXSc., Bellow of University College, London. 

(Communicated by Prof. L. N. G. Filon, F.R.S. Received January 30, 1922.) 

§ 1. Introduceiati. 

In both physical and biological science, we are often concerned with the 
pro{)ertie8 of a fluid, or plasma, in which small particles or corpuscles are 
suspende<l and carried about by the motion of tlie fluid. The presence of the 
particles will influence the properties of the suspension in bulk, and, in 
particular, its viscosity will be increased. Tfie most complete mathematical 
treatment of the problem, from this point of view, Ijas been that given by 
Einstein,* who considered the case of spherical particles and gave a simple 
formula for the increase in the viscosity. We have extended this work to 
the case of particles of ellipsoidal shape. 

The second section of tlie paper is occupied with the requisite solution of 
the equations of motion of tlie fiuiil. The problem of the motion of a viscous 
fluid, due to an ellipsoid moving through it with a small velocity of transla¬ 
tion in a direction parallel to one of its axes, has been solved by Oberl>eck,f 
and the corresponding problem for an ellipsoid rotating about one of its axes 
by Edwards.^ In both cases the equations of motion are approximated by 
neglecting the terms involving the squares of the velocities. It may be seen, 

* “Eine neue Bestimmung der MolekUldimeiiHionen,” ‘Ann. d. Physik,' vol. 19, p. 289 
(1896); with a correction in vol. 34, j). r)91 (1911). 

t ‘Crelle,’vol. 81 (1876). 

X ‘Quart. Jour. Math.,’ vol. 26 (1892). 
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a posteriori, that the condition for the validity of this approximation is tliat 
the product of the velocity of the ellipsoid by its linear dimensions shall be 
small compared with the “ kinematic coetticient of viscosity of the tluid. 
In relation to our present problem, it will therefore be satisfied either for 
sufficiently slow motions, or for sufficiently small particles. 

The third section is devoted to the consideration of the forces acting upon 
the particle as a whole. It is found that these reduce to two couples, one 
tending to make the particle adopt the same rotation as the surrounding fluid, 
and the other tending to set the particle with its axes parallel to the 
principal axes of distortion of the surrounding fluid. 

In the fourth section w’e investigate the motion of a particle which is 
subject to no forces except those arising from the })res8ure ot the fluid on its 
surface. It is found that there is a variety of possible motions corresponding 
to different initial conditions. They are periodic and of a general character 
somewhat like the motion of a top. There is thus a certain degree of inde¬ 
terminacy in the problem as treated by the approximation which neglects the 
squares of the velocities. 

Sections five and six are concerned with the dissipation of energy and with 
the viscosity of suspensions. It is found that the increase of viscosity may 
still be represented by a formula of Einstein’s type with a modified numerical 
factor. Owing to the indeterminacy revealed in section four, it is not possible 
to give a definite value for this numerical factor. It is, however, possible to 
specify an upper and a lower limit for this factor, and the difference between 
these limits diminishes to zero as the particles approach a spherical shape. 

Section seven is devoted to a tentative suggestion for the removal of this 
indeterminacy. It is, that when a variety of motions is possible for given 
boundary conditions under the approximated equations of motion, the actual 
motion will be that which corresj)onds to minimum flissipation of energy. If 
this hypothesis be granted, it is j)ossible to state many ot the results of the 
paper with greater i)reci8ion. 

§ 2. The Solution of the Equatiovs of Motion» 

Consider, in the first instance, the modification produced in the motion of 
a viscous fluid by the presence of a single ellipsoidal particle. We shall 
assume that, apart from the disturbance produced in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the particle, the motion is steady, and varies in space on a scale which 
is large compared with the dimensions of the particle. It appears from the 
work of Oberbeck that, if the fluid at a distance from the particle has a 
velocity of translation relative to the particle, the latter is acted upon by a 
resultant force. It will appear in the course of the investigation that any 
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other motion of the fluid can only give rise to a resultant couple. The 
particle will therefore ultimately assume the velocity of translation appropriate 
to that part of the fluid which it displaces. On the above assumptions this 
velocity of translation will be sensibly uniform, and we may therefore take 
the centre of the particle as at rest. 

Let Xy y,be rectangular co-ordinates referred to axes fixed in the particde 
and moving with it, and let the surfac’.e of the particle be the ellipsoid 

.rVa3 4-//V/>"-f:Vc" = l. (1) 

The undisturbed motion of the fluid in the neighbourhood of the particle is 
then given by 

/*(, = -h b/y *4- fc* -f f/►, (2) 

= gx -f f// + c:: -f fy— V‘V J 

where a, b, C, f, g, h, t?, f are the < omponents of distortion and rotation of 
the fluid. These are taken to ha constant in space tlirough a volume which 
is large compared with the dimensions of the particle. They will, however, 
vary with the time, since the particle will rotate under the influence of the, 
fluid, and the axes of x, y, c will be rotating axes. 

Let the spins of the ellipsoid about its axes be wj, a) 2 , 0 ) 3 . Take a sot of 
axes, x\ y\ t',in fixed directions with their origin at the centre of the particle, 
and let the components of distortion and rotation of the fluid in its 

undisturbed motion referred to these axes be a', b', c' . These are 

constant, but the corresponding unaccentc<l quantities arc linear functions of 
these, with coefficients which depend upon the direction cosines of the two 
sets uf axes, and which therefore vary with the time in consequence of 

ft)l, 0)2, 0)3. 

Neglecting sejuares and products of the velocities, the eijuations of motion 
of an incompressible viscous fluid referred to moving axes are of the type 

where p,/i, are respectively the density, coefficient of viscosity, and mean 
pressure of the fluid. 

The spins wi, co^, wa are })roduced by the motion of the fluid, and, as will 
appear explicitly later, they are of the same order as the velocities. Hence to 
our order of approximation all products like may be neglected. It is not 
quite so obvious that the remaining terms on the right-hand side of (3) are of 
the second order. It will appear later that n, are homogeneous linear 
functions of. a, b, C, with constant coefficients. They are, therefore, 
homogeneous linear functions of the constants a', b', c', ..., with ooeffioients 
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which are functions of the direction cosines of the moving axes. Hence the 
only terms whicli can arise in fhifht are of the type a>ia', which is of the 
second order of small quantities, and is therefore to be neglected. 

The eqxuitions of motion therefore reduce to 

with the equation of continuity 

fOw _ 


dz 


(4) 


(5) 


We have to find a solution of (4) and (5) wiiicli agrees with (2) at great 
distances from the origin, and which gives on the surface of the ellipsoid 


n = —Way, v = wiJ, 

As usual, let \ denote the positive root of 


w = (oiy ^ 




• + 






— 1 


and 
and let 






d\ 




7 = 


= J 




X (ca + \)A’ 


We will also write 


•'=f: 


d\ 


r» 

“ “Jxi 


'Kd\ 


K(** + X.)(c* + X)A’ “ “Jx(ft» + X)(ea + X)A’ 

with symmetrical integrals for y 3 ", 7 ', 7 ", so that 


' _ 7-/ 3 




(6) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

(U) 


We will denote the corresponding integrals, in which the lower limit of 
integration has been replaced by zero, by oo, / 80 ', .... 

We have the following well-known solutions of Laplace’s etpiation :— 


and 


“=n^ 




1 rfx 

‘/A 


•q-x 6* + x (.•* + x 
xi = x» = /8'^. X3 = 7 '-^.'/ 


( 12 ) 

(13) 


We shall seek a solution in which v, v, -w are expressed as linear functions 
of the first and second differential coefficients of (1 and the first differential 
coefficients of xu x»> X»- These latter can, of course, be expressed in terms of 
the second differential coefficients of H, but as the corresptmding terms enter 
into the solution in a somewhat different way, it will be convenient to keep 
them separate. 
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From (7) we have 

^ = _ 2sP» 

9 ;j a* + \’ 0 y 6 * + \’ 3? c* + \ 

where 

1 _ y* s* 

F=* “ (a»+X)»''’(V' + xy'''(c=» + X)»’ 

We then have a number of formukc of which the following are typical: 

an . m o 4^'p^ a*n 4yzv^ 


= 2ouc, 




_ ^ ___/ig\ 

K + XV»A’ 3^: (i» + \)(c» + \)A’ ’ 


^Xi = ^ = _ 2 xy.iP» 

^ 3y 9: A* ’ 

f)xi _ / 

■( 6 =' + \)»(<^ + X)A’ 9 r~“^”( 


2y3»P* 


(6=' + X)»(c^ + X)A’ 9r (6=' + X)(c* + X)»A 

All those difierential coefficients tend to zero at infinity. 

We assume 

« = t^„+|(Rx. + Sx» + Tx*) + W 1 ^*- 


. (17) 


, ■ / 9 *n 9 n\ . rrii fUl] , criz oii 

('ra-s 

. ,V3’n , n S’!! , i. fl’H'l 

+’r'S 5 +'' 3 E 5 r+<'s,a,)’ 


9'Xl 9n 


9»n 9fi 


(Rxi + Sxa+Tx.-<) + U ^ 

. , 7 , , „9»n , ^,9»fi\ 




d^ii sn\ 


d^n dn \ 


\ 9c 9y 3^ 9y9!/ 

' = «.o + |(Kxi + Sx»+TX3)+V^^-U^^; 
, /, a'n , „ 3"n W!\ 






9»n 9n 
9y9* 9y 
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It may be seen by inspection that these values of u, v, w satisfy (5), since 
a-fb-fC = 0 for an incompressible fluid, and fl and satisfy 

l^place’s equation. 

Substituting these expressions into (4X it is easily seen that these are 
satisfied provided that 


,,=^.+ 2;.|A^ + l)^ + C^ + (F + F)^ 


a»n 


d‘ii \ 


+ ( 21 ) 


where is the constant mean pressure at a distance from the ellipsoid. It 
therefore remains to satisfy the conditions (6) on the surface of the ellipsoid 
\ = 0. Substituting from (16) and (17) into (18), (19), (20), we have 


u = X {a-|- 7 ^W ——2 (a-f/ 8 -f 7 ) 

-f y {h- 7'T-~ 2y9H + 2«ir} 

+ Mg + i; + /9'S--27G' + 2«G} 

- ^ [ {11 + 2 4- \ > F + 2 (.»+ X) F'} yzHh + X)((;» + X) 

+ {S + 2 (t* + X) G + 2 («* + X) G' } sa;/(c2+ X) («»+ X) 
+ {T + 2 (rt® + X)H + 2(i* + X)H’} xyj (a® + X) (6® + X) 
+ {W-2(a» + X)A + 2(?>® + X)B}y»/(6®+X)® 


-{V-2(e® + X)C + 2(rt®+X)A}s®/(c® + X)®l, (22) 


® = :«{h + r+7 T + 2/SH-2«H'} 

+ y{b + a'U— 7 'W— 2 («+y 8 + 7 )B} 

+* {f-f+«'R-27l^'+2/3F'} 

-(j^f^[{K+2(iHX)F + 2(c® + X)F}y./(i® + X)(«®+X) 

+ {S + 2(c» + X)G + 2(a® + X)G'}«/(c>+X)(a® + X) 
+ {T + 2 (a»+X) H + 2 (/>® + X) H' } x)//(«® +X) (6® + X) 
+ {U-2(6»+X)B + 2(c®+X)0}«®/(c®+X)® 


. -{W-2(a®+X)A + 2(6®+X)B}*®/(a® + X)®], (23) 
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and 

w = .'c{g~»7+;3'S-2aG + 27 G'} 

+ ,y{M-f+“'R+27F-2/8F'} 

+ s {C + «*U“2 (<*+7) G} 


2jP« 


(c*+X)A 


{R+2(?>a+X)F+2(c»+X)F'}yV(^+\)((^ + X) 


+ {S + 2(c> + X)G+2(«»+X)G'}ja;/(c»+X)(a*+X) 

+ [ T + 2 (a»+X) H + 2 (6»+ X) H' j .«//(«*+X) (/>»+X) 

+ 5 V - 2 («“>+X) (^ + 2 (a»+X) A} +X)» 

_ {U - 2 (i» + X) B + 2 (/r’ + X) C} 2/7(6*+X)*]. (24) 


Butting X = 0, identifying with (6), and equating coefficients, we obtain 
equations which detennint! the constants. On solution we find their values 
to be as follows :— 


A = M2«„''a-/8„"b-7;' 
B = ^{2/3„"b-7«"C-V'i 
C = .V [ 27 „"c-«„"a-^o''l 

2«u' (6*;6 Jo + '’*7«) ’ 

G = 

2 ^, 1 ' (<;*7() + ’ 

u _ «uh — 6 * 7 o((;’—( a,|) 

27,)' (rt*a„ + ///3,i)’ 


1/(/8"'V' + 7o"««" + VU") 1. 

7(/3o'V'+7»"«o" + «„"/8,/')J 

K' = 7iif+6*«,i(^—Ml) I 

2«o'(^‘*^»+cV) 

,- 1 / «og-f c*/3o(>;—Ma) 

' 2A/(''=*7« + «“«o) P 

«i- j8uh4-<tV({^— M.i) 

27«'(«*«o + 6*/3„) J 


(25) 


(26) 


B = S = -g//3„', T = -h/70'. 

The values of U, V, W will not be needed for our purpose, 
given by 

D = 2Pli-2<:’>C ' 

V = 2<:2C-2rt*A P 
W = 2«*A-26*B^ 


(27) 
They are 


(28) 


Thus the constants in (18), (19), and (20) are all uniquely determined and 
the velocity of the fluid is known at all points. 

For later use we note the following relations:— 


A + B + C = 0, (29) 

U + V + W=0, (30) 

and, using the relation a+b + C = 0, 

Aa+Bb+Co = i (««"a»+/9o"b"+7«"C*)/(/9«'V' + 7o"«o"+«o"/9o")- (31) 
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§ 3. The Resultant Couple on the Particle, 


For an incompressible fluid the stresses are given, with the usual nota¬ 
tion, by 


av; = —^4-2 /a 





(32) 


The calculation of the values of these stresses on the surface of the 
ellipsoid is greatly simpliflcd by noting that most of the brackets in (22), 
(23), and (24) vanish for \ = 0, and that, therefore, the only terms surviving 
in the surface values of the diflerential coefficients of the velocity compo¬ 
nents are those arising from the differentiation of the brackets. 

If we denote the components of force per unit area acting on the surface of 
the ellipsoid by X, Y, Z, wo have 


X = {xxxja^-^-ocy ylh^-^’xzzjr^} 
Y = {yxxlci^’^-yyyl^ + yzzld^] 
Z = {zx xja^ 4- ^y zz zjt^] 


(33) 


The reduction is straightforward and, after simplifying as far as possible by 
means of the relations between the constants, we obtain 


^ = -»*’ l+S 5+ V ,3 } -AbI’<».A + ,9.B+^0);. 

(34) 


Since, apart from P, which is even in a’, ?/, only first powers of the 
co-ordinates appear in these expressions, they will separately vanish on 
integration over the surface of the ellipsoid. Hence there is no resultant 
force acting on the particle. Denoting the components of the resultant 
couple acting on the particle by L, M, N, we have on integration over the 
surface of the ellipsoid 

L = ||(yZ-^Y)rfS, 

which on substitution from (34), omitting terms which obviously vanish on 
integration, gives 
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This integral is readily evaluated in terms of the volume of the ellipsoid, 
and we have from this and two similar expressions 

L = w/i (F'-F). M = Y (G'-G), N = wfi (H'-H). (35) 
Substituting from (2ft), these give 




(36) 


The resultant couple acting upon the ellipsoid may thus be regarded as 
consisting of two parts: one which vanishes when the ellipsoid has the same 
resultant spin as the fluid, and one which vanishes when the axes of the 
ellipsoid coincide with the principal axes of distortion of the fluid. 


§ 4. Tlie Motion of the Particle — Laminar Motion, 

If the particle is subject to no forces except those exerted by the fluid 
upon its surface, then in the slow motions to which our assumptions have 
already restricted us, the resultant couple on the particle must vanish at 
every instant Hence, from (36), 


or, from (35), 


(5=' + c>')«i = 6»(f + f) + c^(f-f) 1 



(37) 

(«»+5»)o)« = a»(C+h) + 6»({r-h) J 


F' = F, G' = G, H' = H. 

(38) 


These relations will simplify many of our formuhe and, in particular, we 
may note that (26) are replaced by 

f n - 8 rr _ h 


F = 




G = 


2/8«'(r^-ha«) 


H = 


270'6^)’ 


(39) 


It has not been found possible to obtain a solution of equations (37) which 
would give the motion of the particle for the most general possible undis¬ 
turbed motion of the fluid. Some light may, however, be thrown on the 
problem by the consideration of a particular, but important, case. 

Take axes x\ y\ z\ fixed in direction, and let the components of the fluid 
velocity in the undisturbed moiion bo V, wf, parallel to those axes. 

Consider the ** laminar motion " given by = vf = 0, wf = Ky\ where k is 
a constant. Let the direction cosines of the axes of the ellipsoid the 
axes y, z) referred to the axes of y\ s' be {lu wii, 711 ), {1%, n^) and 
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{Izy mzy respectively. Then employing the usual formulae for the trans¬ 
formation of axes, we obtain 


a = Kin\n\y b = KVipizy C = Kinifizy 

t :=z {niziiz + g = i (W3><i + w#i7e;0, h = J /c {m\nz -f vizUiX 

f = \K{mzyH—mzn2\ v = i(wa/ii -f = J/ic(?nina—7n3?h), (40> 
and erpiations (37) become 

(6^ -f c^) 0)1 = {tPiUziiz-- f^niznz) 

{v? -h a^) o)a = AC (c^ms7ii — a^7}ti?i3) (41 > 

(a^ 4-6)3 = 


These may be regarded as the equations of motion of the ellipsoid and give 
its spins for any position of its axes. It may be seen from these that a 
possible type of motion is that in which any one of the three axes of the 
ellipsoid lies permanently along the axis of x\ ie., perpendicular both to the 
direction of tlie velocity and to that of the velocity gradient in the undis¬ 
turbed motion, while the ellipsoid rotates about this axis with a variable spin. 
A typical motion of this class is that for wliich 


/i, )/?i, Hi =r 1, 0, 0 ; / 2 , = 0, cos x, sin x ; 

^31 'a/ 3 , Wa = 0, —sin x> cos^ ; <<>i = wa « wa = 0. (42)> 

Equations (41) then give 

{b^ -f c^) X == AC (b^ cos^ X d" x)» 

or, omitting a constant of integi*ation which is obviously immaterial, 

. b. bcKt 

tan Y = - tan (43) 


The equations readily admit of integration in the case of an ellipsoid of 
revolution. Let b = Cy and introduce the three Euler angles, 0 the angle 
between the axes of x and x', ^ the angle between the planes of x'f and a;'.r, 
^ the angle between the planes of x'x and xy. Then 

ft)l =r ^ cos ^-h sin ^ sin 0 cos m 0 cos -f ^ sin 0 sin 

and 

//?i = sin ^ cos u\ = sin ^ sin 

mz = —sin ^ sin ^ -f cos 0 cos ^ cos 
wa = cos^ sin^4-cos 0 sin cos i/r 
7W3 = —sin ^ cos 008 0 cos (\> sin 
7iz = cos <f> cos 1 ^—cos 0 sin ^ sin ^ 


( 44 > 
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Substituting in (41), we have after some reduction, 



cos 0 F cos 0, 

(45) 


= K sin 6 cos 0 sin 0 cos <^, 

(46) 


-f Z>^) 0 = K («^ cos^ 0 + siu^ <f>)' 

(47) 

From (47) we 

have, if Z = 0 when (f> = 0, 



. , o , KUbt 

tan <b = • tan 

(48) 

and dividing (46) by (47) and integrating. 



tan^ 0 = r--:-, 

(^/^ cos^ <f) -f sin^ <f> 

(49) 


where k is a coiislatit of integration. 


It appears that the motion of the ellipsoid is periodic. Its axis of revolu¬ 
tion describes a cone about the perpendicular to the plane of the undisturbed 
motion, to which its inclination varies between the limits tan“^(a/^0 and 
tan“^ {hjk). 

This stateinent requires modification in the degenerate cases of a disc and a 
thin rod respectively. Putting << = 0 in equations (45), (46), and (47), we 
find that a disc can take any position in which its faces are entirely composed 
of stream-lines of the undisturbed motion of the Huid. It thus moves through 
the fluid edge-on with its axis at any inclination to the fluid shear. If we 
put Z/ = = 0 in the same equations we find what is otherwise obvious, that a 

thin rod can set itself in any direction in a plane which is a plane of constant 
velocity for the undisturbed motion of the fluid. In what follows, however, 
we shall regard rods and discs as spheroids of small but finite thickness. 

This investigation reveals no tendency on the part of the ellipsoid to set its 
axis in any particular direction with regard to the undisturbed motion of the 
fluid. The motions corresponding to all values of k are consistent with tlie 
boundary conditions and with the approximated equations of motion. 

§ 5. The Dmijyalion of Knergy. 

As the velocity of the fluid is finite at great distances from the ellipsoid, 
tlie total rate of dissipation of energy will bo infinite. We will accordingly 
calculate the excess of tlie rate of dissipation of energy over that which obtains 
in the same motion of tlie fluid in the absence of the ellipsoidal particle. 
Difficulties which arise in connection with the boundary conditions, make it 
imperative that we should define precisely the two fluid motions which we 
are thus comimring. 

Describe a sphere S, of largo but finite radius R, whose centre is at the 
centre of the particle. Let the velocity of the fluid at points on S be given 
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by equations (2), and let the ellipsoid move freely under the fluid pressures on 
its surface so that relations (38) are satisfied. We will calculate the excess 
of the rate of dissipation of energy over that which would occur if the ellipsoid 
were removed, the sphere S completely filled with fluid, and the velocity at 
all points on its surface the same as in the first case. 

The direct calculation of the rate of dissipation of energy presents very 
great, difficulties. For our purpose, it will be sufficient to consider the rate 
at which work must be done over the boundary of the sphere S in order to 
maintain the motion. This, of course, differs from the rate of dissipation of 
energy by the rate of increase of the kinetic energy of the fluid. For the 
periodic motions investigated in the last section, however, the average rate of 
work of maintaining the motion must be the same as the average rate of 
dissipation of energy. 

As we shall ultimately suppose the radius of the sphere S to tend to 
infinity, we may adopt such a degree of approximation that negative powers 
of K are neglected in the final result. This implies that the stresses must be 
correct to order and the velocities to order R“^. 

At great distances from the origin we have, neglecting terms of order 

ft = 1/^ = Xa == Xs = 

Substituting in (18), (19), (20), and remembering that (38) are satisfied, and 
writing 


we liave, neglecting terms of order 

Jfc = 'ao — 4a’<P/r^ V = w = (52) 

while (21) gives 

}) = (53) 


Superpose a motion, finite at all points within the sphere S, and such as 
to cancel the second terms in the right-hand members of equations (52) at 
points on its surface. Such a motion is easily found by the ordinary spherical 
harmonic methods, and when combined with the motion represented by 
(52), we have. 


u = 110“ 

4c (R^- 
R»r‘ 

7*) 

4>+ 

/* Jh. «■ 

4?/ (R*— 

tl 


( — 1^0 



'kJ* 7/V — 

4s (R*— 


4>+ 

%*■> ito 

RV 



6(R»-r»)04> 

K‘ 

5(Ra_r')0<l) 

a* 






(64) 


which give on the surface of S 

JO = 


( 66 ) 
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These velocities will not accurately satisfy the boundary conditions on the 
surface of the ellipsoid, but proceeding by successive approximations it is 
easily seen that the additional terms will bo of order 11^' on the surface of S, 
and may therefore be neglected. The stresses at r = 11 are calculated from 
(54) and (55), by the aid of (32j. Typical results are 


_na+2ua+i0/t-| 

> ^,Mt+ M ‘I JJ5 J- 


(r.6) 


From these we have 


.rr = (a\cx+^xi/-l-r:jf‘z/)-)U 

= -gPo + ^ (ae+h//+gi)+10M («7) 

and two similar ecpiations. 

The rate at which work is done in maintaining the motion is given by 
II 4- /'o yr + v\i :/•) dS, 

where the integration extends over the surface of S. On substitution from 
(57), this integral is readily evaluated and it gives 

47rll‘’. 2/x(a"-hbHc^-l-2P+2g^+2h^) 

+ Y (a A + bB + CC 4- 2 f F -f 2gG -f 2hH). (58) 

The first term is the work necessary to maintain the motion in the absence 
of the particle; the second represents the addition due to its presence. On 
making the radius of the sphere S tend to infinity, this result becomes exact. 
On substitution from (31) and (39) this gives for the additional rate of doing 
work owing to the presence of the particle 


dW 

dt 


= TT/* 


r «»" 


a* + ^n"b^ + 7u"c* 
2f* 


+ ■ 


2g* 


■ + 


2h* 


T. 


(59) 


/S«'(c»+aa) 7„V+^)J ■ 

It is interesting to note that if duo regard is not paid to the conditions on 
the bounding sphere, and if the calculation is made directly from equations 
(62), the result is only one-fifth of that given above. 

In the case of an ellipsoid of revolution (6 = c) we have 70 ', 70 " respectively 
equal to / 80 ', and it is easy to show that 2ao" = 2b^ao. Equation 
(59) then takes the simplified form 

f «o"a^ , VH-C" + 2 f» , 2 (gHh*)l 


dt 
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If the fluid is moving in laminar motion, this gives on substitution from 
(40) and (44) 

= 4 TT/x/c-* < >7/;, -f - - y ——rsT ^ sin* 26 

^ ^ L\2/>*ao )8o" 26^ ao )8o (a*4-^>*)/ 




-h COS* e + ,j 77 a ' T T i r ^ 

/>*ao /^(/(^‘'4-/>*) J 


The average values of cos* 6 and ain^ 0 sin* 2<^ are calculated from (48) and 
(49) as follows: 

Kab f**' axi jj. 

1 cos* 0 -rr(t6 = 


27r(<j^*-f ^>*) Jo 


and 


'<#» n/ ('■^+ 


J a» + &=* + 2A'* 


-‘>T 


j • 


If D is the average rate of dissipation of energy, (61) then gives 

r>_._ J' 2a»b^ f n^ + P+21,^ o'! 

s’tm L(aV_6ay! + j 


f «<)'' 

L2i»«o', 


1 


B," 26*«/ /ao'(«='+6*). 




r 1 


T 


■ v/ {(O* + A-*) (6=* + } 1 i='«o' /3o' («* + &=*)/ («=* + ?>=•) 


(62) 


We will show that this has no maxima or minima for finite, non-zero 
values of k. Differentiating with regard to ^*, we obtain 

c/I) ^ 27rM/c* [L^^o" { 2Pot,'^(a ^-f &*)/3o^} 4- a^b'^/3o' («,/- 

r/(«) 3Z/*V/£^o'/9o''{(o* + P)(&* + /.*2)]'^/^ ■ ^ ^ 

From their definition in eijimtions (10), we see that ol^^" fiy^ ' are 
all positive, while /So" is of the same sign as a*—/->*. Further 




\ll \ 

0 (e* + \)®/*(/>* + X)^'’ 


after an integration by parts. The latter integral is clearly positive, and 
hence the left-hand side is of the same sign as a*—/A It follows that tin* 
right-hand side of (63) never vanishes for finite values of k\ and is of opposite 
sign to Accordingly, the motion which gives minimum average 

dissipation of energy will correspond to k = oo for a prolate spheroid, and to 
i == 0 for an oblate spheroid. The average rate of dissipation of energy will, 
in all cases, lie between the values corresponding to h = 0 and Jfe = oo. 

We will write 


D = WfXK^ 


( 64 ) 
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where 1 / is a factor and v = 47 rtt^/ 3 , and is therefore the volume of the 
particle. Equation (62) then gives, — for ^ = 00 , 

V = ( 66 ) 

and for = 0 

In the case of spheroids the integrals in (9) and (10) can be evaluated in 
finite terms. Wo obtain, 

( 1 ) for prolate spheroids, = r = a cos 6 


a^oio' = i cosec^ B [(2—5 cos^ 0) sec* ^ -f 30}, 
= cosec*^ {2H-8ec^0—30}, 


where 


= cosec* 0 {(2 -p cos^ — 3 } ^ 
V2 4 


0 = cosec 0 log tail -h ^ 


( 2 ) for oblate spheroids, h = c :=:^ a sec 0, 

= \ cosec* 0 {30 - cos 0 (5 — 2 cos^ 0)}, 
= cosec* 0 {(2 + C 082 0) sec (9-30}, 


(67) 


h^l3o" = cosec* ^ {(1 + 2 cos^^) 0 — 3 008 ^}, (68) 

where 0 = ^/sin^. 

The maximum and minimum values of p h)r spheroids of different shapes 
are given in Tables I and II. They are given in terms of the ''ellipticity 
of the meridian section of the particle, as this is generally more convenient 
for measurement than the eccentricity. The ellipticity e is defined to be the 
difference of the greatest and least diameters divided by the greatest, so that 
^ =: (ft—ft)/a for a prolate spheroid and e = (b-^a)lb for an oblate spheroid. 


Table I.—Prolate Spheroids. 


ICllipticitj 
t *= a—i 

Minim um 
y. 

Maximum | 
V. 1 

a 

0 

2*5 

2-6 ! 

01 

2*431 

2 *640 { 

0*2 

2*861 

2 *586 

0-3 

2*295 j 

2*646 i 

0*4 

2*232 

2 *719 1 

0-6 

2*174 

2 *819 1 

0-6 

2*120 

2 968 1 

0 7 

2*073 

8 *170 1 

0*8 

2 035 

3*348 

0*9 

2 010 

4*486 ' 

1*0 

2*000 

00 ! 

1 
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Table II.—Oblate Spheroids. 


Ellipticity 
c ss 3 — er 

Minimum 

Maximum 

b 



- - - 

-- 

— - 

0 

2*6 

2*5 1 

0 1 

2*464 

2 *682 

0*2 

2*426 

2*683 

0*3 

2*388 

2 *818 i 

0*4 

2*348 

3 *003 

0*5 

2*306 

3*267 

0 6 ! 

2*262 

3 *670 

0*7 

2*216 

4 *334 

0*8 

2*168 

6*744 

0*9 

2-116 

9-960 

1 *0 

2*061 

00 


N 
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It will be noted that the maximum value of v tends to infinity in each case 
as the elliptioity tends to unity. This does not, of course, mean that the 
dissipation of energy becomes infinite, since the volume of the particle at the 
same time tends to zero. 


§6. The Visc4)sity of Suspensions, 

The results of the last section may be applied, as Einstein has applied the 
corresponding results for a sphere, to the determination of the viscosity of a 
fluid containing solid spheroidal particles in suspension. If the suspension is 
HO dilute that the distances between neighbouring particles are great comimred 
with their dimensions, wo may regard each particle as the cause of a certain 
increase in the dissipation of energy. 

In the case of spherical particles the motion is steady and D is given 
accurately, without averaging, by the second term in (58). It is then easy to 
show from (10), (25) and (89), that, when a = 6 = 

A/a = B/b = CVe = F/f = G/g = H/h * 5^3/8. (69) 

If V is the volume of the particle, so that v = we have, 

D = 5v/A(a^-hbHc^-f 2t2+2gH2h*). 

Hence, if o is the total volume of the particles in unit volume of the 
suspension, the total rate of dissipation of energy is 

2/4 (1 -f 2*5 V) (aH b^ -f 0^ + 2f2 -f 2g^ -f 21i0. 

From the point of view of the dissipation of energy, we may, therefore, 
regard the suspension as a liomogeneous fluid whose coefficient of visc'osity 
is p* where 

y* = /.(l-f2*5V). (70) 

This agrees with Einstein’s well-known result. It does not require the 
particles to be equal in size, so long as they are all spherical in sliai^e. It 
applies only to suspensions which are sufficiently dilute and in which tluue is 
no tendency to form aggregates. With these restrictions it is true for any 
steady motion of the suspension, subject only to the condition that, if a, b,... 
vary in space, they shall do so only on a scale which is large compared with 
the dimensions of the particles, and that this variation shall not promote a 
variation in the concentration of the jmrticles. For example, in applying this 
formula to measurements of viscosity by capillary tube methods, we should 
have to be assured: (1) that the diameter of the tube is large compared with 
that of the particles; (2) that there is no tendency for the particles to select 
particular paths, say, along the axis of the tube. 

Some further light may be thrown upon this last point. It is easily seen 
that, within the limitations of the present tlieory, there is no resultant force 
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on the particle in a direction perpendicular to the axis of the tube. If the 
axis of the tube is taken as axis of z, the undisturbed motion is given by 
= 0, 1 /; = A — y^)y where a is the radius of the capillary tube 

and A is a known constant. Keterred to parallel axes through the centre of 
a particle (A, k), this gives = 0, — /c^ _ ^2 _ ^2 _ 2)ix — 2hi/. 

This may be regarded as the superposition of two motions: (1 ) = d = 0. 

— P —. isci* — . ^2) ii = =s 0, V) = — 21uc — 2Ar//. Neither 

of these motions can give rise to any force on the particle perpendicular to 
the axis of —the motion (1), for reasons of symmetry, and the motion 
(2), by the investigations of the present paper. It follows that the combinetl 
motion can give rise to no such force. 

In the case of laminar motion, we can extend Einstein's result to ellipsoidal 
particles. Wc have then from (64) for the average total dissipation of energy 
per unit volume of the suspension 

giving in place of (70) 

=/i(H-t'V). (71) 

The values of v for prolate and oblate spheroids of different cllipticity of 
meridian section are given in Tables I and II respectively. 

It will be noted that the minimum value of v is always less than the value 
(2*5) for spherical particles. In this connection it may be remarked that, 
although in some cases Einstein's formula agrees well with experiment, in 
other? it agrees only if v has a value greater than 2*5.* Smoluchowskif 
proposes a formula of the type (71) for non-spherical particles, and, with 
regard to the factor Vy he remarks: “For the sphere this value (i/ = 2*6) is 
evidently a minimum, since by virtue of its rolling motion it influences the 
shearing motion of the least volume of the fluid." This argument is not 
valid, for we have shown that for any spheroid there are possible motions for 
which the increase in the dissipation of energy is less than it is for a sphere 
of the same volume. 

§ 7. A Hypothesis on th’. Dissipation of Eneryy. 

It appears from the foregoing paragraphs that we are able only to specify 
limits for the numerical factor in Einstein's formula. It is obviously unde¬ 
sirable to leave a problem, which is physically quite determinate, in this 
indeterminate form. 

For an account of the many experimental investigations of this problem, see 
Arrhenius, ^Biochem. Jour.,* vol. 11, p. 112 (1917). 

t “ Theoretische Bemerkungen iiber die Viskositiit der Kolloide,” * Kolloid Zeitscb.,’ 
vol. 18, p. 191 (1916). 
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We might assume that at any instant the axes of the particles are in 
random directions. On this hypothesis it is easy to calculate the rate of 
dissipation of energy. It is found that this gives a value for Einstein’s 
factor which is greater than the maximum values shown in Tables I and II. 
The explanation is that random directions for the axes of the particles do 
not correspond to a permanent steady state. 

Again, wo can determine i/ if we know the number of particles for which 
the k of (49) lies between h and k-k-dk, say f{k)dk. This, however, is just 
what our present theory fails to reveal: according to it, all values of k are 
possible, and there is no indication of their relative probability. It would 
appear that this failure is due to the limitations of the theory of the slow 
motion of a viscous fluid. 

It will be remembered that the only stable direction of permanent transla¬ 
tion of an ellipsoid in a perfect fluid is that of its least axis. If an attempt 
is made to solve the corresponding problem for a viscous fluid by Ovorbeck’s 
method, it is found that no couple is exerted upon the ellipsoid by the fluid 
if its motion is one of pure translation in any direction whatever. A heavy 
ellipsoid falling through a viscous fluid would fall with different velocities for 
different directions of its axes with regard to the vertical, but apparently it 
would not tend to set its axes in any particular directions. This is due to 
the fact that in the case of the perfect fluid the resultant couples arise from 
those terms in the pressure which depend upon the square of the velocity, 
terms which are neglected in the ordinary viscous theory. 

It seems not improbable that, in our present problem, a more complete 
investigation would reveal the fact that the particles do tend to adopt special 
orientations with respect to the motion of the surrounding fluid. Our 
suggestion is that the particles loill temi to adopt that motion which, of all the 
motions possible under the a^rproximated equations, corresponds to the least 
dissipation of energy. If this be true, it reconciles the perfect fluid theory, 
the viscous theory, and experiment in the case of an ellipsoid falling under 
gravity through a fluid. 

Our assumption is reminiscent of the theorems of Helmholtz and Korteweg 
on the rate of dissipation of energy in the motion of a viscous fluid. A 
little reflection, however, will show that these theorems are not really 
applicable to our present problem. For one thing, except in the case of 
spheroidal particles, no steady motion is possible. Further, these theorems 
are themselves deduced from the approximate equations of motion obtained 
by neglecting the squares and products of the velocities, and our investiga¬ 
tions have been based upon exact solutions of these same approximate 
equations. It is impossible that a general theorem, based upon a set of 
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differential equations, should give, with regard to a particular case, informa¬ 
tion which is not contained in the corresponding exact solution of the 
equations. 

If this hypothesis be granted, we are able to assert the following 
propositions:— 

1. Prolate spheroidal particles immersed in a fluid in laminar motion will 
tend to set themselves with their axes perpendicular to the plane of the 
undisturbed motion of the fluid. They will rotate about their axes with 
constant angular velocity, and the whole motion will be steady. 

2. Oblate splieroidal particles immersed in a fluid in laminar motion will 
tend to set themselves with an oxjuatorial diameter perpendicular to the plane 
of the undisturbed motion of the fluid. They will rotate about this diameter 
with a variable angular velocity, and the whole motion will be periodic but 
not steady. 

3. For motion in a ca])illary tube, the particles will tend to concentrate 
along tlie axis of the tube. 

4. The effective value of the numerical factor in Einstein’s formula will be 
the minimum r, as shown in Tables I and II. This is always less than the 
2*5 appropriate to spherical particles. Thus, for particles of given volume, 
the increase of the viscosity is greatest when the particles are spherical. 

An experimental investigation of some of these provisional conclusions 
would be valuable. 
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The Motion of a Sphere in a Rotating Lviuid. 

By G. 1. Tavlok, F.RS. 

(Received June 9, 1922.) 

In some recent papers* the author has drawn attention to certain general 
properties of rotating fluids, especially to the differences which may be 
expected between two- and three-dimensional motion. Unfortunately, 
mathematical difficulties have so far prevented the solution of any three- 
dimensional problem in a rotationally moving fluid from being obtained, 
except in one case, when the motion is very slow. In this case, 
Trof. Rroudnian has shown how it is possible to approximate to the 
solution of the problem of tlie slow motion of a sphere in a rotating fluid.f 
Even in this case the analysis is very complicated. 

There seems little prospect of obtaining a more general solution of the 
problem when the inertia terms which Proudman neglected are taken into 
account. On the other liand, it is shown in the following pages that a 
solution can be obtained in tlie case when the sphere moves steadily along 
the axis of rotation of the fluid. The limitation imposed by considering 
only a steady motion necessarily excludes the case considered by Proudman, 
for all slow steady motions of a rotating fluid are two-dimensional. 

In the case when the sphere moves steadily with velocity U along the 
axis of a fluid rotating with angular velocity fl, it is possible to reduce the 
flow to a steady motion by superposing a velocity — U on the whole system. 
Since the motion is symmetrical about the axis, only two independent 
co-onlinates specifying position are necessary, namely, r, the distance of any 
}X)int from the centre of the sphere, and 0, the angle between the radius 
from the centre and the axis of symmetry. 

Let u bo the component of velocity of the fluid along a radius from the 
centre of the sphere, v the component in an axial plane and perpendicular to 
tlie radius, iv the component perpendicular to the axial plane. The scheme 
is shown in fig. 1. Since the motion is symmetrical, the equation of 
continuity is satisfied if 

7 ^* sin 0 

where is Stokes’ stream function. 

♦ ‘Boy. Soc. Pi*oc.,’ A, vol. 100, p. 114 (1921) ; ‘ Pror. Camb. Pbil. Soc.,' vol. 20, p. 326 
(1921) ; ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 93, p. 99 (1917). 

t ‘Boy. Soc, Proc.,’ A, vol. 92, p. 408(1916). Proudman’s work has recently been 
extended by Mr. S. F. Grace (these ‘ Proceedings,* p. 89, mpra). 
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Since the motion is symmetrical, the equations of motion are 


\) v ^ 10/) 

1)/ r r p 0?'' 

(2) 

Dr ?/'^cot 0 ^ nn ^ 1 0/) 

D/ r r pr ^0* 

(3) 

Dv: nir vtj)ooi0 .. 

VH r r 

( 4 ) 


where p is the pressure and p the density of the Hnid. 
Since the motion is steady - i.s t' -f i . 

1)/ ()r r (W 



It is easy to verify that w = A^/(/'8iii 0) satisfies the equation (4), and if 
the motion at infinity consists of a flow with uniform velocity — U parallel 
to axis and a rotation about this axis with angular velocity Q, the 
constant A is evidently equal to 2n/U, so that 

IV = 2fl‘^|r/(Ursin^). (5) 

This equation evidently expresses the fact that the circulation in a ring of 
fluid, which is symmetrical with respect to the axis, remains constant 
during the motion. 

Let us now search for possible solutions of the form 

yjr = ( 6 ) 

where / is a function of r only. 

The components of velocity are then 

U = -KSSll, V w = (7) 

?• ’ r ' Ur* 

where f is d/f dr. 
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Eliminating p between (2) and (3), it will be found that the form 
assumed for yfr is legitimate, provided that / satisfies the equation 

rY" ~ 2iY" - 2r/ -f 8/-f (4n7U*) {rf - 2/) = 0. (8) 

The complete solution of this equation is 


or alternatively 


where 


/= fcos5:— B (sin 

/=c="+i;){co„=+.)-”!li^)]., 

/.• = 2n/lT, c = hr, 



and A, B, C, D, e are arbitrary constants. When z becomes infinite, the first 
term in (9) becomes large compared with the others. The motion at a 
great distance from the sphere is therefore represented by / = and, on 
comparing this with (7), it will be seen that this represents a unifomly 
rotating fluid moving with velocity — 2(.-P along the axis. Hence 


C = U/2A'^. 


( 10 ) 


The condition at the surface of the sphere, r = a, is n = 0. Writing 
^ = ka, this condition gives 

JU g+ D |co8(/i+= 0. (11) 


Any values of J) and e wliicli satisfy (11) lead to a possible solution of the 
problem. 

It appears, therefore, that there are an infinite number of possible motions 
round a sphere moving steadily along the axis of a rotating fluid, and that all 
of thorn vanish at infinity. 

I have not been able to discover how the motion could be set up. Perhaps 
the different solutions represent the streamdines duo to different ways of 
starting the motion. It is clear, however, that some of the possible motions 
represented by (9) could not be set up by starting the sphere from rest; it 
would be impossible for instance to set up a motion in this way for which / 
vanished or changed sign anywhere except at the surface of the sphere, 
because a negative value of / corresponds with a reversed rotation of the fluid 
about the axis. Such a motion is dynamically possible liowever, and it 
corresponds with a case in whicli all the liquid inside a certain sphere, con¬ 
centric with the solid sphere, moves with it, forming a kind of sheath of liquid 
which possesses a rotation about the axis opposite to the rotation at infinity. 

It is possible that these considerations may be extended so as to differentiate 
between the various possible motions corresponding to the various possible 
pairs of values of D and e which are consistent with (11). The circulation 
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round any syrametrical ring of fluid remains constant during any motion of 
the fluid. It is equal to I = 27rn?/o» where //o is the initial distance of 
a particle of the ring considered from the axis. If the sphere starts from 
rest, the total deficiency of fluid in the field which possesses circulation lying 
between I and I-f (rfI/rf:-yo)Syo below that which the fluid would possess in the 
absence of the sphere, is the volume of fluid displaced by the part of the 
sphere which is contained between cylinders concentric with the axis, whose 
radii are yo and yo + Syo. This volume is 

27ryo(o*--yo^)*%o if yo < or 0 if yo > n. 

When the sphere moves in steady motion with velocity U, is connected 
with ?/o by the equation 

yo^ = 2i|r/U. 

The total deficiency of fluid possessing circulation lying between I and 
I + (^fI/^^yo)^yo is, therefore, found by calculating the deficiency of fluid possess¬ 
ing circulation l)etween I and 14 -(where Syjr = UyoSyo), by inte¬ 
grating the total volume of fluid between the stream-lines ^|r and 
through the whole field. If this deficiency is not equal to 27r(a^—yo^)Sy» 
when yo<^t and 0 when ye>f/, then the motion could not be produced by 
starting a sphere from rest in a rotating fluid, unless there is a finite motion 
of the fluid at infinity along the stream-lines close to the axis iluring the 
time the motion is Ijeing established. This reasoning makes it appear that 
there is very little chance that any of the motions represented by (9) would 
be started by moving a sphere from rest in a rotating fluid. 

It is interesting to notice that it is possible to find solutions in which 
u ^ V = w = 0 at the surface of the sphere, so that there is no slipping 
between the fluid and the surface of tlie sphere. The condition U = 0 at 
r = a leads to the equation 0 = [/']/ = #*» 

or D1^ 8in(/i-h€)—i co8(/i4-6)^ =0. (12) 

This together with (11) yields the following values for I) and e. 

D = ^U(/i< + 3/i24.9)/i^, (13) 

tan (/Lt 4- e) = 3/a ( 3 —( 14 ) 
so that the motion represented by 

^/= + j., (15) 

is one for which the disturbance due to the sphere vanishes at infinity, and it 
is characterised by the fact that there is no slipping at the surface of the 
sphere. 
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This may be a point of some importance because it is the assumption that 
there is slipping at the surface of a solid body moving in a liquid which 
vitiates all the ordinary hydrodynamical theories of the motion of solids in 
fluids. It is possible, therefore, that the solution given above may represent 
the motion of a sphere in a rotating liquid more closely than the ordinary 
irrotational solution for a sphere moving in an infinite fluid at rest represents 
the actual flow in tliat case. 

The surfaces >/r = constant are surfaces of revolution and the stream¬ 
lines are spirals wrapped on these surfaces. The sections of the surfaces 
= constant by an axial plane may be called the stream-lines of the motion 
in the axial plane. These stream-lines are shown for a particular case in 
fig. (2). The case chosen is that of a sphere moving along the axis of a 



Fio. 2.—Stream-lines due to the motion of a sphere in a rotating fluid. Case when 

fA = 2w. 


rotating fluid at such a speed that it travels a distance equal to its diameter 
{i,e,, /a = 27r) during each revolution of the liquid, and the particular solution 
for which there is no slipping between the sphere and the liquid is chosen. 
It will be seen that the stream-lines are very different from those which 
surround a sphere moving in a non-rotating liquid. 
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Propagation of .an Isolated Dkhirhance along the Axis of a Rotating Fluid. 

An interesting point about tlio motion represented by (15) is that it is 
possible to reduce the radius of the sphere to zero while still retaining a 
finite velocity in the disturbed iriotiou. 

Taking a very small, /i becomes small, and (14) becomes tan € = 0, so that 
€ = 0, (15) then becomes 

( 16 ) 

It can be verified, by substituting in the original equations of motion, that 

^ ~ j] 

is a solution of the equations of motion, (17) also represents a motion for 
which the velocity and the pressure are fiiiite and continuous at the origin. 
The motion consists of a kind of non-rotating core* of liquid propagated with 
velocity IJ along the axis of a rotating liquid. It is analogous to*the motion 
produced by a vortex ring, but in an inverse sense. 

The stream-lines, due to the motion of a non-rotating core in a rotating 
fluid, are shown in figs. 3 and 4. The stream-lines of the steady motion, 
relative to the moving core, are shown in fig. 3. It will be seen that there 
are no closed stream-lines, so that the di^^turbance does not carry any fluid 
with it. 

Tlie stream-lines, relative to the main body of the liquid, are shown in 
tig. 4. It will be seen that the central part of the disturbance resembles 
Hill’s spherical vortex,f and that it is surrounded by spherical waves which 
travel with it. The analogy between the present disturbance and a spherical 
vortex is only superficial, for the vorte.x ring is a mass of rotating fluid which 
can move through a non-rotating fluid. The present disturbance is a type 
which could only bo propagated in a rotating fluid, and it consists of a core 
which rotates more slowly than the suiTounding fluid and moves parallel to 
the axis of rotation. 

fFafU’ Sgstons in a Rolatituj Fluid. 

An essential feature of the motions described above is the system of 
spherical waves which accompany the moving sphere or moving disturbance. 
That a system of waves would accompany a body moving in a rotating fluid 
is to be expected. It has been pointed out by Lord KelvinJ that rotation 

Begion ou the axis where the rotation about the axis is small compared with the 
rotation of the fluid as a whole. 

t M. J. M. Hill, « On a Spherical Vortex,” ‘ Phil. Trans.,* A, 1894. 

I Kelvin’s * Mathl. and Physical Papers,’ vol. 4, pp. 152, 170. 
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confers on a fluid certain properties resembling those of an elastic solid, and 
in particular, a rotating fluid can transmit waves. 

In order that a system of waves may accompany a disturbance which moves 
with velocity U along any axis, it is necessary that the velocity of the wave 
along a normal to the wave-front should be Ucosa, where a is the angle 
between this normal and the direction of the axis along which the disturbance 
is moving. It is easy to show that a plane wave, of given wave-length, moves 
in a rotating fluid with velocity proportional to cos ot, so that the required 
condition is satisfied. 



Fjg. 3.—Stream-lines relative to the centre of the disturbance due to a non-rotating 
core travelling along the axis of a rotating fluid. 

Writing the equations of motion of a fluid relative to rotating rectangular 
axes in the form 
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Fio. 4.—Stream-lines relative to the main body of the tluid in the disturbance due to a 
non-rotating core propagated along the axis of a rotating fluid. 


and the equation of continuity as 

= 0 , 

5c ^ 3* 


- 

it will be seen at once that these equations are satisfied by 
(U. V, W, plp-nh^) = (A, B, C, P) 

provided* 


TitA —2ftB = —mP 


niB-f 2nA = -t6P 
niC = tV;P 

Aa-f B6-f Cc = 0 

* The terms involving products of u and v all vanish in this solution on account of the 
relation Aa-f-B5-l-Cc = a condition which implies that the motion of the fluid is 
confined to the plane of the wave front. 
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Eliminating A, B, P it will be found that 

-f = 4n V/?i* ( 20) 

Hence H/2fl = ; 

but c(a*-f = cos a, hence 

/i/2fl=C08a. (21) 

The velocity of the waves represented by (18) is 7i\/27r, where \ is the 
wave-length. Hence, from (21), the velocity is flXcosa/Tr, which is pro¬ 
portional to cos a if \ is constant. It appears, therefore, that a spherical 
system of waves of length U7r/ft can be propagated with velocity U parallel 
to the axis of a rotating fluid. 

It is an unusual feature of both the plane and the spherical types of wave 
that the amplitudes are not limited to small motions. 

Eicperimcniid Demonstnition of Uie Eicisieiu'e of a Non-rotating Sheath of FhM 
Round a Sphere Moving in a Rotatmg Fluid, 

It is difficult to realise a practical demonstration that any of the types of 
motion, considered above, actually exist in any real fluid; on the other hand, 
I have been able to show experimentally that, when a sphere moves along the 
axis of a rotating fluid, it is surrounded by a sheath of fluid which does not 
rotate with the rest of the fluid. That this result is to be expected is clear 
from equations (7), for at the surface of the sphere/= 0, so that 'W =: 0, i.e,, 
the fluid immediately in contact with the sphere has no tendency to rotate it. 

The apparatus with which this was demonstrated is shown in fig. 5. In 
this diagram G is a glass cylinder full of water, A is the axis about which the 
cylinder is made to rotate uniformly, B is the sphere which consists of a light 
celluloid ball, of the type used in the game of ping-pong. T is a thread which 
holds the ball down. The ball can be moved at a uniform speed along the 
axis by unrolling the thread, T, at a uniform speed from a reel K. This reel 
is mounted on a spindle fixed in the middle of a lid, C, which is fitted over 
the glass cylinder G. The thread passed from K through a series of small 
eyes, E, the last of which was in the centre of the bottom of tlic cylinder, and 
the ball, B, was painted with black and white quadrants, so as to make it 
easy to see whether it was rotating. 

The apparatus was first rotated uniformly for some time till the ball and 
liquid were both rotating as a solid body with the glass cylinder. To perform 
the experiment, the reel, R, was suddenly fixed so that the thread, T, wound 
round the reel at a uniform rate. This gave the ball, B, a uniform speed 
along the axis of the cylinder. 
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It was found that the ball stopped rotating directly it started moving along 
the axis. As soon as the reel was released, so that the 1:«11 stopped moving 
along the axis, it quickly picked up the 
rotation of the rest of the system once more. 

To perform the experiment successfully, it 

was found necessary to use the lightest n 

possible type of ball, to use a thin single or %urrrr- i i imiifflBBin 
plaited silk thread, and to take great care 

that it was not twisted at the time of the , 7 ^ 

experiment. To ensure success, it was found 

iKicessary also to make the ball move at a - "7 : “l.lr 

rate greater than about one diameter per i : 

revolution of the system /A<27r). It 

the ball travelled more slowly tJmu this it 

was found that it did not stop rotating, ^ 

and investigation of the stream-lines with r* 

coloured water, showed that a column of .: 

liquid, of the same diameter as the sphere, V 

was apparently pushed along in front of the j ! .11 

sphere. This observation suggests that the 

explanation of tJie rotation of the sphere, 1?^- :i| 

when it moves slowly along the axis, is that - ^ i y 

the stream-line, ^ = 0, does not keep to tlie 
surface of the splicre. 

In the course of tlicse experiments, it was ^ 

noticed that if the sphere was stoppe<l IllrA 

suddenly when lialf-way up the cylinder, ^ ^ ^ , 

. Fio. 5.—Apparatus intended to 

and if there was some colouring matter aemonstrate that a sphere is 

present to show up the motion, a mass of surrounded by a non-rotating 

liquid appeared to detach itself from tlie sheath of liquid when it travels 

, j . along the axis of a rotating 

sphere, and to continue moving along the axis 

of rotation with the same velocity as that 

with which the sphere had been moving. The impression produced on the 
author's mind was that the flow was similar to that si own in fig. 3. This 
conclusion, Jiowever, should be treated with reserve. 
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Polarisation of the Light Scattered by Mercury Vapour near the 

Resonance Penodicity. 

By Lord Eaylkioh, F.K.S. 

(Received September 28, 1922.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

When light belonging to the visual spectrum is scattered by air, as, for 
example, in the blue sky, there is no approximation to resonance between any 
period of vibration contained in the source and a free period of the scattering 
molecules or atoms. In sucli cases, there is an approach to complete polarisa¬ 
tion of the scattered light, though a closer examination shows that the 
polarisation is in general incomplete. In argon, however, and probably in the 
other monatomic gases, there is a very near approach to completeness.^ 

In contrast with these cases is the scattering of light by mercury vapour 
in resonance with the source, when the latter belongs to the ultra-violet 
mercury line X 2536, as emitted by a cooled mercury arc. This case was 
investigated by R. W. Wood.f He found that so long as the lamp ran under 
conditions favouiable to producing an extremely narrow line without reversal, 
there was a copious emission of scattered light. 1 was anxious, 3 years ago, 
to trace the transition between this case and the ordinary scattering well 
away from the resonance periodicity. Tliis was not fully achieved when my 
attention was turned to other matters, and shortly afterwards my laboratory 
at the Imperial College was dismantled. I have not since found an 
opportunity to resume, and it seems desirable to record the results, such as 
they are, without further delay. 

§ 2. Qualitative Detection of Polainsation, 

The mercury arc used was contained in a long vortical silica tube. A 
tungsten rod anode passed in at the top through a rubber connection and a 
side tube made connection with an exhausted glass flask, to afford a reservoir 
of vacuum, if the expression may be allowed. The cathode was the top 
surface of a barometric column standing in the tube, and the arc was struck 
by raising the reservoir till the mercury came in contact with the anode. A 
brass jacket with a quartz window was provided to keep the arc cool by water 
circulation, and the transverse field of a small electro-magnet kept the arc 

♦ ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol. 98, p. 57 (1920). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 23, p. 689 (1912). 
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pressed against the front wall of the tube, so as to squeeze out the cooler 
layer of mercury vapour which otherwise intervenes,* The quartz tube was 
8 mm. in diameter, and the current found to give the best result was about 
10 amp6res. 

The light from this lamp was limited by a diaphragm about 1 cm. square, 
and made parallel by a quartz lens of short focus. The beam traversed a 
vessel exhausted of air and containing mercury vapour at the ordinary 
temperature. This vessel was made of square brass tubing, blackened inside, 
and had plane windows of silica glass, ground and polished. This material 
has a trace of double refraction ,f but so very slight as not perceptibly to 
complicate the present experiments. The vessel was blackened internally, 
and the beam passed across the mouth of a cave or tunnel of some 10 cm. 
depth, which afforded a black background, as in previous experiments on 
scattering. 

The first experiments were made with a view to detecting the existence of 
polarisation wliich Wood's early experiments had not revealed. It was 
thought that this might be attained if the light were filtered through a 
stratum of cold mercury vapour, in order to absorb the central constituent 
of the exciting spectrum line. 

The polarising prisms used were a pair of quartz Wollaston prisms, made 
for me by Messrs. Hilger. For ultra-violet light it is necessary to avoid the 
use of Canada balsam, and the two halves of the prisms were p\it together in 
optical contact, like the echelon gratings made by the same firm. Only a 
very faint reflection could be seen from the interface. The two prisms were 
used in series, as the separation given by one alone was inconveniently small. 

A camera with a simple cpiartz lens was mounted so that the axis of tlie 
latter wa.s perpendicular to the primary beam traversing the vapour, and in 
front were the two Wollaston prisms set so as to separate tho two polarised 
components in the up and down direction. In this way a photograph of the 
two components in tho transverse direction could be taken, and it was found 
that the difference in intensity between them was not very conspicuous, in 
general agreement with Wood’s early result. 

To make a more searching test for polarisation it is usual to employ a 
Savart polariscope, i.e. a pair of plane quartz platei^ cut 45^ from the 
axis and crossed. The fringes observed with this depend upon obliquity. 
Such an arrangement was not at hand, and I used a slightly wedge-shaped 
quartz plate, placed immediately in front of the window of the vessel, and 
therefore approximately in focus along with the primary beam as seen trans- 

♦ Kerchbaum, ‘ ElectriciaD,’ vol. 72, p. 1074 (1914). 
t ‘Hoy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 98, p. 284 (1920). 
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versely. The principal directions of vibration in the quartz wedge were at 
45® to the direction of the primary beam from the arc. Thus, as wo go along 
the beam, we photograph it transversely through thicknesses of quartz giving 
first an odd and then an even number of half-waves' retardation; and if 
there is any polarisation of the scattered light we ought to get dark and 
bright bands alternating in the photograph of the beam. This was found to 
be the cwise, and the bands could bo very distinctly photographed right up to 
the place where the beam entered the vapour. It is clear, therefore, that the 
light scattered by the resonant vapour is, after all, slightly polarised. This, 
however, does not go far to bridge over the contrast with the usual cases of 
scattered white light, which is almost completely polarised. 

§ 3. Quantitative Tests. FUtnition of Radiation hy M&i'cury Vapour. 

To determine the amount of polarisation, I used a method which relies on 
the constancy of the mercury vapour lamp. It consists in first taking a 
photograph through the battery of double image prisms. The image in which 
the vibrations are vertical is the strongest. We now shift the plate so as to 
bring an adjacent part of it into use, and take another photograph with the 
lens stopped down, so that with the same exposure the more intense image 
has the same intensity that the less intense one had before. The diaphragm 
must l)e charged and successive photographs taken until this result is 
attained, as indicated by the photoelectric cell and galvanometer.* The ratio 
of intensities in the two images is then given by the inverse ratio of lens 
areas. The method assumes that the double image prisms do not favour one 
image more than the other. A selective absorption for ultra-violet light, 
analogous to that shown by tourmaline for visual light, would violate this 
condition. But it is known that quartz does not show any appreciable effect 
of this kind for the wave-length in question.f 

As already remarked, the quality of the radiation will vary as the beam 
traverses the column of mercury vapour. , The kind of radiation which is 
most copiously scattered belongs, os Wood has shown, to a very narrow spectral 
range, and is rapidly removed from the primary beam. Further along, the 
scattering is much diminished in intensity. 

By changing the thickness of mercury vapour traversed, we may, to some 
extent, examine how the polarisation of the scattered light varies as the 
resonance frequency is departed from. It is probably a matter of indifference 
whether the primary or the scattered beam traverses the absorbing column. 
In my experiments the absorption was chiefly exerted on the primary beam. 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 97, p. 440 (1920). 

t With calcite prisms it is appreciable, and gave much trouble until detected. 
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It is impracticable to allow the primary beam to pass very close to the 
observing window; if it did so, there would certainly bo false light from the 
latter, so that a short intervening column of mercury vapour cannot be 
avoided. One of the vessels used was arranged so that the entrance window 
for the primary beam and the observation window at right angles to it came 
together at an edge where they were made tight with a little cement. The 
primary beam was limited by a slit parallel to this edge, and the scattering 
could be examined immediately it entered the vapour, with only about 4 min. 
thickness of mercury vapour for the scattered radiation to traverse. 

In this case the weaker component polarisation was measured as 90 per 
cent, of the intensity of the stronger one. 

Another determination was made, using a vessel in which 20 cm. of 
mercury vapour were traversed by the primary beam, and 7*5 cm. by the 
scattered beam before coining to the window. In this case the mean of 
several fairly accordant determinations gave 60 per cent, intensity ratio as 
compared with the 90 per cent, of the previous case. 

The exposure found desirable was sixty times that used before, which will 
serve to give a rough idea of how greatly the intensity of scattered radiation 
is reduced by filtering the beam through 27 cm. of mercury vapour. It will 
be noticed that the mercury vapour used was in vacuo. Mercury vapour in 
presence of air gives a broader absorption band. It was not used in these 
experiments. 

To get some idea of the spectral range which is approximately cut out by 
27’5 cm. of mercury vapour, the structure of the line 2536 from the lamp 
was examined by a quartz Lummer plate. The fringes were projected by a 
quartz-fluorite achromat on to the slit of a small quartz spectrograph, in order 
to separate this line from the others. It appeared that the efifect of inter¬ 
posing a column 27*5 cm. long of mercury vapour at room temperature was 
to cut out the most intense portion of the line having a breadth of 1/100 of 
an Angstrom, which was about 1/5 of the entire breadth of the lino. The 
structure of the lino appeared to be unsymmetrical. The photographs were 
definite enough, but more experience than I can claim would be required to 
interpret them with full confidence. 

§ 4. White Light Scattered by Dense Merexmj Vapour. 

It seemed desirable to make certain that mercury vapoui in scattering white 
light would behave like air and the ordinary gases. For this purpose it was 
necessary to use dense vapour, since the scattering is so much less powerful 
than in the case of ultra-violet resonance. The vapour of mercury boiling or 
nearly boiling at atmospheric pressure was used. The vessel was one of 

0 2 
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cross shape, made of steel tube acetylene welded, the same, in fact, as that 
used for my experiments on scattering by carbon dioxide at high pressure.^ 

Tlie light from a carbon arc was made parallel by a lens and entered by a mica 
window, and the scattered light was observed through a window of silica glass, 
ground and polished. These windows had the advantage of not cracking, which 
glass windows were very apt to do under the conditions use<l The windows 
were merely held against the ends of the steel tubes, without packing or 
cement. The whole was placed in an electrically heated oven, with holes 
corresponding to the windows, and special heaters were arranged to make 
sure that the windows were hotter than the rest of the vessel, so that no 
mercury could condense upon them. The vessel was o[)en to the air through 
an exit tube which served as a reflux condenser. 

A little mercury was poured in over-night, and the heating current turned 
on. By morning, all the lupud mercury had apparently gone, but on turning 
on the arc it was observed that the track of tlie beam was of sky-blue colour-l¬ 
and much more intense than in dust-free air. At the same time the 
polarisation was approximately complete. So far as visual observation could 
show, all the light was concentrated in one of the images formed by a double 
image prism. 

For whatever reason, dust was not observable in tins experiment. The high 
temperature seems in some way to clear it ofT. 

On adding more liquid mercury, ebullition began, and the disturbance 
caused dust to rise with the vapour. The individual dust particles could be 
seen, comparatively yellow in colour, showing by contrast against the blue 
background formed by the gaseous atmosphere of mercury. Tho yellow 
particles showed in both images, but the blue background only in one, as 
before. Reflex condensation could bo seen in the glass exit inho all tho time. 

The heating current was switched off, and the dust cloud slowly diminished, 
leaving a blue beam as before. It was confirmed by photography that the 
light was polarised with approximate completeness. The experiment was 
not pushed to the point of examining the small defect of polarisation if any. 
It was considered to establish definitely that mercury vapour behaves to a 
first approximation like ordinary gases in scattering polarised white light at 
right angles to the incident beam. 

§ 5. Pomble Ejoidamtion hy Eolation of Luminous Centre.^, 

Very little is known about the rotation of molecules, and according to the 
classical mechanics the monatomic mercury molecule, which has a ratio of 

♦ ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 95, p. 173 (1918). 
t At least to my eyes. 
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specific heats 1*66, should have no rotational energy. No one, however, 
would be disposed to press such a conclusion without reserve at the i)resent 
time, and it may be noticed that a rotation of the emitting centre about the 
line of vision would destroy the polarisation of the emitted light, if we 
suppose the omission to bo maintained during a rotation of 90^ or more, and 
the direction of vibration to be fixed within the molecule. In the absence of 
any notion of the angular velocity, we cannot say wliat duration would be 
required, but it seems conceivable tliat in tbo case of exact resonance the 
duration might be long enough for this cause to be elfectivo. It was 
attempted to bring it into evidence by causing the mercury vapour to move 
as rapidly as possible across the direction of the primary beam, but without 
effect. There was no tendency for the source of secondary emission as a 
whole to move downstream. 

In these experiments the vessel was a vertical brasi# tube about 2 cm. 
square in section, with entrance and observation windows in adjacent sides, 
and at the same level. These windows were of silica, cemented on with 
sealing wax, which was found to stand the moderate temi)oraturcs used in 
distillation. Above the level of the windows was an annular gallery contain¬ 
ing mercury, the walls of the tube forming the inner railing of tlie gallery. 
Below, the closed end of the tube contained granular charcoal, and was 
immersed in liquid air. This formed the condenser. The tube was thoroughly 
exliausted with an air pump, and the charcoal kept the exhaustion good, in 
spite of any tendency of the blackene<l walls to give off gas. Those various 
conditions were designed to give as free a distillation as possible of rare 
mercury vapour down the tube. 

Photographs were taken (1) without cooling the charcoal (no distillation); 
(2) charcoal cooled, mercury at room temperature; (3) charcoal cooled, 
mercury as hot as the hand could bear. 

In all these cases the beam was photographed stretching straight across 
the vessel, and sometimes when the exposure was long a diffuse, luminosity 
surrounded it, due, no doubt, to tertiary radiation. But in no case was any 
dissymmetry observed, such as would be produced if a luminous source moved 
downstream an appreciable distance during omission. It may be assumed 
that the mercury vapour was moving with molecular velocity, or, at least, 
with a velocity of that order. 

Experiments on somewhat similar lines were made by Phillips,* and he 
obtained a visual green glow and some ultra-violet radiation of \2536 
with it. This could be made to go a long distance. The effect, however, 
appears to be a secondary one, since it is only a small part of tlii3 total 
* ‘Roy. Soc. Pioc.,* A, vol. 89, p. 39 (1913). 
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radiation \ 2536 which can liave its origin displaced. To bring out Phillips' 
effect requires a more vigorous distillation than could be set up in the 
metal vessel above-mentioned with flat windows and sealing-wax joints. 
The advantage of this construction is in avoidance of stray light. Phillips 
used a silica tube strongly heated, so as to give abundant distillation. 
Such a tube will stand the heat, but is much less favourable in respect of 
stray light. 

It looks as if the centres capable of being excited to durable luminosity 
were few, and that much mercury must be passed in order to obtain a 
sufficient supply of them. But there is still a great deal to bo done in 
elucidating the (fffect, and I do not wish the above suggestion to bo taken as 
more than tentative. 

§ 6. Cotichmon, 

Pinally, it is to ^e remarked that the resonance mdiatiou of mercury is 
completely lost if the vessel containing the vapour is not exhausted of air. 
There is no reason to suspect that anything analogous to this occurs when 
a mixture of ordinary gasses is scattered by white light, and certainly 
existing theories of the latter phenomenon do not contemplate anything of 
the kind. As long as this i)eculiarity remains unexplained, some reserve is 
necessary in treating resonance radiation as a case of ordinary scattering. 

The chief results of the present investigation are :— 

(1) White light scattered at right angles by dense mercury vapour is, to a 
first approximation, completely polarised. 

(2) Ultra-violet radiation of the mercury spectrum line \2536, when 
examined immediately it enters mercury vapour in an exhausted vessel at 
room temperature, gives a scattered radiation which is sliglitly, though 
definitely, polarised. 

(3) This polarisation has been observed to increase as the beam is filtered 
by jKjnetration of a considerable depth of vapour. After penetration of 
27*5 cm. of vapour the weaker polarised image had 60 per cent, only of the 
intensity of the stronger one, instead of 90 per cent, as at first. The radiation 
removed by the filtration appears to lie within a spectral range of about 
1/100 Angstrom. 
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The Scattei*ing of Hydrogen Positive Rays, and the Existed,cc of a 
Powerful Field of Force in the Hydrogen Molecule, 

By G. 1 \ Thomson, M.A., Follow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. 

(Communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S. Received August 0, 1922.) 

1. General Scheme of Research, 

In view of the extremely important results obtained by Sir E. Rutherford 
and others from a study of the scattering of a-rays, it seemed worth while to 
investigate the scattering of particles moving with smaller velocities such as 
occur in the positive rays. The most interesting, because the simplest, are 
the rays of positively charged hydrogen atoms, which presumably consist 
simply of a nuclear particle, or proton. The experiments described in this 
paper were made in some cases with these rays, in others with the positively 
charged hydrogen molecules, systems consisting of two protons and one 
electron. The scattering medium was in all cases hydrogen gas. This was 
chosen largely for convenience, as tlie experimental arrangement is con¬ 
siderably simplified if the same gas is used to produce the rays and to 
scatter them, and also because, with the exception of helium, the molecule 
of hydrogen is the simplest known, and there seemed more hope of obtaining 
results which could be given a definite theoretical interpretation. 

The general scheme of experiment was to produce the rays in a dischaige 
tube, analyse them by magnetic and electric fields in the ordinary way, cut ofl‘ 
all except those of the kind required by a slotted diaphragm, pass the remainder 
through a chamber containing the scattering gas, and receive them in a Faraday 
cylinder arranged behind a slit of variable width. The experiment consisted 
in finding how the charge received by the Faraday cylinder varied with the 
width of the slit, when this was made wider than the geometrical ** shadow 
of the slot in the diaphragm. Any rays lying outside this “ shadow ” must 
have been scattered. 

The energy of the rays was of the order of 10,000 volts ; the pressure of 
gas in the scattering chamber varied from 1*6 to 12 thousandths of a millimetre 
of mercury. The scattering observed was of the order of 1^. 

The outstanding result of the experiments is that the scattering is many 
times (10—20) greater than would be expected, on the assumption that the 
only forces acting are the ordinary forces of electrostatics varying as the 
inverse square. 
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2. Experimental Arrangement. 

The apparatus used is shown in general arrangement in fig. 1, and the slit 
mechanism in more detail in fig. 2. 
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In fig. 1 A is a discharge bulb connected to a Gaede pump as shown, and 
fitted with a concave cathode pierced by a fine tube of 0*37 mm. diameter and 
5*1 cm. length. 
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The rays })a88ing through this line tube are analysed by electric and magnetic 
fields between the plates, 11. They then fall on the plate, C, pierced with a 
parabolic slit 1*2 mm. in width. By adjusting the magnetic field any required 
type of rays (in practice hydrogen atom or molecule) can be made to pass 
through the slit and into the scattering chaml^er, I). The pressure hero is 
kept low by the use of charcoal cooled by liquid air, which also has the effect 
of removing impurities from the hydrogen, or slight traces of vapour given off 
from the apparatus. The rays then fall on the adjustable slit, E, wliich is 
arranged parallel to the parabolic slit in C. After passing E they are collected 
in the Faraday cylinder. The width of tlui slit, E, can be adjusted without 
disturbing the vacuum by means of two winches, fig. 2, of the type invented 
by L)r. Aston for lowering a plate in the ordinary photographic ty[)e of 
positive ray apparatus. 

The slit mechanism, shown in detail in fig. 2, was designed and made by 
Mr. W. S. Farren, M.A., and has worked with complete success. In the figure 
I is the airtight face of the chamber, 2 is a base plate, 3 and 4 are the plates 
which form the slit and move in guides, 5 and G. They are actuated by 
slotted lovers, 7, 8, moved by links, 9, which are connected to the nut, 10. 
This is driven by the screw, 11, which is turned by two threads round the 
pulley, 14, and ke[)t from axial motion by tho stops, 12 and 13. All back¬ 
lash is taken up by the springs, 15, which are always in tension. The width 
of the slit is determined by reading through a plate-glass window the position 
of two pointers on the scale as shown, the scale being fastened to a mirror to 
obviate parallax. 

The procedure in an ex^wriment was as follows:—Tho apparatus was 
pumped out and a charge of hydrogen admitted from the gas holder. It 
was then pumped down again till the pressure v:as a few hundredths of 
a millimetre, and the taps turned which cut the scattering chamber off 
from tlie discharge. The pressure in the scattering chamber was then 
reduced by means of the charcoal, while tlie discharge tube was pumped 
down until a balance was obtained between the pump and a leak through 
a fine capillary to the gas holder, which was adjusted to give a pressure of the 
order of 1/100 mm. in the discharge tube. 

When the discharge had been running for some little rime and the pressure 
seemed steady, the spots were examined on the willemite screen, F, on to 
which they were thrown by reversing the field. If these wore satisfactory 
in appearance, the rays were thrown on to the slot in G and so into the 
Faraday cylinder. This was connected with a Dolazelek electrometer (period 
50 seconds), and the current obtained from the rays balanced against a high 
resistance of xylol and alcohol (resistance of order 10^* ohms). The deflection 
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of the eleotrometer was read on a scale in the ordinary way. A deflection of 
about 700 mm. corresponded to 1 volt. The slit, E, fig. 1, was first adjusted 
to a width of about 1*5 mm., and the magnetic field adjusted till the electro¬ 
meter deflection was a maximum. This ensured that the pencil of rays was 
correctly centred on the slot, C. The width of E was then gradually increased 
and the readings of the electrometer taken for various widths of E. At the 
same time the pressure of the scattering gas was read on a McT^od gauge. 
The slit was gradually opened and closed several times in the course of 
an experiment, which might last about three-quarters of an hour. Any irregu¬ 
larity in the running of the coil would, of course, lead to inconsistent 
results being obtained, and probably slight irregularities of this kind 
constitute the most important of the experimental errors. It was found, 
however, that so long as the Cox brake gave a uniform sound, the results 
so obtained repeated with considerable accuracy over the course of an 
experiment (see fig. 3). It was found advisable to place a fairly strong 
electromagnet near the Faraday cylinder. This considerably reduced the 
deflection, part of which is, no doubt, due to S-rays caused by the impact 
of the positive rays. The magnet prevents these from escaping from the 
cylinder. It was always used during the experiments recorded, and was 
so strong that further increase of strength had no effect. 

3. Precautiom, 

When it became clear that the scattering observed was gi’eater than would 
be expected theoretically, a variety of precautions wore taken to eliminate 
possible spurious scattering effects. In the earlier experiments, the action of 
the charcoal was relied on to purify the gas in the scattering chamber from 
mercury, of which the spectroscope showed a good deal in the discharge 
tube. In case this was not really adequate, a mercury trap dipped in 
liquid air was fitted between the pump and the discharge tube. In 
this way the mercury was removed until no trace of its spectrum could 
be seen in the discharge. It was found, however, that there was no per¬ 
ceptible difference in the scattering curves obtained before and after the 
use of the mercury trap, which was, however, continued as an extra 
precaution. • It was suggested that, in spite of the charcoal, the vapour 
pressure of the tap grease used might be sufficient to produce an appreciable 
effect. This possibility is, however, excluded by the fact that perfectly 
sharp photographs are regularly obtained from apparatus in which winches, 
lubricated with the same tap grease, are used. Great care was taken to 
clean the slot at C, but it seemed possible that some minute quantity of 
dirt might become charged, and by its repulsion of the rays produce an 
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appearance of scattering. To test this, at the end of the research the slot 
was greatly enlarged so that there was no obstruction anywhere near the 
rays, but no great difference was found as a result, the only change being 
a slight increase in tlie scattering over big angles, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that rays of otlier kinds were no longer excluded from the scattering 
vessels. 

4. Beadinys, 


At the pressures at which the discharge rims best the molecular rays are 
considerably more numerous than the atomic, and so the results obtained from 
them are probably more accurate than those obtained from the atomic ones. 
However, quite sufficient results were obtained with tlie atomic rays to show 
that the scattering was nearly the same in the two cases, indeed, it is probably 
identical within the limits of accuracy of the present apparatus. 

A typical curve, with the experimental points marked, is shown in fig. 3. 



width of slit mm 


Molecule • 


Meon energy IIOOQ volts 
Prvs3ure ^*5 
Mercury tixip used . 


In every case the slit was opened and closed several times during the experi¬ 
ment, so that any effect due to a gradual change in the discharge conditions 
is excluded. The curves show deflection of the electrometer plotted against 
total width of the slit; in order to find the relative number of particles falling 
on different portions of the slit, it is therefore necessary to find the slope of 
the curve at the various points. The dotted ordinate shows the width of the 
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slit whicli could l )0 reached by unscattered particles, and the rise of the curve 
to the right of this ordinate represents scattering. Owing, however, to the 
circular section of the fine tube, the <listribution of the rays would be by no 
means uniform apart from scattering. In the area bounded by the dotted 
ordinate, probably the great bulk of the unscattered rays would fall within 
considerably narrower limits. 

Mediidion of Results .—The ideal in an experiment of this kind is to deduce 
from the quantities measured the probability at each encounter of any 
specified angle of scattering. Though the data obtained are theoretically 
sufficient for this to be done, the results with the present experimental 
arrangement would be so uncertain that no useful purpose is served by 
performing the reductions. It is ho{)ed, however, by certain modifications of 
the apparatus, to reach a degree of accuracy which will make this possible in 
future experiments. The present work must be tiikcn as determining the 
general magnitude of the effect to an accuracy of 10~20 per cent, and the 
interest licis in the very large discrepancy between the value obtained and 
that which would be expected on the ordinary tlieory {vide infra). 

In order to compare the results of experiments made at different piessures, 
it is desirable to find a single quantity which can be regarded as measuring 
the scattering. If the curves are of different shapes, as one would 
theoretically expect them to bo, it is difficult to find any one quantity 
which can fairly be compared. Perhaps the lx?st is to take the fraction' 
scattered through a distance greater than some arbitrarily chosen value, but 
care must l)e taken in selecting this value. Taking a value which roughly 
corresponds to the width of the main portion of the unscattered beam, the 
results obtained are shown in fig. 4. The points lie on a curve whicli is 



satire 


fairly parabolic for large pressures, but more nearly linear for small pressures. 
This might bo expected. If the number of collisions which is effective in 
producing measurable scattering rarely exceeds one, the scattering will be 
directly proportional to the pressure. If the number of such collisions is 
large, the scattering on the usual probability theory will be proportional to 
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the square root of the number, and so to the square root of the pressure, 
giving a parabola. It must not, of course, be assumed that every collision, 
as calculated from kinetic theory data, will give appreciable scattering, but 
this number will give an up^^er limit. Ilowover, if this explanation of the 
shape of the curve is correct, it is perhaps worth noticing that the curvature 
begins to be marked somewhere ne^r the point where the average paiticle 
will have made m(»ro than one kinetic theory collision (allowance being made 
for the speed and size of the rays). 

In order to get a more definite measure of the scattering, it was decided to 
compare the mean curve from four experiments, at not very different 
pressures, with the curve obtained at the lowest pressure available, modified 
slightly by exterpolntiou, to represent as nearly as possible the unscattered 
beam. 

The two curves are shown drawn out in fig. o, the scales Ixiing adjusted to 
make the total within a slit width of 0*75 mm. come the same. The next 



stage in reduction would bo to take the slopes at varmus points. It would 
then be necessary to* find from the actual scattering curve the ideal curve 
due to an infinitely narrow beam. Though this is theoretically possible, it 
was found to involve such a loss of accuracy as to give a result that was of 
little value, so the work was not proceede^l with, especially as it would then 
have been necessary to allow for the fact that the scattering occurred 
throughout the volume of the chamber instead of being concentrated in a 
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thin layer, and was symmetrical in two dimensions instead of being in one as 
measured. 

For these reasons, the most satisfactory way of comparing theory with the 
experiments is to deduce what shape of curve would theoretically be 
expected, and compare it with those obtained experimentally. Consider 
first the case of a hydrogen nucleus moving through hydrogen gas. The 
rays we are dealing with have an energy of roughly 10,000 volts, and the 
smallest scattering wo can detect is about 1 /300 radian, the largest 
about 3/100. The possible scattering particles in the hydrogen molecule 
are the two nuclei and the two electrons. To a fair approximation the 
nuclei can be regarded as acting independently, the connection between 
them being ignored. This can be seen as follows: the sideways velocity 
given to the nucleus by the particle, if the former is free to move, is equal 
and opposite to that which the particle itself receives, since they are of 
equal mass. The time of a collision is djv, where v is the velocity of the 
ray and d is the distance over which the forces of the collision are important, 
which we may take as of the order of the diameter of the molecule. The 
velocity given to the nucleus is 0i\ where 0 is the angle of scattering in 
radians. Hence the distance which the nucleus would move, if unconstrained 
by the rest of the molecule, is approximately = \i0d. Since 0 is 

small, it follows that the displacement of the nucleus which would occur if 
it were unrestrained is a small fraction of tlie molecular diameter. Originally 
the nucleus was in equilibrium, and the force due to this small displacement 
from equilibrium will not be corai)arable with that between the ray and the 
nucleus (which approach within a distance less than d/2), unless the law of 

force between the constituent parts of the 
molecule is one which varies very rapidly with 
distance. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
treat the nucleus as free to move. 

If a particle of mass m moving with velocity 
V shoots past an equal particle, which it repels 
with a force the angle through which 

the direction of motion of the moving particle 
is deviated, supposed small, can be shown to be 
2^lmv^p, where p is the perpendicular dis¬ 
tance from the second particle on the original 
line of motion of the first. In our case this 
may be written e/Vp, where V is the potential 
difference through which the charge e has fallen. 
Now, in the experiments, the scattering is measured through a slit, while 0 
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is the radial scattering. Consider a screen at unit distance from the 
scattering particle (fig. 6). The chance of a ray being scattered between 
6 and is the cliance of its coining between p ^wiXp^-dp of a nucleus, 

and is 2irp^dp per unit length, where N is the number of nuclei per unit 

iW € 

volume. But 2Trp^dp = 27r since p == ; thus the surface density 

on the screen of particles scattered through an angle of 0 is Hence 


the chance of a ray being scattered into the strip between ^ and <^-f is 


I* IT/ 


TrFTi—^ d(l =s — TjTrx where 0 cos a. 
sec* a ^ 1 ^ ^ 


In the actual experiment the scattering occurs at all points along the path 
of the rays, and the linear displacement of a ray at the slit will depend both 
on the angular deviation caused by tlio collision and on the distance from the 
slit at which the collision occurs. Without some limitation on the law we 


have been considering, it would be necessary to consider a large number of 
very small collisions. But these small collisions correspond to cases in 
which the ray is always at a considerable distance from the nucleus. If the 
ray is sufficiently distant, the forces will be small enough for the molecule to 
act almost as a rigid body, and, as it is neutral, the resultant force will be 
small. For these reasons it is desirable to limit the‘‘collisions which we 


consider to those in which 2 ; is less than a certain arbitrary quantity, which 
we will take as the radius of the hydrogen molecule, or about 1*2 x 10"®. 
We shall see later that the precise value taken docs not affect the main 
conclusions. Let us call this value and the chance of a collision in a 


length dxy Xdx, thus, \ = The fraction of the total number of 

collisions which results in a scattering between and 

as long as ^>6/^^. (If ^ is less than this value, dy whicli is <^sec a, may he 
less than c/iv, and the expression will bo complicated, but since scattering as 
small as this could barely be detected, its effect will be ignored.) Then 
if I is the length of the scattering chamber (16 cm.), the fraction which 
gets through without any collision is The fraction winch make one 

collision only is Now, at the pressures actually used, comparatively 

few will make more than one effective collision. (It should be noticed that 
three-fourths of the collisions for which p<r will give a value of <f><€lvr 
after resolving perpendicular to the slit.) Wo can approximate to the effect of 
the few multiple collisions by regarding them simply as so many extra 
single collisions. Now the total number of collisions is Xlx (the number of 
rays), so we eihall suppose that Xdv collisions occur in the interval th, each of 
which is to be treated as a single collision. 
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The fraction 


of these make an angle between and after 


dv f" 

Jy/f 


collision. If y is the linear deviation at the slit and x is measured from the 
beginning of the scattering chamber y = Hence a fraction of the 

rays equal to He within a width y and y 4* dy where dy = <fxfx and 4> 

has all possible values. Thus the total fraction between y and 3 / +rfj/ is 

d-!/, the upper limit of integration being an angle 

so largo that the amount scattered through it can be neglected. Here 

yjl > 6 /Vr. Substituting for \ we 

To allow for the finite width of the beam, we will suppose it of width 2a, 
the intensity being uniformly distributed. If 2a is taken as the actual 
width over all, this will certainly give an over-estimate of the spreading to 
be expected, as in practice the intensity is much greater at the centre. 

Let the strength of the beam be I, then the amount in a range of width 
df! is \dvil2a. The intensity at a point distant y from the axis is 


and 



7r€W 1 , ^ . 

6V»(y-i7)''' ' 2<r. 
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By simple integration the amount outside a can be shown to be 


12V^a 


provided 2 a > as was the case in these experi- 


ments. The amount outside a + f where ^ ~ / —rr-z and so 

Vr (2a-ff)f 

depends only indirectly on r. 

Taking the value of N corresponding to a pressure of 5/1000 mm., and 
treating the two nuclei in the molecule as independent, these expressions 
become I x 1-5 x 10'^ it a = 017 cm. and I x :»*3 x 10 it a-f f = 0'20 cm. 
The value of k/Yr = 0*016. 

The corresponding values read off the curve of fig. 5 are I x 1*9 x 10“' and 
I X 1*3 X 10“^ Thus the observed scattering exceeds that calculated on the 
assumption of the inverse square law by a factor of 13 in one case and 40 in 
the other. 

. The experiments in fig. 6 , however, were made with molecular rays. As 


* Unless 2a<^f/Vr when the limits are ff/Vr-a<y<a4-?f/Vr and the intensity is 
IVirNr'Yec for a<y<^«/Vr--cr, but this case does not occur in practice. 
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before, we may regard the nuclei in the positively charged molecule as acting 
independently. The effect of this is nearly to double N, but, on the other 
hand, after the collision the difference in velocities of the nuclei may result 
in the molecule being broken and the chance that the electron will go with 
either nucleus is probaby about even. Thus half the scattered particles will 
be neutral, and so will not bo detected in the Faraday cylinder. The scatter¬ 
ing of the remainder will be reduced by the force of the bond to an extent 
which it is difficult to determine; but if this change is small, the other two 
effects will roughly balance, and wo should expect equal scattering for atomic 
and molecular rays, as indeed the experiments indicate. If the molecular 
ray is not broken, a given collision will only give it half the deflection which 
an atomic ray would have received. Thus we shall have twice the number of 
deflections, each of half the amount. With the law of force we are consider¬ 
ing, it can be shown that this means that half as many are scattered per unit 
length through any specified angle. On this supposition, then, we should 
expect the scattering of molecular rays to be half that of atomic. 

The investigation above has taken no account of the electrons as scattering 
agents. Owing to their small mass, their direct effect is negligible and they 
can only act if they are so tightly bound to the nuclei that they form a 
practically rigid body with them for forces of the order wo are considering. 
This seems improbable, and even if it were the case it would only increase 
the atomic scattering by a factor of 2, which is quite insufficient to account 
for the discrepancy. The velocities of the electrons on the Bohr theory is 
only of the same order as that of the rays, so the chances of collision are not 
greatly increased on this account. 

It is known that, as a result of collisions, the positively charged hydrogen 
atom and molecule can pick up an electron and be neutralised, while the 
atom can even acquire a negative charge. Such neutralised rays would, of 
course, not be detected in the Faraday cylinder. This will reduce the total 
effect measured by the electrometer, but it does nob seem probable that it will 
much affect the value found for tlie scattering. A ray which has been 
scattered will have the same chance of being neutralised as one which has not, 
and, since the scattering must be almost entirely the result of action between 
the nuclei, a ray that has been neutralised will liavo the same chance of 
being scattered as one that has kept its charge. Thus the scattered and 
unscattered rays will be reduced by neutralisation in the same proportion. 
It will, of course, be understood that in the above experiment we are only 
concerned with neutralisation in the scattering chamber. Rays which were 
neuttal when passing the electric and magnetic fields would not be deflected 
and would not pass into the scattering chamber at all. 

VOL. cn.—A, 
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In order to account for the discrepancy it is necessary to suppose that 
there exists a held of force in the hydrogen molecule which, at distances of 
the order of 10cm. from a nucleus, is many times stronger than the 
ordinary electrostatic force, and is capable of acting on a positively charged 
particle. This is not in conflict with Rutherford's results on the scattering of 
<x-rays, as, owing to tlie much greater energy of the «-ray8, a field of force 
amply sufficient to account for the above experiments would have no appre¬ 
ciable effect in their case. In addition, he is concerned with the interaction 
of two particles, one of which, the a-ray, contains exactly twice as many 
protons as electrons, and the other, the nucleus of the scattering atom, 
approximately twice as many. It is possible that this special relation may 
produce an almost complete compensation. 

The field of force required may be due to an actual change in the law of 
force between nuclei at distances of this order; or if this law is taken as always 
being the inverse square, it must be the result of the mechanism, whatever it 
is, which keeps the molecule in stable equilibrium. 

Note oil ** StossstrahleiiJ* 

Glimme and Koenigsberger,* as a result of measurements with Faraday 
cylinders and thermopiles, believe that they have proved that in a beam of 
hydrogen positive rays, at pressures of the same order as those used in the 
above researches, the number of rays as measured by the Faraday cylinder is 
much greater (3-20 times) than that as measured by the thermopile. They 
interpret this as meaning that the large majority of the rays detected by the 
Faraday cylinder consist of slowly moving rays, which they call "stossstrahlen,'^ 
and believe to be produced by impact from secondary rays, which themselves 
are produced by impact of the original beam. They give the energy of these 
slow rays as less than 200 volts. If such were the case, the interpretation 
given above of my experimental residts would, of course, have to be consider¬ 
ably modified. Their view seems hard to reconcile with the fact that a beam 
of rays, even at comparatively high pressures, shows as a definite pencil, with 
fairly sharp edges. To test it further, I made an experiment in which a beam 
of rays was passed between a pair of parallel plates before falling on a 
Faraday cylinder. The plates could either both be earthed, or one could be 
earthed and the other raised to a known potential, large enough for all rays 
with energy as little as 200 volts to be swept on to the plates, and so 
prevented from reaching the Faraday cylinder. At a low pressure (3/1000 mm.) 
this caused no appreciable difference in the charge received by the cylinder. 
At a higher pressure the charge could either be increased or decreased. 


♦ ‘ Zeit. fUr Phyg.,' p. 276 (1921), 
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depending on whether the sign of the high potential plate was such as to 
drive positive or negative ions into the Faraday cylinder. But even so, the 
diminution in the charge observed was in no case comparable with tliat which 
would have occurred if there had been anything like the proportion of slow 
rays which Glimme and Koenigsberger require to explain their experiments. 
Fr6m theoretical considerations such an effect seems very improbable. Thus 
even if a ray is deviated through an angle of 1 in 30 (and both theory and 
experiment show that very few receive a greater deflection) the scattering 
particle, if of equal mass, would only acquire 1/30 of the velocity and 1/900 
of the energy of the original ray, and would move off almost at right angles 
to the beam of rays. With an energy of 10,000 volts this gives 11 volts for 
the secondary ray, and it is hard to believe that this could then give rise to 
numerous tertiary rays in the direction of the original beam fast enough to 
make their way into the Faraday cylinder. It Been}8 possible that Glimme 
and Koenigsberger did not take sufliciont precautions (by magnetic field or 
otherwise) to prevent the escape of 8-raya from the Faraday cylinder, and so 
got a spurious effect. 

Summary, 

1. At a pressure of less than 1/100 mm. hydrogen positive rays of 
10,000 volts mean energy suffer considerable small angle scattering in a 
distance of 15 cm. 

2. This scattering is very much (10-20 times) greater than would be 
expected on theoretical grounds. 

3. There must, therefore, be a field of force in the hydrogen molecule at 
distances of the order lO"® from a nucleus, which is much stronger than 
would be expected from the inverse square law. 

4. A subsidiary experiment throws great doubt on Glimme and Koenigs- 
berger's “ stossstrahlen.” 

In conclusion, I wish to express my very sincere thanks to Mr. W. S. 
Farren, M.A., Trinity College, for designing and making the slit mechanism 
shown in fig. 2 and for his help in preparing the illustrations. I must also 
record my deep gratitude to my father, Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., for his 
valuable advice on many occasions during the progress A these researches. 
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Multenions and Differential Inva'i^ants .—IL 
By Alkx. MoAulay, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Tasmania. 

(Communicated by W. B. Hardy, Soc.E.S. Received June 22 , 1921.) 

§ 11 . The fiinda'inental covaHant vector' Unity, 17 . The meaning of a manifold 
as based on a quadratic differential form is here taken for granted, and this, 
whether, in the ordinary terminology, all or only some of its dimensions are 
real. Let 

“ L 2 , ...c) 

lb = 4v/( —1), (6 = C+1, C-f-2, ...7l) 

n 

p == X XbLk 

c having any given value from 1 to n. In the present paj^r we shall deal 
with multenions and multenion Unities based on a system of vectors p for 
which all the co-ordinates xk and the similar scalars are real. In the case of 
relativity n = 4, c = 3. 

The fundamental quadratic form is taken to be 

= y^dpridp = Yodp^ridp\ (2) 

the sign which is given to di^, a scalar, being convenient in applications to 
relativity, but inconvenient in applications to pure geometry, rj, a self¬ 
conjugate vector Unity, is a given function of position, p \ p\ a, vector, an 
arbitrary function of p ; and since the transformation from t] to is given 
by ( 2 ) the fundamental Unity rj is said to be covariant, [rj and d^^ are real, 
bub sometimes ds and sometimes 1 ) is real; when ds is real it is 

time-like interval ” ; when — 1 ) is real it is a length ; when the question 
of reality is left undecided ds is an interval.] At any given position /:>' may 
be so chosen that = dp\ that is 1 . This imposes that t) is without 
singularities; it has n mutually orthogonal principal directions and all its 
roots are real and positive, excluding zero values. Thus 7 ;^ is assumed to have 
the same orthogonal 'system and its roots are taken to be the positive values 
of the square roots of so that is real and without ambiguity. 

We may, and from here on shall, take our previously introduced scalar 
k (§ 8 ) to be 1 7/^1 the determinant of 17 *. [We have 

7) ss x'lix 

so that hi =: \v\x\x\^^\v\xik/k)\ 

because k/li was defined by 

kdb^Udh^ or A;/*'=lx|.] 
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It will be seen that when, in the usual notation of relativity, it is said that 
with Galilean co-ordinates 

(^n> yzSi ffu) = (—1, —1, —1, +1), 
we have not that 17 ( 41 , 13 , 13 , * 4 ) = ( —ti,—4a,— 43 ,-f 4 ) but instead the simpler 
statement that ^7 =r i;* = 1 or 

17 (ti, iai 43 , 44 ) = ( 41 , 4a, 43 , 44 ), 
for it will be observed that this gives 

A little care is required in expressing a linity, its conjugate, reciprocal, etc., 
by scalars or co-ordinates. It seems sufficient to illustrate from vector 
Unities. When we say that ^ is given by the square array of 16 scalars 

j (( h e d 

I ^ f 9 A 

I 

I I tn n p 

I q r s t 

we imply that the co-ordinates of <f>ii are found in the first column thus 

<^4l =:= <44i 4 -t'4a-|- 443 - 1 - 1/44 

and so for the other columns. In tlie square array of scalars specifying <f>, 

n 

let Ury be the scalar in the xth row and yth column. Thus j>iy = dgyiz, or 

1 

more conveniently 

(Ijty = Vo4x'"^<^4y. (3) 

Except when c = n the square array of a self-conjugate linity is not 
symmetrical about tlie principal diagonal Let rf^y, axy\ bo the square arrays 
of <j> and its conjugate (p'. By the meaning of conjugate we have 

^0 4x ^4y ~ Vq 4y 4^ 

Thus instead of ffyz' = (as we have when c = we have by (3) 

(fy/ = (4) 

and in particular, when {f> is self-con jugate Uyx = ij^iy^axy. 

If we would retain the 16 scalars gab with their usual meanings as in 
treatises on relativity we may use g{^ab) for the corresponding scalars 
specifying 17 . Thus from the fact that ds^ = '^gojdxadxt and from (3) 

9ah ~ Vo4a174ft, 9{ob) ^ Vo4(i ^ 17441 , 

whence 9ab = i^u9{ab). (6) 

More details with regard to these notations and the theory of tensors will 
be found below in § 17. 
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Note on Notations in the Present Paper ,—There will be many exceptions 
below to the conventions here to be described. Especially do exceptions occur 
in very frequently recurring symbols. Thus none of the following I’oceive 
the " cross notation although they should do according to the conventions, 

C, 

\ is a covariant vector, and of the other four C^, C are contramixt Unities 
while Ka, Ka are portions of contramixt Unities. The explanations of the 
technical terms will be made as they come to be used below. 

(1) Contravariant multenions will have no distinguishing mark. Covariant 
multonions will usually be distinguished by a “ cross ” (which, because of its 
position, is scarcely likely to be confused with a sign of multiplication), thus 

read alpha cross,” etc. 

(2) Covariant and comixt Unities will have no distinguishing mark. Con¬ 
travariant and contramixt Unities will usually be distinguished by a cross. 

(3) Contravariant and covariant Unities will be denoted by Greek letters: 
contr«amixt and comixt Unities by Roman capitals. 

(4) a, )8, 7 , a^, yS*', 7 *^, will generally denote “ dummy ” vectors. (Eddington 
uses “ dummy ” in an analogous sense for a positive integer.) Dummies are 
always (below, though not of necessity) treated as constants in that they are 
not affected by the difTerentiations of v- 

The duty of a dummy contravariant or covariant multenion may be generally 
described as to occupy, and thereby indicate, a situation into which an actual, 
previously defined, contravariant or covariaut multenion, may legitimately be 
inserted.*' 

§ 12. The Invariant Forms of any Maltcnion Fjqfrcssion.—rj has been defined 
as a fundamental vector Unity. It is also used for the corresponding extensive 
Unity, a multenion Unity; and similarly for Since in (2), of § 11, 
= {r)^dpy, ff^dp in our manifold takes tlie place of the dp of multenions in 
a Galilean manifold. [In a Euclidean manifold all the dimensions arc real. 
In a Galilean manifold some are imaginary.] More generally, at a given 
position of the manifold, where q is a contravariant multenion, or 
where is a. covariant multenion, takes the place of j in a Galilean manifold. 

rj^q and i;"**?** will be spoken of as the neutral forms of q and q^. Indeed, 
the three q (contravariant), (covariant) and rj^q (neutral), are to be regarded 
as only diflferent mathematical representations of the same intrinsic property, 
of the manifold; just as in an ordinary dynamical system, the whole system 
of velocities or instead the whole system of momenta equally will serve to 
specify the instantaneous motion. 
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Corresponding to any multenion expression such as . pqYt (rs) which 
has a Galilean interpretation there are always the three forms (7), q, r, s now 
facing contra variant) in our manifold (contra., eo., neut.). 

. [ ], and Va.[ ]. 

The first and second of these three can always be expressed in such a shape 
that only 97 and not occurs explicitly ; though the expression may be very 
complicated as in the example chosen. It is those final forms from which 
17* has been oxplicity banished, that are regarded as invariantive. 

To show this, first note as an example, that the product pqr can be first 
modified by expressing qr as a sum of terms such as Va+&-ac • Y^qYifV an<l 
then p . qr can be similarly modified. We have then merely to find the 
invariant forms (two, namely, covariant and contravariant) of Ya^-b-ocUv, 
[The reader is reminded that in our notation u, i\ u\ have homogeneities 
rt, 6, c, respectively, or have the forms 

n = Yap» V = Ybq, w = V^r.] 

Let a be greater or equal to b and let n, v be contravariant. Then most 
frequently all we require to note are the two cases c = 0, c = 6. 

== Va+ 6 ?/r, 97^ == Ya-¥bV^^V'^f 

rj^^Ya-bV^i^V^V = Ya-b^V^'y 7 }^Ya-bV^^^V^^ Ya-^bV'^V, 

and hero of course we may have v or 9? = in each of the 

forms. 

To deal with the general value of c in Ya^b-ie^f'V wo use Now we know 
that if Ti, Ta, ... are n independent contravariant vectors at a point, then 
their normal reciprocals ti, fa, ... fn are 7 i indej)endent covariant vectors. 
Also we know that if (a, )8^) is any expre.s.sion—bilinear in two vectors 

(?, ^ i (r,. T.). 

« = i 

Hence if we insert f into two places in an invariant form, of which one is 
occupied by a contravariant vector and the other by a covariant vector, the 
resulting expression will be invariantive (meaning, “of invariant form**). 
Now it is easy to see by reduction to primitive units that 

Ya^b^^2cnv = [(-)*^(^^»)/r!] Va+,-3, . V, (1) 

where as usual stands for fifa...?; and for 
Hence the contravariant form of Va+ft-ac’^v is 

!] Va+6-3c . Ya^cU^c^^> (2) 

from which the covariant form may be written down, and either =9794 or 
= 179; or both may be used in place of u and v. In my MS. work I 
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am in the habit of using for QfcH Tims ( 2 ) would be 

(c A special case of ( 2 )often required is that 

the contravariant form of Vsaxn)' where ca and w' are contravariant and „Va is 

Va(Va?6>)(Vii;{:a>'), ( 3 ) 

or more generally, for infinitesimal rotations generally, the contravariant 
form of Vaft>w is 

v.(Vi{:6>)(v«.,^r^). ( 4 ) 

§ 13 . Normal and Incident Components in Invariani Form ,—These com¬ 
ponents occur very frequently in relativity. Thus the energy-momentum 
Unity is density multiplied by an incident component, at any rate in its 
kinetic or primitive form. Normal and incident components serve to 
separate: (1) vector potential from electrostatic potential; (2) momentum 
from energy; ( 3 ) force from power; ( 4 ) current density from charge density; 
( 5 ) magnetic induction from electrostatic force; (6) magnetic field strength 
from displacement. One should always be prepared to recognise these 
resolutions. 

In quaternions if a is a given vector and <r an arbitrary one, <r has two 
components with reference to a, namely the normal component 
Nocr = = olY acr . /a* 

and the incident component 

To<r = = aSacr . jo?. 

As will be familiar to risers of the quaternion method, it is these com¬ 
ponents each multiplied by rather than the components themselves 
which we shall expect to meet with frequently in analytical expressions. 
The two 

No(r = N(r = aVa<r, 1^(7 = I<7 = aSacr, 


may be referred to as the normal and incident expressions of a with reference 
to u. With regard to these four Unities No, lo, N, I we have as follows 


No* = No. 

o 

II 

Nolo = 0 = IoN« 

11 

lo' = To, 

No+I« = 1 »No'+Io' 

N* = «»N, 

1* = a% 

NI = 0 = IN 

N' = N, 

l' = l, 

N+I = «* = N' + l'J 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Similarly in a Galilean manifold any multenion q has two components 
No?, lo? normal and incident to a given vector a. Let 

n 

q sz 'Z w, where 7 v = ; 
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then when the linities etc., have been defined, N^, No^ have also 

been defined. We have 

(Galilean TIw ss «Vc+ia^«-’, Iw = u^^iaw 

manifold.) ^ -ixr f* 

^ Vc+ia?/’, \qW =s a 

[If € is a vectorium of homogeneity 6, a vector or has a normal component 
c“^V6+i^<r and an incident component with reference to k. With 

reference to f, w has many, not merely two, components given by 

The terms on the right of this equation are all, separately, but not obviously, 
of homogeneity c,] 

Next let a be a given contravariant vector at a given position p of our 
manifold and q an arbitrary contravariant multenion at the same position 
and let w = Ye^l* Also let «,,, q^y Wy be the neutral forms and the 

covariant forms of «, q, w respectively, that is to say, 


’?*“ = a. = »7 ia* ^ 


r]^W = Wy = V 

( 4 > 

II 

11 

1 

X 


The invariant form of is or 


Voa»;« = 

(6> 


With our present meanings ( 3 ) is not invariant in form. There are four 
modes of choosing the invariant forms of N and I, No and lo and generally 
of any multenion Unities, ( 1 ) covariant, ( 2 ) contravariant, ( 3 ) comixt, ( 4 ) 
contramixt. We will take number ( 3 ) of these for the basis of the notation 
in connection with N and I. A comixt Unity means one which acting on a 
covariant multenion produces a covariaut multenion. For this type of Unity 
it is obvious that the invariant forms of ( 3 ) are given by 

N/6’^ = YcO^Yc + lVXW^ = Ycr^OL^Yc^lOL^^V^ 1 
Iw^ = YcqoiYc-iaV''' = YcSt^Yc-itf'^^x^W^ 

/Yoaqsi = /YQ0i^q''^u^ 

lYoOtqai = 

(2) comes with this notation to be modified in two ways only ; a* is replaced 
by Youffa or You^rf^^a^ and in place of N' and I' we have a new kind of 
conjugate involving the fundamental Unity rj. Thus we 

now have 



N» = Yoatfot . N, V = Vo«i7« . NI = 0 = IN 
= N, N+I = Vo«i;« = 
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[Note that if we put we obtain for this new conjugate the 

familiar properties 

m 

(<f> -f ylr)c = (f>c‘^irc, =<#>•] 


The types of Unity we have to recognise are given in the following short 
list. 

Linity Types. 


Name . 

1 Co- 

rariant. 

1 

Contra- 

Tariatifc. 

Co- 

mixt. 

Contra- 

mizt. 

Neutral. 

Symbol . 

5 

I* 

i X 

Xx 

II 

Meaning. 

. see 

p = JXjX 

p^ Xq^ 

X 

X 

1 

py = 


Thus f converts a q (contravariant) into a (covariant) and similarly for 

the other typos. 

The two mixed Unities convert a multenion of a given type to one of the 
same type; the other two convert a given type to the oth^r type. [In 
our present method the mixed Unities could scarcely be more unhappily 
named.] 

Corresponding to any one of the types we have, of course, by means of r/, 
symbols of the other types with the same intrinsic significance. Thus, 
corresponding to the neutral form ^ we have 

f .g, 

. From the list and from (8) the following statements, in which fi, fa mean 
two Unities of the type f, etc., are easily established :— 

(1) fifa has no invariant significance, nor has 

(2) XiXa is of type X and Xi'^Xa’' is of typo X*'. 

(3) Although by (1), for integral values of c, has in general no invariant 

significance; in particular when r=— 1 it has significance. is of type 

f**, and is of type X"^ is of type X, and X^"^ is of type X^. 

(4) A rational function/(X) is of type X; and /(X^) is of type X^ ; the 
corresponding neutral form in each case being/(^). 

(5) is of type f**' of type f ^ ; so that a similar remark appUes to the 

self-conjugate and skew parts of f and and correspond to <f}\ 

(6) X' is of tyj)e X^, X^' of type X, both corresponding to Again 

is of type X and of type X^, both corresponding to <f>\ 

(7) The identity satisfied by | or by has no significance. The 
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identity satisfied by is the same as the identity satisfied by each of the 
following 

and all their conjugates and 17-conjugates. 

(8) In the neutral form a finite rotation is effected by a vector Unity 
{and its extensive) ^ for which <^'<^ = 1. This is equivalent to 

= i/X'i/^^X = 1. 

From the above it will be seen that if in a Galilean manifold we would 
deal with etc., then probably in the general manifold it is best 

to deal with f and p ; if in the Galilean we would use /(</>) etc., then in 
the general manifold the use of X, is indicated. 

We need not write down the twenty-four alternative forms of the eight 
equations (6), but we may note liow in terms of N, I the other types appear. 

N, I are of type X 

N' = i7~'Ni 7, r = i7“^Ii; are of type X^ 

Ni;, I17 are of type f 
i;~'N, i7~'I are of type 

After the fundamental Unity 17, of type has presented itself the other 
three may be regarded as arising from 

§ 14 . Riemanns and WeyVs Manifolds. —Suppose p, + p + ^ are for our 
manifold the position vectors of three infinitesimally near points, P, A, B. 
We assume that for sucli small regions the metrics are intrinsically the same 
as in a Galilean system, and in particular that there is a definite shift of PA 
along PB, and of PB along PA, each called a translation, by which it A in 
the first shift comes to C, B also in the second shift will come to C. With 
arbitrary co-ordinates we cannot of course affirm that (" will have the posi¬ 
tion vector p + but instead that it will have 

where d^ is to l>e regarded, not as a symbol of operation, but merely as the 
abbreviation of the words 

dj = increment due to translation along at.” (1) 

From these preliminaries it is clear that 

dj/3 = (2) 

where E« is a vector Unity which is a function of the position vector p, and is 
^Iso a function of linear in the latter; also E «;9 is symmetrical in a and 
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The word translation implies something about constancy or otherwise in 
interval or in ‘‘ the square measure ” of equation (2) of § 11. In Weyl's 
view we are to assume that in general a translation is suck that it is impos¬ 
sible for the square measure to remain unaltered when by successive steps a 
closed path has been traced. In such a closed path beginning and ending at a 
given point, there will appear a change in the square measure depending on 
the point and the path. 

The square measure then is assumed to change according to the equation 

d-YoPvfi = -YofivP . VoX«, ( 3 > 

where a and are arbitrary and with the same meanings as before, and \ is a 
vector, a given function of p. Thus a, /9 must be contravariant and \ 
covariant. E«/8 is a vector neither covariant nor contravariant, which need 
not surprise us, because more than one position of the manifold has been used 
in its description. 

It is clear that rj is arbitrary as to a scalar factor and X correspondingly 
arbitrary. More definitely, nothing is altered in the meanings given if ( 1 ) rf ia 
multiplied by a positive scalar A, any function of position, and ( 2 ) X is altered 
to X-f V log A, as appears from equation ( 3 ). 

Important qualification of the last sentence.— r) here means the original 
r)cctor Unity denoted by i;. Whenever we speak of altering gauge by multi¬ 
plying 7 ] by A this restriction is to be understood. It is clear that riv) thereby 
changes, not to k 7 \u\ but to k^ 7 \w, 

“ Into all expressions or formula^ which exhibit analytically true metrical 
properties of the manifold, t) and X must enter in such a manner that 
invariance subsists (1) when there is arbitrary transformation of co-ordinates 
(p replaced by p'); and ( 2 ) when 77, X are replaced by A77, X -h v log A, what¬ 
ever positive scalar function of p, A may be.”* 

Since ( 3 ) is true, and also what ( 3 ) becomes both when is changed to 7 
and when changed to ) 9 -h 7 , we got the corresponding bilinear form 

djY(ifiriy = • VoXa, ( 4 > 

where «, ) 9 ,7 are all arbitrary. In the translation denoted by rf/, r) suffers the 
increment — Voav.17 and /8 and 7 the increments — E,y8, — E*y. Hence 

— Vo«V9 • Vo^i; 97 —VoE./9i;7—Vo/877E,7 = —¥ 0^177 . VoXa. 

Put 77E. = r., ( 5 > 

so that r.)8, like E«/8, is symmetrical in «, Thus 

—Vo( 7 rij 8 +i 9 r, 7 ) ss Vo«(V 9 — X) . ¥0/87797. 

* Weyl, *Batini, Zeit, Maierie/ 3rd ed., p. 110. English translation, 1922, of 4th ed.. 
(BroseX ImI sentence of p. 128. 
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Write down the two equations obtained by cyclically changing «, 7, 

change the signs of the second and third, and then add the three equations. 
We obtain 

2Voar/i7 = Voa[(V9— X)Vo^i; 97 —Vo^(Vd—M . W—Vo7(V»—>') • ^9/3], 
or 

= i[““Vo^(V 9 ““^) • wVo 7 (V 9 —• ^ 9 ^+(V 9 “^^) Vo^i 797 ]‘ (6) 

For Eiemann’s manifold wo have merely to put X = 0 . Since frequent 
reference must be made to this case of Eiemann*s manifold, we will put for 
the values of Ea and F. when X = 0 , E« and F* respectively. 

From (6) 

(F/i-f r/)7 = — Vo^(V9—X) . i;97, (7) 

(r,-r /)7 = V, [V 9 (v 9 -x) 179/3.7]. (S) 

Thus r^'7 is obtained from (6) by reversing the signs of the second and 
third terms on the right. It further follows that r^'7 regarded as a Unity of 
yS, instead of 7, is self-conjugate. 

This, and its converse, can be .shown to be true of any such function Y^yS 
which is symmetrical in a and y9. Thus we may put for the ic component of 
Y«y 3 , where is a self-conjugate vector Unity, or 

Y«y9 ss 2 

y ( 9 ) 

whence Y.'yS = 2 “i^rcaVotyS 

C ~ 1 ^ 

showing that Y«'y 3 is self-conjugate with respect to a. Each yjrc involves 
^n(n-f-l) scalars, so that Yafi involves ^ scalars; when ?i = 4 this 

number is 40 . 

When Y«y 3 is not symmetrical ( 9 ) still holds, yjtc now being not self¬ 
conjugate, and the number of scalars being n\ 

Wo shall from this point onwards take for granted, as is not diflicult to 
prove, that at a given point it is always possible so to choose our co-ordiiuites that 
all the ^ 71 ^( 71 -f 1) differential coefficients (V9,179) are zero ; and independently to 
choose the gange (^) so that X is zero; therefore also to make E« zero for all 

values of a. [Brose calls h the calibration ratio. Selection of a definite h he 

calls calibration.] 

§ 15 , AhsohUe Differentiation. —Let t be a contravariant vector given over 
an assigned path or over a region of n or fewer dimensions. If the region is 
of fewer than n dimensions, we may still assign arbitrary values over a region 
of n dimensions containing the given region, so that we can continue to apply 
V to it 

In passing from the point p to the point where a is infinitesimal, the 
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ordinary increment — Voay-T will be denoted by and the excess of this 
above djr will be called the absolute increment and denoted by rf/r. Thus 
we have 

= -Vo«v • t + E^t J • ^ ^ 

We are about to show, as might be expected, that this absolute increment, 
is contravariant. If 

X= -Vo( ( 2 ) 


and the change from p to p causes the multenion function q of position to 
change to and the multenion linity <f> to change to ; then the necessary 
and sufficient conditions that q should be ( 1 ) contravariant, ( 2 ) covariant, are 

( 1 ) 2 ' = ( 2 ) 

The necessary and sufficient conditions that should be (1) covariant, 
(2) contravariant, (3) cornixt, (4) contramixt, are that should be equal to 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

All these may be put in infinitesimal forms which are generally easier to 
apply. Let * 

p = p-f 3/0 = p-f €, ^ l + 

q = ^ + S<^. 

Then the above six conditions (necessary and sufficient) for the several types 
of invariance become 

(1) k = (2) k - -x»'2> 

and in the case of <f>, S<f> is equal to 

(1) —(2) X»^ + ^X®^ (3) —Xo'^+^X«^ W X»^~^X®J 
and in order to make the tests we have 

X* = -Vo( )V • «. Xo' = -V»Vo( )e> (3) 

[jj; is applied to general multenions by the rules applicable to extensives; 
^0 by those applicable to subextensivea.] 

First apply the test to E,t ; is 8 E,t = ^ Instead of working this 

directly it will bo foxind easier first to find SVoaF^y from the equation pre¬ 
ceding ( 6 ) of § 14, in which observe that, since Vo«v = Vo«'v’, S has no 
effect on Yo»V> Vo^Vi V« 7 V- Further for «, 0, y, 

3(«, A7) = X«(*»^>7). 
and for 17 817 =s ~X«^’f“’?X®’ 

It is thus easy to prove that 

SVoctrpy = - V«^v» • VoyV» • Voi7««». 
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and thenco that 

SE ^7 = X0E/17-Vo^v • V07V . €, ( 4 > 

so that E«t is not contra variant. Next we have 

S . = —S(VoaV . T)-f ;^o(VoaV . r) 

= — VoaV • X«T + Xo(Vo«V • t) 
because B docs not affect Voav, and Bt = ;^ot. Thus 

B . fla^T = + • VoTVfl . fd 

whence finally 

Bfta^T = XO^/a^T, 

or (ta^T is contra variant. 

In one respect our taking of equation (1) to define has been misleading. 
If we follow on from it and equation ( 4 ) § 14 in a natural manner to define 
(la^c^ where is a covariant vector, the meaning arrived at will be on the 
whole inconvenient. For the moment we may take it as a sufficient reason 
for this statement that if equation ( 4 ) § 14 is to hold for any scalar invariant 
function of position, ,r, then da^x being different from zero, if da^x is to be 
equal to dj^x — da'^x, absolute and ordinary increments of invariants must 
differ. We reject the suggestion of equation (1), then, except for the incre¬ 
ment of a contravariant vector. It is convenient to introduce a new increment^ 
the invariantive increment, da^q. For t we will take 

da'T = djr = — EaT, ( 6 ) 

but to fix the meaning for other cases we will take that 

d^Kv = 0 ( 6 ) 

when X is an invariant scalar function of position. This gives 
0 = —VoCr^EaT. 

Since t is arbitrary we get 

d.^a^ = E:a\ ( 7 ) 

Finally in all cases we put 

r// =: = -Vo«v • (8) 

The strongest reason for this meaning of da^ I'emains to be given. It is 
the only increment of the kind which is truly invariantive for truly contra¬ 
variant and covariant vectors ; vectors which besides their usual relations to 
change of co-ordinates are also invariant for change of gauge. If t is thus 
truly contravariant 977 cannot be truly covariant, and therefore we ought not 
to base our conception of the standard increment of on supposing it 
possible to put = tit. 

Nevertheless the following up of the meaning of from equation ( 4 ) 
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of § 14 has its uses, and we shall make one important application of it when 
later we consider curvatui^e. It is not difficult to show that 

X -- E.*<7^ —<r*‘VoaX, = — VoaV • V (9) 

(so that i|^e had continued to take — rfj we should have found, 

as in the Eiemann manifold, that da\y) = 0). With the meaning of (8) 
above is not zero, as in a Riemann manifold, but instead 

d^^f) = — Vo«X . r) 

when rj is used in its primitive sense as a vector Unity. When used as an 
extensive Unity in r)w we get 

rf/i; . w = — cVo«X . r)W. (10) 

We will now find the absolute increments of the two kinds of multenions 
and the four of multenion Unities. Mixed Unities interpreted as subexten- 
sive, have invariant meanings, but not the otfier two types. Thus if (f> is 
contramixt 

<f)Yz»l3y = V8^«fl7 +V3a<^/9y-f V8«/9<^ 

is of invariant form, because then <^a, 13, y are of one type, and is not 
of such form when is covariant, because then <f>(x, y are not all 
of one typo. 

Let Ea and have the subextensive meanings as well as their primitive 
vector Unity meanings. Thus 

E.7.^ = -VcE.CVc-1^-, E> = - V,E/?Vc-l^/^ (11) 

We at once have 

dj^p = d^p-da^p =s —Voav . p + Eai?, (12) 

(13) 

For the four Unities fx, P, X, X"", treat of the first as an example of all 
four. The meaning of is given by 

da^i . p = r// (fp) — 

Here ^ is a so that 

Hence d^^^ ,p = — Vo«V9 • 

Thus 

rf/f = -Voav . 

= -Voav . r +E.r d-rE.' 
rf/X = -Vo«v • X-E.'X4-XE/ 
rf/X^ « -Vo«v • +E.X^-.X>‘E. 


( 14 ) 
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It is instructive to rc-write in the present notation the four kinds of 
above 

sr = x«r+rxo' 

SX = -xo'X + Xxu' 

SX* = — 

Doubtless the complete ])arallelism between (14) and (15) has some simple 
explanation. Of the four results in each set, thp second follows from the 
first by putting f'' and tlie fourth from the third by putting 

X>‘ = X'. 

We obtain six very general formulte showing liow to convert such 
expressions as (yo, i;^#’') or (y-.t,/<») to invhriant form [provided 
(«*', p) are already bilineai' and invariantive] by one common process. 
Introtluce a second notation for da*, thus 

da* '/ = Va. d,* lf> = <j),, etc. 

Tut f in place of a in (12), (13), and (14). Thus 

(?> /’^) = (Vw !'») + (?> EflO. 

(r.'i<*) = (Vs.V/)-(4. Ef'</>'), 

(?. ff) = (Vs, f.) + (?. -Ef'^-fEf) 1 
(?- = (Vs. f/)+(?, +rEi') ! 

(C X<) = (V*., X,.)4-(?. ->VX4-XE/) j 
(?. XV) = (y,,X«’‘) + (r.E(X>‘-X*Ef) ) 

(12), (13), (14) are particular cases of (12n), (13rt), (14n). 

As an example of the uso of these equations let us suppose we have with 
Galilean co-ordinates established the equation Tuy# = 0 where T is the 
(complete) energy momentum Unity ; a Unity which in the general manifold 
is best taken as comixt; a self-conjugate 'ivctor Unity (self-conjugacy means 
for a comixt Unity T = 7jT'7i~^, that is i;“*T or Tij is self-conjugate in the 
ordinary sense). The (truly) invariant form of T 9 y(i is given as T^f by the 
third of (14«). For generality we will at first not assume T to be self¬ 
conjugate. We have 

'IV = T„y„-FVTr-HTEf'?. 

To evaluate Ef'Tf, write down Ea'yS* = ra'i^'^yS* from (6) of §14, change 
ct, to f, Tf, and simplify. Thus 

Ef'T? = i Vi (»?-*T-r^->)(y9-\)-i(y»-X) V»rw->T{r. (16) 

When v~^ T is self-conjugate we get 

Ec'T{r=-nV»-X)Vo{:w->Tr (17) 


( 12 «) 

(13u) 

(14«) 
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Further, since putting T = I we get 

E/f=/.rivA-.iii,\. (18) 

In equation (16), the skew part of alone occurs in the first term, and 
the self-conjugate part alone in the second. is contra variant. I^t us 

put = f and use the second of (14a) for tlie further reduction 

We may use (18) to mo<lify happens to be particularly simple 

as it involves only the self^conjugate part of f ^ ; let f where 

fo** is the self-conjugate part and the skew part. We find that 

+ (17a) 

and + (17/>) 

Linities of the form ^ + frequently present themselves in relativity, 

<fi being mixed and generally self-conjugates in the mixed sense. 

Note that f^fand have no invariant meaning because and X^y8^ 
liave none. We thus do not seek generalisations of a*id X 9 *‘V 9 . V is a 
symbolic covariant vector because Yodp^ = Vorfp'v'• 

(17a) is found again below and numbered (22), in the course of illustrating 
a generally useful process. 

Returning to the generalimitiou required of = 0, when T is comixt and 
T is self-conjugate, we get 

(fcT)9(V9-Jn\) + KV»-^)Vo?w-H^"r)?= 0^ (19) 

It is clear that fcT, a vector Unity density as it is called, rather than T 
itself, should be regarded as the fundamental function. (19) is our standard 
form on the hypothesis that T is tndy invariantive. If it were of power 
a in the sense about to be explained, the first v» hi (19) should be replaced 
by Vy — a\. 

If an invariantive symbol has such a iiicaning that on change of gauge 
{ 111 } for t},X + for \) the symbol is multiplied by then it is said 

to bo of power a. i) is of power 1 when used in its primitive sense as a 
vector linity; in r)in, i) is of power c ; k is of power Ja. It is because of these 
powers that wo find when v applms to i) (power 1) as in E« and r«, y 
appears only in the combination V ^ 5 when y applies to k (power \n) 
we always find it in the combination y — Jn\. Thus in (18), although in a 
Riemann manifold we should find E^'f = A'^yA:, we must expect in the Weyl 
manifold to find instead 

A;~i(y-i?iX)A:. 

T\ie reason for this is easily seen. Thus if } is of power a, (y®, jy) is of no 
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definite power at all. but as is quite easy to verify (?») is of power a. 

To be truly iiivariaiitive a symbol must be of power zero. 

An important case of this kind occurs in connection with the earliest 
invariant expressions we met, namely, 

Our standard forms for these are based on the supposition that u and 
are each of power zero so that has not to be modified; but in the 

other case ku is of power and our new invariant form should be 

Now ( 12 a) and (13a) show us that our standard 
forms in these two cases should he 

Vfl-iVC + Va 

These must be the same as those we have just been considering so that we 
must liave 

. ul ( 20 ) 

= 0 . ( 21 ) 

These identities can be established directly, but not very easily. 

The specially simple form of Fa-f T/ given in (7) of § 14 furnishes a second 
' useful result from (16) for it gives 

(F;'-f-r^)i;-^T(r=w“^T(v.-X) 

where F/^y-^ = K/. Thus from (16) 

F^">T?= --il^.(i/-“'T4-T>-‘)(V«-X)-Pi(v«--X)Vofw-*T?. ( 22 ) 

First we have the specially simple case T = 1, namely 

(23) 

Another very simple particular case is wlien is skew. The right of 
(22) is then zero, and ly^^T is of the form Vio)( ) where co is a contra variant 
Thus 

= 0. 

Since F. = we also liave E^Vioif = 0. This last may be regarded as a 
special case of ( 21 ) and suggests two other forms of ( 20 ), ( 21 ). Operate on 
( 20 ) by Voto* ( ) taking c = «— 1 ; ainl on ( 21 ) by Vow( ) taking c = J + 1 . 

We thus get 

Ef'V.+iw’‘?= A.-'V,+iw‘' (v-JnX)i. (24) 

E<V,-i«.?=0. (25) 

(18) is a particular case of (24). 

§ 16. Cwmture. — If («, / 8 ) is any function of two vectors, linear in each 
then 

(«,/3)-(/3,«) = (C.Vi[V,«/3.5]) (1) 

Q 2 
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as is seen by putting («, = — (f, ySVoaJ) and (y9, «) = — (f, ctVo/3^). Thus 

when 

(«, y3) =-(^, «) then («, yS) = . f]). (2) 

The application of these two equations should be constantly borne in mind 
in what follows, even when attention is not called to it. 

Similarly for the various invariant forms of infinitesimal rotations of a 
vector, 

ViQ)«^, Vjcj^a, Vjdoijcct a^. 

l^t US calculate the increase in 7, a contravariant vector, due to translation, 
starting from the point p, along the four vector sides of an infinitesimal 
parallelogram in the order «, A — a, —/3, a and j3 being contravariant. 
Afterwards let us calculate the similar increments of yy. Wo shall put 
V 2 a /3 = Q), and the increments due to translation round the parallelogram will 
be denoted by /L'^y, djyy. Since the difference of two contravariant vectors 
at a point p is itself contravariant it follows that djy is contravariant, and 
similarly dJyy is covariant; and it is obvious that they must both be linear 
in both ft) and 7. We shall, therefore, put 

dJyy = ydjy = yi^jy = Xl«7, ( 3 ) 

being a contramixt vector linity and the corresponding covariant 
linity, which may be called the curvature linities. Along the side -fa the 
increment in 7 is —£,7. Along the side —a, 7 has changed to 7—E/j7 and 
d^J = —rf.’’ has received the increment — Vo)8v* ( )• Thus, these two sides 

contribute increments 

—E«7-f (Ea—Vo^V . Ett)(7—E^7), 

= — Vo^V • Ea7 —EaEj|7. 

The contributions of the other two sides are obtained by intercliange of a 
and )8 and reversal of the sign. Hence, noting that Ea is linear in a, 

C«7 = dJy = — E9 . V “b ( — EaE^ -f E/aE.) 7. (4 ) 

[Since rf/ » rfa'—fC', and since taken round the parallelogram produces 
zero we get that 0 «t = t«/j— r/ja which shows that absolute differentiations in 
different directions are not commutative.] 

In treating of yy in place of 7, instead of»—Ea we have to write E«'— VoXa 
for dj. Noting that if x, y are two scalars ( —VoXa, — VoXyS) 

-(E/+a:)(EV-hy) + (E;B' + y)(E.' + a;) = -E.'E^'-f E/E.' 
we see at once how (4) has to be modified. Thus 

Sl^y = dJyy = E9. v,«v/ W + ( — E«'E/i' -f E/j'Ea') 177—?;7 . Voft) ft) ^, (6) 

where ft)’‘=Va7X (6) 
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[co and o)*" are of very different natures, cd is a contravariant dxmmy, is 
a given truly covariant function of position; in relativity is magnetic 
induction cum electrostatic intensity, \ being vector potential cum electro¬ 
static potential.] 

From (4) on putting o) = and noting that £^7 is symmetrical in % 
and 7 , the following “ cyclic rule is seen to be true for each of the two parts 
of C „7 separately 

^v>ji 7 ‘btV,^a*f (Jv,y*/3 = 0 . (7) 

Kememberiiig that = iyC„, inspection of (4) and (5) shows that 

= — V,)Wfi>'' . 7 ;*^ 

-• («) 

or l J 

The equation in + is even simpler than that in 1\4-1V ; and for a 
Eiemann manifold = 0. 

The first of ( 8 ) shows that +) where (o' is a 

covariant linear function of w. Hence 

1 X 0,7 = i Vowo) . »?7 4- Vinrft> 7 , (9) 

where ro is a covariaut nVa Unity. The first term on tlic right of (9) gives 

the ratio of stretch — .iVowa)"^; the second term the rotation nriw; sufiered by 

7 ^7 

To find the proi)ertie 8 of the Unity m first transform (5) to the following, 
n«7= ry.VXv,-A)'7 + (r/’7“'l'3-*lV^~Ta)7 —W • ^ 0 ( 0 ( 0 ^. (10) 

I will indicate in outline the mode of doing this. The first term on the right 
of (5) is 

(IV'»7~'}9t;7Vo/iV9--(lV^~‘)9r;7Vo3tVi» 
and the second term is 

(^rjrj-ny + r/r;iV)7 = ^ iVn~' r.-r.)7+two terms 

of which the first is (F^-b F^') 7 and tlie second is -f (Fad- Fa') 7 . 

It will now be found that the parts depending on y in (F/j-bF/) and 
(Fa-bFa') cancel with the following parts of the first term. 

Fa'(^; ■*)9W • Vo^V9—F/ (7/~^)\jT/7 . V(>«V9. 

Collecting the parts not cancelled we get ( 10 ). 

In the first term and the third on the right of (10) there are terms of the 
form (v«, X 9 ). These give 

— ^Vy • Voonw^—iVi . Va(r/Vi(uy 9 . A9)7 
= — J ^7 . Vqcoco'^ —4 Vi . VafiyViwVft • r;Vift)X 9 . V9)7 
— IVi . V3(iyViCDV9 . Xw —r^ViwXft . V9)7* 

The last of these three parts furnishes the skew part roi, of m, given by 

wioi = ^Y,{Yi^(o^ . vYi^^y 


(11) 
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The neutral fomi of this is the sujrgestive expression JVaa>’‘o). The 
remainder of w, denoted by »«, the self-conjugate part, is 

WoW = —i Va[(y»—X.)7;9Viw(>7t(—+ 

i V 2 (^Vift>y« . X 9 *f'i;Vict)Xi}. ^"9) J 

So far we have divided n *,7 into three parts, such that the corresponding 
parts of C „7 are invariant, ( 1 ) the part self-conjugate in 7 , namely, 
— Jt; 7 Voa)(o^ > Viotic *)7 in which wi is skew and (apart from the 

fundamental linity 7 ;) only involves as with the first part; (3) the part 
VitDoQ )7 where wo is self-conjugate. Part (3) obeys the cyclic rule ; (1) and 
(2) together, but not seijarately, obey the same. The cyclic rule for vs^ may 
be put, as will be shown later, in the form 

V 4 . VafifanToV^fiti = 0 , 

BO that ny<, instead of having the full number 

J . A;? (/i-l) . [i/i(7i-l)+l] 

of scalars appropriate to a self-conjugate nVa liuity, has a smaller number 
because of the 7 ^( 7 ^—l)(7i—2)(/^—3)/4 ! scalar equations of the cyclic condition 
just written. The number of scalars of wo is thus ( 71 ^■-’1), For the 

parts (1) and ( 2 ) the Jn( 7 i— 1 ) scalars of are required. The total number 
of scalars involved in (jy, is thus 


71 ( /I — I ) ( -h 71 4- G ). 


When 71 = 4 the number is 26. 

Putting Vifft) = {L,, the two parts ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) together may 

he written as 


- 4- ] ViV2l?«x7;?a,)7 

— J( —. VofwCox — . Voi’„,x74-&,xVoJ’„7 


It is now desirable to sepaiate wo into three parts nxa, met which are 
covariant as to change of co-ordinates though not as to change of gauge, 
namely, the parts of degrees zero, one, two in X. 

fTrt, of course, gives precisely the Kiemann terms, obtained by putting X = 0 
in any expression for m. Thus from (12) 


Wa(0 = —JV 3 . Vh^ 9 ViW ^9 4' i Vaf’oiy Viwf. (14) 

Next write down the terms involving <iifrerentiations of X and make them 
invariantive by (13a) of § 15, using, however, E^' in place of E/ as we desire 
invariance only for change of co-ordinates, and we desire not to introduce 
quadratic terms in X. Thus we obtain for the probable value of fp^ 

Tstw = — 4 Va(77Via>V» • X94-77VicoX2 . V 9 ) 

4" J Va (17V. byX 4 “ 7?Vift)E^'X . f) J 
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Before verifying that this contains all the terms linear in not 
differentiated, find the quadratic terms, Put Aa for the terms of 1\ 

which contain that is, Aa = ra— I «• Thus 

= - I VaM V^ VofoA/ >r' Vio)? 06) 

To simplify this put « = VgayS and work in the neutral form, finally returning 
to invariant form. The result comes out that 4^60) is the normal expression 
of 0 ) with reference to \ (in neutral form \V 3 \ft)). Hence 

TiTeO) = ] == i Va7;“^\V3\?7ci>, (17) 

Wrt, Ota, We are all bepar«ately self-conjugate, and all separately obey the cyclic 
rule. 

We will now sliow that (15) must contain all the terms of (12) which are 
linear in X. Insi)ection of (12) shows that these terms form a function 
(v«, ^v», «) which is linear in all four constituents. If there is any term of 
tliis nature which has not been included in our three parts w,,, mu, nr^, such 
term must be covariant as to change of co-ordinates. Now (yt>, i/o, X, w) can 
only be made covariant in tliis sense by the addition [first of (14a) of §15] to 
it of 

(f, — E^^; —X, 6)) = — (f. \ a)) = —(Vt>» a>)* 

This addition reduc(‘S the supposed absent term to zero. Hence there is no 
such term. 

We now proceed to the two suceessivo “ contractions ” of or Cu,. The 
first contraction yields a vector Unity denoted by 11 or C in its eovariant or 
contramixt form. The second contraetion yields a scalar, an invariant of 
course, E. 

is a covariant vector liecause the subscript f occiquesthe place of 
a contravariant vector and the second f occupies the place of a covariant 
vector. Put then 

% VS = .r^n/3 = m 

F = - VofCf. (19) 

Note, that of the four symbols ll*,, C«, H, C, the onbj two which are truly 
tuvanantive are C« and 11; is of power 1 and C of jiower — 1 ; F also is 
of power — 1 . 

Let us now obtain the terms contributed to 11^ and to F by our five parts 
of 11«, that i.s, by the first term in (9) and the four parts of m, namely, 
wi, Wa, OTfc, wc. For the latter four other than work details in the neutral 
form, and at the last step put the result into invariant form by the rules of 
§ 12. Where first differential coefficients of X occur, attend in the detailed 
working only to the terms in which the differential coefficients occur, and in 
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the last $tep use eqiiatiou (13a), of § 15, modified by reading K/ instead of 
Kf' to obtain the invariant form. 

I^et us denote the parts contributed by the first term of equation (9), to 11 
and F by fl^and Fj, and those contributed by wi, Wa, by 11|, 

and by Fj, Fn, Ft, F„, respectively. Thus we find 


iltfi = V,a)’‘/3, ll,/3 = Vna'/S 

(123 + 11i)/Q = i (?i — 4) 


( 20 ) 


Those are the only parts of 11/3 that are not self-conjugatc,and they are purely 
skew. It is a remarkable fact that H is self-conjugate for the case >1 = 4, and 
for no other value of n. Of course, this accidental circumstance, if we are to 
call it such, is fortunate for tlic theory of relativity. From (20), it at once 
follows that 

F2 = Fi = 0 . (21) 

It is easy to show that when a term w, of m is self-conjugate the corres¬ 
ponding iMirt of 11, of n is self-conjugate. m„, mt, me, are self-conjugate. We 
find 

411«8= V„v(/.-i? '‘>.)- («-2)(v»Vu\»,8-f X,V«v»/3+2FVX)-| 

F* SB —(71 —l)X"‘VoV(/‘V'''M ^ 

In 11c the normal expression of /3 with respect to \ occurs thus : 
nc/3 = i(n-2)Vi7,'>XV3\»;/3-^ 

Fc = i(«-l)C»- 2 )V„\ 7 ,-'\/' ^ 


In a Kiemann manifold completely specifieH n„, and therefore fl, 
and fla are given by any expressions for and 12 by putting \ = 0. The 
most useful form of fia is derived from (5). To get 12/8 from (5) we have to 
put a = 177 = Thus we obtain 

n/8 = Vu/8v . E/f-h Vi/3a)\ (24) 


Here note that tlie first three terms are just those, when we put E^' = T, 
that were under discussion in equations (16), (17), (18) of § 15, and (24) may 
be modified accordingly. Our immediate purpose, however, is to put and 
therefore < 0 ^ zero, so as to obtain ila- Noting that E/f = by (18) of 

§ 15, we have 

lia/3 = E^9'V9 -E^'E/?+ (K/ + Vo/3v • ) V log (25) 

This is the form (26*3) given in Eddington’s Eeport on Relativity, that is to 
say, Eddington’s is our Vo4l2a<c [see equation (7), § 17 below]. (25) gives 
Fa = -Vo^-i?(K;9V9-rVlV?oH-[FV + Vo?v • ]) Vlogi. (26) 
Returning to equation (24) let us find a useful expression for Ca/S. It is 
convenient on occasion to use the following notations 
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but this is a little cumbrous for our present purpose. Let us put 

= 7 ; ifv = (24^0 

where ami vp^ [see (24^) l)elow] are put Ibr the self-conjugate and skew 
])arts of and avoid the double suffix notation Putting \ = 0 

in (24) we have 

[Put -r,.' = = F^+Vorv • >;.] 

= fis/V«4 • vlog/.’b 

whence, using (17^?) of § 15 for which involves jmp^ but not pp^, 

C«/3 = + + 2 • ylog/.:). 

(24^) 

fip"" and vp^ being \ r) M ± 1^4 ^ writtini down from (7) and (8) 

of § 14. Thus 

= iV../3v„.(7;'^).7>^ 1 

pp^y' 1 = — iVi|fy ^ • 7 ''] j 

Prom (241) we may write down / F« in the form —/ YufC-'aC and wc shall 
reach an ex[)rossion useful for reducing, later, B (A^Fa) resulting from changing 
7 ; to 

In what immediately follows let us work with the neutral forms, only 
•occasionally stopping to point out the slightly more complicated invariant 
forms. In the case of a vector linity, <^, we may say that there is a definite 
part, namely, which gives rise to the contraction — Vof(/)f; the 

second part, <^ +a* ^ has /.oro contiMCtion and involves only 1 

scalars as against the full number, for a vector linity. Similarly, it is 
possible to separate out from any vector expression {fo,y) linear in each 
constituent a detinite part (^/—l)"^(VBfVio) 7 ,f) absorbing (generally) 
scalars from tlie full number, J>/'*(?i — 1 ) required to specify (a>, 7 ). The 
remainder of (( 0 , 7 ), namely 

(<o, 7)-(a-lrH^'2?^^i<y7> 0 

has zero contraction. The part thus furnishing the contraction C of is 
(n - 1 )' ^ ^^ CVK 77 

and it obviously satisfies the cyclic rule (and would do so whether (J^y itself 
did so or not). 

The following form of the cyclic rule for C „7 may be noticed;— 

Cv.,^>>yr= 0 . 

This is true because by (1) of § 7 

V 2 fVaa )7 =: Vua{:4-VB7fitV«/3{:+Vaflt/3Vu7{: 

Q 3 


(27) 
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(27) irt closely conuocted with a generalisation of (1) and ( 2 ) above. The 
eyelid rule is an identity which is combinatorial in a,/S, 7 ; that is to say, the 
sign of tlio expressii)!! C([uated to zero alters by interchange of any two of 
the three a, 13,y. If (ui U 2 y ««) is any expression linear in each vector and 
combinatorial in the vectors, it can always be expressed as a linear function 
of artH It is actually ccpial to 

(U\) r,, ^)), (28) 

(28) may be })rovcd by mathematical induction by proving the general 
connecting lirdv in the following successive equalities, a being, for example, 
talvoii as equal to 4, 

(a, t 3 y 7, S) = (2 V'l . 7, 2) 

= (3 !)-’ (?1, r., V, . h) 

= (4!) ‘(^o 5*2. V, . 

This is readily done when it is iiotieed that 

V, 5 /" V4a/378 = ±aVof;,"7:^7S 

and the like (f;/" = 

Since N \\(oy — Vo (V;{fr» >7 = — a) Vufy, 

we have (.-^7 = CVia)7-Cv.(V^,.)y? (3^) 

whether or not (.77 satisties the cyclic rule. If the rule is satisfied we liavc 
further 

(. 7 <y = (\.,(V,^a,)vC* (30) 

This may be obtained from (29) or directly from the cyclic rule in its original 
form thus : 

C „7 = Cv.^^7 — 

by ( 1 ) above. 

It is useful to modify the cyclic rule for a scdf-conjugate Wj, naniel)’, cto, w,,, 
nsi, or HTc. Thus, using ma as an example, we have = 0, or 

operating by Vi) 8 ( ), where 8 is a fourth vector, 

Vo . V2ay3Gy„V2724- Vo . V 2 a 7 RytfVa 2 y 8 -b Vo . ^= 0 . 

The e.xpression on the left is combinatorial in «, /?, 7, 2. Taking 0 L,t 3 ,y, 8 to 
be any four of the primitive vectors ti, ts,... t„, say, ti, 12 , h, 14 , we liavo succes¬ 
sively the following three statements :— 

-[tr72~’/.r^/4"^2V»(iiia) Wrt(t3u)] = 0 , 

. Vo(V2rira)«^a(V2?3?4) = 0 , 

= 0 , 

US mentioned above between equations (12) and (13). 


(31) 
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From equation (27) onwarda we have been at no pains to put our results in 
invariant form. Nevertheless (27), (30), and (31) are already in invariant 
form, and (29) yields 

^7 ?. (29^/) 

§ 17. Compai'iscni vrith llieoi'y of I'emorit, —Let (f> ((li Qjt • • • Qa) any contra- 
variant or covariant ftmction linear in each of the multenions 71 , (/a,... 
e 4 ich one of which is also contravariant or eovariant, not necessarily all of 
one type. Thus, for instance, is such a covariant function of 

7 ^> two contravariant vectors, and one eovariant vector. In the payes 
aliove we have defined various increments of 7 due to changing p io p-\-x, 
>vhero a is an arbitrary infinitesimal contravariant vector 

'L', t(a\ iL‘‘)q 

and we might add, when 7 is of power r, the absolute increment proper, also of 
power Cy = rfa ”7 = (^/a^ + eVoaX) 7. The increments of ^ of these typos 
are all formed on the stime principle. Thus take as the type and use the 
abbreviated notation = 7 ^. Then the increment of (f> is given by 

?»•••• ?fl) 

u 

— ?2> ••• ?«)]«— ~ '!»< ••• ••• y«) 

c - 1 

where 7 c« occupies the position of qc in <f>(qhqu, ..., 7 rt). Once having obtained 
our increment, we may cease to regard « as infinitesimal, so tliat rf/ becomes, 
not so much an increment as a rate of inemm multiplied by the magnitude of 
a, though above it has always been called an increment. 

i\ll this is on the model of the Theory of Tensora. In that theory, how¬ 
ever, the only linear form 0 O/i, 72 ,..., 7 tt) recognised is the scalar form 
^(ai, « 2 , ...,«fl) in several vectors, some of which are eovariant and the rest 
contravariant. The present writer marvels at the great results obtained by 
expounders of tlie Theory of Tensors, since the basis is sucli a limited concept. 

The precise translation from our presentation to that of the The(;ry of 
1 ensors and vice versd is to a certain extent arbitrary, on account of vagueness, 
especially in the matter of sign, that writers on the Theory of Tensors seem 
to permit themselves. The following will be found to form one consistent 
system. Let A®, be two contravariant vectors, a and /S, and let Xah be a 
<50variant tensor of the second rank, with the same intrinsic meaning as a 
covariant vector Unity. AaB^ seems to be taken to mean the same as B^Ao 
in the Theory of Tensors, but I cannot see how this can be consistently done, 
and in the system here given AaB^ and B^Aa, when interpreted as vector 
Unities, must have different meanings. 
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Witli the basis as given in § 11 above, we have as follows. Let 

aX = >,a, ( 1 > 

P X = xx=,-if ( 2 ) 

Then 

"33 

V = — - 5T = —Vu<aV. (•!) 

<( 1 

A«=Va/,r'«, A„=Vo/aa", (4) 

//«6 = Vo/rt>;/ 6 , //*'' = Vo/« //fl^ = Vo/a/r\ («^) 

[4r, ff] = Vn4aru<o = Vo£„~'Etfcfc (6) 

x„, = = Vo/«X/r\ = Vota-»r4-'’. (7) 

The e(|\iatioii X^/, = Aaih consistently with the above and the related 
efinations may ho interpreted to mean as follows 

Xab = ^ = ^«Vo( )v^ = V„( )/3^, (H) 

X/ = AalW X = i;aVo( )/8 = Vo( )/3. (9) 

X“'' = A«B^ = «Vo( )/S}. (10) 


Now (8) and (10) definitely tell ns what B/Aa and must mean; 

instead of representing f and respectively, they represent and f and 
B'Atf is similarly naturally interpreted as i;/8Vo()«, that is as 7 jX't)~K 

Lastly we have 

(?,?)= “ ^ (i«,4 '). ( 11 .) 

rt == 1 

It is witli these interpretations that equation (25), § 16, was stated to be 
equivalent to Eddington’s (26*3). 

I may add here that Eddington's equation (23) for Babc^ gives 

IW^ = VoCA’"*LV.^,*t,^« ( 12 ) 

wlieie means that is the part of C^, obtained by putting \ = 0. 

It will be seen that I interpret the mixed tensor to mean a cornixt, not 
oontramixt, vector linity. 

18. Prof. Eddingtoiis recrnt work* [Ke-written September, 1921.] 

Suppose ABC is a triangle whose sides AB, BC, CA are geodesics. I..et 
the point O of an infinitesimal lattice-work pass round the triangle, starting 
and ending at A, and in each stage of the journey let the lattice-work suffer 
"‘parallel displacement” onl}'. When the circuit has been completed, 
then :—according to Euclid and Galileo the lattice-work will be found 
occupying its initial position exactly; according to Riemann it will be found 
turned through an angle in a plane containing 0; according to Weyl it will 

^ ‘ Roy. Soc. Prop.; A, vol. 99, p. 104 (1921). 
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be turned and changed in size, but not in shape ; according to Eddington it 
will be fo\md tunied, changed in size and also in shape. If Prut*. Eddington 
meant no more than this, his manifold, as will be shown below, would be 
mathematically equivalent to Weyl’s, but he docs mean more. In his 
primary manifold there w no mteHon for .^hapr at all, none to distinguish a 
square from any oilier parallelogram, or to distinguish a cube from any other 
parallelepiped. In Eiemann's manifold the fundamental idea is that of the 
invariant quadratic form (scpiared interval), and parallel displacement’* is a 
mathematically derived idea. In Eddington’s manifold the /andameiUcd idea 
is that of parallel displacement, and an invariant quadratic form is a 
mathematically derived idea. When n = 4, Kieniann’s, Weyl’s and 
Eddington's foundations require ten, thirteen (nine ratios of coefticients of 
quadratic form and four coefficients of a linear form) and forty scalars at a 
point to be given, respectively. 

Eddington then starts with Ka/^(= E^je,—E^/S meaning increment of jS 
due to the parallel displacement u; a ,/8 being eontravariant vectors) but 
without any fundamental r) specifying the intrinsic invariant Vi)dpr)dp, All 
our previous work and. results, which are independent of rj, or ran be made so, 
eantinne to tn* valid in Kddiiuftons manifoUL On looking back I only see one 
case where our old reasoning ceases to hohl in the new circumstances. This 
is equation (4), § 15, which was proved by aid of rj. But the equation is 
still true because the condition that t, a eontravariant vector, suffers the 
parallel displacement is 

and this is an intrinsic condition independent of choice of coordinates. 
Infinitesimally change tlie coordinates as in § 15 [St = S/9 = 

S(Vo/3v) = 0]. Thus 

-V«/ 3 v . (xoTj = (EpT) ; 
and here the left transforms to 

so that 

S(E|jt) = 

This is equation (4) § 15 with T in place of 7 . V/e may then make the 
very important use of that ecpiation which we made before, namely, if t is 
an^ eontravariant vector, 

da^T = — VofltV • EttT 

is eontravariant and may therefore be appropriately called the absolute 
increment of t. [Prof. Eddington does not show in his pajier that absolute 
differentiation thus holds good in the “ in- ” sense in his manifold.] 
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Our chief disability from absence of a fundamental r) seems to be that 
there is now found no place for the ideas associated with normal and incident 
components (and expressions) and with rotations, and have 

their invariantive equivalents, but apparently Ya+b-sc'ft'V in general has not. 
We can still speak of a and /9^ being normal when = 0 and this 

leaves us with (what wo mot with in § 10 before rj was introduced) the ideas 
of normal and incident components with reference not to a single t but with 
reference to Tc, some one of n given independent contravariant vectors 
Tj, Ta,... T„. In a word the normal reciprocals of ti, xa,... Xncontinue to have 
invariantive meanings. 

For present purposes the otmtraction we selected in § 16 to pass from 
Co, to fl was unhappily chosen as it depended on t). We will here, therefore, 
change the contraction to another. The previous definition of ft/9 was that 
it was obtained by setting at, y equal to in ^Cv,«/ 37 ; our now moaning 

of ft'a is obtained by setting /9, 7 "^ equal to f, f in Cy^a^'y*". Thus 


Previous ft^ = 

Present ft'« = Cv,a^'? 


( 1 ) 


In Weyl’s manifold the change in moaning is slight. The old and now 
self-conjugate parts are the same, but whereas the previous skew part of ft/J 
was ^(;i—4 )Vi 6)’'/3, the present is — This simplicity of con- 

noctioiis between old and new meanings may be proved from the identity 
[equation ( 8 ), § 16], 

^;Cv,ais7 + tJv>|i'^7 = —VuQ>^ • vy> 


by setting a, 7 equal to The identity is the one which expresses 

that our lattice-work, after its journey round the circuit ABC, is changed in 
size but not in shape. 

Our equation for C« (4) of § 16 still holds while 7 ) is unassignod, and 
from it 

i'Jy"" = —Ey .Vjwv/t''+( —+ (2) 

Putting hero Vkov = aVo/3v “ using (1) we get 

ft'« = E,..'v9 + Vo«v . E/E/f. (3) 

The first, third and fourth terms on the right are all self-conjugate because 
E«/9 = EfiOi, Hence the skew part of fta is — ^ ViaVavE^'f. 

By its original meaning C «7 is the difference of two truly contravariant, or 
as Eddington says in-contra variant (would not pW<?r-contravariant, bo 
better ?) vectors at the same point. Hence 0„, 0*^', ft and VayE^'f all have 
the “in-” property and i(ft-f ft') is fitted for serving as the funda¬ 
mental 17 of a Biemann manifold. Prof. Eddington, therefore, identifies 
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-f Ii*)dp with Einstein^s quadratic form, the squared interval; 
r being an absolute constant. I do not propose to follow him in this respect, 
but to show instead, that as soon as it is recognized that lengths can be 
compared (even in WeyVs limited sense that equality of lengths can be 
postulated at a point only), then Eddington’s theory is mathematically 
equivalent to Weyl’s ; and instead of merely one simple quadratic form there 
are several available to identify with Einstein’s. 

It is now necessary to distinguish between Weyl’s and Eddington’s 
meanings of E®, II and related syrnb )ls. For Eddington’s meanings we 
sliall use Ea, For Wcyl’s we shall use Ea, ^11. 

The following three modifications of notations occurring in §§14 to 16 
above are desirable: (1) The letter G will be used in place of the letter F, 
because F is wanted below for another purpose; (2) the “ contraction ” to 
pass from to II (both of power zero), will bo altered in meaning as already 
described ; (3) the symbols 2, 1, 0, a, h, r, used as suffixes to C,o, IL, C, II, nr, G 
(former F), will be shifted from the right-hand bottom corner of tlio letter 
affected to tlie left-hand top corner. The following scheme will probably be 
helpful:— 


^Ctti 

( 144 ) 


—,— 
•‘Ca. 
( 36 ) 


- 1 

" Cu* 
_I_ 


( 6 ) 


( 20 ) 


r” 

«CiV 


♦Co. 




[In each of these four lines there is one symbol equivalent to a tensor of 
Eddington’s, or to a tensor of Weyl’s. is equivalent to Eddington’s 

*Ba^c^ to Weyl’s to Weyl’s ♦F„^^ and to both Eddington’s 

IW^ and Weyl’s Ert6A] the scheme tlie E of ^'C«, implies “ in Eddington’s 
sense”; the W of implies ‘'in WeyTs sense”; further, the scheme 

imjdies the following three dotining eipiations:— 

HI = 




We may write x for any one of the ten symbols h, W, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, a, 6, c. 
For seven out of the ten meanings of namely, for all except 
it is true that is of zero i>ower as meant by Weyl. The three 
are invariantivc for change of co-ordinates but not for change of gauge. 
The numbers in brackets (144), etc., imply that involves, when 
n = 4, 206 (=144-h 36-f 64*20), independent scalars, that involves 

26 ( = 64-20), independent scalars, and soon. [It is explained below that 
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the statement that involves 36 scalars, merely means that is fully 
known when the 36 scalars of below are known ; and, again, is fully 
known when the 144 first derivatives of the 36 scalars are known. In a 
purely algebraic sense ^C« cannot involve more than 96 scalars.] 

In what now follows Eddington’s symbols 

Ett6 > cj c> 2#fa> 

are the e(piivalents of our 

Ea, HI A/17 , e/c, 

respectively. 

In our interpretations, Eddington’s “ increment due to parallel displace¬ 
ment’’has to be distinguished froni our (for Weyl’s manifold), “ increment 
due to translation.” We use and ^4^*^ for th(‘8e phrases. As with (5) of 
§ 14 above, we have 

r4'‘"Vni8'77 = — Yo«Vh • Vo^17h7““ ^^>Ea/S^77 — Vo^^Ea7. 

Prof. Eddington remarks that as this is the difl’erence of two invariants it 
must be invariant, and therefore must be of the form 2Voa4'/37 (a more 
general form than ours, after Weyl, — Vo/9t;7. VoXa in equation (4) of § 14), 
where is a covariant vector linear ahd symmetrical in /3 and y (contra- 
variant vector dummies), given by 

^^7 can easily be expressed uniquely as the sum of two parts, a con¬ 
tractile part involving n scalars and a non-contractile part involving 
J(?i-f 2)7i(?i—1) scalars. The contractile part is — Yoyv^* 
so named because it is the sole part of which is responsible for the 
contraction a vector. Thus 

2>Fp7 = -XV«i8i77-f 2T^7 (6) 

where X is a covariant vector (namely, jg ^ covariant 

vector, linear and symmetrical in y8 and 7, and satisfying the vector equation 

( 6 ) 

[Digression.—If Za)9 is contravariant (and similar remarks hold when it is 
covariant), and does not satisfy the equation of symmetry Z«)8 = Z^«, there 
are three kinds of contraction (derived from the scalar form Vo7^Z«/8). The 
corresponding contractile parts of Za)3 are 

. V«5aZ^,& . Vo«i 7/3, i7-‘Z/r. Vo«^/9, . Vo«^/3, 

the three contractions themselves being 

-ft.Vor,Z^.&, Z;'f, 

The first and second of these contractions are equal when Z«^ =s Z^^a.] 
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The X appearing in eciuation (5) is the X we met with in Weyls theory. If 
we examine what cliange occurs in or better in due to change of 

gauge, we at once find that in the whole change falls on the X part, 

no change at all occurring in ; that is r/”'T;jy is of zero power. 

Calculating from (4) the value of 

VoaA^y = Voa^^y —Voi8%a —Voy'^aiS 


we at once find that 



A, 7 = (^I/,7-^P,'7)-'Pv'/^ 

(7) 

and 

Ejj7 = Ejjy + V'^,7 

(8) 

where 

y^y = 

(») 


and E^y is exactly as in § 14. On the right of (7) the two bracketed terms 
furnish the skew part of and the third term the stdf-conjugate part. It 
will bo easily seen that 

(10) 

From (9) Y^y is of zero power. It follows that it is ju.st as legitimate to 
name —E/iy the increment of yduo to the translation /3(rf^‘'y)a8 it is to name 
—the increment of y duo to the parallel displacement In 

other words Eddington’s manifold is simply Weyl’s in which there is supposed 
to exist a given Y^y of zero power and satisfying the equation = 0. 


With our present notation [see (4) of § 16] 

= —EH.\>v,7"h(“"®«®^’hEjjEa)y. (11) 

Putting Ea = E«4 -YaWO get a part involving Ea, E^s only. This is, of 
course, our former 

^C„7 = rfj'y = — E».v,u,v,7d"l"“®«®/*4'E^E«) y. (12) 

Next WO get a second part 

30„7 = (-Y«Y^4^Y,Yjy (13) 

and a third part which may be written 

^C«7=-(Y.7)^4•(Y^y). (14) 


where ( )p and ( )* denote absolute increments in the sense developed in 

§ 15 above for Weyl’s manifold. (14) follows from the beginning of § 17 from 
which is deducible 

(Ya7)/| = — Yi,a7 • '^u/3VH + E^Ya7—YaE^y —YyE^a. 

With = 4 (13) involves the thirty-six scalars of Y,Q and (14) involves 
their 144 first derivatives (v)- The full meaning of our scheme Ijr ®C«, 
given above, will now be evident. 

There are numerous simple quadratic forms available to identify, in 
Prof. Eddington’s manner, with the square of Einstein’s interval. Not only 
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may we contract (12) and select its self-conjugate part but wo may 
similarly contract each of (13) and (14) in two different ways and this by no 
means exhausts our available simple forms. Besides (13) and (14) we may 
similarly use (Y^Y^-f-V/ 5 Ya )7 and (Y« 7 )^-f(Y^ 7 )a where yet another kind of 
contraction is available (put a, /8 = f, ly"'?). 

lie turning to the use we made of (3) above, we see that the skew part of 
is -iVjaVavE/?. Since Y/f = 0, 

= bV? = V log/* —(15) 
by (18) of § 15 above. Hence Prof. Eddington’s identification of V 2 vE^'{’in 
the electromagnetic field is virtually the same as Weyl’s identification of 
V 2 V\. Also note that *^=11 —^fl(= ^H) is self-conjugate. 

One conaequence of Eddington*^ suggestions is that we may quite likely 
desire to identify Einstein’s squared interval with something very different 
from our j'unduraental form Yodpridp. Let Einstein’s squared interval be 
Yadpddp. We may wish to juit 0 = ^ “XI') or 0 = “ft =r A (^ft-f'''ft') 

or 6 = ^(^ft-f 3ft ), the last making 0 depend solely on Ya/9. With any such 
identification we reciuire symbols dependent on 0, as are /*, '’'ft, etc., on ?/. We 
shall, therefore, henceforth u.sc 

0, /, Vfit 0/1, C«, ft, m, G, 

in the 0 manifold (liiemann manifold) in the same way as above 
V, 1% E^, r^, wc„, 'Vft, wo, 

have been used in the tj manifold (Weyl manifold). The relations between 
0, /, F/j, etc. arc precisely the same as those between 

V, /*, «E^, «rp, «C«, «ft, “w, -G, 

("Eib, "IV here replacing our earlier E^, 1^)- 

If 0 is identified in some such manner as just suggested the determinant 
1^1 may become zero. |^| = 0 and 1^“^| = 0 represent loci. Uo the loci 
if really existent, constitute the boundaries of electrons and atomic nuclei ? 
Gn crossing the boundary do we pass to a region with four real dimensions or 
to a region of two real and two imaginary dimensions (two-dimensional time 
and two-dimensional space) ? Is it on the other hand meaningless to speak 
about crossing the boundary, much as to an inhabitant of hyi^rbolic space it 
would be meaningless to speak of passing across his space’s boundary, the 
absolute ? 
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On the Characteinstics of Cylindrical Journal Luhrication at 
High Vahies of the Eccentricity. 

By T. K Stanton, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

(Received July 17, 1922.) 

(k. Report from the National Physical Laboratory to the Lubrication Committee of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research.) 

The object of the investigation described in the present paper was to 
obtain more definite information than is at present available on the nature 
of the action between two lubricated surfaces when the value of the 
intensity of the pressure as defined by load/(area of lubricated surface) is 
considerably higher than that normally attained in current practice with 
cylindrical journals. In the bath lubrication experiments of Mr. Beauchamp 
Tower in 1883,^ tlui load at seizing was about 600 lbs. per square inch of the 
projected area of the bearing. In recent practice with forced lubrication 
and special lubricants, it has been found possible to increase the load up io 
2000 lbs. per square inch without seizing. In the case of worm gears, 
however, high efficiencies of power transmission are obtained at values of 
the pressure between the surfaces which are of the order of those of the 
limiting compressive stresses of the materials, and it has been suggestedf that 
perfect lubrication, by means of a film of oil completely separating the 
surfaces, does not obtain in such cases, but that the thickness of the oil 
between the surfaces is of molecular dimensions, so that the interaction of 
these molecules with the molecules of the surfaces will determine the nature 
of the frictional resistance to motion which is experienced. 

This condition has been termed Boundary Lubrication by Mr. W. B. 
Hardy.J The evidence in favour of the existence of boundary lubrication in 
the case of worm gears is that the efficiency of power transmission by such 
gears is very little affected by the viscosity of the lubricant, but depends 
appreciably on the constitution of the oil and nature of the solid surfaces. 
That this evidence is conclusive cannot, in the opinion of the writer, be 
regarded as certain, since it is conceivable that in these tests the thickness 
of the film and the area of it which is under pressure should vary in such 
a way as to produce changes in the resistance of the order of those due to 

* * Proc. Inst. Mechanical Engineers,’ 1885, p. 59. 

+ ‘ Report of Lubricants and Lubrication Inquiry Committee,’ 1920, p. 26. 

X ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 100, p 550. 
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variations of viscosity of the lubricant, and further, that the flow.of the 
material of the worm wheel, which undoubtedly takes place under the 
exti’emcly high pressures, may account for the observed ofl'ect of the nature 
of the material. 

For the piirposes of the present investigatif)!!, direct observations of the 
action between the teeth of a worm gear would have been preferable, but as 
this appeared to bo impracticable, recourse was made to cases of cylindrical 
lubrication. It is realised, of course, that the conditions of oil supply to the 
teeth of a worm gear are entirely different from those obtaining in cylindrical 
journal lubrication, since, in the former case, any two elements of surface are 
only momentarily in contact, and are both covered with lubricant before tfie 
next contact, whereas the surface uf the bearing is always in action, and is 
dependent for its oil supply on oil brought up by the. unloaded side of the 
journal. 

It was thought, however, that if steady conditions of lubrication could be 
set up in oases in which the arc of contact of the oil film was small, say of 
the order of 10° to 20°, information might be obtained bearing on the 
lii»iitmg conditions, as regards thickness of film of lubricant, under which 
the hydrodynamical theory holds, and possibly on the transition from 
“ perfect ” to “ boundary ” lubrication.* 

An attempt has accordingly l)een made to set up the conditions desired, 
and it has been found that, by increasing the difference between the radius 
of the iKiaring and that of the journal to an extent very much in excess of 
ordinary practice, it is possible to obtain steady conditions of lubrication 
with an arc of contact of the oil film as small as 15®, the fluid pressure in 
the fdm amounting to as much as tons per square inch. 

From the observed pressure distribution iu the film, it has been found 
possible to predict the angular position of the point of nearest approach of 
the journal and bearing, and hence, by a comparatively simple calculation, to 
obtain from the theoretical expression for the pressure slope, the values of 
the eccentricity of the beaiing and the mean viscosity of the lubricant. In 
the case of a journal 1 inch in diameter, it has l3een found that the ordinary 
equations of motion of a viscous fluid hold for flow tetween the inclined 
surfaces at a distance apart of 0*00005 inch or 1*2 fi. 

In all the cases of cylindrical bearings under steady lubrication conditions 

* Mr. Hardy uses the term complete lubrication to denote any hydrodynamical state 
of lubrication. The reason for the use of the term **perfect” in this paper is that 
Beynolds hod jjroviously used the term “ complete to distinguish the case in which 
the film of lubricant extends over the whole arc of the bearing from that in which it 
extends over a portion of it (“Theory of Lubrication,” ‘Phil Trans.,' Part I, p. 62 (1886). 
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which have been examined, the actual measured distribution of pressure has 
been found to agree fairly closely with the theoretical distribution, obtained 
from the integration of the etjuations of motion of a film of lubricant 
separating two surfaces of the same dimensions, attitude and eccentricity 
as the existing bearing and journal, the film having the same viscosity as 
that of the lubricant actually used. 

It was concluded, therefore, that the e.oiulitions were in all cases those of 
perfect lubrication, and no approximation to the hypothetical one^ of 
l)Oundary lubrication have yet been observed. 

Desouiption ok Apparatus. 

For the purpose of the experiments, the apparatus illustrated in fig. I wjis 
constructed. The journal, which is of tool steel, hardened and ground, is 
1 inch in diameter and inches long. The bearing consists of a cylindrical 
phosphor bronze bush, very carefully bored out and lapped, and its true 
internal diameter determined in the Metrology Department of the 
laboratory. Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing the requisite 
uniformity in the internal diameter of the bush, which was essential, and 
it is due to the skill of Mr. A. Jenkinson, of the Mechanical Staff of 1.he 
Department, that success in this respect was secured. In the case of the 
l*02-inch bearing used for the majority of the experiments, it was found that 
at no i>oint did the radius vary by more than 1 per cent, from the mean 
value. 

The values of the pressure in the oil film were obtained by connecting 
a small hole in the centre section of the bearing to a Bourdon gauge, carried 
by the housing of the bearing. In estimating pressures by this method,great 
care was necessary to ensure that all air was extracted from the pipe 
connections and the tube of the pressure gauge. 

As the bearing was in the form of a complete cylindrical bush, it was 
not thought necessary to attempt to secure the conditions of bath lubrication 
adopted in Tower’s experiments with a half bush, the oil being fed into the 
bush from a reservoir communicating with the solid end of the bush under a 
head of about 4 inches. Further, in order to avoid the complication of 
a large number of pressure holes and pipe connections, all the pressures 
were measured from one hole, the angular distribution of pressure being 
obtained by rotating the bearing in its housing through a known angle. 
The validity of this method depended, of course, on no wear of the boarihg 
taking place during the running, and evidence of wear was carefully sought 
during the experiments. It was found that, provided the apparatus was 
always started up under no load, and the load gradually imposed with 
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similar precautions on stopping, no wear could be detected, oven after 
prolonged running. It was therefore assumed that the method of rotating 
the bearing during a pressure distribution determination was justifiable, 
and obviously the saving of time duo to the method was very great. 

In Tower’s original experiments no attempt was made to determine the 
temperature of the oil film, the preliminary assumption being that the 
value of this was that of the oil bath. It was concluded by Reynolds, in 
his analysis of Tower’s experiments, that this assumption was not justified, 
and a correction was introduced based on the heat dissipated by the known 
frictional resistance. 

In the ])res(mt experiments an attempt has been made to measure the 
temperature of the film by inserting a thermojunction in the pressure hole, 
after the pressure had been determined, in such a manner that the end of the 
junction was in contact with the surface of the revolving journal, and a small 
amount of oil was allowed to leak through the oil-way by means of a special 
gland. It is thought that by this means the temperature of the oil film has 
Ixion determined with fair accuracy, but evidence has been found that the 
temperature of the film is not, as would be expected, uniform throughout. 

The frictional torque on the bearing was estimated by direct weighings in 
the scale-pan of the torque arm attached to the housing of the bearing. 
Want of accuracy in torque determinations, owing to the efToct of static 
friction on the zero position of the arm was eliminated by running the 
journal in both directions and taking the mean reading. 

RkSULTS ok THK ExI’KIUMENI'S. 

Ccuie /.—Diameter of jounial, 1*00 wh \ diameter of bearing, 102 inch. 

The observed pressure distribution at a speed of 1000 r.p.m, and witli a 
total load of 690 lb. is given in fig. 2 for sperm oil and in fig. 3 for rape oil. 
The pressure gauge readings are given in Tables I and II. The measured 
torques with these oils were 0*25 and 0*59 (Ib.-inches), giving values of the 
nominal coelficient of friction of 0*00072 and 0 0017 respectively. It may 
be remarked that the coefficient for sperm oil is appreciably less than that 
found in the best ball-bearing practice. 

Experiments were also made with more viscous oils, i.e,, castor and a 
mineral oil known as F.F.F. cylinder oil, but in these cases the conditions at 
the extremities of the oil film were evidently not stable and steady pressure 
gauge readings were not obtainable, whereas the fluctuations of pressure with 
the less viscous oils were negligible. 
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10* 5* 0* -r -lO* -15* -ZO" 

o Observed pressures X Pressu^-e from eqS 7 
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Case //.—Diameter of journal, 1*00 inch; diameter of hearing^ 1*06 inch. 

It was thought that in the case of the more viscous oils steadier pressure 
conditions would probably be obtained by the use of a still greater difference 
in the mdii of bearing and journal, and a bearing having an internal diameter 
of 1*06 inch was made. On making a series of observations at the same load 
and speed as before, it was found that this conclusion was correct, and satis¬ 
factory tests were made with castor oil and F.F.F. cylinder oil. The results 
obtained are shown in figs. 4 and 5 and in Tables TIT and IV. 



It will be seen that in those experiments steady conditions of lubrication 
were obtained with an arc of contact of the film of from 14° to 16°, and with 
fluid pressures up to 3*5 tons per square inch. The nominal coefficients of 
friction were, however, higher than in the previous cases, the values being 
‘ 0 0023 for the castor oil and 0*0036 for the F.F.F. cylinder oil. 

Experiments were also tried with this bearing at the same load and speed. 
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and using sperm oil as a lubricant, but it was not found possible, to attain 
steady conditions before “ seizing ” occurred, so that the limit as regards 
reduction of arc of contact of film with this methotl of supplying the lubricant 
appears to have been reached. 



T 6“ 5“ 4“ 3" 2° I” 0" -r - 2 * -3“ -4' -5° -6* -V -a° 


O Observed pressures 
Calculation of the Eccentricity. 

In fig. 6 let O be the centre of the journal of ratlins a, O' the centre of the 
bearing of radius a-+- 77 , OA the radius through the point of nearest approach 



Fio. 6. 
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iDaking an angle a with tlio vortical. Then if 00' = ny the distance apart 
of the surfaces can be written 

h = t;(l +6* cos 5), (1) 

whore 0 is measured from OA' in a counter-clockwise direction, c is called 
the eccentricity of the bearing. 

Assuming the space Ixjtween the surfaces from to to be filled with a 
lubricant in steady motion, it was shown by lieynolds,* from the hydro- 
dynamical theory of a viscous fluid, that the ))ressure slope in the film is 
given by 

(ip _ ^p\]iic (cos ^—cos 6') 

iTe ^ ' 7^(1 + ^008 6 ?)*' ^ ^ ’ 


where 0' is the value of 0 at the ))oiiit of maximum pressure, p, the viscosity 
of the film, and U the relative velocity of the solid surfaces; and that the 
intensity of the frictional resistance at the surface of the bearing is 


.__ /aU 

h "la * d0^y-k 


(3) 


AsKumiiig, therefore, that the bearing is in equilibrium under the load L, 
acting through O, the fluid pressure and friction, and an externally applied 
couple, M, j)or unit of length, wo have 


{^>8iii((>+a)+/co8(0 + a)}<(^ = 0, 

(4) 

—pcw{6-\-aJ)-\-fiim{d-\-o^)\tid0 = L, 

(5) 

CfnM0 = M, 

Jo,, 

(6) 


and another equation representing the boundary conditions of the fluid. 

It would ai)pcar, therefore, that, provided L, M, U, a, and p are known, the 
values of t/, c, a, and 0' and the distribution of pnjs.sure round tlio bearing 
could be determined. 

As has been remarked by Harrison,f equation (2) is directly integrable, the 
solution l^ing 


— f r sin 0 f 

^ (1 _(1 + c cos 0y^ 


—(1—c^)(l -f-ccos 0) 


+ ^ (1 + r cos 0 ') [1 — r^ + 2 (1 +rcos ^)]} 

+ (l_ca)-J{2(l-6-=*)-(l+r-co8 0'){2+<^)} 



* ‘Phil. Trans.,’ Part I, p. 194 (1886). 
f ‘ Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 22, No. III. 
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It will he apparent, therefore, that the integi’ation of equations (4), (5), 
and (6) in a manner suitable for direct evaluation of t), r, «, and 6' would 
involve extremely laborious and complex calculations, and to avoid this 
Jieynolds resorted to the device of the exj)ansion of d 2 ^/iW in a series of 
ascending powers of r, and tlien int/Ograted term by term. The solution of 
equations (4), (5), and (6) was thus rendered comparatively simple, but as the 
series were not convergent for values of c greater than 0*6, the solution thus 
obtained was not applicable to cases of bearings in whicli the eccentricity 
was high. This restriction was not, however, considered by lleynolds to be an 
important one, for the reason that in the practicable case of a semi-cylindrical 
bearing he weus led to the conclusion that the pressure at tlie off extremity of 
the bearing becomes negative when the value of r exceeds 0*5. Since, in his 
o])iniun, Ukj existence of negative pressures in the film would probably lead 
Ui rupture of the film, tins value of /* was regarded by Keynolds as the limit 
of safe load, and therefore, as will be seen from e(]uation (1), “ the limiting 
loail for which the half-bearing will run full is that which cau8e<l the least 
<listance between the surfaces to be half the difference of the radii.” * 

bor this reason further integration of the equations for cases in which c was 
greater than 0*5 was not attempted by Eeynolds, although he was careful to 
point out that since “ the rupture of the film does not take place at the point 
<d‘ nearest approacli, the brass may still iio entirely separate from the journal, 
and could the integrations be effected, it would be as possible to deal with 
this condition as with that of complete lubrication/’* the lialf-bearing 
running full. 

As, however, will be clear from the results of tlie experiments described 
above, the rupture of the film at tlui off extremity of the l)earing, and the 
consequent reduction on tlie arc of contact of the oil film, is by no means the 
limit of safe load for u bearing supplied with oil in the manner here described, 
so that the solution obtained by Keynolds is inapplicable to the present cases, 
in which the value of the eccentricity is of the order of 0*99. 

As no direct solution which would enable the values of the eccentricity, 
attitude, and position of niaxiinmn pressure to be calculated from the 
dimensions and speed of the Iniaring, the load, frictional moment, and 
viscosity of the oil, appeared to be available, attemdon was given to the 
much simpler problem of utilising the observed pressure distribution curve 
for the purpose of obtaining the value of the eccentricity, and the subsequent 
comparison of the values of the calculated pressure at different points of the 
bearing with those actually observed. 


* ‘ Phil. Trans./ Part I, p. 163 (1886). 
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The method of calculating the eccentricity finally adopted was as follows:— 
jFrom an inspection of the experimental pressure distribution curves, it was 
noted that the position of the jK)int of inflection of the curve on the off side of 
the bearing which, from equation (2), will be seen to locate the point of 
nearest approach, could bo predicted with fair accuracy. 

Assuming the value of a so obtained, the values of 0 and (Ipfcid for the 
point of neaiest approach, and another selected point, usually the point of 
inflection on the “ on ” side, were scaled off from the curve. Inserting these 
values, and that of 0* in the pressure slope, equation (2), two equations were 
obtained from which the values of e and p could be calculated. 

If the value of fi so determined was found to be in reasonable agreement 
with that deduced from the measured temperature of the film, the correspond¬ 
ing value of c was taken to bo correct. 

As an example of the method the calculation of the value of the eccentricity 
of the l*02-ineh bearing with sperm oil, fig. 2, may be quoted. From the 
curve the angular positions relative to the arbitrary zero chosen of the point 
of nearest approach and the maximum pressure were estimated to be -f 6° 15' 
and +3° 30', so that 0' = 177° 15'. The value of the pressure slopes at 
100° and 170° 30' were —52,700 and +13,280 lbs. per square inch per 
radian respectively, so that by substitution in (2) we have 

0 = 0*9946. 

^ = 0*32 (in C.G.S. units). 

At a temperature of 35*8° 0., which was the measured temperature of the 
.film, the value of /a for sperm oil at atmospheric pressure is 0*25, so that, 
assuming a vise of viscosity due to pressure of some 25 per cent., the agree¬ 
ment between the calculated and true values of /a is fair. 

The value of c = 0 9946 would appear, therefore, to be approximately 
correct, so that the distance apart of the surfaces at the point of nearest 
approach, which is ?/(l —c), is, in this case, 

0*000054 inch or 1*37 /a (/t = 0 0001 cm.). 

In the case of the 106-inch bearing it was found that, owing, presumably, 
to the high intensity of the oil pressures, a slight warping of the bush took 
place, with the observed effect that the fluid pressures directly under the 
main ball bearing (see fig. 1) were appreciably higher than at other sections. 
The pressures plotted in figs. 4 and 6 refer to this section, and the values 
of c are calculated from this distribution. The film temperatures were, 
however, measured at the central section as before, and are, for this reason, 
somewhat lower in value than the temperatures at the section of maximum 
pressure. It is considered that this accounts for the fact that the values 
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of calculated from the pressure distribution are lower than those cori’e- 
sponding to the observed temperatures, instead of higher, as in the case of the 
1’02-inch bearing. 

In the case of the l*06-inch bearing with castor oil the value of c was found 
t/O be 0*99845, but, owing to the greater diameter of the bearing, the distance 
apart of the surfaces, at the point of nearest approach, was not much less than 
in the smaller bush, its value being 

0*0000465" or 1*18 fi. 

Caujulation of Pkkssuhk Distribution. 

From the values of c and /i obtained in the manner described above, the 
theoretical changes of pressure from one extremity of the film to the other 
may be calculated from equation (7). This has been done for the cases 
illuatrated in figs. 2, 3, and 4, the values of the calculated pressure differences 
being indicated by crosses. 

No marked disagreement between the observed pressure distribution and 
that calculated in the manner described above could exist, since the values of 
the slope at the maximum and at the two singular points, in each case, are 
identical, but it is of interest to note that the total rise of pressure in the 
bearing can be calculated with fair accuracy, and the comparatively slow rate 
of rise of pressure from the extremity of the “ on side which is found from 
etiuation (7), agrees closely with what is observed in practice. 

The general results of the present investigation, together with a typical 
case of Reynold’s analysis of Towers experiments, may be conveniently 
exhibiticd in the following tabular manner:— 
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(yni the Fluorescence of ^sculin. 

By J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, and Miss F. M. Calk, M.A., 

University of Toronto. 

(Recoivod June 26, • Revised July 11, 1922.) 

I. IntrodvMioii, 

In a paper published in 1918, describing observations on thin films of 
fluorescent solutions, Perrin* presented an extremely interesting explanation 
of fluorescence. According to him, organic substances when fluorescing are 
in the process of iDeing destroyed. This destruction he considers to be the 
cause of the fluorescence. The molecule of the fluorescent substance is 
supposed not to possess a permanent ability to emit light under stimulation, 
but to have the power to give out light at the moment of its transformation. 
On being transfonned it is rendered incapable of further fluorescence. Since 
the molecules of all the fluorescent substances studied by him contained one 
or more benzene rings, he made the suggestion that fluorescence in the cases 
investigated was probably due to the rupture of these rings. 

R. W. Woodf has also published recently an account of an investigation on 
the destruction of the fluorescent powers of certain solutions by exposure to 
sunlight. He found that the fluorescent solutions studied by him could be 
transfonned into coloured non-fluorescent liquids that gave absorption spectra 
decidedly different from the original solutions. Prolonged exposure to sun¬ 
light, moreover, rendered his solutions colourless. In particular, he found that 
solutions of rhodamine could be blenched without the emission of fluorescent 
light by maintaining them at a temperature of 100° C., a result which would 
indicate that the transformation of the molecules of fluorescent solutions may 
not be as intimately connected with the phenomenon of fluorescence as Perrin 
has supposed. 

In order to add, if possible, to our knowledge of the subject, some experi¬ 
ments were recently made by the writers on the fluorescence of sesoulin, and 
in the course of these experiments it was found that solutions of lesculin 
could be rendered non-fluorescent not only by exposure to ultra-violet light 
but also by passing through them in darkness ozonised oxygen. The trans¬ 
formed solutions, too, were found to possess an absorption spectrum different 
from that of the original solutions. 

* Perrin, ‘Ann. d. Physique,* (0), vol. 10, pp. 133-169, Sept.-Oct. (1918). 

t R. W. Wood, ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 43, pp. 767-766 (1922). 
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It is known that when tho hiiorescent power of a‘8culin is destroyed by the 
addition of a little acid the fluorescent power of such solutions can be 
restored by a few drops of an alkali, such as potassium hydroxide. In the 
case of the solutions of tesculin transformed in our experiments by ultra¬ 
violet light or by ozone, it was found that the fluorescent power could not be 
restored by the addition of the hydroxide. It was also found that solutions 
of aesculin freed from air and sealed up in evacuated glass tubes could be 
made to fluoresce for long periods by exposure to ultra-violet light without 
losing to any ni(‘asurable exUmt their power to fluoresce. 

When transforming solutions of <esculin, by passing through them in dark¬ 
ness ozonised oxygen, it was found that tlie transformation was accompanied 
by the emission of an extremely faint bluish white light. 


II. Appnrufn.'i and Method, 

In transforming aqueous solutions of a‘soulin (Ci^HioO®) tliey were 
exposed in test-tubes of glass or <piartz to the light from a powerful ([uartz 
mercury-arc lamp. At regular intervals during tho exposure the solutions 
were removed and their fluorescent powers compared with that of the original 
unexposed stock solution. The (piartz inercury-aro lamp used was 75 cm* 
in length and carried about 10 amperes. Although the light emitUu! by the- 
lamp w^as very intense, the solution suffered only a slight rise of temperature 
during exposure, the distance between tho lamp and the test-tube luuiig 
generally about 15 cm. or 20 cm. 

A Nutting spectrophotometer was used to measure tho intensity of 
fluorescence, and the method of using it is sliown in fig. 1. Tho light from a 



self-regulating carh<m-are lamp (A) was reflected downwards by a rnirroi (D) 
into two cells (II) containing the fluorescent solntions to he compared. The 
fluorescent light from those ctdls pa.ssed through stops (F) and entered the 
vou CIl.— A. S 
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openings ot the photometer in a direction at right angles to the final direc¬ 
tion of tlie exciting heain. By varying the height of the stops the tluorescence 
at any depth of the li({uid could he measured. In our experiments the stops 
were 4 inni. in width, and the fluorescent powers of the first 4 inm. of the 
solutions were compared. Solutions sufficiently dilute to show no appreciable 
absorption over the area investigated were used, so that images uniformly 
luminous were seen in the photometer. A screen at G served as a dark 
background for the fluorescent light and kept any stray light omitted by the 
carbon-arc lamp from entering the photometer directly. The exciting light 
from tlio carhon arc was passed through a nickel oxide glass filter, and as a 
result was limited to the region X = 3342 A to \ = 4078 A with a faint 
radiation in tlie extreme red. 

In a test made with pure distilled water in tlie colls used for holding the 
fluorescent solutions, visible liglit could only just be detected in the photo¬ 
meter, and that only when the eye was rested in the dark before making the 
observations. Light of this character was therefore neglected in making 
comparisons of tlie intensities of the fluorescent light of the solutions. As 
the intensity* of the fluorescent light was found to vary directly with the 
intensity of the exciting light, any slight variation in the intensity of the 
light from tlie arc was assumed to affect both the standard fesculin solution 
and the one under test in the same way. 

Ilf. Seijsitivity of Fhotovieter, 

111 some preliminary experiments made to test the sensitivity of the photo¬ 
meter, the standard solution was taken as 4/100,000, and it was found that 
the intensity of fluorescenee of solutions as dilute as 1/10,000,000 could be 
detected and measured. 

IV. Flmrcsce'iice and Ahneytytion Spectra of Solutions. 

In an experiment to pliotograph the fluorescence spectrum of aesculin 
dissolved in water, the light from a (juartz mercury-arc lamp was projected 
into the solution contained in a fused quartz tube, and the fluorescent light 
einitteil from the tube at right angles to tlie direction of the exciting light 
was passed through a quartz spectrograph. The fluorescent spectrum con¬ 
sisted of a broad continuous band, extending from about X = 5461 A to 
\ = 4078 A. 

With long exposures tc) ultra-violet light the sesculin solutions wore trans¬ 
formed from a colourless liquid that exhibited fluorescence into one of a pale 


* E. W. Wood, loc. cit. 
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amber tint that was uoii-duoresciiiit. The absorption spectrum of the 
fluorescing aesculin solutions was characterised by one broad absorption band 
in the extreme ultra-violet and a second broad one with maximum absorption 
close to X = 3400 A. In the absorption spectrum of the transformed tesculin 
solutions the broad band with maxiuium absorption at X = 3400 A was 
absent. This result indicates tfiat the light responsible for the excitiition of 
the fluorescence of aisculin was praeli(*ally confined within the limits fixed by 
the transparency of the nickel-oxide glass filter. The result also shows that 
in tlio fluorescence of aisculin solutions we have a definite illustration of the 
applicability of Stokes’s law. 

liy testing solutions that were exposed for different periods attempts were 
made to see if spectra could be obtained with absorption hands differing 
slightly from those of the 8j)ectrum of the stock solution, but no such 
spectra wore obtained. In this regard a'sculin seiuns to differ from some of 
the substances studied by U. W. Wood, for, in his experiment on absorption 
spectra, he appears to have found that, in the transformations which he 
brought about, an intermediary product was obtained, for which the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum was slightly different from that of his stock solution, as well as 
from that of the completely transformed one. 

V. Ejype^'uncnts on Fluorescence e^Lclted ht/ Ullra^ Violet Light, 

In the first set of experiments observations were made on the fluorescent 
powers of solutions of aisculin in water of different concentrations, the 
strongest solution used being that of four parts by weight of lesculin to 
10^ parts of water. The results of these observations are shown graphically 
in fig. 2. From the curve it will be seen that for very dilute solutions the 
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fluorescent power was directly proportional to the concentration. For 
solutions stronger than one part in 10^ of water this law no longer applied. 
With solutions having four parts of sesculin to 10® parts of water the 
intensity of the fluorescence readied approximately its maximum value, a 
result that was in accordance with the observations cited by Perrin. 

In a second set of experiments solutions of a'sculin in water having the 
same initial concentrations were placed in tubes of quartz and of glass, having 
approximately the same thickness of wall, and these were exposed at the 
same distance from the lighted mercury-arc lamp. The intensity curves for 
the fluorescence of the solutions in the glass tulies were found to have the 
same form as those of the solutions in the quartz tubes, but the rate of decay 
of the fluorescent power of the former was only about one-half of that of 
the latter. As the glass did not transmit any radiafion of wave-length shorter 
than X = 3342 A, it would appear t^iat radiations from the quartz mercury- 
arc lamp, of wave-lengths shorter than X = 3342 A, were at least as eflfective 
in transforming the flcsoulin as the radiations from the lamp having wave¬ 
lengths longer than X = 3342 A. Illustrations of the curves of decay for the 
two cases are shown in fig. 3. 



TUMi: or EXPOSURE 
•Fio. 3. 

In a third set of experiments samples of the stock solution were diluted 
to the same amount; one by the addition of distilled water, and others by 
the addition, in varying strengths, of solutions that had completely lost their 
power of fluorescence through exposure to ultra-violet light. On testing 
these diluted solutions it was found that they all exhibited the same 
fluorescent power. From this result the conclusion was drawn that the 
fluorescent power of untransformed molecules of lesculin in solution in water 
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WH8 not affected by the presence in the solution of molecules of the aBSCulin 
that had undergone transformation. 

In a fourth set of experiments a solution contained in a glass tube, and 
having an initial strength of four parts of msculin in 10® parts of water, was 
exposed for 90 minutes to the ultra-violet light from the powerful quartz 
niercury lamp referred to above. At intervals during this period the 
fluorescent power of the solution was measured. At the end of the 
90 minutes of exposure the solution was placed in a cabinet in a darkened 
room for a period of 20 hours, after which the exposure was continued for 
45 minutes more, making 135 minutes in all. The solution was then placed 
once more in the cabinet in the darkened room for 170 hours, and at the end 
of this time its fluorescent power was again measured. The results of these 
measurements are shown graphically in fig. 4. 



By assuming, as a result of the third set of experiments, that the fluorescent 
power of a solution was not affected by the presence in it of transformed 
molecules of sesculin, it was possible from the results, o calculate the ooncen* 
tration of untransformed fesculin in the solution at various times during its 
exposure. The values of these concentrations are shown in fig. 6. From 
these values the changes in concentration per second were calculated and the 
percentage changes of the untransformed eesculin in solution wore deduced. 
Curves representing them are given in fig. 6. From these latter curves it 
will be seen that the percentage rate of transformation decreased rapidly in 
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Fig. C. 
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the initial stages of the exposure, but more slowly after the solution had been 
exposed for 15 minutes. For the period of the exposure from 15 to 
90 minutes the percentage rate of transformation decreased proportionately 
with the time of the exposure. 

Two points of' interest tljat were revealed by these results are (1) that the 
solution continued to lose its fluorescent power during tlie periods of 20 hours 
and 170 hours that elapsed while it was in the cabinet in the darkened room, 
and (2) that when the exposure was resumed after the 20 hours* rest in 
darkness the percentage rate of transformation, as measured by the fluorescent 
power of the solution, was higher than it was a 8h»)rt time before it was placed 
in the cabinet at the cessation of the 90 minutes* exposure. This suggested 
that some product was formed during the exposures that prevented the 
solution from exhibiting its natural fluoresetmt power, that also continued to 
transform the a?sculin when exposure ceased, and that finally disappeared 
during the rest period. 

In a fifth set of experiments designed to tlirow light on this behaviour of 
aqueous solutions of aesculin exposed to ultra-violet light, it was found that 
when both dilute and strong solutions were exposed for short periods to ultra¬ 
violet light and then placed in the cabinet in the darkened room, the dilute 
solutions lost their fluorescent power cornph'tely in the course of two or three 
weeks, and the strong solutions in the course of two or three mouths. In the 
case of all solutions of lesculin tliat liad lost (iompletely their fluorescent power 
through exposure to ultra-violet liglit, it was found tliat their power of 
fluorescence was not restore<l by adding a small ciuantity of hydroxide 
to them. 

VI. ErperlynentH v:Uk Oxyijen a/ul Ozom. 

In the experiments described above the solutions were always in contact 
witli air during their exposure to ultra-violet light, and it was thought that 
oxygen, or possibly ozone, might have played some part in bringing about the 
results observed. To test the effect of oxygen on the solutions both air and 
oxygen were bubbled through them in darkness without the solutions showing 
any diminution in fluorescent power. Experiments were also made by 
bubbling both air and oxygen through tlie solutions in the presence of strong 
light from the quartz mercury arc lamp. in thesi experiments control 
solutions were used through which no gas was bubbled, and all the solutions 
were in glass vessels during exposure. Tests showed that the loss of 
fluorescent power was the saiufi for the solutions through which the gases 
were bubbled as for the control solutions. 

An experiment was then miuit; in which oxygen was first passed through an 
ozoniser and then bubbled through the sesculiii solution in darkness. In this 
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case it was found that at the end of 5 minutes during which 270 c.c. of 
ozonised oxygen were bubbled through the solutioii the fluorescent power 
decreased to about 6 per cent, of its original value. 

A complete set of readings showing the loss of fluorescent power due to 
bubbling ozonised oxygen through the lesculin solution were taken and a 
curve representing them is given in fig. 7. The total duration of the bubbling 
was only 10 minutes. 



When ozonised oxygon was passed through a solution in complete darkness 
a faint luminescence was emitted by the liquid. With the standard solution, 
4/100,000, the luminescence was Just visible, but with stronger .solutions 
(ijj., 1/1000) the luminescence was quite distinct and of a bluish-white colour, 
much like the fluorescence of very dilute solutions of msculin under the action 
of ultra-violet light. It was found that when these solutions of msculin were 
completely transformed by the action of ozonised oxygen their fluorescent 
power was not restored by adding a hydroxide to them. In connection with 
the destruction of fluorescent power by ozone it should be stated that the 
total emission of light during the process of destruction was infinitesimal 
compared with the total emission of fluorescent light by solutions of the same 
initial strength while being transformed by ultra-violet light. 
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Vri. E^i'pcrimenfs ivith Carbon Dioidde, 

Some experiments were made by bubbling carbon dioxide through solutions 
of aesculin. In these experimeiits the fluorescent power of the solutions 
gradually decreased with the [uissago through them of the gas. In one 
j)aTticular casc^ 270 (!.c. of carbon dioxide were passed through a solution in 
30 minutes and the fluorescent power dro]>ped to 40 |)er cent, of its initial value. 
In this case, however, the phenomenon wjis different from that resulting from 
exposure to ultra-violet light and from that arising from treatment by ozone 
for the fluorescent power of tlie solution was completely restored by adding 
to it a few drops of alkali solution. The reaction with carbon dioxide was 
probably a simple acid one. 

VIII. Flvorescerirr of Amdin Sol idiom in Sealed Vessels free of Air. 

(1) Ejyposiire in Glass Vessels .—In these experiments the solutions to be 
exposed were boiled for about a minute to dispel all occluded gases and the 
glass tubes containing them wore exhausted as highly as possible and sealed 
up. For the purpose of control a solution was boiled for the same time, then 
poured from one vessel to another to re-dissolvo air inU> it, and finally put 
into a glass teat tube and corked up without being exhausted. The control 
solution and those in the seahjd lulx^s wove placed symmetrically about and 
at the same distance from the liglitod <|uartz mercury arc lamp. After 
exposure the seals were broken ami the intensity of fluorescence of the 
solutions ineaaure<l. A set of results obtained in this way is given in Table I. 


Solution 


A (control) 
13 . 

C . 


Kroin these results it will be so(m that in neither o‘ the experiments did 
the solutions sealed in evacuated glass tube.s show any indication of loss of 
fluorescent power through their (wposuni to the light from the mercury arc 
lamp. Throughout the whole time of their exposure they continued to 
fluoresce brilliantly. 

(2) Exposure in Quartz Vessels ,—In these experiments the fluorescent 
powers of the solutions were first measured and the solutions were then placed 


Table I. 


Condition of oxporiinent. . 

I'iine of exposure 
in liours. 

Intensity of Suorescence 
at end of ex)) 08 ure. 

Ill corked glana test-tube I 

*5 

0*82 

Sealod in evaeuatod glass j 

3-6 

1 *00 

tube , 



Sealed in evHcuntod glass j 

30-0 

1 *00 


tube 
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in quartz tubes that were exhausted and sealed up. Tlioy were exposed to 
ultra-violet light in the same way as the solutions in the glass tubes. A set 
oi results is given in 'lable 11. 


Table U. 


Solution. 

i 

Condition of experiinerit. \ 

1 

Tiuio of exjKMUi’e 
(lioure). 

1 

1 Iiitermity of lluorcscence 
at end of exposure. 

A . 

. Sealed iu evncuafed qunrtz 

2 0 

0-19 

B . 

a 6 

()10 

0 . 


26 *0 

0 IK 

J). 

(viuuiuni poor) 

to 

0 -oa 


In these experiments it will be seen that t.he loss in fluorescent power was 
consideralde. All of the solutions seeme<l to fluoresce much more brilliantly 
for the first minute or two of tlui exposure than they did for the remainder 
of it. The loss of fluorescent power by solution D was greater than that of 
the others, but its vacuum was found at the end of the exposure not to be 
good, and it may be that ozone produced by ultra-violet light from the oxygon 
of the air in it contributed to the result. The values of the intensity of 
fluorescence given in the i'onrth column of Table II for solutions A, (.■ and J) 
were found by breaking th(‘ seals of the ([uartz tubes at the end of the 
exposures and testing the solutions with the photometer in the manner 
indicated in tlu*. beginning of the paper. In the case of solution B, however, 
the intensity of fluorescence was measured at intervals while the solution was 
in the sealed quartz tube, the comparisou being made with stock solution in a 
similar but unsealed and unevacuated quartz tube of the same wall thickness. 
The complete ubservations with solution B are recorded graphically iu fig. 8. 
In the same figure a curve is given of the intensities of fluorescence of a 
control solution contained in aii unsealed unexhausted ([uartz tube. 

From the graph, B, it will b(t seen that for the first hour of (exposure the 
decay of fluorescent power of the sealed solution was small in comparison 
with that of the unsealed one. The general form of the decay curves was, 
however, approximately the same in both cases for this period. At the end of 
the first hour of exposure the decay of the fluorescence of the sealed solution 
increased, ami towards the end of the exposure proceeded approximately 
linearly with the duration of the exposure. 
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IX. Remits of (he Investifjatkw. 

The results of the experiments tUiScribed above show that while the 
tiuoresceiit power of solutions of ausculin in water cjan be destroyed by an acid 
(for example, carbon dioxide) the duorescent i)ower can be restored by the 
addition of a few drops of an alkali solution. It has also boeti shown that 
the fluorescent power of such solutions can be completely destroyed by passing 
through them ultra-violet liglit or ozonised oxygen. In such cases the 
fluorescent power cannot be restored by the addition of an alkali. Tlie 
results also show that when ozonised oxygen is slowly bubbled through 
solutions of ffisculin in water, the destruction of fluorescent power is accom¬ 
panied by a faint luminescence. In this case the phenomenon would appear 
to be similar to the emission of light during the oxidation of phosphorus. It 
is also probably similar to the emission of light l^y decaying wood fibre or 
<lecaying organic matter in sea water. 

Probably the most interesting results obtained from die investigation are 
those obtained from observations on the fluorescence of solutions of cesculin in 
water contained in exhausted sealed tubes. When the solutions were con¬ 
tained in glass tubes they could be made to fluoresce strongly for hours by 
violet or ultra-violet light in the range of longer wave-lengths, without 
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exhibiting any loss in Uuorescent power. When, however, they were exposed 
in sealed evacuated quartz tubes the fluorescent power was gradually and 
irrecoverably destroyed by ultra-violet light of the shorter wave-lengths. 

The experiments on the fluorescence of aqueous solutions of aesoulin 
contained in evacuated sealed glass tubes are of special importance, for they 
go to show that molecules of iesculin can be made to fluoresce strongly for 
hours without being destroyed when subjected to light of suitable wave-length. 
This result would seem to show that the view put forward by Perrin, namely, 
that the omission of fluorescent light by an organic substance is evidence of 
its destruction is not tenable generally. 


2'he Propagation of Gravitational Waves, 

By A. S. Eddington, K.R.S. 

(Received October 11, 1922.) 

1. The problem of the propagation of disturbances of tlio gravitational field 
was investigated by Einstein in 1916, and again in 1918.* It has usually 
been inferred from his discussion that a change in the distribution of matter 
produces gravitational effects which are propagated with the speed of light; 
but I think that Einstein really left the question of the speed of propagation 
rather indefinite. His analysis shows how the co-ordinates must be chosen if 
it is desired to represent the gravitational potentials as propagated with the 
speed of light; but tliere is nothing to indicate that the speed of light appears 
in the problem,,except as the result of this arbitrary choice. So far as I 
know, the propagation of the absolute physictal condition—the altered curvature 
of space-time—has not hitherto been discussed. 

Weylt has classified plane gravitational waves into throe types, viz.: (1) 
longitudinal-longitudinal; (2)longitudinal-tran8verse; (3) transverse-transverse. 
The present investigation leads to the conclusion that transverse-transverse 
waves are propagated with the speed of light in all systems of co-ordinates. 
Waves of the first and second types have no fixed velocity—a result which 
rouses suspicion as to their objective existence. Einstein had also become 
suspicious of these waves (in so far as they occur in his special co-ordinate- 
system) for another reason, because he found that they convey no energy. 

* ‘Berlin Sitzungsberichte,’ p. 688 (1910); p. 154 (1918). 

t ‘ Baum, Zeit, Materie,* 4tli edition, p. 228; English edition, p. 252. 
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The PropcKjation of Gravitational Waves. 

They are not objective, and (like absolute velocity) are not detectable by any 
conceivable experiment. They are merely sinuosities in the co-ordinate- 
system, and the only speed of propagation relevant to them is “ the speed of 
thought." 

The purpose of Einstein’s special choice of co-ordinates now becomes clear; 
they are chosen so as to compel these spurious waves to travel with the same 
speed as the genuine waves. H(i imposes conditions on the co-ordinates which 
bar out most of the spurious disturbances possible; but those which have the 
velocity of light take advantage of their close resemblance to the genuine 
waves and slip through the barrier. It is evidently a great convenience in 
analysis to have all waves, both genuine and spurious, travelling with one 
velocity; but it is liable to obscure physical ideas by mixing them up so 
completely. The chief new point in the present discussion is that when 
unrestricted co-ordinates are allowed the genuine waves continue to travel 
with the velocity of light and the spurious waves cease to have any fixed 
velocity. 

Plane waves are a very special and artificial case of gravitational propaga¬ 
tion, and in the second part of the paper T consider divergent waves. 
Although the equations of the tlicory are the same as those occurring in 
the propagation of sound waves, there is no propagation of gravitation 
uniformly in all directions like a spherical sound wave. To sliow the type 
of divergent waves which can exist, we develop in detail the solution for the 
waves produced by a spinning rod. We confirm Einstein’s result that the rod 
will slowly lose energy by these waves. Spurious divergent waves can exist 
just as spurious plane waves can exist; but there is no longer a simple 
criterion for distinguishing them. The only case in which WeyTs thrt;e types 
of waves exist independently of one another is that of plane waves. 

Our calculations show that there is one type of transverse-transverse waves 
which is inconsistent with the equations = 0. We have examined this 
case and find that such waves can actually exist, but must be accompanied by 
other physical manifestations not of a purtdy gravitational character. This 
one remaining mode of propagation of gravitational influence turns out to be 
propagation by light waves. 


rimie Waves. 

2. Take approximately Galilean co-ordinates and set 

where S^y denotes the Galilean values and k^y the small deviations represent¬ 
ing the passage of gravitational waves. 
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We connidor plane waves proceeding with velocity V in the negative 
direction of the axis of i/*, so that the are periodic functions of (t‘4*V0 
only. Writing as usual (^i, n' 2 y .^ 4 ) for (a’, //, 5 ?, /), the argunieiit is 
Denoting differentiation with respect to this argument by an accent, we 
have 

= W". (1) 

(\i4r 

and all other second derivatives are zero. 

We consider waves of small amplitude, so that the square of the amplitude 
is neglected. The liiemaun-Cliristoffel tensor is calculated from the formula 


- h ' 


^Un-r _ VA " 

as “ ’ 


(fLpva) = i 


dA'Jdx, 


.3^ 

aivS^p 


a*-/, 








( 2 ) 


i/.< gpCAt/p 

where the terms of the second order of small quantities (products of Christofifel 
symbols) have been omitted. The 21 different components are easily found 
from (1) and (2) as follows:— 

(1212) = ihyy" (1224) = - (2424) = 

(1213) = iW' (1234) = -^V/t23" = (1324) (2434) = 

(1313)=iAi«" (i:m) = -JV/i;B" (3434) = 1 V*/(;b" 

(1223), (1323), (1423), (2323), (2324), (2334) = 0 )►. (3) 

(1424) = J V»A,j'' - JVA34" (1434) = \T%i"-^Yh-u" 

(1214) = yW'-JV//,*" (1314) = lhsi"-hYh," 

(1414) = iV='Au"-VAu" + iA44" 

Einsteiu’s tensor is given by 

G^. = iupva-) = 3''>(/iipi«r) 

to the first order of small quantities. For example. 

Gas = S'** (2p3<r) 

= -(2131)-(2232)-(2333)+(2434) 

= _(1213)-0-0 + (2434) 

by the antisyminetrical properties of the tensor. Treating the other com¬ 
ponents similarly, Einstein’s equations are : 

Gii = -(1212)- (1313)+(1414)=0 Gis = (1223)+(1434) = 0 
G3a= -(1212)-(2323)+(2424)=0 Gi« = (1224) + (1334) = 0 
Gs3=-(1313)-(2323) + (3434)=0 6,3=-(1213)+(2434) = u 

G4«= -(1414)-(2424)-(3434)=0 
Gia= -(1323)+(1424) =0 


Gm=-(1214)+(2334) = 0 
G34= -(1314)-(2324) = 0 
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Substituting from (3), these become (omitting the common factor J) 

+= 0 -vew'-i-w') =0 

-//3:/'-fV3/V' = 0 =0 ^ (5) 

+ + -//24"-hVAx2" -0 

V^/a/'-VA 24 " = 0 --/V' + V/Zia" -oi 

These equations can be integrated, ^>., the double accents can i)e 
removed. Tliere are no constants of integration, since the are periodic 
functions. The e<iuation 8 then reduce to the following seven conditions:— 


/t22 + As:t = 0. 

(6a) 

(l-V=')(A2a. *23) = 0 . 

(66) 

II 

t£ 

II 

(6c) 

/U4-2V/n4 + V»/ni = 0. 

m 


3. We can separate the coellicients of the distui-bance into three groups, viz.: 

Transverse-transverse A^a, //an, A 33 . 

Longitudinal-transverse // 12 , hy^ 7 / 34 . 

Longitudinal-longitudinal An, //i 4 , // 44 . 

It will be seen that the three groups represent disturbances which are 
propagated quite independently of one another; for example, the presence or 
absence of longitudinal-longitudinal waves makes no difference to the con¬ 
ditions ( 6 c) which have to be fullilled by the coefficients of the longitudinal- 
transverse waves. I shall indicate the three classes of waves by the initials 
TT, LT, LL respectively. 

For TT waves, A 32 , A 23 , A 33 cannot all vanish; hence by ( 6 ft) 

1-.V^=0. 

Accordingly, TT waves are propagated with velocity unity, t.c., the velocity 
of light. 

For LL and LT waves, A 2 a, A 23 , ftaa are zero, and there is no independent 
equation determining V. The value of V found from ( 6 c) and ( 6 rf) depends on 
the coefficients of the disturbance, and has no tendency to approximate to 
the velocity of light. 

With a view to discriminating between genuine disturbances of space- 
time and spurious waves introduced by using sinuous co-ordinate systems, we 
return to the consideration of the Riemann-Christott'el tensor (3). In con¬ 
sequence of the conditions ( 6 c) and ( 6 rf), the last five components given in 
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the Table (3) all vaiiiah. The surviving components contain onlyAaa", W', 
A 33 ". Accordingly, the Rieniann-Christoffel tensor depends solely on the 
TT waves. 

For LL or LT waves tlie Eieinann-Christoffel tensor vanishes, so that 
space-time is flat and the supposed disturbance is an analytical fiction. The 
waves will disappear altogether if a suital)le change of co-ordinates is 
made. 

The principal invariant of empty space being composed entirely 

of the TT coefficients hyj\ ^ 133 ", will be propagated with their velocity, 
viz,, the velocity of light. This is the answer to the main question which 
we have set before ourselves—whether the absolute gravitational influence, 
independent of co-ordinate systems, is propagated with this speed. This was 
perhaps a foregonij conclusion. If we have an absolute gravitational dis¬ 
turbance which has entirely detached itself from the material system winch 
originated it, only one thing can happtm to it. It cannot stay at rest, since 
there is no absolute rest. It must travel; iiinl since there exists only one 
speed which is independent of frames of reference, it has no choice hut to 
accept that speed. Our din^ct calculation verifies this prediction. 

4. Since /iaa-fAaa = 0, typical* plane TT waves are represented by 

= steady value 4 -(A^/y^—A(^; 2 ^-f 2 IIrfyr/;r)sin 2ir {x^t)l\. 

By rc-orientating the axes of // and z, the term in H can be ma<le to 
disappear, so that 

= steady value A sin 27r 

It is of interest to examine what kind of change in the distribution of 
matter is needed to originate those waves. the source be a thin plate 
lying between ±€ and sending out waves symmetrically in both direc¬ 
tions, 80 that 

ds^ = con8t.4-(^y^—A sin 27r (.r<--€). 

ds? = coa8t.-f (rfy*—A sin 27r (/—.r -f e)/\ +€). 

These can be connected continuously by taking within the plate 
ds^ = const. + (rfy^—A sin 27r//\ (~€< ^’<H-€). 

In this region the tensor will not vanish. Our previous calculations 
of G^y in ( 6 ) can be adapted by noting that is now a function of t only^ 
and we have only to retain those terms coming from double differentiation 
with respect to t ; these are recognised by the presencic of the coefficient V*. 

* The most general type is compounded from two of these systems since H need not 
have the same phase as A. 
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Thus:— 


Gfaa = = 




2Trt 
\ ' 


^ i; 27r^ A . 2irt 

Gras = J //33 = A sin ^ , 

and all other components arc zero. We have also 

G = S'*^G23-f = 0. 


The material enei’gy-tensor is j^dven by 

= G^,~i (7) 

Hence 

T rp _ TT 1 • StT^ 

23 = —T33 = 

4X,^ X. 

and the other components vanish.^ 

The components Taa and T ;^3 are the stresses jjyy and prz in the plate, so 
that a suitable source of TT waves is a periodic stress alternating between 
two directions at right angles in the plane of the plate. An equivalent 
source would be a circular juotion ot‘ the plate in its own plane. 

It may seem remarkable that the only genuine gravitational waves arise 
from very secondary disturbances in the distribution of matter. Moreover, 
when (as usual) the velocity of the mole(*ules or of the plate as a whole is 
small compared with the velocity of light, the components T 23 and T 33 are of 
the second order in this small quantity. The principal component, Ti^, and 
the components of the first onier, Tj 4 , etc., do not excite waves by their 
oscillations. This is at least partly attributable to the very artificial circum¬ 
stances of production of •pla7ic waves. If it seems to us that a backward and 
forward motion of the plate (variation of Ti 4 ) ought to produce a more 
considerable disturbance than mere molecular interchanges without mass- 
motion, we must reflect that, even on the Newtonian theory of attractions, 
the to-and-fro motion of an ivjinile ])late leaves the gravitational field 
undisturbed. A small plate would produce waves. Again, we might 
expect i 3 owerful waves to be produced by the altornato creation and 
destruction of mass (variations of T 44 ); but nature, having made no pro¬ 
vision for the propagation of the corresponding disturbance, thereby auto¬ 
matically prevents the construction of such a source. 

The problem of plane waves is too special and artificial to illustrate fully 
the ordinary propagation of gravitational potential. We therefore proceed to 
consider divergent waves. 

* This refers to the j>erio(lic part of the energy tensor. There must be a steady 
distribution superposed corresponding to the matter which is executing the smal] 
oscillations. 
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Divergent Waves, 

6 . The general problem of gravitational disturbance due to a prescribed 
distribution and motion of matter can be treated in the following way. The 
vanish in empty space, and for an assigned density, momentum, etc., of 
the matter they are given by e(juation ( 7 ); consequently in this problem the 
have prescribed values at every point. We shall denote tliose prescribed 
values by [G^,.]. Consider a set of values of (vanishing at infinity) 
obtained by solving the cipiations 

□ /v, = 2[G^,], (8) 

where the operator □ denotes 3^/0^^—It can be deduced* from ( 8 ) that 


□ 



( 9 ) 


where /// = k = //tt^ This equation is shown to hold everywhere, 

in matter as well as empty space, provided only that the assigned distribution 
[G^J is consistent with the laws of conservation of energy and momentum. 
The integral of (9) (with h^y vanishing at infinity) is 



1 


0 . 


( 10 ) 


It can now be shown that ( 8 ) and ( 10 ) together lead to 




( 11 ) 


Accordingly the solution of ( 8 ) gives values of h^^y which will satisfy the 
prescribed conditions, and constitutes a solution of the actual problem. Now 
( 8 ) is the usual equation of wave propagation with unit velocity from sources 
of strength 2 [G^^and is solved by retarded potentials, viz., 

= ( 12 ) 


where r is the distance from (f, 77 , 5 ) to {x, y, z). 


The foregoing is essentially Einstein's treatment rearranged to show the 
rigour of the argument; and (12) constitutes his solution of the problem. It 
is correct only to the first order of small quantities. It leads to a definite 
co-ordinate system. Other solutions having a different analytical appearance 
could be obtained by performing co-ordinate transformations on the 
without infringing the condition that they must be small quantities. 

Consider the disturbance due to a single source, that is to say a material 


* For the intermediate steps in the analysis, see *£spaoe, Temps et Gravitation,’ 
Supplement, §43, or my ‘ Mathematical Theory of Itelativity,’ §57. 
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Hystem confined to a small region at the origin. Then = 0 except in this 
region. Let 

taken over the source. Treating as constant over the source, the solution 
becomes 

= (13) 


Thus, for a periodic source, {(I,,.) = A,„„ rV\ the solution is 


_ A,.. <>’>(*-> > 
- 2^7 • "V”' 


(14) 


in agreement with the usual formula for spherical waves in the tlioory of 
sound and of electro-magnetism. 

I am not sure that any >vnter has explicitly stat/Cd that gravitation is 
propagated isotropically by spherical waves of this kind; but I think that 
many like myself must have regardc^d it as an inference from Einstein's 
eejuation ( 8 ) which was two obvious to need mentioning. It was a great 
surprise to me to find that the solution (14) docfi not satisfy the law of 
gravitation. 

To cheek the solution we shall calculalo the component Gaa at a point on 
the axis of xi. When (as here) the are functions of r and t only, the non¬ 
vanishing second derivatives are 

dxf dxf 

The other five vanish on the iri-axis. Hence by ( 2 ) we find 
(1213) = i ^ (2434) = i 


SO that by (4) the condition G 33 = 0 becomes 


1 SV/aa 


= 0 , 


which is the equation for plane waves and is not satisfied by (14) or even by 
the more general form (13). 

We can calculate similarly the conditions Gi? = 0, G 24 = 0, and with a 
little more trouble isolate the component ^ 34 . It appears that it also has to 
satisfy conditions inconsistent with (13) or (14). It follows by symmetry 
that the solution also fails for hn, An. Ihx- 

I have not isolated the components An, // 22 , /? 33 , ^^ 44 , but we shall see later 
that the periodic solution fails for these also. It seems that the only case 
in which (13) satisfies the law of gravitation is the static case of an uudi»- 
turbod particle. Thus although the eejuations of propagation appear to be 

T 2 
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exactly analogous to the equations of tho theory of sound, there is a remark¬ 
able difference in the typo of propagation since isotropic spherical waves of 
gravitation cannot occur. 

6 . In our discussion of plane waves we did not explicity exclude waves of 
supernatural origin; it was sufficient that tlie waves theinaelves should obey 
the law of gravitation. But in deducing Einstein’s solution in § 5 it was 
necessary to insert tfic condition that the sources obeyed the conservation of 
energy and inonicntum. There can be no doubt that the general solution (12) 
is correct, and the cause of its apparent'failure must bo that wo have been 
applying it to a kind of soiuce which cannot exist consistently with the laws 
of conservation. There cannot be a simple source of gravitational waves. 

At first sight this coiicdiisioii sooiiis contrary to common experience; we 
have no difficulty in constructing a simple source of G 22 , ti;,y by spinning 
a rod in the //^plane. Ihit in tho spinning rod the simple source for these 
components is accompanied by a doublet source of n)omentuin G 34 , G 34 . The 
whole disturbance is therefore not a simple source, and tho complete system 
of waves is not of the syminelrical type (14). 

It can bo deduced generally from equation ( 10 ) that simple waves of type 
(14) for any component of 7?^^ must always be accompanied by doublet waves 
for some other component. 

The reason for the breakdown of the analogy between sound waves and 
gravitational waves is now clear. Sound waves satisfy = 0, uncon- 
(lilionally; gravitational waves satisfy Df/f^y = 0 , but not unconditionally. 
And, owing to this condition, the most common solution for sound waves 
iwS not a solution for gravitational waves. The condition is superfluous in 
practical problems, because it is the condition that the sources shall be 
.such as can occur in })ractical problems; but it none the loss limits the 
number of admissible solutions. 

I liad lioped to generalise the results for plane waves by making a corre- 
.sponding discussion for siiiii)lo spherical waves ; but we now see that simple 
^spherical waves do not exist. J turn, therefore, to the consideration of 
spherical \Mives of a more complex type, which are certainly possible since 
tliey emanate from a material source which can actually be constructed. 

We shall calculate the complete solution for a rod spinning in the plane of 
Let 2a he the length, <r the mass per unit length, and o) the angular 
velocity. Choose an instant when the length of the rod is along the y-axis. 
The velocity, being in the z direction, will contribute to tho component T 33 of 
the energy-tensor. Tlie integrated amount is {Taa} = There will 

uecessaiily be a tension in the spinning rod; this is in tho y direction and 
contributes to Tsa. The integrated amount is found to be {Tm} = —^< 76 i)W 
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For any other position of the rod tho new values can be calculated by the 
tensor-law of invariance 

+ = To/^/;/3 +2T23V/y^Z/-f 

Setting dy = dij cos a)t-—dz* sin oit, dz = dy' sin o)t-\‘dz' cos a)f, the new co- 
elHcients when the rod makes an angle Mt with tho axis of ?/ are found to be 

IT 23 } = -“{T 33 } = — cos 2 €d^, {T 33 } = — 1 | sin 2 a)/. 

Let 

yuv — hfxv o ^fivh. 

Then by (7) and (14) we obtain 

7 aa =/ 733 = — f 733 = iy, 

where 

/ = J ajrcr —~—, /) = 2(0. 


As already explained these siinpl(3 waves from tho stress components must 
bo accompanied by doublet waves from tlie momentum components, which in 
turn require quadru])let waves from tho energy-component. We can calculate 
these waves most easily from e(|uatioii (10) which is equivalent to 07 ;A®/ 3 .r„ = 0. 
Hence 


0734 _ 0732 , 0733 07 ‘a _ 0723 , 07::3 07n _ 0734 , 0731 

0 / 0 // IF’’ 0 / 0 // ( 1 :: ’ 0 / 0 // 02 ! ‘ 


These give by (15o) 


724 


4- 

IJ) \0// 




If we write 


1/0 • 4'M V 

7.34 = 

y v (b/ erj 

L / 0 • 0 Y /• 

7 = 7m = 

1 /d .d\ 

'''^hhr''Wz) 


%]) \ dy 

the complete set of values of is given by tho scheme 


II 

to- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i+iM* 

— i 

V, 

0 

— i 

—1 + |«* 

—iu 

0 

u 

— tV- 

iw* 


(156) 


all operating upon f. These values constitute tho solution of the problem* 
They satisfy (to tho first order) the law of gravitation in empty space because 
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(8) and (10) are both satisfied. Moreover, the values of 73a, 733, 733 corre- 
apoiid to the spinning rod; and since the values of 724 , 73 *, 744 depend on 
these uniquely, they must also correspond—it the existence of a spinning rod 
is not inconsistent with tlie laws of nature. 

Divergent waves can be created analytically by transforming the co-ordinate- 
system so tliat many other expressions for the solution may be given. We 
can, for example, remove the “ momentum ” waves A 34 , A 34 , bub the other 
waves then become more complex. Make the transformation 

xJ! = 

where represents arbitrary functions of the co-ordinates of the first order 
of small quantities. From the transformation law of we find 



wo find that 724 ', 734 ^, 744 ' disappear, but quadruplet waves are introduced into 
all the other components. Another useful co-ordinate-system is obtained by 
making half tlie above transformation. This has the great advantage that it 
makes k vanish, so iliat and many of the forimihe of the theory are 

greatly simplified. The volume of any four-dimensional region is now 
undisturbed by the waves. 

The chief point of practical interest in the problem of llie spinning rod is 
the question whether its energy is gradually carried away by the gravitational 
waves which are created, so that the rotation would slow down and ultimately 
fitop of its own accord. We shall use onr solution to examine this question, 
which has also been treated more generally hy Einstein. We agree with his 
conclusion tliat the energy will actually bo radiated away, at a very slow 
rate. 

The expression for the pseudo-energy-tonsor of trie gravitational field, 
correct to the second order, is* 



where 7 *^ = — 7«/5 for the momentum components and + 7«/3 for the other 
coinpom3ut8. 

= —av for the space components and for the time component. 

♦ Thisi is EinHtein’s expression (second paper, p. 158), modilieil because Einstein 
emploja imaginary time. It applies to bis special system of co-ordinates employed in 
our solution (15a, 6), and must not be used for any other system. 
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The radial component of the flow of energy per unit area per unit time 
(Poynting vector) is obtained by resolving < 4 *, t^) along the radius. 
Thus 


so that by (16) 


32rt'=-(^* 




which in our problem simplifies to 


_ / 37 m ^ 2 ^ 9733 SysH _ 2 _ 2 ^3^ 

\ "Sr or or vr ST dT* oT or 8^ , 


To obtain the total flow across an infinite sphere, we have to evaluate this 
expression to the order 1 /r*; each separate factor is therefore only required 
to tlie order 1/r. Accordingly, (15 <t, b) becomes 

7 aa = Acos^(<—r), 733 = A 8 in^(^—r), 733 = —A cos 2 )(^ —r), 

724 = A / —'L cos - sin p V 


7 ;n = A sin p{t—r) -f ^ co 8 /;(^-r) j, 


744 = sin r) j, 

wfiere A = fo-p^cv^lr, and can be treated as constant in diirereiitiating. 
We find 

32 = ( Joyj’rt-'’/ + \ - cos 22)(t—r) 


^sin 225 (<—r) , (18) 


Taking tho average values over the whole sphere, the periodic terms are 
found to vanish, and tho total radiation, 47 rr*^ 4 »’, is at tlio steady rate 

or, if I is the moment of inertia of tho rod, the result is 


(19) 

I find that Einstein’s general formula (/oc. cil., equation (30)) applied to our 
problem gives the result -^IW. Tho discrepancy is due to a numerical slip 
in one or other investigation, and is not of much importance.* 

^ I think that the factor ^ was introduced by Einstein in order to eliminate the 
energy of the imaginary waves contained in the expression €*P^; and it should have 
been dropped in a formula where imaginary waves are not introduced. 
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If C.G.S. units are uaetl, \vc must multiply the expression (19) by 
For example, a rod of mass 1 kgrm., length 2 metros, making 
oO revolutions per second, is found to lose of its energy of rotation in 

a year. 

The radiation depends on the asyinmetry of the source; a circular disc 
spinning in its own plane would not lose any energy. The formula (19) 
would evidently apply to other linear distributions, such as two balls 
connected by a string. We might be tempted to apply it to pairs of masses 
not connected by material tension, e.g,, a hydrogen atom or a double star. 
For a hydrogen atom the rate of decay is much the same as for the rod, 
?.£?., of the order 10““-'^*^ per year; for a double-star system it is rather larger, 
about 10”^ per year. It is rather curious that the dinbrence between these 
two systems at the o])posite extremes of magnitude-scale should not bo 
greater. Hut both ai)plications are probably illegitimate—the atom, because 
it is complicated by quantum conditions outside our analysis; the star, 
because the tension (being now a gravitational force) is limited to a small 
(juantity of the first order, and the problem is thus carried out of mnge of 
our approximation. But it seems likely that the radiation (if any) will not 
exceed that given by (19). 

There is clearly no practical objection to the oxisteneo of this small 
radiation from rotating systoins, and I can see no theoretical reason for not 
admitting it. 

According to (17) the momentum components gave an inflow of energy 
which neutralises a conskhirable part of the outflow due to other com¬ 
ponents. Also, by (18), the flow of energy is mainly along the axis of 
rotation of the rod, being eight times more intense along the axis than 
at right angles to it. But these results have no physical interpretation. 
The various components of the potential have no separable existence, and the 
Poynting vector is not a true vector. As Einstein has pointed out, the 
investigation of this paragraph gives the total loss of energy of the material 
system correctly, but the intermediate steps are merely analytical. The lost 
energy is not localisable anywhere. 

We found that for plane waves the genuine waves arise from the stress- 
condition of the material source, and wo expressed surprise that so incon¬ 
spicuous a feature of material distribution should be the occasion of them. 
Our study of divergent waves confirms this. Apparently, the only 
originating sources (as distinct from scattering sources) are typified by the 
spinning rod or by an oscillator (e.y., two masses connected by a spring). 
We cannot disturb the world by creating mass nor by transporting mass 
within the same source, since the laws of mass and momentum render these 
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))rooe88es undisturbable. The simplest interference we can make is to 
transport mornentuin, and thafc is the process represented by the sti’ess- 
componenls. 

Electromagnetic Gravitational Waves, 

8. The three coefficients for plane TT waves may be grouped as follows:— 

1^22 “ A33, ^22 + ^33- 

The propagation of the first two lias already been studied ; but according 
to (6a) propagation of the third group is impossible. 

We shall now sliow that waves of the third kind can exist in space which, 
although not empty in the strictest sense, is empty of all matter. They are 
in fact the ordinary light waves. It is of interest to note that this electro¬ 
magnetic mode of propagation of gravitational influence fits into the only 
gap left unfilled in the previous discussion of plane gravitational waves. 

Plane polarised electromagnetic waves travelling in the negative direction 
of X are represented by the electromagnetic potential. 

/ca = A 8inp(^-i-x) = Asin2’(iri+.^i). 
which gives for the electromagnetic force 

Fm = ^ = pk coa p{t-\-x) = 

F 2 ., = = pK coa p{l +;/!) = -F«. 

Prom which, = 0, and the energy-tensor K/= 

becomes 

Ell = Ei 4 = E44 = p^A^cos^p(^ + .f), 

the other components being iJero. Corresponding to equations (5), we now 
have Gii = — SttEu, etc., instead of On = 0. Picking out the three equations 
to be niodifiod, it will bo seen that (6a) is replaced by 

/iaa"4-A33" = cos^^(^-fic), 

and the other conditions are unaltered. Thus the periodic part of A 33 + /*'.38 is 

^22"f'^'^33 ~ —27rA* COS 2jp(^-f-U/’). 

There is also an aperiodic part Awp^A?{t+xy, indicating that the field is 
undergoing a cumulative change. This can only mean a secular change in 
the distribution of energy, etc., and, as is well known, waves of this kind do 
actually carry away energy from the source—not a small quantity of the 
second order negligible in our approximations as in the previous waves 
discussed, but a quantity of the first order. 

Keturning to the periodic waves (20), wo notice that the gravitation 
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potentials give no indication of the plane of polarisation of the waves. A 
varying electromagnetic potential /rs instead of /«2 would produce just the same 
gravitational effect. 

In order to determine A 32 and A 33 separately wo have to find the non-electro- 
magnetic wave /ta 2-~^83 emanating from the material source. The gravita¬ 
tional polarisation of light-waves thus depends on the disturbance of the 
uncharged material as well as on the electrical oscillations, and is quite 
unconnected with the electromagnetic polarisation. 

When hiu + hss is not zero there exists a true Poynting vector E 4 ' repre¬ 
senting a flow of true energy of the same order of magnitude as W'-fAa,]". 
We shall examine whether there is not in addition a Poynting pseudo-vector 
V of the second order of small quantities similar to that found in § 7 . 
Equation (16) is not now applicable, but the general expression is (Eddington, 
• Mathematical Theory of Relativity,' equations (69*4) and (58‘52)). 

IQwt/ = //)[—{«. A *'} O’}] 

When only ?L 22 and 7 ?a 3 occur, this reduces to 

. {22, . {33, 1} 

— —i — (.h-K — hsa) • 5— {fiaa~ (A,* + Ass). 

G7‘1 fA/‘4 CXi 

Accordingly tlie waves (/i 23 + /' 33 ) carry away gravitational energy just like 
the waves (/ 132 —Light-waves by reason of their gravitational properties 
reduce the energy of their source by an amount slightly greater than is given 
by purely electromagnetic calculations. The ratio of this second order energy 
to the first order energy is usually very small indeed. 
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A Neiv Method for Studying lonismg Potentials, 

By H. D. Smyth, Ph.l)., National Kesearch Fellow in Physics, U.S.A. 

{Communicated by Prof. Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S. Received August 9, 1922.) 

Introduction, 

It is evident that an exact knowledge of the energy necessary to remove 
the electrons from a molecule is of great value in formulating definite ideas 
of atomic structure and in testing the correctness of any quantitative theory. 
Not only is it desirable to know the work required to detach the outermost 
valence electron but also the further energy steps corresponding to the 
removal of more closely bound electrons. Moreover, in the case of polyatomic 
molecules, it would be most interesting to learn what the actual products of 
ionisation are, whether it is necessarily accompanied by dissociation and, if 
so, what is the state of the dissociated components. 

In ionisation of a gas by the impact of slowly moving electrons we have a 
method of disrupting molecules under known energy conditions, and therefore 
turn to experiments of this typo for the solution of the problcMiis just 
propounded. The first important quantitative work was that of Franck and 
Hertz* in 1913 using a method originally diui to Lenard. Modifications and 
improvermmts in this general mode of attack have enabled subsequent 
investigators to contribute greatly to knowledge of atomic structure. For a 
detaileil discussion of methods and results reference can U) made to Hughes’ 
“Report on Photo-electricity or to a recent series of ]>apor3 by M*anck,t but 
for the purpose of the present pap(*r it will be sutficient to state the principal 
results as briefiy as possible. 

It has been proved that there are various critical energies which an 
impacting electron can transfer to an atom, and that such a transference 
causes the atom either to eject one or more electrons entirely, becoming an 
ion or merely to change to a condition of liigher potential energy, giving off 
radiation on its return to the normal state. In the cases of the monatomic 
gases and the metallic vapours the critical energies directly observed can 
often be interpreted in terms of electron transitions by comparison with 
spectroscopic experiments and the application of Bohr's tfieory of stationary 
states. Thus, the lowest ionising potential undoubtedly gives the energy 
necessary to remove one electron from the atom and agrees with the value 

* J. Franck and G. Hertz, ‘Verb. d. D. Phys. Gos.,’ vol. 15, p. 34 (1913). 

+ A. L. Hughes, ‘Bull. National Research Council,* April, 1921. 

X J. Franck, * Phys. Zs.,* vol. 22, pp. 388-391, 409-414, 411-448, and 466-471 (1921). 
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from the known spectral series relations. For the higher degrees ot ionisation^ 
however, such indirect methods of interpretation become more difficult, and it is 
only in a few special mses that any success has been achieved. Similarly, in 
the case of the polyatomic molecules the complicating factor of dissociation 
is so troublesome and spefjtroscopic evidence so meagre that the theoretical 
interpretation of oxi)orimontal results is usually doubtful. 

The difficulty with the ordinary methods is that they are merely able to 
detect ionisation without giving any direct evidence as to what is being 
ionised or what the products are. Though it is sometimes t)ossiblo by 
indirect means to distinguish betsveeu single and double ionisation or between 
molecular and atomic effects, it would be very advantageous to get a diiect 
method of analysing the products of the ionisation tube. 

Positive ray analysis as originated by Sir J. J. Thomson and developed by 
Aston and Dempster provides a method for determining the ratio of mass to 
charge, while the ordinary ionising potential experiments furnish a method for 
producing ions under known energy conditions. The combination ot these 
two methods of analysis, therefore, should provide much more complete 
information. Unfortunately, such a combination presents serious difficulties. 
For the results of the positive ray analysis to be of any value, the mean free 
path of the iou must bo comparable with the distance between the place of 
formation and its place of detection, since any collisions on the way might 
change the nature of the ion and thus invalidate the measurements of its 
formation energy. On the other hand, at the pla(;(i of formation of ions 
the molecular and electronic densities must be sulficient to produce} a 
detectable number of ionising collisions. Thus, the difficulty is to obtain the 
maximum iiuinber of molecules and electrons in one small region and as lew 
as possible elsewhere. The ordinary arrangejment of a hot filament and 
electrical fields confines the electrons witliin proper bounds and a uni¬ 
directional molecular stream such as is used in a mercury diffusion pump 
offers a possibility of localised high vapour density. 

The experiments which will now be described are the first steps along the 
line of attack indicated in tlie preceding paragraphs. Mercury was selected 
as the most suitable substance for the initial experiments because it lends 
itself easily to the production of a unidirectional molecular stream and because 
its ionising potential is so well known. Its high molecular weight was also 
found of advantage in distinguishing its effect from that of light gaseous 
impurities. 

A'p'paratus. 

In discussing the apparatus, the main part of which is shown in fig. 1, the 
method of introducing mercury vapour will be described first. A continuation 
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(not shown) of the tube above A, at the top of the drawing, was bent through 
180*^ and led to the mercury reservoir which was heated electrically. A 
email tube B also led to the reservoir, but had a trap in it to prevent vapour 
from passing. Thus, mercury vapour coming from the reservoir entered at A 
into the region cooled by the circulation of water in the coil C. Mucdi of it 
condensed on the walls, was caught in the trap T, and returned to the 



reservoir througli B. A small portion, however, consisting of molecules whose 
thermal velocities were approximately parallel to the walls of the ‘tube, 
passed down through T. Before getting to the second trap, U, many of these 
molecules diffused to the walls, but since the latter wero cooled by freezing 
mixture in the cooling jacket, J, the probability of molecnles rebounding from 
them was small. Consequently, the only molecules which were likely to pass 
through the trap U into the ionisation tube proper were those which passed 
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Btraiglit downward between the gauze electrodes, Gi and G 2 , into the condense 
K, which was immersed in licjuidair. In this way general diffinsion of mercury 
vapour throughout the apparatus was reduced to a minimum. Originally 
only tlie trap U wus used, but it was impossible to arrange an outlet for it 
and it filled up rapidly. The introduction of a second trap with a return 
tube to the reservoir made it possible to use the apparatus continuously. 

Through the side tubes sliown, the apparatus was connected by J-incli tubing 
to a two-stage mercury condensation pump. The fore vacjuum was produced 
by an oil pump in tlie early part of the work, but was later improved by the 
introduction of a Gaede rotary mercury pump. I'he pressure was measured 
on a McLeod gauge reading down to about 10“® mm. Hg, and when the pumps 
were going there was no difficulty in keeping below this pressure, but there 
remained always a sliglit leak, presumably in the positive ray chaniher, so 
that on standing overniglit the pressure would go up to about 0*001 mm. A 
liquid air trap prevented mercury vapour from getting back to the apparatus 
from the gauge and pumps. Though tlie presence of wax joints made it 
impossible to bake out the wliole apparatus, the mercury was first introduced 
in a supplementary reservoir so that the final reservoir could be baked out 
and then the mercury slowly distilled over into it under high vacuum. 

The arrangements so far described furnished a fairly high and well localised 
density of mercury molecules between the platinum gauzes Gi and 63 . We 
will now consider how some of these molecules were ionised, and the nature 
of the ions determined. 

Electrons from the tungsten filament, F, were accelerated by the small field 
Vi and then retarded by the equal field Va, so that they would collide with 
the molecules between the gauzes at velocities between Viand zero (neglecting 
velocity of emission). The field Va, besides preventing electrons from going 
beyond Ga, served to extract any positive ions formed. These were then 
further accelerated by the much larger field V 3 till they came to the slit Si. 
The two slits, Si and Sa, of width 2 mm., served to define a beam of ions which 
then passed between the pole-pieces, M, of a small electromagnet, and were 
consequently deflected so that those of a particular value of mje fell on the 
slit Sa of width 3 mm. Behind this slit was the insulated plate, P, which was 
connected to a Compton electrometer kindly loaned to the author by the 
Department of Physics, at Princeton. The sensitivity of this instrument, as 
used, was about 4,000 divisions per volt. 

The main part of the positive ray chamber, H, was of heavy brass, and was 
joined to the glass part of the apparatus at the flange, K, with sealing-wax. 
The cylinder, D, which extended into the glass tube, was of iron, so tliat the 
ions between Si and Sa w'cro shielded from the stray magnetic field. As the 
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drawing of fig. 1 is not strictly to scale the most important dimensions are 
given below:— 


Diameter of ionisation tube . 

„ aperture in traps T ami U 

„ tube containing traps ... 


liOngth of „ „ 

Diameter of condenser K 
Length of „ 


Distance fr 


oin V to Gi.. 

(to (13 

G 2 to Si 
Si to S 2 
S3 to S3 


Area of polos of magnet. 

Distance apart of poles of magnet ... 


2*2 cm. 

0-7 „ 

1*7 

20 „ (Reduced in drawing.) 

2*7 „ 
lb 


0*4 „ (Exaggerated in drawing.) 
3*5 „ 

5*8 „ 

4*6 „ wReduced in drawing.) 


3*3 X 2‘5 cm. 
2*1 cm. 


The procedure adopted was to set the voltages, filament current, heating 
current, etc,, and then measure the rate of charging of the electrometer os the 
current through the electromagnet was varied. Readings were always taken 
with increasing magnet current, and before each run the current was revei-sed 
several times. The magnetic field, corresponding to a given current, was read 
from a calibration curve obtained with a fluxmeter and coil. The electro¬ 
meter readings were plotted against the magnetic fields so obtained. 

After the apparatus was taken down the magnetic field was redetermined 
with a triangular coil, as described by Sir J. J. Thomson.* Within the limits 
of error these measurements gave the correct value ol mje for doubly-charged 
mercury ions, but a somewhat low value for the singly charged. This was 
presumably due to the fact that the coil used was not long enough to measure 
entirely the effect of the stray field, whicJi was more marked at the higher 
values of the magnetic field required to bend the singly-charged ions. 
Incidentally, the stray field did valuable service by preventing any photo¬ 
electrons liberated at the end of the cylinder, D, around Si, from getting 
back toward Ga and causing spurious ionisation effects. 


Eesiilts, 

The wide slits used to get maximum intensity, together with the compara¬ 
tively small magnetic field, made it impossible to got great resolution, but it 
was hoped that it would at least be possible to distinguish between singly- and 
* J. J. ThoniHoij, ‘ RayM of Positive Electricity,* p. 18, 2nd edition (1921), 
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doubly-charged mercury ions. It was found, however, that the effect of the 
single ions was so great, compared to that of the double at low voltages, that 
often the curves were of the type of A, fig. 2, showing both types of ion, but 

Magnetic Field^H, (Gauss) 


2000 2200 2400 2600 2000 



WOO 1200 1400 IGOO 1800 2000 2200 2400 2600 2000 3000 

Magnetic Field, H, (Gauss). 

Fig. 2. 

Curve A. V, - Vg = 40 volta. Vg = 620 volts. 

„ B. (a) Y, -= —V .2 = 80 volta. V., — 520 volts. 

(5) Same i nn on 1/10 acalt*. 

not completely separated. In curve B, on the other hand, where tlie value of 
Vi was 80 instead of 40 and the cooling was better, the two effects are 
separated. In this curve there also appear two, and possibly three, otluT 
maxima of values of vije approximately 15, 36, and 60, on the scale of mje = 1 
for hydrogen. These will be discussed in connection with a later curve. 

In fig. 3 a group of curves taken at higher values of Vi is presented. In 
order to make readings possible these runs had to be made with very much 
reduced filament currents. The striking feature of these curves is the 
complete separation between the and Hg**”^ peaks, and the greatly 
increased relative intensity of the latter. In curves C and D again appear two 
peaks at low values of the magnetic field, H, and in D, where the maxima are 
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unusually sharp, there is a small but definite inaxiinum at mfe r= 65 approxi¬ 
mately. The effects at = 16 and 30 are evidently due to the presence of 
a trace of air, and possibly other gaseous impurities. There was known to be 
a very small leak, and it was noticed that these peaks were always particularly 
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Fio. 3. 

Curve C. V, - ^ V, - 300 voltH. V3 - 300 volte. 

„ D. V, -175 „ V,-610 „ 

strong when the pumps had just been turned on in tiio morning. Moreover, 
the addition of the Gaede pump in the fore vacuum greatly reduced their 
intensity, and it was found that on reducing Vi they disappeared between 15 
and 20 volts. The peak at mje = 66 is naturally attributed to triply-charged 
mercury, and it is possible that mercury ions of higher charges are present 
but masked by the air peaks, just as it is difficult to identify with certainty 
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an mfe ss 65 peak in the other curves. In any case, the number of more 
highly-charged ions is extremely small compared to that of the single and 
double, even when the voltage is run up to 500, and may be due to impacts 
among the ions themselves rather than to electron bombardment. It is, 
therefore, impossible to draw any conclusions as to the conditions for their 
formation from the present experiments, though it is hoped that a more 
powerful apparatus may be able to throw light on the question. Similarly, 
the search for a polyatomic mercury molecule must wait for a larger magnet. 

The curves shown and discussed, so far, are typical of some sixty or seventy 
runs made with values of Vi varying from 10 to 600, and Va from 120 to 
1290. These served to give valuable evidence as to the production of singly- 
and doubly-charged ions, and to indicate roughly the beginning of double 
ionisation at between 20 and 25 volts. It remained to locate this point as 
definitely as possible. 

It is clear that by the time the electrons get to the point of maximum 
mercury density between Gi and Ga they will have been slowed down by the 
field Va, so that their speed will be considerably less than Vi, but cannot be 
properly estimated. The procedure adopted, therefore, was to make a run in 
the usual way, then sot the magnet current at the value for the Hg"** peak, 
and reduce the value of Vi till the effect had completely disappeared. Since 
the ionisation potential of mercury is known to be 10’4, the difference between 
this and the observed voltage, where all effect disappeared, was taken as a 
correction to determine the effective voltage for the original run. Of course, 
this automatically includes corrections for initial velocity, potential drop 
across the filament, sptice charge, etc. When this procedure was first adopted 
curves were obtained of the type of K, fig. 4, giving corrections of 4 or 5 volts, 
which was the expected order of magnitude. 

In the course of a week’s running the magnitude of this correction 
gradually increased until it was as large as 15 volts in two or three of the 
last experiments. This may be connected with the gradual filling up of the 
trap U, and the consequent improvement in the cooling of the inner walls of 
the trap. In this way the number of stray molecules was reduced, so that 
the impacting electrons had to pass through a greater proportion of the 
field Va before colliding with mercury molecules. Notwithstanding this 
variation, the corrected results were very consistent. 

In fig. 4 are presented the results of four runs taken at accelerating 
voltages of 13, 16, 20 and 26 (corrected), with corrections of from 3 to 
6 volts. In curves E and F there is no trace of the Ilg'*'**’ peak, while in G 
it is small but distinct, and in J unmistakable, though the Hg*^ peak is now 
spreading out. Of twenty-four curves taken at effective voltages below 26, 
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the’^eleven taken at 20 or above, with a single exception, definitely show the 
TTg*-*- peak. iThe exception was taken at 20, and also shows a trace of Hg+‘*’ 
but not very definitely. A group of five runs at about 17 volts are con- 
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flioting, as two show two do not, and one is doubtful, but these were 

taken without liquid air on the condenser or ice in the cooling jacket, and 
therefore are not of great value. On the other hand, with proper cooling 
two runs at 16 volts, two at 15, and one at 13, show no Hg'^**’, while in one 
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at 19‘6 it is >i^eak but definite, another at 19'5 does not show it, and a third 
curve at nineteen reveals just a trace of it. Three attempts to follow an 
maximum to its vanishing point, with decreasing voltage, gave the 
results 22, 20 and 17 volts respectively. A consideration of these assembled 
results leads to tlie conclusion that doubly chai-ged mercury ions are first 
produced when the electrons in the bombarding stream have attained an 
energy of 19 ±2 volts. 

Discussion of Results, 

To appreciate the theoretical significance of the above results, it is 
necessary to review briefly some spectroscopic data. The enhanced 
spectrum of an element is supposed to be due to electron transitions in a 
singly ionised atom. Consequently, just as the principal series limit of the 
arc spectrum gives a basis for the calculation of the energy required to 
remove an electron from a neutral atom, so the corresponding series limit in 
the enhanced spectrum should give the energy necessary to remove an 
electron from a singly charged atom. This limit is not known for mercury, 
but has been determined approximately for zinc and cadmium, which are 
very similar to mercury spectroscopically. The limit of the principal 
doublet series of the enlianced spectrum of zinc is i/ = la* = 147,544, and of 
cadmium is i; = lor = 140,226, where v is the wave number.* Applying the 
quantum relation, eN = hvc, we obtain 18-2 volts and 17*3 volts for zinc and 
cadmium respectively. Now the single ion formation energies are 9*0, 9*4 
and 10’4 volts for cadmium, zinc and mercury, and, by analogy, we should 
expect the double ion formation energy to be highest for mercury. 
Therefore the inference is that the energy required to remove a second 
electron from a singly charged mercury atom is of the order of 20 volts, 
and the energy necessary to eject two electrons at once from a neutral atom 
is 20 +10*4, or approximately 30 volts. 

If, now, we consider the experimental value of 19 + 2 volts given above, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the double ions were formed first as the 
result of two impacts, but that there remains the possibility that higher 
speed electrons produced double ions at one impact. In the experimental 
curves the separation of the two maxima was not good enough to allow the 
detection of a sharp increase in the number of double ions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 30 volts. On the other hand, the curves at high voltages and low 
electron currents, fig. 3, show almost as many double ions as single, 

indicating that, under such conditions, the majority of the double ions were 
produced by single impacts. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 

♦ A. Fowler, ‘ Series in Line Spectra,^ pp. 142, 146 (1922). 
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the ratio of the double ion effect to the single ion effect showed no consistent 
variation with the electron current. 

It is interesting to note that, in an attempt to detect double ionisation of 
mercury by a sharp increase in the total ionisation current, Einsporn* got 
kinks in his curves at about 17 volts and 42 volts. He attributes that at 
17 to the presence of gaseous impurities, and is doubtful about the inter¬ 
pretation of the one at 42. In the light of the present experiments, it 
seems possible that the effect in the neiglibourhood of 17 volts may have 
really been due to tloubly charged mercury ions. The meaning of thrf 
42-volt break remains doubtful. 

It seems best to postpone any further discussion or speculation suggested 
by these results until further data are available. At present an attempt is 
being made to apply the method to gases, and a systematic investigation of 
the metallic vapours is reserved for the future. 

Siimviari/, 

1. A new mode of attack on ionising potential problems is suggested. 
The principle involved is the study, by positive ray analysis, of the ions 
produced in a gas by the impact of slow-speed electrons of known energy. 

2. The details of the application of the method to the study of mercury 
vapour are given. 

3. Preliminary results indicate the formation of doubly charged mercury 
ions at 19 ±2 volts. The series relations of the enhanced spectrum of 
mercury are not known, but analogy with zinc and cadmium suggests an 
estimate in agreement with the above value. The conclusion is that the 
double ions formed at this voltage are the result of two impacts. Experi¬ 
ments at higher voltages indicate formation by single impact. 

4. More highly charged ions were present in such small quantities that 
their identification was uncertain, even at voltages as high as 500. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his sincere thanks to 
Sir Ernest Rutherfoixi for his continued and helpful interest and for the 
privileges of the laboratory, and also to Dr. Aston for some valuable sug¬ 
gestions. The work has been done while the author was a National 
Reseaurch Fellow in Physics. 


* E. Eiusporn, *Zi. f. Fhys./ vol. 5, p. 218 (1921). 
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On the Analysis of a-Ray Photographs. 

By P. M. S. Blackkit, B.A., Charles Kingsley Bye-Fellow, Magdalene 

College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by Prof. Sir E. Rutherford, P.R.S.—Received October 5, 1922.) 

[PliATR 2.] 

1. Introd'iiction. 

The beautiful method devised by Mr. C. T. R. Wilson* * * § of making visible 
the tracks of ionising particles, by the condensation of water drops on the 
ions left in their trail, has been used in this investigation to study the 
passage of a-particles through gases. As is well known the tracks of those 
particles appear in these cloud photographs to be very nearly straight except 
for occasional sudden bends due evidently to collision with the nuclei of the 
atoms of gas. These bonds occur very much more frequently towards the 
end of the range where the velocity of the particles is low. 

The theory of the occurrence of such close collisions between the a-particles 
and the nuclei, based upon the assumption of a force varying inversely as the 
square of their distance apart, has been given by Rutherfordf and DarwinJ 
and verified by Geiger and Mar8den,§ Chadwick|| and others. These investiga¬ 
tions confirmed in general the hypothesis but indicated a departure from the 
law of force when the two particles approach very close. Now it is also 
certain that at sufficiently great distances from the nucleus, iho effective force 
on the particle must be different from tliat given by the inverse square law 
owing to the partial or total screening of the nucleus by the electrons. An 
investigation of the field at such greater distances can be done most 
sensitively by using particles of such a low velocity that they will not 
approach closer to the nucleus than the distance considered. As no particles 
have been detected with certainty with velocities less than about 0*4 % where 
Vo is the initial velocity of the a-particles from radium c, by either the photo¬ 
graphic or scintillation methods,, it is necessary to make use of the Wilson 
expansion system. 

The beginning of the study of the tracks of a-particles by this method has 

• WiUon, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc./ vol, 87, p. 277 (1912). 

t Rutherford, * Phil. Mag.,» p. 669 (1911) and p. 638 (1919). 

I Darwin, ‘ Phil. Mag./ p. 500 (1914). 

§ Qeiger and Marsden, ‘Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 25, p. 604 (1913). 

II Chadwick, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ p. 923 (1921). 
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been recently described by Shimizu.* The present work, which has been 
carried out under the direction of Sir Ernest Rutherford, is a continuation of 
this and has already led to some interesting results. A statistical study of 
the frequency of the sudden bends in the tracks in both air and argon has 
shown that the velocity of the particles very close to the end of the track is 
as low as Vo/20, while the observed distribution of bends has been found to bo 
consistent with the hypothesis that the inverse square law of force still holds 
between the nuclei and the particles when their distance apart is of the order 
of 10^ cm. These results do not support the view that collisions of anomalou| 
type and frequency occur towards the end of the tracks as has recently been 
suggested by Shimizu.t 

In a<ldition the study of the rare occasions on which an a-particle sets an 
atomic nucleus in rapid motion, giving rise to a branched track, has given 
interesting information about the dynamics of atomic collisions. The collisions 
considered appear to be perfectly elastic, no loss of energy or momentum 
being discovered. However this part of the investigation will be discussed 
in a later paper and our attention at present directed only to the statistical 
investigation of the deflections of the a-particlos themselves. 

2. General Method, 

The procedure outlined by Shimizu has been followed closely in this work, 
and consisted in taking a large number of photographs of a-ray tracks, using 
a modified Wilson apparatus and a special camera, which by means of a 
system of mirrors gives on one film two images of the object viewed from 
directions mutually at right angles. The way in which the actual form of 
the track is calculated from measurements of the two images will bo described. 
The result is a knowledge of the frequency of occurrence of bends of different 
angle at different distances from the end of the track, which is then 
compared with that to bo-expected theoretically. 

Before considering this theoretical aspect, a short description will be given 
of the apparatus and its method of use. 

3. The Estypansmi Chamber, 

The expansion chamber used is one built for Mr. Shimizu, but with the 
reciprocating mechanism replaced by a simple spring action. This shares 
with Mr. Wilson's original design the advantage of obtaining very sudden 
expansions which can be repeated as frequently as required. The arrange¬ 
ment is shown in fig. 1. The speed of the expansion is regulated by the 

* Shimizu, * Roy. Soc. Proo.,* vol. 99, p. 426 (1921), 
t Shimizu, • Roy. Soc. Proc.,* vol. 99, p. 432 (1921). 
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tension on the spring A and the amount of the expansion by the adjustable 
screw B. A paper scale on the bracket 13, serves to measure the range of the 
bar E, and so the expansion ratio. The use of the expansion chamber and 
the coating of the internal glass surfaces with gelatine has been sufficiently 
described by Wilsou and Shimizu. The source consists of a thin copper wire 

with a polonium deposit on its end. This is held in a carrier (not shown) 
opposite a small hole G in the glass cylinder wall, which is covered by a thin 
mica window of about 1 cm. stopping power. Between the source and the 
window is a mechanically operated shutter, H, worked by the main Imr. An 
adjustable screw, J, allows the shutter to be so arranged that the stream of 
«-particles can only enter the chamber at the required moment, tliat is at or 
very near the bottom of the stroke. This keeps the chamber clear of all but 
sharp tracks. The stream of a-particlea is restricted by means of suitable 
diagrams to a narrow cone, the axis of which is a diameter of the chaml)er. 
In order to facilitate the geometriciil rtjduction of the photographs, the solid 
angle of this cone is kept as small as possible. The dotted lines in the figure 
show roughly the extent aud p<Jsition of the beam of rays. 

The chamber is illuminated by two arc lamps placed symmetrically on 
either side, with suitable condensing lenses, heat-absorbing cells, and screens 
to limit the beams. By this means the two images in the camera are made 
ewpially bright. 

4. The Camera, 

Shimizu {loc. cit,) described the optical arrangement of the camera, showing 
how the two images viewed from mutually perpendicular directions are 
projected through a single lens on to the fihn. His diagram is reproduced in 
fig. 2, but with the position of the arc lamps added so as to show the 
symmetrical arrangement. The camera is so placed over the expansion 
chamber that the line of intei’section of the two focal planes is coincident with 
the axis of the cone of a-rays. That is, this axis would appear on fig. 2 as a 
line through A at right angles to the plane of the paper. The only modifica¬ 
tion of Shimizu’s armngemeiit is the method of working the shutter. This is 
done by means of a Bowden wire, actuated by the main bar of the chamber, 
and adjusted so that the photograph is taken just as the expansion is 
completed. This has the advantage that the camera can be moved about as 
required and yet the shutter worked with the coriect timing. 

5. Experimental Method. 

The apparatus is set up as has been described, and then the three adjust¬ 
ments made which are necessary to get good tracks. These are the expansion 
ratio, the speed of the expansion and the timing of the shutter which uncovers 
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the source. This last should occur just before the bottom of the stroke. 
The speed of the expansion can be varied within fairly wide limits, but the 
expansion ratio must be very carefully adjusted. It was shown by Wilson^ 



that if vi is the initial and the final volume, then an expansion for which 
Vijvi has the value 1*25 is necessary to produce the first rain-liko drops in 
air, while a value r38 marks the beginning of the general fog. The value 
1*33 was given as that which gives the best tracks. Those results appear to 
apply to all diatomic gases expanded so rapidly that the conditions can be 
considered as adiabatic. 

Now Wilson concluded that the typo of cloud obtained depended only on 
the supersaturation at the end of the expansion, and therefore on the value 
of the ratio of the temperatures di and 6%, Now this ratio for a gas, the ratio 
of whose specific heats is 7 , is given for an adiabatic expansion by the 
relation 

02 \oJ 

We can calculate, using this relation, the expansion necessary to obtain a 
given type of cloud for any value of 7 , using the values of VqJvi for air given 
above. In this way we find that, for monatomic gases, expansion ratios of 
1T4 and 1’21 are necessary to give the first drops and the fog respectively. 

Now, as there is no convenient way of measuring directly the expansion in 
use, we use these values given by Wilson for air, to calibrate the scale on the 
bracket P, which measures the relative travel of the bar. In this way the 
ratio v%lvi in any experimefit is determined with sufficient accuracy. It 
should be noticed that the marked difference between the requisite values of 


* Wilson, loo, cU, 
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v^jvi for monatomic and diatomic gases, affords a means of estimating the 
proportions of a mixture. This was seen very prettily in one experiment 
with argon, when a leak in the expansion chamber, letting in air, caused a 
gradual change in the expansion necessary to give good .tracks. 

When good tracks have been obtained the camera is placed in position and 
as many expansions made and photographs taken as desired. The photo¬ 
graphs are then all examined, and whenever a track is seen to make a sudden 
bend, the two images on the photograph are measured up by means of a low- 
power microscope fitted with an eye-piece scale and cross-wire. A diagrammatic 
picture of the photograph of such a track is shown in lig. 3. The two images 
are shown slightly separated as they are actually in practice. 



Since the information we desire from such a photogra])h is the angle </> of 
the bend and its distance r from the end of the track, the measurements we 
make are of the four angles marked «, /3, a', and the two lengths r* and 
The dotted reference lines from which the angles arf? meaBui*ed are at right 
angles to the edge of the film, and are parallel to the image of the line of 
intersection of the two focal planes, whicli latter is the axis of the cone within 
which the stream of a-particles is i)rojected. 

It is now necessary to digress somewhat in order to show how from these 
six measured quantities we can obtain the actual deflection <^, and the distance r 
from the end of the track at which it occurred. 

6 . Geometrical Theorij, 

The two images are projections of the track upon two planes at right angles. 
If we call the lino of intersection of these two planes 0^, and a lino in each 
plane at right angles to 0 ^;, Ojc, and 0?/ respectively, we obtain a set of 
reotaiigular axes, from the origin of which we can draw two linos OP and OQ 
parallel to the actual directions of the initial and final parts of the track. 
Then the angles between OZ and the projections of OP and OQ on the Zx and 
Zy planes respectively, are the four angles otf, a, fi which are measured on 
the photographs, as can be seen from fig. 4. 
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If the direction cosines of OP and OQ are l\ and /, m, n, and if the 

angle POQ is denoted by wo find, using the relation 

cos ^ 4 - mm' 4 - nn\ 

and the four relations 


that 


tjv} = tan a, ... etc., 

o , _ (tan g tan ai! 4 - tan /8 tan /S' + 

^ (tan* a 4 - tan*y3+ 1 ) (tan* u + tan* 4 - 1 )* 


( 1 ) 


which is the expression we require to calculate 


To calculate the length r of the line OQ, of which the projections on the 
planes Zx and Zy are r« and rp, we have 


which give 
where 


=r r«* 4 - r^* sin* = ?>* 4 - sin* «, 

r = kai\ = kpvp, 

(1—sin* a sin*/ 3 )^^*. ^ _ (1 — sin* at sin* 
008)3 ’ ^ cos a 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


The equations (3) and (4) are very convenient, since the values of ka (or kp) 
can be read directly from a set of curves of constant drawn for all values 
of a and fi. And this is the method always used, except for the cases when 

a = /8 = 7r/2, 

when equation (4) becomes indeterminate and resort has to be made to 
equation ( 2 ). 

Beturning to the calculation of <f>, it will be seen that equation ( 1 ) is of an 
inconvenient form, especially when a large number of tracks have to be 
examined, and although it is used in this investigation when special accuracy 
is desired, two other methods have been devised to simplify the calculations. 
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The first of these is based on the fact that, owing to the experimental 
arrangements, the angles a' and are small, except on the comparatively 
rare occasions when the bend being considered is subsequent to another 
bend of large angle. 

Now for 

a' = /S' = 0 

(1) reduces to 

laii^ (f) = tan^ ol -f Ian* (5) 

while, when all four angles are smilly is given approximately by tbe 
relation 

which to the same order of accuracy can be written 

tan*^ == tan* (a— a') +tan*(/8—/S'), (0) 

which is of the same form as (5), with («—«') and (/8—/S') written for 
OL and /S. 

It is possible to investigate analytically the errors involved in using (6) 
instead of (1), but it is simpler to compare the two empirically in a number 
of cases. This has been done, and it has been found that this error is small 
when OL and /S' are small, provided that a and /8 are not larger than about 46°. 

Equation (6) is convenient, since <f> is given as a function of the two 
variables («—a') and (/3—/S'), and can therefore be obtained graphically. 
For this reason this method has been employed in all cases when the conditions 
given above are fulfilled. 

Now there is yet another way in which </> can be obtained, which is of 
special importance when a and /S are equal to 90°; for in this case 
equation (1) becomes indeterminate, and the values of and have to be 
utilised to calculate A sphere is ruled, with two intersecting sets of 
meridians at regular intervals, of perhaps 10°, from poles which are 90° 
apart. A photograph of such a sphere is shown on Plate 2, and the 
diagrammatic fig. 6 shows at once the method of use. In this figure the 
two polar diameters are called the axes of x and y, and the diameter at right 
angles to these the axis of z. Then any direction OP can be specified by a 
point P on the surface of the sphere, and this point P lies at the point of 
intersection of the meridians marked «' and /8'. Similarly, any other 
direction OQ is specified by the two meridians « and /8. And the angle 
POQ is given by the length of the arc PQ, which can be directly measured. 

This method is very simple to use, and has the considerable advantage that 
it reveals at once the order of accuracy of the angle <f> when obtained from 
any given set of measurements. For this will greatly depend upon the 
particular values of the four angles measured. An approach to the con- 
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dition when 0 is indeterminate will be revealed by the decrease of the angle 
between the two meridians which fix the point. For the less this angle, the 
greater clearly the indefiniteness in the position of the point. 



In this case of complete or approaching indeterminateness of as 
calculated from the four angles alone, the observed value of can be 
used in addition to fix the point Q. In fact, the sphere can be graduated in 
addition with curves of constant since this quantity is a function of a 

and only. If this is done,* all ^ observed quantities can be utilised in 
the determination of and suitable weight can be given to each of the 
variables. 

The sphere was actually used in the statistical work on all occasions when 
the conditions for the use of equation (6) were unfulfilled. 

For the suggestion of thus using the surface of a sphere to simplify the 
geometrical calculations, I am indebted to Mr. D. E. Hartree, of St. John’s 
College. 


7. The Method of Using the Besults of the Experiments. 

We obtain, as a result of these raeasureinents and the subsequent calcula¬ 
tions, a knowledge of all the noticeable bends made by a given number of 
a-particles. Enlarged reproductions of some of the photographs obtained 
are shown on Plate 2. Numbers 2 to 5 are of tracks in argon, and numbers 
6 to 11 in air. The identification of the two images of a given track is 
assisted by noting that the z co-ordinate of any point, that is the distance 
from the bottom of the photograph, is the same in both images. 

In particular, the end of both images of any track will be found on the 
* The sphere shown in the plate is not provided with these graduations. 
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same horizontal line. A good example ot this is seen in number 6, in which 
five tracks appear, all ending at different distances (marked by arrows) from 
the bottom of the photographs. In the description of the photographs, bends 
will be described by writing the appropriate values of and r in brackets, 
^ being measured in degrees and r in divisions. Thus (20®, 42) means a 
bend of 20^ at a distance of 42 divisions from the end of the track. 

The simplest way of representing these results is to mark a point for eacli 
bend on a diagram on which and r are measured along two axes at right 
angles. In fig. 6 is shown a reproduction of part of such a diagram repre¬ 
senting the results of the experiments with argon. 

Certain cases will arise wlien two or more bends are made by a single 
a-particle, and in this case, strictly speaking, the deflection of the particle at 
any but the last of those bends sliould be plotted against the range that the 
particle would have travelled if the subsequent collision had not been made. 
But it will be seen from the theoretical discussion that it is legitimate to 
neglect such a complication. But it must be remembered that not the 
whole of such a diagram is pfiysically significant, since bends of small angle, 
though relatively frequent, are not noticed. Thus the density of dots falls off 
rapidly for small value of and as small angle bends are most easily noticed 
and measured at some distance from the end of the tracks, the limit <^m, 
above which the observed distribution can be said to have any physical 
significance, will be smaller for the higher values of r. 

Towards the end of the track, where bends occur fairly frequently, an 
appearance of general curvature is sometimes found. In most cases such an 
apimront curvature can be resolved into a succession of sharp bends, but 
even when this is not the case, it is still usually possible to decide whether or 
no a track has made a bend greater than some given angle. 

It is now necessary to derive expressions for the distribution to be expected 
theoretically. 

8 , The Theory of the Collisiom, 

Rutherford and Darwin have given the theory of the frequency of 
collisions between a-particles and the nuclei of atoms, assuming the inverse 
square law and the conservation of kinetic energy and momentum during a 
collision. In order to adapt this theory to the present case, it is also 
necessary to assume that an a-particle of given velocity will travel a definite 
distance before losing its ionising power. This means that for all a-partioles 
the remaining range r and the velocity v are connected by the same relation, 

^ (^)- 

Concerning this last assumption, it has been shown by both Darwin* and 
♦ Darwin, ‘Phil. Mag./ p. 901 (1912). 
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Flamm* that the loss of energy of an a>partiole to the nuclei of the atoms 
through which it is passing is on the average small compared to the loss to 
the electrons. The probability of variations in the loss of energy to the 
electrons has been calculated by Bohrt and Flamm, and shown to be small. 
Thus, on the average, the a-particles should behave sufficiently similarly 
to justify the assumption. 

Though occasionally large angle bonds do occur, in which a large pro¬ 
portion of the energy is lost to a nucleus, these oases do not appreciably 
affect the average behaviour of the particles. This assumption, however, i.s 
made less sure by the results of some recent work on straggling, which will, 
however, be discussed later. 

Let M, £, V and ni, c, u bo the mass, charge and final velocity of the 
a-particlo and nucleus respectively. Then if V be the initial velocity of the 
«-particle and 0 and 6 the deflection of the a-particle and the angle 
between the direction or the final motion of the nucleus and the initial 
direction of the a-partiole respectively, then we have 

MV = Mw cos mu cos 0^ 

0 = Mi; sin sin 0, 

MV* = 


From these we derive, following the analysis of Darwin, but writing 7 ^ 
for M/m, 

=/W, (7) 


and 


where 


and 


Ian* 0 = 




(M mf 




( 8 ) 


_ 7 } COB Hh (1 — ly* sin* 0)^^ 
1-f 17 


F (^) = cosec* 0 [cos ^ ± (1 — sin* 

If p be the distance from the initial position of the nucleus to the line of 
approach of the «-particle, Darwin showed that the calculation of the orbit 
gives 

-■u / I 1 \ 

(9) 


» sa tan ^ —/-i -I- 
i' V»\M TO./ 


If there are N atoms of gas in unit volume, the probability, n, that a single 
particle will make a collision for which <f> is less than some given value, when 
travelling a distance dr, is given by 

71 = 7rp*N’(fr. 


* Flamm, ‘Wien. Ber.,’ Ila, vol. 1S3, p. 1393 (1914). 
t Bohi-, ‘Phil. Mag.,* vol. 30, p. 681 (1915). 


(10) 
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In such a collision the particle is deflected through an angle greater than <^. 

From (9) and (10) we get 

n = TrNrZr^ / i -f- tan* 6 , 

V* \M ml 

which using (8) leads to 

= ( 11 ) 

where 

K = ttN^EVM* 

At this point Darwin s analysis becomes inapplicable to the present case, 
which requires the following procedure. 

Differentiating (11) wc get 

= (<#,)#*-. ( 12 ) 


wliich gives the probability that an a-particle of velocity V makes a collision 
for which lies between <f> and <f) + d<f> when travelling a distance dr. In any 
collision of this type the particle will have its velocity reduced in the 
ratio v/y, but since the total number of collisions in which this ratio is 
appreciably less than unity is very small, the average velocity of the 
^-particles over the distance dr can be considered as unaltered. 

Thus from (7) and (12) we obtain 

dn = '^r(4>)[A<f>)yd,f>dr. (13) 


This gives the probability of a collision in which the Jinal velocity is v, and so 
after which the particle has a fixed remaining range r, given by 


Thus (13) becomes 




dn = K F' [/(^)/y (r)^d<i> dr. 


and the average number P of a-particles which arc deflected through angles 
lying between <f>i and with remaining ranges lying between n and will 
be given by 

F = QK P r F' (<^) [/W/g (r)]V^ dr, (14) 

•J 01 Jr, 

where Q is the total number of particles considered. 

It will be seen that P is also the average number of dots which may be 
expected to be found in a rectangular area or eell of the distribution diagram 
limited by values 0i, 0a. n, r^. From (14), supposing the right-hand side to 
be completely known, we can find P for all the n cells into which it is 
convenient to divide the distribution diagram. The actual numbers found in 
VOL. OIL— X. X 
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these cells can be counted. A consideration of the relation to be expected 
between the average distribution given by the theory and the actual observed 
distribution, which will of course be liable to chance variations, will occupy 
the next section of this paper. 


9. The Chance Variatims in the Freqitency of Bends of Given T'ype. 

It should be noted that the physical meaning of the average number in 
the rth cell is that average number which would be found in that cell, in a 
very large number of separate experiments, all with the same total numbers 
of tracks, and all conducted under such circumstances that the theoretical 
laws of collision are obeyed. 

Since we are supposed to bo dealing with a large number of dots, we can 
consider the total number, S, to be the same in each ex))eriment, in spite of 
the fact that the number is actually liable to chance variations. 

Then all sets of numbers Ti, r 2 i I^ 3 > ... I*n, consistent with the equation 

V p — Q 

give possible, but not equally probable, distributions. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. G. Darwin for having shown tliat the mean square 
departure of the observed numbers IV for the rth cell from the average 
number 1% is, when all possible distributions are considered, given by 

If now we divide by IV, and sum over all the n cells, we lind that 




since 


Pr = S. 

If then we write for every distribution, 

the average value of F for all possible distributions is given by 

F = n—\. 


If, then, for any given distribution F has a value not far from («—1), we 
conclude that the distribution in question is an average one. But if F has a 
value greater than, say, 3n/2, then the observed distribution is improbable 
and diflers markedly from the average. But for physical purposes we can 
interpret a value of F about equal to (n—1) as indicating that the them'eiical 
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dietrihition utilised is the right one, while a markedly larger value indicates 
that the theoretical distribution is wrong. The value of F thus appears as a 
criterion for the correctness of the theoretical average distribution. 

However, it is not possible to calculate F for the observed distribution, 
since the right-hand side of (14) contains the unknown function g{r). But 
the integration with respect to can readily be carried out, giving 

P = QKS (^ 1 , <}>,)£” y (r) (15) 

where 

S (</>!, <^ 2 ) = P'f'(0 ) [/(</>)]*.?</>. 

We can now compare the observed and expected distributions by conlining 
our attention to an area of the distribution diagram bounded by two values, 
?'i and r 2 . This area will cover a range of (f> from 180° to </>«, which latter 
will mark tlie end of the significant part of the diagram. 

Eipiation (15) gives the relative numbers to be expected in each of the cells 
into which this area can be divided. Their absolute values can be found 
approximately by putting the expected number, P, for the whole area equal 
to the observed number, P. If P is large this can be done without any large 
fractional error. Then the expected numbers for each cell can be ciilculated 
from (15), and the value of F for the distribution obtained. If this is not 
much greater than (?? ■—1), we conclude that the theoretical distribution is 
right. This being so, it is legitimate to proceed and calculate the velocity of 
the a-particle. 

10. The Calculation of the Velocity. 

Equation (15) gives for the area under consideration 

_- 

J,/ 

where, as before, P has been written for P. 

If y be written for and if y is its mean value over the range r\ to ra, 
then 

y(ra-»-i) = QKS(^^^ ,ry (16) 

and it is clear that there will be some value, ro, between n and r, for which y 
has its mean value. This value will be given by the solution of the equation 

■’'•i 

The procedure, then, for obtaining the function y(r) from the distribution 
diagram is to evaluate y for each separate area, using (1C), and by plotting 

X 2 
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the values so obtaiued against the values of ^ (n + rj) to obtain an approxi¬ 
mate expression for g{r). This is then used in (17) to give approximate 
values for ro, the use of which instead of Kn+ra) gives a second approxima¬ 
tion to g (r). This process can be repeated as is found necessary. 

It is interesting to note that in tho special case ol g(r) being linear, that is 
of the form (A-|-B? ), the solution of (17) is 




n'/^'a' + ra'/’Z + l’ 


(18) 


where / = r-|-A/B, etc. 

Tliis simple result, which is very useful as a first step in the approximation, 
shows at once that /‘o always lies on tho low velocity side of the mid-point of 
the area. For from (18) 


ro'<(riVa')‘/* <i (’’1 + ’’»)• 


That this should be so is otherwise obvious. 

In tho actual calculation of the velocity for each area, it is convenient to 
measure ri and rj in divisions of the scale of the microscope, used in the 
measurements of the photographs. If there are q such divisions to 1 cm., and 
if p and M denote the expansion ratio and magnification of the camera 
respectively, while T and p are the initial ten»perature and pressure of the 
gas, it can be seen that the velocity is given by 

V = KiKaw, 

where 

Ki« = 7rN«c>E»/M>, 

= /jTo//>oT;?jM, 

and 

«;< = QS ( 0 m, w) (rj—ri)/P. 


And it will be seen that while Ki dejreuds on well-established atomic 
constants only, Kj involves all the directly measured quantities, and w is 
given by tho results of the statistical investigations. 

The values of S( 0 i, 0s), which are required for the experiments with air 
and argon now to be described, are given below. For the former, the value 
of i; is 1 /3‘6 and the integration was done graphically. For argon, rj is equal 
to 1 / 10 , and the integration was carried out term by term, after expansion of 
the integrand in terms of ascending powers of 17 . It can easily be seen that 
for 17 equal to zero (S 0 i, 0s) reduces to (cot*0i/2—cot*0s/2), which is the 
expression given by Rutherford. The values tabulated are for S( 0 , ir), from 
which the values of S(0i, 08) can be obtained by subtraction. The values of 
cot ^ 0/2 are given for comparison. 



Ang^le of bend ^, in degrees 
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Table I. 




5°. 

10^ 

15 \ 

20°. 

26°. 

1 

30®. 1 

36®. 

40®. 

00®. 

i> = 1/3 6 

1 , - 1/10 


624 

121 '6 

47-4 

27-0 

16'4 

10*4 

6*8 

4*4 

11 

Slf.ir) 

cot’^/2 

___ 

624 

127-1 

64-8 

20-7 

18 1 ! 

12 0 1 

8-6 

G1 

2 1 

1) =» 0 

624 

130-7 

57-8 

32-2 

20-3 

13-9 

10*1 

7r, 

3 0 


11. The Experimmts with Argon. 

The first actual experiments were carried out with a mixture of 75 per 
cent, argon and 15 per cent, nitrogen, since the high atomic number of argon, 



compared with air, results in many more bends being made by the a-particles. 
The distribution of bends made by the 281 tracks which were considered is 
shown on fig. 6. This diagram was divided for analysis into four areas, the 
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limits of which were 3 to 7, 7 to 15, 15 to 30, and 30 to 100 divisions.* 
Within each area the number of dots P between given limits and were 
counted, and are shown in Table II. Below each number P is the expected 
number F, obtained as described above, by putting P for the whole area from 
TT to equal to P for this area, being the limit of <f> beyond which the 
distribution is clearly not in agreement with the theory. The values of P 
below this limit are enclosed in brackets. 


Table II. 



rj - 30 r P . 20 3 8 

r.^=*100lF . 19-9 3-6 2*4 


It will be seen that there is a rough agreement between the two sets of 
numbers. Further, since the value of F for the 16 cells to which the 
numbers relate is found to be 11*3, we can conclude that the observed 
distribution is consistent with that expected theoretically. 

An objection may be made as to the arbitrary nature of the choice of <f)m. 
The justification for the procedure lies in the fact that the observed numbers 
in all cases agree with those expected for the higher values of while they 
are invariably less for small values. This reduction in apparent frequency 
may be real, and due possibly to electronic screening, but many more experi¬ 
ments would be needed to establish it with certainty. The inoasurements on 
the actual photographs were carried down to a distance of about one-sixth of 
a millimetre from the end of the tracks, and their curlyness, so close to the 
end, makes it difficult to place much confidence in the number of small 
angle bends. 

Since the observed and expected distributions are in agreement, for values 
of ^ greater than <l>m, we can proceed to calculate the velocities. 

* 126 divisions correspond to 1 cm. equivalent range at N.T.P. 
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Putting No = 2-705 x lO'*; = IMe;* E = 2e; € = 4-77 x 10-»»; 

M = 6-56 X 10“^‘; we find that 

Ki = 1-03 X 10». 

The values 760, 288,1-22, 1/1-67 and 176, for P, T,^?, M and 5 ' respectively 
give 

Ka = 0-295. 


while the values of w for the four areas are found to be 2-89, 4 81, 6 94 and 
17-65 respectively. 

If we now express the velocities as fractions of the initial velocity of 
a-particles from radixim c, which will be taken as 1922 x 10* cm. jier second, 
we obtain the following values for v/i’o. 


Table Til. 


1 (>-1 rj ) 
»/«o . 


Kange (in cm.) 


6 

11 

22 -5 

65 

0 *047 

0-078 

0*112 

0*287 

4-7 

10-4 

21 *5 

51 *6 

0-037 

0*088 

0*17 

0*40 


Ill the first row is given the distance of the mid-point of each area from 
the end of the track, and in the second row the corresponding values of 
vjvii. Those are plotted as dots in fig. 7. Tlie constants of the straight line 
which jiasses roughly through the points are used to evaluate r© for each 
area, according to equation (18). The last row gives these values the 
equivalent range reduced to centimetres in the gas at 15"^ and 760 mm. As 
circles in fig. 6 are plotted these final values of r/i-o and ro and the smooth 
curve througli the jioints represents the approximate form of the function g{r) 
Owing to the limited number of tracks considered not much weiglit can be 
given to the actual curve, but the general magnitude of the velocity of the 
particles at these short distances from the end of the track is unmistakable. 

* In the ciise of two mixed gases of atomic numbers :i and 2^2 ‘^f which there are 
n, and n,^ atoms per unit volume, the total number of bends is pro|K)rtional tu 

neglecting the correction due to the motion of the nucleus, which can be seen to bo 
small. In these calculations the mixed gases were considered as simple gases of atomic 
number Zq where 

For a mixture of 75 per cent, argon and 15 per cent, nitrogen = 17*1. 

For air Zq = 7*25. 
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Distajice r from end of track, in. divisions 

12. The Experiments with Ah\ 

The next work was earned out witli tracks in air. The procedure was 
exactly as described for the argon tracks except that more tracks were 
observed, but not all of them measured up for all tyjies of bend. The object 
was rather to determine the form of the function g (?’) than to verify the 
distribution with regard to angle over greater limits than were sufficient for 
the former purpose. Thus all bends down to the smallest observable angle 
were counted and measured fordarge values of r, while only bends over some 
larger angle were observed for Uie smaller values, 'fhe total number of 
tracks considered was 1524. 

Putting N = 2 X 2*705 x 10^^ and r = 7*25 e we get Ki = 8*08 x 10'. 

The measured values of P, T, j??, M and q were 760, 288, 1*33, 1/1*62 and 
153*3, which give Ka = 0*295. 

The results of the statistical investigations are given in Table IV, and the 
final results of the experiment in Table V. In these Tables 126 divisions are 
equivalent to 1 cm. range at N.T.P. 
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Table IV. 


011 03* 

30,40. 

j 

4p, 

60. 

00, i(K). 

ri * 3 1 

fP . 

_ 


! 16 



7 

r,- 61 

LP . 

— 


16*6 


5 *5 

r, = 6 1 

rp . 

12 


; 12 



5 

Tj *■ 10 1 

L p' . 

16 -6 


1 0-0 1 

' 


3-0 

01 i 02* 

16, 20. 

20, 26. 

26, 40. 

40, 180. 

- 10 i 

rp . 

16 


10 

0 


5 

rn ■= 20 1 

ip . 

10-7 

i 

8-7 

9-8 

3-6 


01 1 02* 

10 , 15. 

16, 20. 

20, 180. 

r, - 20 1 

rp . 

1 11 

4 

7 

r, «. 351 

L p. 

1 13-4 

3*7 

4*9 

/•, = 36 1 

[p . ' 

' (9) 

0 

10 

/•« '1'* 601 

Lp.1 

26 

1 6*9 

9*1 

- 60 I 

rp. i 

1 13 

11 

6 

/•j = 1401 

Lp .i 

t 17 7 

5*6 

7-4 


'Fablo V. 


rj. 

3, 5. 

6, 10. 

10 , 20 . 

20, 35. 

36, 60. 

60, 140. 

t, 

40 

30 

20 

10 

15 

10 

p"” . 

22 

29 

30 

22 

16 

29 

Q . 

444 

447 

447 

447 

1524 

1600 

v/vq . 

0*046 

0 067 1 

i 0*126 i 

0-173 

0*229 

1 0*334 

k (ry + Vn) . 

4 

7*6 ' 


27 -5 

47*5 

100 

Tq . 

3*8 

7*2 1 

1 14 *6 i 

27 -3 

46*0 

91 

ro . 

3*8 

7-0 

13 *9 

26-2 

45 *6 

89 

Range (in cm.) . 

U *0302 

0 *05551 

0*111 

0-208 

0*362 I 

0*707 


1 

1 

1 





The value of F for this distribution is 13-7 while a-l is 16, so tiiat we 
conclude that the theoretical distribution is the right one. 

The points marked by dots on fig. 8 show the values of vjvo plotted against 
j 4. Xhe curve through these points was taken as linear over tlie 
breadth of each area, and the value of A/B for each part used to calculate the 
values of n given in the sixth row. The points given by the values of 
v/vq and ro were found to lie closely on a curve represented by 

V = 
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Distance r from end of track, in divisions 

Using this expression in (17), the values of ro in the seventh row were obtained. 
The close agreement with the values in the previous row showed that the 
process of approximation had been carried far enough. The last row gives the 
final values of ?'o reduced to ranges in centimetres of gas at N.T.P. The 
points on fig. 7 marked with a circle represent the values of v/vq are plotted 
against the final values of and the comparison of the two curves indicates 
the difference between the first and the last approximation to the function //(r). 


13. DUmsdon of llesuUs, 

The agreement that has been found in these experiments between the 
observed and expected distributions allows us to deduce certain conclusions 
about the dynamics of the collisions. 

In considering the question of the degree of verification given to the 
assumptions on which the theory is based, it must be remembered that 
there will be other aveiage distributions appreciably different from that 
given here, which would be equally consistent with the observations. Tlie 
latitude in the choice of such theoretical distributions will of course decrease 
as the number of observations increase, but with such a limited number as 
are here available, it is only possible to specify the general type of average 
distribution. Consequently, the only assumptions that can in any way be 
considered as verified are those to changes of which the theoretical distribu¬ 
tion is sensitive. 
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Now it has been shown by Darwin* that such a distribution is sensitive to 
modifications of the law of force, the substitution of an inverse cube law, 
for instance, markedly altering the average distribution. Tlius the observed 
agreement can be considered as indicating the existence of a law of force 
not much different from that of the inverse square. But it is less easy to 
decide to what degree the energy and momentum assumptions are verified. 
By far tlie most delicate test of these last is obtained by the study of 
individual branched tracks, into the consideration of which the law of force 
does not enter. 

As to the question of the region in which the existence of inverse-square 
law is supported, it is necessary to calculate the maximum and minimum 
apsidal distances* of tlie orbits corresponding to the deflections considered. 
In the case of both argon and air, the most intimate orbits are those in 
whicli an a-particle of velocity about 0*45 is deflected through an angle of 
about 30®, while the least intimate are those in which particles of velocity 
0 04 Vo are deflected through 60® and 40® respectively. The apsidal distances 
in these cases are about 7*4 x 10”^^ and 5*4x10“*^® cm. for argon and 
3*2x10“^^ and 3*7 x 10”^'^ cm. for air. And since an orbit is appreciably 
determined by the forces at distances considerably greater than the apsidal 
distance, it can be said that these experiments 8ui)port the hypothesis that 
the inverse-square law holds between the nucleus and an •t-particle when 
their distance apart lies between about 7 x 10“^^ and 10^® cm. in tlio case of 
argon and 3 x 10”^^ and 5 x 10”'‘^ cm. in the case of air. It is interesting to 
note that the upper limit for argon is considerably greater than the 
distance of the K ring electrons from the nucleus. From the results, how¬ 
ever, it appears possible that, especially in the case of argon, there is a 
departure from the inverse-square law at distances greater than those given. 

It will be noticed that no confirmation of the magnitude of the nuclear 
change can bo obtained from these results unless the velocities liere calculated 
are independently confirmed. But the discovery that the velocities in air and 
argon are found to be almost identical close to the end of the range, in spite 
of the fact that bends in general are about three times more frequent in 
argon than in air, does indirectly coniirm the assumption. For the range in 
argon of an a-particle from polonium has been shown by Adamsf to bo only 
12 per cent, greater than in air, so that it would be expected that the relation 
between the velocity and the range would also be similar. 

The analysis reveals the existence of a-particles of very low velocity 
•compared with any that had been observed before. It appears that a-particles 


* Darwin, loe. ciu 

t Adams, * Phys. Rev.,* vol. 24, p. 113 (1907). 
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at a distance of about a quarter of a nlillimotre from the end of the track 
have a velocity about 0‘04vi). Now it can easily be seen that this is just 
about the minimum velocity which must be possessed by an «-partiole in 
order that it should impart to a free electron energy corresponding to a 
fall through 13-5 volts. In other words, the minimum velocity measured is 
roughly that at which the «e-particle may be expected to lose its ionising power 
in air. 

There is considerable difficulty in comparing these results with the data 
obtained by other methods, for the reason that these results refer to the average 
velocity of a number of «t-particles at a given distance from the end of the 
track, while all other results refer to the average properties of a beam of 
a-rays at a given distance from the source. However, Marsden and Taylor*" 
have shown that the function g{r) is of the form when the absorbing 
material is air, and r is greater than about 2 cm., while both their work with 
heavy metals as absorbing material and the theoretical investigation of Bohr 
suggest that for lower velocities the speed of the particles will be proportional 
to some higher power of r. 

The present results are fully in accord with this view since, as has already 
been mentioned, the relation 

appears roughly to represent the observations, which are all for values of r 
less than 1 cm. But it does not seem possible without further data to discuss 
usefully the transition between these two approximate impressions tov g{r). 
For it must be remembered that the statistical investigations arc based on 
the assumption that an M-particle of given velocity will travel a given 
distance. If, as has recently been suggested by Henderson,! a large degree of 
straggling occurs in the last few millimetres of the range, this assumption 
will be only very approximately true. But though it is unlikely that the 
neglect of this phenomenon in the analysis can seriously affect the order of 
magnitude of the calculated velocities, it must certainly instil caution against 
attaching undue weight to the exact form discovered for the relation between 
the velocity and the remaining range. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the recent measurements by Kapitza^ of 
the heating effect of a beam of a-rays give, for the average velocity at a given 
distance from the end of tlu beam, values nearly the same as those given by 
the statistical method for the average velocity at a given distance from the 

* Marsden and Taylor, * Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 88, p. 443 (1813). 

+ Henderson, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ voL 48, p. 538 (1921). 

I Kapitza, ‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ voL 108, p. 48 (1088). 
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tvd of each trade. The actual values are shown below, and refer to air at 16° 
and 760 mm.:— 


Distance from source (in cm ) ..... 

6*26 

6 60 

6 72 

7 07 

Distance from end of beam (in cm ) 

0 81 

0-67 

0 35 

0 

Heating effect (Eapitza) ... 

0 400 

0-816 

0 244 

0 084 

Frequency of bends 

0-866 

0-800 

0-224 

0 


If no straggling occurred this agreement would be expected In view of 
the large degree of straggling which dues occur, it is a little difficult to account 
either for this agreement or for the disagreement which would bo shown if 
the straggling were to be taken into account. 

14 Sumvmry. 

1 . Mr. C. T. R. Wilson’s expansion method was used to study in detail the 
passage of a-rays through air and argon, attention being especially directed 
to the latter part of the range. 

2. The frequency of large angle deflections was found from the study of 
the photographs of a large number of tracks, and compared with that to be 
expected on the nuclear theory of the atom. 

6 . The agreement found indicates that the inverse square law holds between 
the nuclei and the a-particle, when their distance apart lies between about 
7 X 10“** and 10“* cm. for argon, and 3 x 10“** and 5 x 10“*® cm. for air. 

4 The velocity of the a-particle along the latter part of its range was 
deteimined from the frequency of bends and found to be as low as ro/20 very 
near the end, where Vo is the velocity of the a-particles from radium C. 

5. No anomalous effect was discovered either as regards frequency or type 
of collision. 

My thanks are due to Sir Ernest Rutherford for his continual interest and 
advice throughout this work. 


DESCBUPTION OF PLATE 2. 

All these reproductions are 3*06 times larger than the photographs 

Nos. 2 to 6 are of tracks in argon, for which p ^ 1'22, M «= 1/1'67. Hence these tracks 
are 2*24 times larger than they would be in the gas at 15°, 760 mms. 

Nos. 6 to 11 are of tracks in air, for which p = 133, M « 1/1-62. Hence these tracks 
are 2-61 times as large as they would be at 16°, 760 mms. 

In all tile photographs 1 cm. corresponds to about 60 divisions of the microscopic scale. 
No. 2.—The long track shows a bond (76°, 23) followed by a short hook near the end. 
No. 3.—A single (10»’, 8) bend. 
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No. 4.—A (63®, 17) followed by a (48®, 6) on the long track. The two images have their 
ends nearly super-imposed. Also a (140% 16) lower down the photo. Note the short 
“ spur to this latter and compare it with the long spur due to the lighter “ air 
atom in No. 10. 

No. 5.-—A (31®, 26) followed by an (80®, 7). 

No. 6.—One track showing an early bend (20®, 65) with a small spur. 

No. 7.—A (42% 19) bend also showing spur. 

No. 8.—A (62®, 16) with a long spur. The left-hand image marked by an arrow shows 
that the three parts of the track are co-planar. 

No. 9.—An early bend (39% 18) with long spur. The unusual breadth of the r.-h. imago 
is probably an optical eftect. 

No. 10.—A marked bend (132®, 18) indicating a nearly head-on collision. The r.-h. imago 
is marked by an arrow. 

No. 11.—A remarkable track showing an (895®, 69) bend. The direction of the 
initial part of the track upwards. The l.-h. image shows the remaining part 
of the track very tiukjIi foreshortened. The long spur shows two marked bends, 
evidently due to collision of the recoil atom itself with two atoms of the gaa. This 
track is the most suitable for accurate measurement, and for it the mass ratio w?/M 
is found to be 3*3. Almost certainly then the atom collided with is a nitrogem 
atom. 


071 the Structure (i7i(l Chemical Activity of Copper Films^ and the 
Colour Changes accompanying their Oxidation. 

By C. N. Hinshelwood, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

(Communicated by Prof. J. W. Nicholson, F.R.S. Received August 30, 1922.) 

When the surface of a metal is exposed to the action of a gas with which it 
reacts chemically, brilliant colour phenomena are frequently produced. In 
some cases the colours are recognised as diffraction colours, produced by the 
scattering of light in the surface film, and not as simple interference effects. 
When this is found the film must have a more or less complex structure, fine 
grained compared with the wave-length of light, but of a coarse-grained 
granular nature compared with molecular magnitudes. Tlie work of Beilby 
has drawn attention from other points of view to the complex structure 
which the surface layers of metals, or thin films of metals, may assume. 

It seems to be of considerable importance to correlate the chemical activity 
of such surface ^Ims with their structure, in view of the bearing this correla¬ 
tion may have on the problems of heterogeneous catalysis. 

A first attemjit in this direction is made in this paper, the reaction 
investigated being the oxidation and reduction of a cupper—copper oxide 
film on the surface of metallic copper. 

The general nature of the phenomena observed is as follows : When bright. 
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rolled copper foil is exposed to the action of oxygen gas at low pressure, and 
at 200—MOO^ C., a film of oxide forms on the surface, and, as oxidation 
proceeds, the velocity of oxygen absorption diminishes considerably, owing to 
the difficulty of penetration of the oxide film. The surface assumes various 
tints, all of which, however, are quite taint, finally becoming black. Its 
metallic lustre is retained throughout. After reduction, a second oxidation is 
brought about very mucli more readily than the first, and the surface assumes 
a new series of tints, brighter than the first, and even qualitatively distinct 
from them. Successive oxidations and reductions take place more and more 
readily until, ultimately, a limiting rate api)ear8 to be attained, which may be 
some hundreds of times greater than the original rate. As the surface 
becomes more and more active (‘hcmically the diffraction colours simul¬ 
taneously increase in brilliancy. Ultimately a permanent colour secpienco, 
with tints of great brilliancy, is established, which may bo traversed time 
after time. The surface loses its metallic lustre, and when in the fully 
activated condition the copper is salrnou-pink in colour. 

During the activation process the structure of the surface film scorns to 
change in the following way : At first the surface layers of the copper foil are 
compact as a result of its mechanical treatment; during the successive stages 
of activation by alternate oxidation and reduction, the copper atoms in the 
surface film are able, under the influence of surface tension, to aggregate 
themselves more and more completely into small discrete units in what 
Beilby calls “ open formation,” and the fihn assumes a granular structure 
freely permeable to oxygen. From the experiments to bo described it is 
possible, in principle, to determine the size of these small granules, and 
although there are difficulties in the way of finding accurate values, it 
emerges clearly that the order of magnitude of their diameter is only a 
small fraction of l/a. The view has been expressed that metallic grains aa 
small as this assume a spherical form.* But Sir George Beilby has kindly 
pointed out to me that the evidence of microphotographs shows the film 
to be lenticular in structure. In the last section of this paper tho 
magnitude of the granules is calculated, for the sake of simplicity, on the 
assumption that they are spherical. The radius thus determined will be 
their mean or “ effective ” radius. 

Each small unit of copper will be oxidised independently, and the extent 
to which it is converted into oxide determines the colour of the diffracted 
light. The amounts of oxygen absorbed, corresponding to various well 
marked steps in the colour sequence, has been determined, and may,, 
incidentally, be of interest in connection with the optics of the phenomenon. 

* Maxwell Garnett, ‘ Phil. Trans.,* A, vol. 205, p. 279. 
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There is a curious difference between the phenomena observed during 
reduction and those observed during oxidation, which suggests an interesting 
mechanism for the gradual activation of the film. 

Experimental Method. 

The amounts of oxygen, or hydrogen, absorbed were measured by means 
of a McLeod gauge, so constructed that it could be used over the range of 
pressures corresponding with the passage of the surface films through their 
various stages of colour. Pieces of copper foil, of known area, were used, and 
very carefully cleansed. 

The apparatus is shown in fig. 1. Bulb A contains the copper, and is kept 
at constant temperature by being surrounded with the vapour of a liquid of 



suitable boiling point. CD is the McLeod gauge in a convenient form, similar 
to that described by Merton * the mercury being raised, or lowered, by letting 
air into, or evacuating D, as required. B is a trap. E is a volumenometric 
device, connected to the main apparatus at the end of u series of experiments. 

In an experiment the apparatus is evacuated by means of the three-way 
* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 90, p. 660. 
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tap F, filled once or twice with oxygen, or hydrogen, and then evacuated to 
the desired pressure, which was initially about 1 inni. in one series of experi¬ 
ments and 4 mm. in another. To start an experiment the vapour jacket was 
placed round A, and the diminution of pre88ui*o with time was observed. 
Except when a reading is being made the mercury is kept at the mark a. To 
convert pressure readings to absolute measure the total volume of the apparatus 
needs to known. The bulb A, moreover, and part of the connecting tube 
are at a high temperature, and the rest at room temperature. To find the 
efiPective volume of the whole, corrected for this temperature difference, 
connection is made to E, and air admitted at atmospheric pressure. The 
increase of pressure necessary to compress from 6 to c is measured on the 
gauge Cr, the mercury in the McLeod gauge always being kept at a by apply¬ 
ing pressure to D. The volume between h and c being known, the eflfectivo 
volume of the rest at the actual temperature of E is readily found. 

With this apparatus it is possible to make measurements with considerable 
precision, as may be seen from fig. 2, in which the experimental points are 
marked on the curves. 


Prtttgrt 

m mms 



In the reduction experiments the minute amounts of water vapour present 
do not influence the readings, since the actual pressure in the capillary of 
the gauge when a reading is made is greater than the saturation pressure. 

Ketention of hydrogen by the reduced copper might have been expected ta 
cause trouble. Only once in the course of about fifty experiments was there 
any indication of such a disturbing factor, and oven then there was no proof 
VOL. OIL—A. Y 
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t/hat it arose definitely from this cause. Probably any minute amounts of 
hydrogen retained are oxidised even before the initial reading is taken. 

Apart from their intrinsio interest it is necessary to observe the colour 
phenomena carefully^ for the following reason. The colours being diffraction 
and not interference colours, depend upon the structure, and not upon the 
thickness of the film. That is to say, they are independent of the depth to 
which the granular active film extends and are determined solely by the size 
and degree of oxidation of the units constituting this film. Below the film is 
compact metal. The active film oxidises very rapidly indeed compared with 
the compact metal below, so that in an experiment not unduly prolonged we 
may regard the chemical changes confined to this film. In order to give an 
absolute significance to a series of measurements of oxygen absorption, we 
must know the quantity of metal which composes the film taking part in the 
reaction. If we know the weights of oxygen necessary for the oxidation of 
two films to the same colour, we obtain the relative amounts of metal in the 
two; and if we know the weight of oxygen necessary to oxidise a given film 
black, that is completely to cupric oxide, then the amount of copper in the 
film is known. Quantitative results on the very large diminution in velocity 
of oxidation as soon as the black stage is reached leave little doubt that this 
does actually represent complete oxidation of the activated film, and that 
subsequent action depends upon the slow attack of the massive metal 
beneath. 


The Colour Phenomena, 

That the colours shown by oxidised copper and by tempered steel are due 
to diffraction was pointed out by Mallock,* who found that a film of given 
tint could be ground away while retaining its colour, which must therefore 
be dependent not upon its thickness, as it would be if interference were the 
cause, but upon its minute structure. Corroborative evidence is cited by 
Baman.f The relation to Beilby's observations has also been pointed out. 

All the quantitative results of these experiments bear this out fully. 

1. In the oxidation of copper, the brilliancy of the diffraction colours 
increases pro rata with the chemical activity, the granular film which most 
eflectively scatters light presenting the largest surface to the action of the 
oxygen. When fresh copper is oxidised the colours are faint and the sequence 
is not constant, but is usually silvery or steely, pale straw, violet, black. 

The permanent colour sequence is purple, blue, green, very light gieen 
(almost yellow), purple, blue, black. These are very brilliant, except the 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol, 94, p. 661. 
t ‘ Nature,* January 26, 1922. 
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«ocond appearance of purple and blue; they appear uniformly ami are quite 
constant in line from time to time. 

2. The absolute amount of oxygen absorbed corresponding to* a given 
eolour depends upon the amount of copper in the granular film, but the ratios 
of the amounts of oxygen required for the attainment of the various stages 
are constant. This shows clearly once moi'e that the colours are structure 
colours. Thus for oxidation corresponding to maximum brightness, as far as 
the eye can judge, of the various colours, we have:— 



(Jrammoa fuprio 
oxide per 1 sq. cm. 
of foil. 

Patio taking 
liglit green uh 
unity. 

Grammes cupric oxide per 
1 sq. cm. of same foil 
after heating for 

10 hours in uir and 
reduction. 

Katio. 

Purple . 

.. 1 

0 *000030 i 

0 41 

1 0 000067 

! 0*38 

Blue . 

0 000043 

0 riO 

1 0000116 

1 0 '64 

Liglit green ... 

0 000073 

1 00 

1 0 000178 

1 

1 00 


The average of another scries of experiments leads to the following set of 
ratios, taking the amount corresponding to liglit gi'een as unity:— 


Purple . 0*40 

Blue . 0*64 

Light green . 100 


Second purple. 13 

„ blue . IG 

Black . 1*0 


The oxidation of an active film must be imagined to consist in the inde- 
|)eudcnt oxidation of each of the small granules composing it, a layer of 
oxide being formed on the surface of each and extending inwards. The 
size and composition of each thus changes, and consequently the colour of 
the film alters. Thus, when the granules consist of approximately one-third 
oxide and two-thirds copper, tlie colour of the scattered light is bright blue. 
Within the boundary of each granular miit of copper or of copper oxide 
there is no reason to doubt that the density of the material is normal, the 
low mean density of the film being due to the spacing of the granules. 

The effects observed during reduction differ in a remarkable manner from 
those observed during oxidation. No diffraction colours appear when a 
black film is reduced, the colour of the film at any stage of the reduction 
being simply a shade of brown, produced by the combination of the red 
oolour of the copper and the black of the oxide. 

At first it is natural to ask whether the difference can be due to the 
intermediate formation of cuprous oxide in one case and not in the other. 
But an intermediate stage of this kind should appear from the curves 
showing the relation between the amount of chemical change and time 
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whereas no such indication is present. During reduction the copper is on 
the outside of the granules and the oxide on the inside, while during 
oxidation the positions are reversed. This might be the cause of the 
dijfference, the absence of diffmction coloui's during reduction being due to 
the great scattering powers of the metal, which enables a small particle 
thinly covered with copper to behave as though it were copper throughout. 

A more probable explanation seems to be that, while in oxidation each 
existing spherule of copper is gradually converted into oxide, reduction 
necessitates the growtli of fresh granules, which grow about nuclei of 
copper, so that the film does not consist of composite units, but is an 
assemblage of growing granules of copper and diminishing granules of oxide. 
The kinetics of the reduction lend some support to this suggestion, which is 
further strengthened by a rather curious phenomenon sometimes observed. 
If tlio film is not oxidised beyond about the green stage, then it may 
sometimes be made to re-traverse during reduction the same colour 
sequence as it passed through during oxidation, the considerable core of 
uiioxidised copper in the granules being suHicient to maintain the original 
structure rather than allow the growth of fresh granules. 

It should be mentioned that heating films of given colour in a vacuum 
over several hundred degrees produces no appi’eciablc change in their colour. 

Kinetics of flic Ojcutation and liedmtiim. 

Experiments at high pressures have been made by Joannis,* Bergerf ami 
Stahl.l Berger finds the velocity of oxidation to be nearly indepondent of 
the pressure of oxygon for pressures from 1000 to 100 mm., and only to fall 
off at pressures less than 100 mm. 

In these experiments the pressures were low, and the velocity both of 
oxidation and reduction was dependent on the pressure. 

Most attention was given to the gradual activation of the surface. Only 
typical results will be given in full, and the general nature of the others 
described. 

Oxidation ,—The formation of an active granular film is u gradual process 
requiring a number of oxidations and reductions. A limiting velocity 
appears ultimately to bo reached, provided that the oxidations are confined 
to the film, and not prolonged so as to eat further into the massive metal 
below. 

The eq\xation connecting oxygen absorption with time is probably very 

* ‘C. R.,’ vol. 158, p. 1801 (1914). 
t ' C. R.,’ vol. 158, pp. 1502 and 1798 (1014). 
t < J. S. C. I.,' vol. 33, p. 1158 (1914). 
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complex, but since the main governing factor is the velocity of diffusion of 
oxygen through the oxide already formed, an approximate description of the 
process should be given by the equation 



kAp 

Pi)—P 


where A = total area of all the granules, 

j) = pressure of oxygen, 

/yo = initial pressure, 

thusjPo—p i^ proportional to the amount of oxide already formed. 

Hence kA = I jt {^o logi>o/i>- (po—J?)}. 

hA is found not to be really constant, though it should be pointed out that 
small differences in^ make large changes in hA, Nevertheless, the variation 
in kA over a series of experiments due to the I'eal change in A accompanying 
the change in structure of the film is large compared with the variations due 
to the imperfection of the formula. Hence IcA serves as an approximate 
measure of the activity of the film. 


1. Oxidation of Fresh Bright Foil 


(3*19 sq. cm.) 
Temperature 302® C. 


Pa 

=s 4 *76 mm. 


1 (minutes). 


r , . , , , ^ 

k\. 

0 

0 


30 

0%32 


230 

0*82 


510 

1*56 

6*4xl0-< 

750 

2*00 

H 0 X10-^ 

1060 

2*93 

9 *9 X 10“< 


2. Oxidation of Reduced Product 
of 1. 

Temperature 302® C. 



^0 =4 5 *01 

mm. 

/ 

t. 

1 . 
a, 

1 

1 

k.\. 

0 

20 

0 

1 *38 

IlOx I0-< 

70 

2*15 

94 X 10-^ 

110 

2*31 

72 X10-< 


3. After four Oxida¬ 
tions and redactions. 
Temj)erature 302® (1 
a 3 ’80 mm. 

r- " ' ■ -^ 

t, 

0 0 
7 0*66 

18 1 *24 200 X 10-< 
40 1 *74 160 X l(r-» 


4. Oxidation of Reduced 
I’roduct of 3. 
Temperature 302° C. 
•“ 4 *49 mm, 

/-^-N 

^ A:A. 

0 0 

6 0*83 180xl0-< 

10 1 *22 200 X lO-** 


. Oxidation of Reduced 
I’roduct of 4. 
Temperature 302® C. 

^0 8 *25 mm. 

- - ^ - ^ 

0 0 
4 0-28 

20 0 -99 100 X 10“< 


In another series with different foil and at 233® 0. the fresh foil gave the 
following kA values 4*2 x 10"®, 7‘8, 8*3, 84 x 10"®, its area being 8*94 sq. cm. 
After a good surface film had been formed by heating in an electrically heated 
tube to about 360® and oxidising and reducing several times it gave a kA value 
of about 150 X 10"®. Although the permanent colour sequence was established 
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it was by do means fully activated for the lower temperature, and after five 
oxidations at 233®, in none of which the black stage was reached and which 
were all short enough to ensure that an inappreciable amount of the massive 
copper underneath had been attacked, /-A value of 4800 x 10“* was reached. 
After this the activity decreased again. 

The values for the experiment in which the greatest activity was exhibited 
may be (piotcd as typical:— 



P- 

P- 

niinutes. 

oIimI. (nim.)> 

calc, for /'A » 

0 

1-23 

l-2:i 

2 

0-97 

0-93 

5 

0-62 

0-61 

10 

o:39 

0-43 

ir. 

0-30 

0-33 

75 

012 

008 


Although it might have been expected that a film formed by repeated 
oxidation and reduction at a high temperature would sliow no further increase 
in activity in a series of experiments at a lower temperature, this appears not 
to be true. Fig. 2 illustrates a series made at 233® witli a film formed l.)y 
over forty oxidations and reductions at 400®. During formation oxidation 
was carried to the black stage each time, duriug the experiments ouly to the 
purple stage. 

The curves are numbered in the order in which the experiments were 
performed. Here, again, the activity reaches a limit and declines slightly. 
The maximum activity corresponded with a kX value of about 7000 x 10“\ 
The limiting rate would naturally be reached when the granular film had 
attained a condition of maximum stability where it was incapable of further 
sub-division, but the possibility of loss of activity by poisoning with traces of 
impurity in the oxygen or hydrogen must not be lost sight of. 

Reduction ,—Joannis at 100-600 mm. found that the reduction was not 
retarded by the copper formed to the same extent as the oxidation was 
retarded by the oxide. Berger found an induction period in the reduction of 
the oxide. This could not have been due to the necessity for water-vapour to 
be produced since water-vapour actually retards the reduction. 

Both of these observations are confirmed by the low-pressure experiments, 
but it was found that there was no induction period at first. As the series 
proceeded and the foil grew more active both with respect to oxidation and 
reduction an induction period made its appearance. 

These observations all fit in with the suggestion that reduction docs not 
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proceed through the original granules of oxide, but that fresh nuclei of copper 
grow at the expense of the oxide nuclei. Any change which depends upon 
nucleus formation may show an induction period, and often is accelerated in 
an aiitocatalytic manner. There are evident signs of such acceleration in 
the curves showing the progress of the reduction with time. 

The growth of fresh granules of copper during reduction oilers a simple 
picture of how the activation by alternate oxidation and reduction comes about. 

Order of Magnitude of the Granules Composing the Film .—On the simple^ 
assumption already made we have 

If the film consist of n granules of radius r then 

^•m^n = A, (2) 

also m, the mass of oxide in the oxidised film, will be given by 

4/37rv’^ii X 5*9 = m, (3) 

assuming the normal density (5*9) of the oxide within the limits of the 
granule. 

These determine r if k is known. This is the main difficulty. We will 
first find some values of r//:. As in most cases the films were not oxidised to 
the black stage, the amount of oxygen corresponding to light green was used 
for the calculation of m with the aid of the ratios given in the section ou the 
colours. Three experiments at 233^ lead to values of 

rjk of 4 X lO”^, 2 X and 1’5 x 10“^. 

At 302° with different copper with films more or less in the state of 
maximum activity 27 x and 29 x 10"^ were found. 

To find k we must obtain the value of kk in au instance where A is known. 
The simplest way is to assume that with new foil when tim metal is still in 
the compact form the measured area of the foil is also tliat governing diffusion. 
On this basis a value of k of the order 10"^ was found for the 233° series, 
which leads to a value for the diameter of the granules of the order 0*005 /x. 
In the series at 302° the value of k arrived at on tho same assumption was of 
the order 3 x 10”'^ which leads to a value for tho diameter of about 0*17 /x. 
Owing to the crudeness of tho assumption which must be made in finding k 
these figures only show the order of magnitude, but would appear to represent 
major limits, since the foil, even in the compact state, almost certainly offers 
to the attack of the oxygen an area considerably greater than its apparent 
area. We cannot, therefore, attach importance to tlie difference in the values 
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found at 233° and 302°, but both sets of values show the degree of dispersion 
of the metal in the film to be very great The particles are small enough 
therefore to assume forms in which the influence of surface tension pre¬ 
dominates. 

I hope to improve the method of investigation by employing films of the 
attackable metals deposited on an inert metal 


On Measurements of Electrode Potential Drop with Direct 
Current and Alternating Current Electrolysis. 

By S. Marsh, B.Sc., Ph.D., and A. E. Evans, B.Sc. 


(Communicated by E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S. Eeceived April 29, 1922.) 

§ 1 . 

The investigations to be described in this paper are the outcome of some 
work by one of the authors on alternating current electrolysis,* in which 
the behaviour of platinum, gold and nickel electrodes, using dilute sulphuric 
acid and barium hydrate solution as electrolytes, was examined for alter¬ 
nating current with frequencies lying between 26 cycles and 80 cycles 
per second. Some provisional measurements of the electrode drop were 
made at that time, but it was felt desirable to examine this feature in 
greater detail. 

The apparatus employed for the purpose is shown in fig. 1. The 
electrolyte was contained in a glass tube EF, 60 cm. long and 4 cm. 
diameter, provided with a feed tube D. The ends were closed with rubber 
stoppers, each pierced with two holes, through which passed tubes holding 
electrodes A and C and an "explorer” B, and a thermometer T. The 
electrode C was of platinum, and remained unchanged throughout all the 
experiments. 

A was the experimental electrode, rectangular in shape, area approxi¬ 
mately 0*4 sq. cm. Electrodes of double and half this area were also 
employed to investigate the eflfect of current density. 

It was attached to a short platinum wire which was sealed through the 
tube, and electrical contact was made by mercury with wires from the 
supply. The "explorer” B consisted of a fine platinum wire (0*05 mm. 
diameter) which projected about 1 or 2 mm. from a fine glass tube sealed 
* S. Marsh, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol 97, pp. 1S4-144, 
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:at B. The distance AB was approximately 1 mm. in all cases. (Vmtact 
was made with mercury as before. 

Alternating current was supplied from a small Westinghouso motor- 
generator set up to 40 cycles per second, and from a Crompton machine for 
lre<|uencies up to 80 cycles per second. 



Fio. 1. 


The arrangements for the measurement of electrode drop are als(j shown 
in fig. 1. The difference in potential between A and B is too small (at any 
rate when alternating current is used) to allow of direct measurement. It 
was necessary, therefore, to make simultaneous readings of the potential 
difference between A and 0, and B and C. That between A and C was 
determined by a Weston standard alternating (and direct) curinnt voltmeter 
reading to O’Ol volt. 

The potential drop between B and C was obtained by a Kelvin multi- 
•cellular electrostatic voltmeter. As the scale of the latter commenced at 
40 volts, while the potential drop from B to C was of the order of 10 volts, 
a small mirror was fixed to a new and more sensitive suspension, and 
readings made by lamp and scale. The Kelvin instrument was calibrated 
both with direct and alternating current, and the results were in excellent 
agreement. 

Experiment showed that a current of 0*4 ampere gave readings on the 
•open part of the scale of the multicellular instrument, and, as a consequence, 
this value of the current was employed throughout. The current density in 
most cases was approximately 0’5 ampere per square centimetre, counting 
both faces of the electrode. 
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The multicellular voltmeter was much more sluggish in its movetaonta 
than the Weston voltmeter, and in order to reduce any error arising from 
this cause, the current through the tube was carefully maintained at 
0’4 ampere throughout the experiment. The frecptenoy was kept at a 
constant value as registered on a Hartmann-Braun frequency-meter. 
Readings were taken every minute on the voltmeters. 

A direct determination of the potential drop from A to B is desirable, 
but its magnitude (usually less than 1 volt) is too small for detection by 
ordinary methods when alternating current is employed. 

Calculation has shown that it would be possible to measure potential 
differences of that order by means of an electrostatic oscillograph in which 
low velocity cathode rays produced from a Wehnelt cathode are deflected 
in passing between condenser plates connected to A and B, and it is hoped 
to proceed further with the construction of such an instrument. 

Normal sulphuric acid was employed throughout as the electrolyte, fresh 
acid being used for each experiment, while the electrodes consisted of polished 
platinum, platinum black, gold and nickel. 

§ 2 . 

Summartj of ItmiUii wi/h B'n’oi Current, 

Electrode Acliwi os Cothulr. 

The relation of electrode drop to time is indicated in fig. 2, where typical 
curves are represented for the various metals. Too much importanoe must 
not be paid to the actual magnitudes involved, .since repetition of an experi¬ 
ment under identical circumstances did not lead, as a rule, to the saJiie 
quantitative results. The type of curve was, however, the same, in repetition 
experiments. 

It will be noticed that with platinum, gold and nickel electrodes, the 
cathode drop increases with time, the curves, especially those for polished 
platinum, being similar in type to the saturation curves in radio-activity. 
With platinum, the electrode drop becomes approximately constant after 
30 minutes. In the case of gold, the increase is not so much as with 
platinum, and in one case there is a suggestion of a second rise after about 
60 minutes. 

With platinum black electrodes, the increase in the electrode drop is 
more gradual. The evidence, in the case of nickel electrodes, is somewhat 
conflicting, but the curves on the whole resemble those for platinum and; 
cold. 
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Electrode Acting as Anode. 

Typical curves are shown in fig. 3. With polished platinum, the electrode 
drop decreases until about the 40th minute and then rises. The rates of 
fall and rise are approximately the same, as are also the amounts of ascent 
and descent. 

In the case of gold, the rate of descent is slightly more rapid and the 
amount of ascent smaller than the total fall. With platinum black, the 
variations of electrode drop are not so marked. 

§ 3 . 

Results with Aliematmg Currents. 

As will be seen from fig. 4, the variation of electrode drop with time is 
very irregular, and there is considerable divergence from the smooth curve 
drawn to lie evenly between the points. It is, of course, obvious that in 
this case the ordinates do not measure electrode fall in the same sense as 
with direct current, for the electrode is alternately anode and cathode; 
and furthermore, the ordinates represent the differences between simul¬ 
taneous readings on the alternating current voltmeter across AC and the 
Kelvin instrument across BO. 

Hence the importance of setting up, if ix)ssible, a low voltage electrostatic 
oscillograph, and reading directly the drop between A and B. This voltage 
would furnish, in addition, a knowledge of the /mn, of the wave curve. 

Platinum .—For the frequencies examined (26 to 80) the electrode drop 
decreases during an interval—the length of which depends upon the 
frequency of the alternating current—and thereafter increases slightly. This 
is summarised in the following table:— 


Size of electrode. 

Krequanoy. 

Time to reach 
minimum electrode drop. 

ITull 

25 cycles. 

40 mius. 

If 

88-6 „ 

30 „ 

M 

46 „ 

26 „ 

it 

00 „ 

80 „ 

it 

80 „ 

16 „ 

Half 

36 „ ! 

! 100 „ 

»» 

33 '5 „ 

i 60 „ 

Double 

26 „ ! 

40 „ 


83-5 „ j 

i 1 

27 -6 „ 


Gold .—^There is the same general tendency as with platinum except that 
the minimum is reached somewhat earlier. 
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E’latinum Anode 
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Nickel .—The decrease and subsequent rise is much more rapid than with 
gold and platinum. The very sudden ascent is due to the solution of the 
electrode in the electrolyte and the consequent increase in current density. 

Black JPlatinum .—In the majority of eases the readings, though very 
irregular, suggest a more or less steady voltage. 

§ 4 . 

Uiscusfiioii of BfsiUts. 

The phenomena occurring with direct cuiTent electrolysis will first be 
examined. As the measurements are made during the actual passage of the 
current, the results are not to be confused with the measurements of the 
ordinary contact difference of potential between metal and acid. 

The phenomena taking place at an electrode comprise :— 

(1) The evolution ^of gas, wliich coats the surface of the electrode with 
a film of bubbles ; 

(2) Absorption and adsorption of gas by the electrode; 

(3) Oxidation of the electrode (in the case of an anode) or formation of 
hydrides (with cathode); 

(4) Chemical changes in the electrolyte. 

The effect due to (1) above will be, at any rate with direct current, of a 
fairly constant nature. 

Electrode Acting as Cathode. 

The gas entering the electrode, being in the ionic state, has a tendency 
to re-enter the electrolyte, and so sets up a back e.m.f., whose magnitude 
depends upon the quantity of gas occluded. This quantity will increase 
with time, the relation between amount occluded and time being 
repre.sented approximately by a curve of the “ saturation ” type. It is 
reasonable to assume that the back e.m.f. will vary in a similar manner, 
and hence the curves representing the relation of electrode drop to time will 
be of the type shown in fig. 2. 

The more quickly the surface layers of the electrode become saturated 
with the gas the more rapid will bo the consequent increase in electrode 
drop. With a prepared surface of great area, such as platinum black, 
it would be possible for occlusion to go on for a considerable period before 
the metal gets saturated. Hence, we should anticipate a lower initial 
electrode drop and a smaller rate of increase with time. 

It is obvious that any agency which tends to break up the surface, thus 
exposing a greater area to the action of the gas, will facilitate occlusion, and 
it is highly probable that the disintegration of the surface, which takes 
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place with alternating current electrolysis, has a very important l;)earing on 
the electrode drop in such cases. 

Since more gas is occluded by platinum than gold, vve should expect that 
the rise in the electrode drop would be greater in the case of platinum than 
with gold. This is confirmed by experiment. 

Electrode Acting as Arnnh, 

In this case oxidation and occlusion are going on simultaneously, but 
for the sake of simplicity, we consider these processes separately. We 
conceive, then, that oxidation of the surface layer of the metal takes place, 
and that in consequence of the disintegration of surface thereby produced 
a larger area of metal surface is oxpose<l to the action of the gas, thus 
allowing oxidation to proceed at an increasing rate. 

The surface XY of pure metal (tig. 5), exposed to the action of the gas, 
would gradually increase up to a maximum; as a consequence, the rate of 
removal of ionised gas at the metal face, by 
combination, would also increase to a maxi¬ 
mum, and the electrode drop, on this account, 
would fall to a minimum value. 

As the thickness of the oxidised layer in¬ 
creases, however, the amount of ionised gas 
reaching the virgin surface XY per second 
becomes smaller, owing to absorption in the 
layer of oxide to the left of XY. This 
gradual accumulation of gas in the oxide will 
produce an increasing back e.m.f. similar in 
type to that occurring when the electrode 
acts as cathode. 

Thus in fig. 3, the portion All of the 
potential-time curve is attributed to the effect of oxidation, while BCL> 
represents the state of things when the removal of gas by oxidation is 
more than nullified by the gradual accumulation of gas in the surface layers. 

If the film of oxide became detached mechanically or dissolved in the 
electrolyte, then it is conceivable that oxidation at the metal face would 
gain the upper hand for a time, and the curve repeat itself. There have 
been indications of such curves with platinum. 

With a platinum black electrode, oxidation would proceed immediately 
at the maximum rate at the prepared surface; in other words, the initial 
electrode drop would be smaller than with polished platinum. Occlusion 
would come into action earlier so that we should expect that the portion Alt 

z 
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of tlie curve in fig. 3 would be much less pronounced, and that the increase 
in the electrode drop would occur earlier. The experimental results lend 
support to these suggestions. 

In the case of gold, the portion AB of the curve is very pronounced, but 
the portion BC is not nearly so marked as with platinum. This would 
indicate that occlusion plays a much less prominent part with gold than 
with platinum. 

In the case of nickel, it must be remembered that the oxide formed is 
soluble in the acid,* and the metallic surface is roughened, exposing conse- 
(juently a larger area for oxidation. Hence, the initial drop AB in the 
curve would be expected. The gradual accumulation of gas in the surface 
layers of the nickel (or of the oxide, if the metal is oxidised at a greater 
rate than it can l)e dissolved) would give rise to the portion BC of the curve. 

§»• 

Phcmmena loitk Altefinxaiing Current, 

There is evidence that the minimum electrode drop is reached sooner 
with high than with low frecjuencies (see Table, p. 332). 

In addition to the processes of oxidation and occlusion already discussed 
with direct curi’ent electrolysis, there is the chemical action between the 
gases liberated in each half-cycle and those present, either in a state of 
occlusion in. or in combination with, the electrode. 

During the first anodic half-period some oxidation occurs, and, in addition, 
some oxygen enters the electrode. In the succeeding half-period, the 
hydrogen liberated reduces the oxide and combines with the oxygen occluded 
in the oxide; in addition, some hydrogen is retained at the surface, while 
some diffuses into the deeper layers. The oxygen of the third half-period 
is able, since the electrode surface is more broken up, to enter more readily. 
It combines with the hydrogen in the surface layers; oxidises these layers 
of spongy metal; and, in addition, diffuses into the layers beneath. 

Since hydrogen diffuses more quickly than oxygen, the deeper layers 
gradually accumulate this gas. Hence, there is less tendency for the 
hydrogen liberated in later cathodic half-cycles to diffuse into these layers, 
and this hydrogen is confined to the layers nearer the surface, thus facilitating 
the removal of oxygon of anodic half-cycles. 

Thus, as electrolysis proceeds, more and more of the gas produced in any 
half-period is used up, and finally (subject to conditions stated in the 
previous paper) evolution of gas ceases. 


* Loc, evt,^ pp. 133| 138, § 7. 
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So far the action of the electrolyte has been neglected. During the 
anodic half-cycle, persulphiiric acid is formed. Hence there is less oxygen 
available for oxidation and occlusion. Consequently, a surplus of hydrogen 
is left over after each cycle, so that even after gas evolution has ceased a 
gradual aecuinulation of hydrogoii still goes on. 

We should expect the electrode drop to follow the same sequence of 
changes as with the anodic fall with direct current, viz., it should decn^ase 
as more and more of the gas is removed by cliemical action, and ultimately 
a slight rise should set in owing to the gradual accumulation of hydrogen 
in the electrode. 

These effects have been observed in the great majority of cases with 
alternating current. Furthermore, it is interesting to record that the 
electrode drop reaches its minimum value at about the same time that the 
gases cease to be evolved. As the frequency increases, the more frequent 
oxidation and reduction will brijak up the surface layers more effectively, 
thus facilitating the recombination of the gases ; hence, the minimum electrode 
drop will l)e reached earlier. 

Variation of Cvrrcnt Demity, 

With electrodes of increasing area (in other words, with decreasing current 
density), one would expi^ct tlie surfaces effect (adsorption) to be more, and 
the diffusion effect to be less pronounced. Hence there is from the start 
a more effective recombination (or action) between the gases liberated in 
succc^ssive half-cycles, and we should expect the minimum electrode drop 
to be reached more quickly. (The subseiiuent rise also should be smaller, 
since, with a more pronounced surface effect, there will be less accumulation 
of hydrogen in the interior. There is ample confirmation of the first con¬ 
clusion (see Table, p. 332), but the evidence for the second is not sutliciently 
definite.) 

Effect of different Mdaln, 

The theory outlined above represents the general behaviour of all the 
metals examined. Taking polished platinum as typical, the following minor 
differences will be noticed between it and the other metals :— 

Gold ,—The results with direct current indicate that the effect of oxidation 
is more pronounced than that of occlusion. The surface effect leferred to 
above should have greater influence than diffusion, and the miuimiun 
electrode full should be reached more quickly than with platinum, and the 
subsequent rise should be smaller. 

WicAc/.—Solution occurs, the rate of solution increasing with frequency. 
Solution of the electrode is equivalent to a rapid increase in the current 

z 2 
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density, and we should expect the diffusion effect to bo pronounced. The 
electrode would get saturated with hydrogen and would offer a big back e.ni.f. 

Exi>eriment shows that the initial drop is followed by a very sudden rise 
us the electrode dissolves. 

Phitinum-Blach ,—Owing to the prepared surface, the rate of recombination 
should be very great from the commencement. No gases, in fact, arc evolved 
with alternating current. 

E.xperinient shows that the electrode fall is more or less steady. 


Simviarif, 

The variation with time of the electrode potential drop of various metals 
has been examined both with direct and alternating current. An attempt 
has been made to interpret these variations as being due to oxidation and 
(Xjclusion phenomena within the electrodes. The conclusions confirm the 
results of the previous investigation on the volume of gases evolved during 
alternating current tdectrolysis. 

We desire to express our thanks to J)r. E. H. Griffiths, K.R.S., for his 
interest in the paper, and to Mr. W. H. Sewell for his assistance in taking 
the observations. 


Variation of the Intensity of Re flected X-Radiation with the 
Temperature of the CrystaL 
By Ivou Backhukst, B.Sc. 

(Coiniimiiicutcd by Sir William Bragg, K.B.E., F.R.S. Received August 29, 1922.) 

On account of the increasing importance of the temperature factor in the 
theory of the analysis of crystal structure by means of X-ray reflection, and 
in view of the fact that no experimental work on the temperature effect has 
been published since the original preliminary investigation by Prof. W. H, 
Bragg* in 1914, it is hoped that the present account will be of interest, in 
which the work of Bragg is extended to a variety of crystals and continuous 
tem|)erature curves have been obtained ranging up to 960° C. 

* See ‘‘X-Rays and Crystal Structure,*' by Sir William Bragg and W. L. Bragg, 
also ‘ Phil. Mag.,* May, 1914. 
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Th(3ories of the effect of temperature on X-ray reflection have been given 
by C. G. Darwin* and P. Debye,f and these agree in that the intensity of 
reflection— 

(1) Decreases as the temperature of the crystal increases ; 

(2) Decreases more rapidly as the angle of reflection increases. 

These conclusions, which can be arrive<l at by general considerations if it 
is assumed that the diffracting centres are in motion due to heat, are 
supported by the experiments of Jlragg, and also by those here described, in 
which, with the notable exception of the sapphire and ruby, the intensity of 
higher order spectra has been found to diminish more rapidly with rise of 
temperature than that of lower order. 

Tlio method of experiment adopted by Bragg was to place the crystal 
inside an electric heater, furnished with mieix windows suitably placed to 
allow of the ingress and egress of the X-rays, and provided with a ther¬ 
mometer arranged so that its bulb was immediately abovtj the crystal. 
Iniensities of the several orders of the reflection from dilferent planes of 
rock-salt and sylvine were compared at room temperature and at 370° and 
311° C. respectively. 

In the present research a similar method was employed, the electric heater 
used being constructed to admit of a liigher temperature range and the 
introduction of a nitrogen atmosphere, while a thermocouple was used to 
indicate the temperature of the crystal. It was tdso found necessary to use 
a special type (.»f mounting for tlie crystal, in order to j)revent rapid loss of 
heat by conduction, and at the same time allow of freedom of adjustment. 
Experiments were made witli a number of crystals, and among these, 
aluminium, carborundum, graphite, diamond, sapphire and ruby furnished 
definite results which, while of the same order as jrredicted by theory, do 
not show good numerical agreement with the latter. Tliis general result is 
the same as that arrived at by Prof. \V. H. Hragg. 

Ahnniniuvi ,—In figs. 1 and 2 are shown the curves obtained for aluminium 
using molybdenum K-radiation, the width of the bulb, crystal and ionisation 
chamber slits being in each case 2 mm. The crystal reflection was integrated 
at a uniform rate over tho whole angular raiige for which reflection occurred, 
lialf a degree being found suflicient in each case. The leak shown represents 
the defh^ction obtained when the ionisation chamber was just out of alignment. 
A considerable number of crystals wore tried, many being unsatisfactory, as 
they gave ])rogressively smaller reflections on repeated heatings, indicating a 


* ‘ Pliil. Mag.,’ February and April, 1914. 

+ ‘ Annalen der Phy».,* vol. 43, p. 87 (1914). 
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breakiu^^ down of the one complete crystal into smaller ones differently 
oriented. 



In tig. 3 the intensity for the reflection in (question is taken as being 100 
at 50® C., the ordinates to the continuous curves representing the corre¬ 



sponding intensities at higher teinperatines. Tlio points are eacli obtained 
by taking the mean of a series of observations, first for 50® C., then for the 
temperature indicated, then for 50® C., and so on ; only the results for 
crystals giving consistent series of ratios being retained. The ionisation 
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chamber was set to take in the whole beam, and the relloction from the 
crystal integrated as in the original method. The deflection so obtained was 
taken to represent the combined intensity of the characteristic beam and the 
heterogeneous radiation. The intensity of the heterogeneous radiation was 
taken to be the same as that in an equal angular range just beyond th(^ 
range of the characteristic radiation. To obtain this measure of tlie hetero¬ 
geneous radiation, the crystal stage and ionisation chamber were moved to 
the proper positions and the reflection integrated as before, the difference 
lietwoen the two deflections being taken as proportional to the intensity of 
the characteristic radiation. 

Owing to the expansion of the crystal, the position of the ionisation 
chamber had to be varied with tlie teinperaturo. 

Values obtained are given below :— 


Temperature 

Intensity Alteration of glancing 

0.). 

(1). 

angle 0/2. 


(100) plane »/2 *= 10'" 4'. 


60 

100-0 

0' 

ns 

98-1 

V 

218 

96-0 

3' 

;uH 

92 *8 

4' 

368 

91 -0 

6' 

418 

90-6 

6' 

468 

88-9 

6' 


(222) plane 0/2 = 17" 40'. 


118 

96 -6 

3' 

208 

88-8 

7' 

318 

96-7 

8' 

418 

82 -6 

11' 

468 

79 -9 

13' 


(200) plane 0/2 = 20° 28'. 


118 

95 -3 

3' 

218 

87 -4 

7' 

318 

801 

KV 

368 

73 -8 

11 

418 

64 -0 

13' 

468 

60-8 

15' 


The expression obtained by P. Debye* for the temperature variation of 
intensity in the case of a crystal in which the atoms are in simple cubic 
array is of the form 

(1) or (2) 

0’571 X 10“*^^ T 

where P sa <f)(pc) is a calculated function of x, given by 

A • 1 £ . A« X 



A = atomic weight, T is the absolute temperature, and Tc is a temperature 
* ‘ Annalen der Phy».,* vol. 43, p. 87 (1914). 
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l»eculiar to the substance under consideration, which Debye calls the charac¬ 
teristic temperature. 

In either (1) or (2) we have, if Ii, Xi, Ti, and 1*2, Ta, are corresponding 
values, that 

1 p—l*(l—coitf)^(;ea)/Xa 

I ^ 1* (I-coi if) ^ (x,)/x, * 

or since 7i\ = 2d sin ^/2 


(3) 


la ^ ^-0*571 X 10-»* . «* . . T, . 2(Ci] 


Fur aluminiuni A = 27*1, and Debye* gives the value of Tc as 39(5. 

For the (100) planes the spacing ^l? = 2•03A, and for the (111) jdaiies 
d = 2*34 A. Putting in these values, the curves shown dotted in fig. 3 were 
obtained. It has not been thought necessary to apply the small corrections 
for the lack of complete homogeneity of wave-length or for the finite breadth 
of the beam. Although the agreement is cpiite good for the (222) spectra, 
there is considerable divergence between the theory and experiment in the 
case of the (200). 

Carboinmdnm .—In fig. 4 the experimental curves for (.-arborundum are 



shown. A crystal with a fine (111) face was used, and there was no trace of 
deterioration even after repeated heatings to over 900® C. Observations were 
made, first with the temperature rising slowly, then with gradual cooling. 
The temperature was measured by means of a platinum-iridium thermocouple 
enclosed in a fine transparent silica tube placed immediately above the crystal. 
With this arrangement the lag of the couple was found to be very small. 

* ‘ Annalen der Phys.,* vob 39, p. 812 (1912). 
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The electric heater used for aluminium was unsuitable for temperatures 
over 600° C., and considerable time was spent in trying various forms of 
electric furnaces in order to extend the temj)erature range. The experi¬ 
mental difficulties were ))eculiar in that the furnace had to be very small 
and yet had to [uoduce a uniform high temperature in the neighbourhood 
of a crystal less than 3 cm. from the large brass table of the spectro¬ 
meter. At. the same time, it w'as necessary to have in the furnace wall 
opposite the crystal two windows for the ingress and egress of the rays, 
nothing ni<»n* than very thin ?nica being perinissibhj for the windows, on 
account of the necessity for reducing absorption of the rays to a minimum. 
In addition to this, the furnace had to ho capable of atUiining a high 
temperature quickly, as it is impossible to ensure the constancy of the 
X-ray emission over a protracted period. Ease of control of the actual 
teinjx'rature was als<i necessary. Furnaces using mixtures of metallic 
oxides or gra])hite as resistances gave higli tem])eratures which were hard 
to control; also it was difficult to avoid local over-lmating. Wire-wound 
furnaces oflered the only i)raclicable solution. Molybdcmini winding was 
not tried, owing to the apparent dilliculty of making such a furnace with 
mica windows sufficiently gas-tight for the use of a Jiyilmgen atmosphere. 
Nichrorne winding was evidently the ino>t suitable, but, on account of the 
rather low melting-point of this material, a high tem])oraturo gradient 
between the winding and the interior of the furnace had to be avoided, 
so that a silica core was not permissible. The furnace that was found satis¬ 
factory was constructed as follows: — 

A tube was made of alundum inch inbuiial lane, 8 cm. long, and .*> mm. 
thick ; two windows were cut in it for the ingress and egress of tin*- X-rays. 
The lower end was recessed, and a sjmal groove of 1 mm. depth and 2*0 mm. 
pitch made tliroughout its length, a hole being bored near either end into 
which nickel rods could be bolted. The nichroine wire was wound red 
hot into the spiral and passed at the ends through the nickel rods, tlio 
latter keeping the wire in position and serving as terminals. Tlic whole 
of the nichroine winding, and outside of the tube, was tiu*ii covered with 
alundum cement, dried and laiked until the cement matured. In this way 
the whole of the heating element was enclosed (tlms reducing risk of 
oxidation or corrosion) in a chemically very inert suhstaiKJC whicli, although 
a good electrical insulator even at high temperatures,* is at the same time 
a comparatively good lieat conductor. Xiehromc wire of heavy gauge was 

* Electric resistivity of alundum is 1*8 megolim-cms. at 1020'* C., and of alniiduni 
-cement, 0000 ohm-ems. at 1100“ C. See E. F. Noi thrup, ‘ Met. and Chem. Eng.,^ vol. 12, 
p. 125 (1914), and liering, ‘Met. and Chem. Eng.,’ vol. 13, p. 25 (1915). 
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used to lead tlie current to the nickel rods, and in this way corrosion of 
terminals entirely avoided. The alundum tube was held in position by 
the three recesses at the lower end, which fitted over narrow steel projecting 
pieces of the open-work steel base of the outer steel cylinder. Loss of heat 
by conduction through the frame was thus reduced to a minimum. The 
space between the core and the outer enclosing cylinder was lagged with 
magnesium oxide, asljestos being used only where absolutely necessary. 
Asbestos sheets were used to separate the ftirnace case and spectrometer 
table and magnesium oxide to protect the latter from the interior of the 
furnace. The top of tlie furnace was closed by four sheets of asbestos 
board, protected by an asbestos high-tomperature compound. With tliis 
furnace a current of under 4 amperes (42 watts) produces a rise of tem¬ 
perature of 850® C. in three-(|uartcr8 of an hour, and over 900° C. in I hour. 

A metallic mounting could not be used for the crystal on account of the 
rapid conduction of heat through the metal. The mounting adopted consisted 
of a narrow alundum cylinder surmounted by fire-clay in which the crystal 
was set. 

Tho points shown in the case of carborundum represent single observations, 
each the result of rotating the crystal uniformly through 1°, with the ionisa¬ 
tion chamber fixed. The alteration of 0 with temperature was very small, 
being only approximately 40 minutes for the Ka (655) spectra at 900° C. 
Below are given some of the defieetions obtained :— 


Temperature 
(/■ (7.). 

ileiiectioii 

Jnteusitv 

(»)• 

(I)-' 

K.(222)— 

16 

21 -2 

100 •() 

202 

20*9 

98 *6 

413 

20-8 

96 *8 

400 

20*7 

97 0 

666 

20'2 

96 *3 

671 

19*6 

92 *6 

827 

18 0 

80 -1 

872 

19*4 

91 *6 

Ka (444)- 

10 

23 0 

100 *0 

240 

22 *7 

98 7 

387 

22*0 

05 7 

623 

20-1 

87 *4 

606 

10 .3 

83*9 

710 

18*7 

81 *4 

808 

17 *3 

75 -0 

Ko (6B5)— 

15 

0*1 

100 *0 

213 

o *3 

80 -9 

411 

4-9 

80*4 

679 

3 8 

62 3 

912 

3 0 

49*2 


The deHections tabulated are proportional to the intensity of tlie character- 
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istic radiation only, the deflection for the heterogeneous radiation in each case 
having l)een subtracted, fn the case of the fourth and fifth orders, however, 
the amount of the latter was exceedingly small. 

It will be seen from the figiiie that the temperature effect on the intensity 
Incomes rapidly more marked as the value of 6 increases ; considerably more 
so than the theory for regular crystals would lead us to expect. If the tiieory, 



as it stands, be applied to carborundum, tlie curv es shown in fig. 5 are obtained, 
'fhey wertj calculated as follows :— 

The specific heat of carborundum at low temperatures has l)een determined 
by Paul niinther,* and taking his value for the molecular heat at 73*o‘’ 
absolute, />., 0 442, we have for the ratio 

Molecular heat at 7>k5 _ 0*442 _ 

iVlaxiinum molecular heat 2 x 5*005 

From a Table wliich Debyef gives showing the values of Ijx for values of 
the above ratio, we have :— 

l/.,- = 0-0775 and T. = 2^ = 949. 

By inserting this value for the characteristic temperature of cai borundum 
in expression (3), together with the values A = 40*3, d = 2*54 A., the curves 
shown in fig. 5 have been calculated. As will be noticed, it follows from the 
theory that the curves for the different orders of the same plane should remain 
unaltered with change of wave-length ; for example, Ka (333) should give the 
same curve as (33.‘»). deferring to fig. 4, it will be seen that a difference 

* ‘ Annalen der Phy«./ vol. 51, p. 840 (4916). 

+ ‘ Annalen dor Pbys.,* v<»l, .39, p. 803 (1912). 
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exists which, on the whole, seems rather greater than could be accounted for 
by experimental error. 

Ornpkite ,—In tigs. 6,7 and 8 the (0001) spectra of graphite for molybdenum 
Ka-radiation are shown in the order of experiment. Since it was noces^ary 



to pass a slow stream of nitrogen through the furnace, in order to prevent 
oxidation of the giaphite, the temperature range was soinciwliat reduced. It 
will be noticed that the temperature increase of 8o0° 0. produced an alteration 
in 6 of approximately 17 minutes. This corresponds to an average coefficient 
of expansion of 26*7 x 10“**, more than three times tlie largest value obtained 
by Fizeau* and seven times the largest value obtained by Muraoka.f Much 
more recent determinations for Acheson graplnto by Day and SosmanJ give 
10**a = 0*55-f 0*0032 t, where a = [1/L] . dlldt between 0” and 1500° C. For 
the range 0° to 850° C. this gives [L—Lo]/Lo = 0*001024 or an average 
coefficient of expansion of l’9l x 10' ®, and would produce an alteration in 6 of 
only 1*21 minutes. The observed value is Iburteen times as great us this. The 
X-ray method of measurement gives tlie ex})ansion along the axis only ; other 
methods give results which are more or less averages of expansion in all 
directioiis in the crystal. Hence it would appear that in graphite the whoh‘ 
expansion takes place in the direction perpendicular to the (0001) plane, and 
it seems probable that a contraction occurs in that plane. It is difficult to 
test this directly, since planes in graphite perpendicular to the (0001) give, 
spectra with very indefinite maxima and in close proximity to those given by 
planes that are considerably inclined to the perpendicular. This is unavoid¬ 
able on account of the fact that the most uniform graphite is far from being 
a single crystal: the (111) planes of the small crystals, of which the substance 
is composed, are more or less parallel to each other, but otherwise the 
arrangement is irregular. There is sufficient evidence, however, to emphasize 

* ‘ 0. B.,* vol. C8, p. 1125 (1869). 

t ‘ Wied. Ann.,' vol. 13, p. 307 (1881). 

I ‘ Washington Acad. Sci. Journ.,* pp. 284-289, June 19, 1912. 
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the weakness of the bonds perpendicular to the (0001) plane compared with 
those parallel to it. The intensity curve for the (0001) spectra is shown in 
9. 



LHavumd, —Figs. 10 atid 11 are examples of curves obtained with the 
<liamond. The alteration of diffraction angle with expansion corresponds to a 
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i 
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mean coefficient of 2*7x10 The expression found by Fizeau* for the 
range 10° to 90° C. is 

J. = T^>(l-ha^4-/3^), 

where a = 0*60 x 10-® and = 0*72x 10-^. 


. * ‘C. K.,’ voL 68, p. 1125 (1869). 
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If Fizeau’s formula were assumed to hold over the range of these experiments, 
viz., 14° to 882° C., the mean coefficient would be 6*8 x 10“®, much greater 
than that actually found. 

No change in intensity that could be measured with certainty was found 
for any of the spectra investigated, although in the case of the (3o3) peak a 
slight diminution was indicated. The intensity measurements, however, 
showed that the change was of the order of experimental error, viz., about 
2 per cent. 

Since tlie bonds between the carbon atoms in diamond must be excep- 
Ibiiially strong, a very small tliermal agitation is to be expected, and fig. 12 



shows tlie small variation of intensity that should exist according to the 
theory of Debye. Even so, the variation as determined by experiment is 
considerably smaller. 

The diamonds experimented on were small and completely bathed in tlie 
incident beam of rays. The crystal itself was mounted in alundum cement 
held in a steel cup 4 mm. in diameter, which could l)e rotated about a vertical 
axis relative to the vertical segment of a circle to which it was attached, the 
latter sliding in another circular segment and so capable of rotation about a 
horizontal axis passing through the centre of the crystal. The whole of the 
steel mounting was little more than a centimetre high and was cemented to 
a fireclay cylinder. In this way a veiy considerable freedom of movement of 
the crystal was obtained, so that any plane could be brought into position 
without any part of the mounting interfering with the direct beam. The 
fireclay foundation was necessary to prevent rapid loss of heat by conduction. 
A nitrogen atmosphere was used in the furnace. 

Ruhy and Sapphire .—The curves obtained for the ruby and sapphire are 
shown in fig. 13, and are of special interest as being the first attempt to 
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examine the behaviour of a crystal which is not cubic, but possesses only the 
symmetry of the trigonal system. It will be noticed that, while the change 
in intensity for the (HO) spectra is very small, that for the (220) is large, 
also that the intensity of the ( 111 ) spectra falls off more rapidly than the 
(222). This apparently anomalous hdiaviour can, however, be explained by 
assuming that the distance between the centres of the aluminium atom pair 



remains constant and equal to the diameu*r of the aluminium atom during 
the expansion of the crystal. It can be shown that the distance ( 7 ) lictween 
the centres of the pair of A1 atoms is 2 73 A.IJ., sinci^ the value for the 
intensity ratio of the Ist to the 2 iid order spectra of the ( 111 ) plane, 
calculated on this assumption, agrees with that experimentally determined at 
normal temperature. Moreover, the relative intensity of the two orders 
changes very rapidly as 7 changes, enabling the latter to be determined with 
great precision. This is shown in the following Table*:— 


y 

Amplitude on 

arbitmry scale. 

' Expected relatire 

intensity. 

1 

1 

Ist order. 

1 2nd order. 

1 . I 

2-86 

10 -8 

35-8 

1*7 

2*76 

18-7 ' 

:j0-8 

0*47 

2*66 

8'6 

56-0 

0-096 

2*6 

0 1 

1 

79 1 

0 


The relative intensity at room temperature is 0*33 (correponding to 7 = 2 - 73 ). 
* I am indebted to Sir William Bragg for these figures. 
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The deorease in this value observed with rise of temperature could be pro¬ 
duced by a decrease in 7 , or a proportionate increase in the plane spacing. 

The mean coefficient of expansion, as deduced from tlie observed spectral 
shift in fig. 14, is 5*01 x 10“’®, and would, therefore, increase the spacing 



between 15° and 950° C. in tlie ratio of 1*00469 : 1 . Dividing 2*73 by 
1‘00469 we obtain 2*717, and for this value of 7 the relative intensity is 
0*27, or 82 per ct^nt. of its previous value. Hence it follows that, if the atom 
pair remain in contact during the expansion of tlie crystal lattice, tlu^ relative 
intensity of the 1 st and 2nd orders at 950° C. is only 82 per cent, of what it 
would have l)een had the distance between the pair centres increased propor¬ 
tionally with the lattice. .In the latter case the (111) curve would lie in the 
normal manner above the ( 222 ) curve, and, assuming this curve to be 
unaltered, would lie in the position sliown dotted. The exactness of the 
coincidence cannot bo real, but it is clear that tlie temperature effect can be 
explained by natural suppositions concerning the changes which tempera¬ 
ture w^ould make in the ndative distances and the positions of the atoms of a 
non-cubic crystal. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my thanks to Sir William Bragg for 
the kind interest he has taken in this work, and to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Besearch for their grant in aid of the same. 

Snminai'y, 

In the present investigation Prof. W. H, Bragg’s early work has been 
extended to a variety of crystals and higher temperatures. General agree¬ 
ment only is found with the theories of C. G. Darwin and P. Debye. 

Ahiminium .—A very marked decrease in intensity was observed with rise 
of temperature, and fair agreement with P. Debye’s theory obtained for the 
( 100 ) and ( 222 ) spectra. 

Carhomndum ,—A special furnace was constructed for temperatures up to 
960° C. and no deterioration of the crystal was observed. The decrease in 
intensity with rise of temperature was much greater for the higher order 
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spectra, and difTorent curves were obtained for the Ka (333) and (333) 
spectra. 

Graphite ,—Only for the cleavage plane reflection was it possible to obtain 
a definite temperature-intensity curve, and for the direction perpendicular,to 
this plane an unusually high coefficient of expansion was measured. 

Diamond ,—No decrease in intensity was found that could be measured 
with certainty, and a very small thermal agitation would be expected on 
account of the diamond structure’s great strength. 

Jiuhy and Sapphire ,—An anomalous effect was observed, since the decrease 
of intensity of the (111) specti*a was greatest tlian that of the (222). This 
may be completely explained by jissiuning that the atoms of the aluminiumi 
pair remain in conUct and do not share in the expansion of the lattice. 


An Investigation of the Colour Visioii of 527 Students hy the 

Rayleigh Test. 

Ky E. A. Hous'rouN, D.8c., Lecturer on Physical Optics in the University of 

Glasgow. 

(Communicated by Prof. A. Gray, F,E.8. Received June 10, 1922.) 

Lord Rayleigh discovered, in 1881,* that if homogeneous yellow is matched 
with a mixture of homogeneous red and homogeneous green, some persons 
require much more red, others much more green, in the mixture than the 
normal. The former have been called red anomalies, the latter green 
anomalies, and both together have Ixjcn grouped under the name of 
anomalous trichromats, because, according to Rayleigh, they are generally 
not dichrornats. Rayleigh obtained matches for 23 male observers. Of 
these 16 agreed with himself within the errors of observation, and were 
regarded as normal. Five of the remainder were green anomalies and two- 
red anomalies. Among seven female observers there was not one whoso 
colour vision differed sensibly from his own. Rayleigh did not publish his 
data, but states that one of the green anomalies had the ratio green to 
red 2’09 times as great as himself, and one of the red anomalies had the 
ratio red to green 2*6 times as great as himself. He states tliat, although 
the number of observers is insufficient for statistical purposes, it is evident 

* ‘ Nature,' vol. 26, p. 65 (1881). 
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that the peculiarity is by no means rare, at least, among men; he also 
states that it would seem as it* normal colour vision were not of the nature 
of an average from which small deviations arc more probable than larger 
ones, but that this would recpiire confirmation. 

In 1890, Schuster* published an account of a more extensive investigation 
carried out with the same apparatus ; 75 individuals were examined; of these 
three proved colour blind; four, of whom three belonged to the same family, 
were green anomalies, while one was a red anomaly. Schuster states: 
<i) that there cannot be any doubt of the real existence of small differences 
following the ordinary law for deviation from a mean; and (ii) that the 
larger differences seem certainly more frequent than the distribution of small 
dilierences would lead us to expect. 

Other investigations on the subject have been carried out by Von Maltzew,f 
Gutmann,J and Edridge-Green.§ Von Maltzew examined 17 cases who were 
obviously not a random distribution. Gutmaiin, unfortunately, gives no data, 
and always takes for granted the existence of two well defined classes of 
anomalous trichromats, the green and red juiomalies, m his work is useless 
from a statistical point of view*. Edridge-Green examined 100 women 
students, and found that 86 were normal, 10 red anomalies, two green 
nnoroalies, while two oepupied intermediate i)ositions, but he also does not 
publish individual readings. 

The question of the existence of the gieen and red anomalies as well defined 
classes, and their relation to the colour blind, is therefore by no means settled 
yet, and it was thought desirable, as jiart of tho survey of the colour vision of 
students which is at present being carried on at Glasgow, to devote special 
attention to this question. Consequently, during the post year, the colour 
vision of 527 students has been tested by an apparatus similar to Ijoxd 
liayleigh’s, and the present paper doscribes the results. 

The apparatus consisted of a spectrometer fitted with a single dense flint 
prism. The latter was set at minimum deviation for Na light. Between the 
prism and the telescope object-glass wixs set up a vertical glass plate, on 
which was cemented a Wollaston double-refracting prism made in Iceland 
spar; this glass plate was held in a giating holder. The light which passed 
through the Wollaston prism was decomposed into two beams polarised 
respectively in the horizontal and vertical planes; these two beams at the 
same time suffered deviations, one towards the base of the prism and the 

* ^ Eoy. Soc. Fvoc,,* vol. 48, p. 140 (1890). 

t * Zb. f. Sinnespbysiol.,’ vol, 43, p. 76 (1908-9). 

X Ibid., vol. 42, pp. 24, 260 (1907); vol. 43, pp. 140, 199, 265 (1908-9). 

§ ‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 86, p, 164 (1913). 
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other away from it. The light which did not pass through the Wollaston 
prism, but only through the glass plate to which the latter was cemented, 
arrived at the object-glass of the telescope without further deviation. 

In the focal plane of the telescope there was an adjustable slit, and behind 
this an extremely good nicol eyepiece, the position of which could be read on 
a divided circle. Both collimator slit and eyepiece slit were kept at a width 
of ^ a millimetre, and the telescope adjusixjd, so that the Na image formed 
by the light which missed the Wollaston prism fell exactly on the eyepiece 
slit. Superimposed on this image were the two formed by the beams which 
passed through the Wollaston prism. Oih 3 of these was exactly the colour 
of T1 green (6351 A.U.); the otlier was a red of wave-length 6300 A.U. 
AVhen the eyepiece slit was vitnved through the eyepiece, it was seen 
illuminated by red, yellow, and green light superimposed. If, however, 
the eyepiece was removed, and the observer looked througli the nicol and 
slit alone at the prism, ho saw the face of the prism in Na yellow and super¬ 
imposed on it the diamond-sliaped Wollaston prism, the colour of tho latter 
changing from rod to green, through yellow, as the nicol was rotated. As 
viewed through the slit the face of the flint prism appeared almost square, 
each side subtending an angle of 6®; the diamond appeared in the middle of 
the square, and covered about one-third of its area. 

The students tested comprised all those taking a course in the optical 
laboratory during the three terms of Session 1921-22, with one or two 
exceptions, owing to absence and some additions; 423 were men and 104 
women. They wore essentially a random distribution. They were taken in 
pairs from the experiment on which they were employed, optical bench, or 
whatever it was, and no one who was asked to make the test declined. Each 
made two settings, one in each of two adjacent (quadrants; suppose, for 
example, these settings wore 26*0° and 127*2°, which are very near the 
mean values, then the square of tho cotangent of half the diftercnce, 
cot® J(127*2 —26*0) s= 0*6748, gave the ratio of the intensity of red to 
intensity of green in the mixtui’e, the intensities of rod and green being 
measured in different units. 

Certain precautions have to be observed in making the tests. First of all, 
at tho wave-length selected for the yellow, Na yellow, the colour chaiiges 
very rapidly with the wave-length, and a slight difference in the tint of tho 
yellow means a large difference in the ratio of red to green. Owing to 
students seizing the telescope too rouglily, these slight differences occurred 
occasionally, but they were always detected, as I read tho instrument after 
every two students. Then the lamp used as source, a 40-watt Osram, must 
bum at the same colour throughout the tests. Before the. investigation was 

2 A 2 
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started, three lamps of exactly the same colour were selected out of a batch 
of twenty; the first burned out and was replaced by the second half-way 
through the investigation. For the colour to be the same, the voltage must 
be constant; as the lamp was simply connected to the town leads the voltage 
was subject to small variations. I stopped the tests on two occasions, as it 
appeared the leadings were changing appreciably owing to a slight change of 
voltage, but I could not be sure whether the change was a real one or not; 
however, it was thought better to err on the side of excessive caution. 

If immediately before the test the eye is fatigued with red or green, a 
different setting is obtained. My usual value for the ratio of red to green is 
about 0*588. On fatiguing my eyes by ga/dng at a strong red light for 
7 minutes and making a setting as rapidly as possible thereafter, I obtained 
0*840, but the eye recovered fully in about 1 minute. On another occasion, 
on fatiguing my eyes in the same way, and reading as rapidly as possible, I 
obtained 0*729 instead of 0*588. Tliis time my eyes took 2 minutes to 
recover. The room in which the tests were made was, however, darkened, 
and of no pronounced colour, so there was no occasion to suspect that the 
results wore affected by fatigue. 

Some of the 423 men were colour blind. These were asked to make a 
setting the same as the others. In every case they had a preference for one 
match, though in one or two cases they stated it was the best of a bad 
business, and one man required to be assisted by leading questions: it was^ 
however, lack of self-confidence he was afflicted with rather than colour 
blindness. As it is very difficult to draw a line between the colour blind and 
the others, they have been entered in the Table and diagram along with the 
others. 

Hitherto, it has been usual to state the results in terms of intensity of red 
light to intensity of green in the mixture, or vice versa. There is no particular 
reason why the results should l>e stated in terms of red to green rather than 
of green to red; both red and green enter into the mixture in pi*ecisoly the 
same manner. The shape of the curve differs considerably according as red 
or green is in the numerator. I have thought it advisable, therefore, to state 
the results in terras of logarithm of ratio of intensity of red to green. When 
tlie logarithm of the ratio is taken as abscissa, inverting the ratio does not 
alter the shape of the diagram, but merely interchanges left and right. 

The results are given in the following Table and in the diagram on 
p. 368;— 
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Logarithm of ratio of 
red to green. 

Men. 

Women. 

Obierred. 

Calouluted. 

Observed, j 

Calculated. 

1-26 and <1-30 

3 




1-80 

<1-36 

.3 




T-35 

<t -40 

3 



i 

I 40 

<1-46 

5 




I ‘45 

< I -60 

2 




1-60 

<1-66 

4 



1 

1-65 

<r’6o 

0 

0*2 


1 

1-60 

<I'«6 

2 

1*9 

2 

0*6 

i-es 

<1*70 ! 

9 

11*5 

1 

3 

1-70 

<176 

37 

41-8 

11 

11 

1-76 

<1-80 

77 

87 

26 

23 

1*80 

<1-86 

112 

112 

32 

29*5 

r-86 

<1-90 

94 

87 

17 

23 

1-90 

<1-96 

38 

41 *8 

11 

11 

I -05 

<0 *00 

14 

11 *6 

3 

i " 

0-00 

<0*06 

8 

1 *9 

1 

1 0*5 

0*05 

<0*10 

1 2 

0 -2 I 

1 

1 

0-10 

<0*16 

i 1 



1 

016 

<0*20 

1 



i 

i 


There were also men at 3*079, 2*230, 2*301, 2*370, 2*633, 0*624, 0*876, 1*085. 


We see from the Table, for example, that 77 men obtained a ratio of rod 
to green, the logarithm of which lay in the range 1*75 to T*80, including the 
lower limit and excluding the upper. These are represented in tlie diagram 
by a rectangle bounded by vertical lines through T*75 and 1*80, and 77 units 
high. In order to avoid extending the diagram too far the man at 8*079 has 
not been represented. 

A Qaussian curve was fitted to all the data for the women, as shown in 
the diagram. Its maximum is at T*82o, and the calculated values shown in 
the Table are the mid-ordinates of each rectangle. The Gaussian curve shown 
in the diagram for the men, and the corresponding calculated values are 
obtained from the curve for the women by increasing all the ordinates in a 
given ratio ; a better agreement might have been obtained by fitting a curve 
directly to the data for the men, but there would have been a certain amount 
of arbitrariness in deciding how many of the outlying observers to include. 

The question arises as to how much of the ** scatter ” of the Gaussian curve 
is due to error of observation, inexperience in making the readings, accidental 
variations, etc., and how much is due to a real difference in the physiological 
equipment of the observer. Each observer made two settings which meant 
two independent determinations; by taking the square of the difference and 
summing for a large number of observers, it was possible to calculate the 
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scatter which would be obtained if all the readings were made by an average 
observer, and it seems tliat about one-half of the breadtii of tlie Gaussian c urve 
is due to these accidental variations. This is a much larger propojtion 
tlian I exj)ected before making the calculation. My own setting is indicated 
by Hi; by fatiguing my eyes as much as possible with red light I got the 
setting H. Never under ordinary circumstances do I get the reading out by 
more than half the breadth of a rectangle either way. But some obsei vers 
are much more erratic than others. 

None of the women investigated showed any abnormality of colour vision. 
Of the men the following ten were very colour blind ; (92) 2*662, (137)2*201, 
(144) 3*079, (146) 0*876, (149) 2'230, \233) 1086, (269) 1*516, (360) .KS94, 
(367) i‘406, (358) 2*370 ; the number in the bracket is the observer's number, 
the other is the logarithm of his ratio. The following four were partially 
colour ihUnd: (244) 1*349, (260) T-547, (274) K33, (405) 1*452. The tore- 
going are entered in black in the diagram* The following were put tlxrough 
a very stringent test, as it was thought, owing to their setting, that their 
colour vision might be defective, but the test showed they were as good as 
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the normal: (105) 1-255, (293) 1*403, (339) 0*624, (342) 1*361, (411) 1*338, 
(104) 1*336. 

We come now to conHider the reHiilts. There in no doubt whatever of the 
existence of aiiiall differences following the ordinary law of error, and it is 
clear that the terms green anomaly and red anomaly have hitherto been used 
in two senses. Edridge-Green found 12 anomalies among 100 women students. 
My 104 women students all group themselves according to the ordinary law 
of error. Edridge-Green consequently applies the term to the outlying portions 
of the normal curve. Schuster, on the contrary, restricts the term anomalous 
trichromat to the scattered observers outside the normal curve. Schuster had, 
altogether, 3 colour blind and 5 anomalous trichromats out of 75 observers. 

I have 14 colour blind and 15 others outside the normal curve out of 423 
men students. The proportion agrees as well as can bo expected. 1 have 
indicated the positions of Schuster’s anomalous trichromats by S, and two of 
llayleigh’s anomalous trichromats by R in the diagrams; these positions arc, 
however, only approximate, as Rayleigh and Schuster used a different red and 
green from mine. 

With reference to the women, if it were not for Schuster's observer, T 
should have said that normal variation covered everything. There are about 
28 men outside the normal curve; if the proportion were the same, there 
should be abotit 7 women; but there are none. It is clear, therefore, that 
normal variation almost covers everything as regards the vroraen. As regards 
the men, I have not yet found a colour blind man who is a dichromat, though I 
have now worked through a population of 1500; trichromasy, in my experience, 
seems to approach mouochromasy directly without passing through dichromasy 
as an intermediate stage.* I consequently do not like the term anomalous 
trichromats as a designation for those observers outside the normal curve who 
are not colour blind, but prefer the terms red and green anomalies. Using 
the terms in this sense, I have thus one or two red anomalies and 14 green 
anomalies. Although some of these have remarkably good colour vision, it 
is not easy to draw a sharp distinction between them and the colour blind ; 
there are intermediate cases. 

There is no doubt that the anomalies cannot be explained as extreme cases 
of normal variation. But they are not nearly sc common as would be 
anticipated from Rayleigh's first paper. And they do not appear to form 
well defined classes. 

Some observers see the red end of the spectrum much dimmer than others, 
and recently a survey has been started to see whether these are extreme cases 
of normal variation, or an independent group. After preliminary work with a 
* ‘ Roy. Soc. Edin. Proc.,’ vol. 42, p. 75 (1922). 
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spectrometer, wedge photometer, and flicker photometer, it was found that 
matching a red lamp against a white light by means of a photometer of the 
gi'easejspot type gave the most satisfactory results. The red light was 
spectrally veiy pure. This survey has overlapped the one described in this 
paper to the extent of about 120 observers, and the following Table includes 
all the colour blind and red and green anomalies of the present paper who 
have also made the photometer test. The first column gives the observer's 
number, the second tho logarithm of his ratio of red to green, and the third 
the photometer reading; a low reading means that the observer is very blind 
to red. The scale has not yet been calibrated, but the observer (357), at the 
one end, sees red about 60 times as bright as the observer (149), at the other. 
The normal setting on the photometer scale is about 18; the Table includes 
the two moat rod blind and two most red sensitive observers yet disclosed by 
the photometer survey :— 


(149) 

2-230 

<0 

colour blind. 

(293) 

T-403 

16-5 

green anomaly. 

(334) 

1-376 

15-6 

green anomaly. 

(339) 

0-624 

1-68 

red anomaly. 

(342) 

1-361 

12-5 

green anomaly. 

(360) 

1-894 

16-0 

colour blind. 

(357) 

1-406 

27-4 

colour blind. 

(358) 

2-370 

25-0 

colour blind. 

(405) 

T-452 

19-4 

partially colour blind. 

(411) 

T-338 

19-2 

green anomaly. 


If we examine the Table, we find one very colour blind man (350), normal 
in both tests; one colour blind (149), and one red anomaly (339), extremely 
red blind. Four green anomalies (293), (334), (342), (411), and one partially 
colour blind man (405), who makes the same reading as these four in the 
Kayleigh test, about normal in the photometer test; and two colour blind 
(357) and (368), extremely red sensitive. So the probability is that those 
who aic abnormal in the Bayleigh test will be abnormal also in the photo¬ 
meter test, but there are marked exceptions; also, from tho nature of the 
abnormality in the one test, it is not possible to predict the nature of the 
abnormality in the other. 
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Tfie Line of Action of the Resultant Pressure in Discontinuous 

Fluid Motion. 

By S. Brodetsky, M.A., Ph.T)., University of Leeds. 
(Communicated by Sir George Groeiihill, F.R.S. Received June 7, 1922.) 


1. The problem of any barrier in a fluid stream is best attacked by the 
method due to Levi-Civita,* of which useful accounts, with extensions, are 
given by Cisottif and Brillouiu.J The resultant pressure for any barrier has 
been given in terms of the constants defining the barrier; but the calculations 
required to find the line of action of this pressure have not been carried out. 
It is our object to supply this deficiency here. 

The motion is two-dimensional. l.et the complex variable z^EiX’^iy) 
define position in any plane pert)endicular to the generators of the barrier, 
the X axis being parallel to the direction of the stream at infinity. We 
define 


n 


_ dylr 


V 


dlf du’ 


where u, v are the velocity components, and <f>, yjr are the velocity potential and 
stream function respectively. Let vj = and define fl, r, 0 so that 





12 = log f = log r-f 40. 


( 1 ) 


The figure shows the z, w, ft planes for such a problem, with the boundary 
conditions, C is the point of bifurcation of the stream-line IC, CA, CA' are 
the stream-lines in contact with tlie barrier, AJ, A'J' are the free stream¬ 
lines. We take the standard dimensions to be unit velocity at infinity 
unit value of ^GA!) as measured in the w plane, and unit density. 

For other values of these quantities we multiply lengths in the z plane by the 
square of «J(Y/CA-f v^CA') in the w plane, and we multiply the resultant 
pressure per unit length of the Imrrier by the square of the velocity at 
infinity, by the density, and by the square of \{^GA^^GA‘) in the 
w plane. 

We introduce the transformation in which the variable r = is given by 

where the point C is given by t = It is immediately verified that the 


* *Rend. del Circ. di Palermo,* vol. 23 (November, 1906). 
t ‘ Idromeccanica Piana,* vol. 2, Milano (1922). 
t ‘Ann. de Chim. et Pliys.,* vol. 23, pp. 145-230 (1911). 
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barrier AC.V' is the semicircle /» = 1, —7r/2 < <r s + 7r/2 in the t plane, while 
the free stream-lines .VJ, A'J' become the two halves of the diameter along 
the imaginary axis, namely T = tp, — Is/os-l-l. 

If the barrier is plane we have 


fi = log 


('] -f e“''>T \ ^ 
u-c—r-;* ^ 


l-hg‘<"«T 

1—C~‘»OT 


■ (3> 


If it consists of two planes meeting at an angle Xtt at C (measured away 
from the streaming fluid), then 

In the general problem we write 

n = \ log +AiT4'l^A2T^-}'7r-^3T’+i^A4T^ + ..., (5> 

= + + ...» (6) 


where the A'^, aU are all real, and the expansion in (6) is convergent for 
It] ??!. The angle between the tangents at C in the z plane is again Xir, 
while the bisector of this angle makes with the a; axis the angle (marked (To):— 

X<ro +Aisin cro +JAaCOS2<ro+J-Agsin 3<ro*^iA4C08 4<ro'4' ...* • ' 


If then we have anj set of constants we can find the barrier and its 
position. 
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2.. la our notation the components of pressure on unit length of the harrier, 
Ivx, lly, and the moment M about the origin in the z plane, are given by 

Ky + tK* = J^ j {,h - ul!i\ 

D'UB B'BB 

M = real part, 

B'EB 

the integration referring to any contour like B'EB, where B' is on A'J', B is 
on AJ, and the contour lies wholly within the moving fluid. If we express 
the integi’als in terms of r we can take for our contour any curve like B'EB 
(see T plane in the figure). It is well known that 


Ex = ~ «l^ Ey = sin cto), (H) 

(see Cisotti, p. 175; Brillouin, p. 195). 

As regards the moment Cisotti does not go beyond giving a formula like (7), 
while Brillouin makes a few general remarks; neither works out the explicit 
value of M, and neither defines the meaning of the term origin ” in this 
connection. 

Since the solution (5, 6) gives us really the value of dzldr, and wo have to 
integrate in order to getin terms of r, it is clear that no origin has yet been 
defined in the c plane. We shall define the origin as follows. Let dz/dr be 
expanded in terms of t ; we shall soon see that the expansion contains terms 
in T*"’’, T*.... Integrate the series without introducing any 

arbitraiy constant, so that we get terms in t**', log t, T^ .... We 
take the origin to correspond to the value of t that makes the expansion thus 
obtained vanish. 

3. If wo use the fact that dz/dvj = and let the symbol ( )~ denote 

that in the expression enclosed by the brackets, — ^ is to be substituted for 
•f t, we can write M in the form 


M = rral part of 


Jl'KII 


But 


• ' eXp.(«lT+ i t« 3 T=’ + |<f 3 r'+ ...), 

so that 1 if is obtained from f by changing the signs of all the a’a. Also 

•llH * (I + 2t sin 0 -,, - - t“) = (1 + (1 -6—V). (10) 

dr 2r' 


2r‘ 
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Hence it follows that ^dwldr begins with a term Further, if we use 
the notation 

^dw _ 2(a~3-ft)S-3) (a-i-f, (ao + t/8<>) 

^ dr T 

+ (ai + tj8i)+2(a3 + t^3)T4' (11) 

we at once see that t^Hwjdr is got by changing the signs of )8, a alter¬ 
nately, 

^ ^ (^-a— 1 (fl^i — tfi-i) , (gp—t^o) 

f T* * T 

-(ai-4/Si) + 2(a3-i;S3)T-. .... (12) 

Again, by the definition of the origin, (11) gives 
f y dr = (g~i 4-- 1 ^ 

J ^ r/r T 

+ (a£o + 4^o)logT -|-(ai-f ty8i)T 4-(a3 + £/ 82 )T*-f- .... (13) 

=s ^-2t<r ^ >i) 

/j» /) 

+ (a,, + ty8«)(log/j + t<T) +(ai4-t^i)p«‘» +(a 2 + t;Sa)/B*'^‘'+ .... (14) 

Hence we deduce tlmt 

1 f f r/O = Vico- 

\J //t - p ' 

+ (ao—A^o)(log/3 —t<r) -f (ai —-f (aa —+ .... (15) 
If we form the product of (14), (15) we get terms in p~^, p”^, log p, 

p\ p\ p\ .... 

Xow let us take the contour B'EB in the t plane to be a semicircle whose 
radius p is very small, so that p-»0. We can then omit all terms with 
positive powers of p. Also the negative powers of p and the log p term 
must necessarily cut out with the corresponding terms in the other part of M. 

Thus ill the product Q H^drJ we need only take the terms 

independent of p, i.r., 

2(^a2ci-2’\‘ cos 4cr -f- 2(flt2)8-a—a-a^a) sin 4or + 2(gia-i + y9i/3-i) cos 2 <t 

4- 2 («i^-i —a~i/9i) sin 2<r4-(ai*4'i8o*)o’*; 
and if we put successively <ro = 7r/2, ao = —w/2 and subtract, we get zero. 

To get the other part of M we have to multiply (12) into (13), and then 
integrate. We get terras in t”*, t"*, t*, ...; r^^logr, 

T“*logT, T~UogT, logT, rlogr, T^logT,.... When we integrate we get terms 
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in logT, T^ T-*(IogT-f J), r-^logr-fl), (logT)*, 

T(logT—1),.... If now we make t = and let p he constant and Hinall, so 
tliat p -• 0 , the positive powers of p can be omitted, and the negative powers 
of p as well as the log p parts of the terms log t, (log ry must be cancelled by 
corresponding terms in the part of M ali*eady considered. This can in fact be 
verified straightforwardly, but it is not worth wliile reproducing the rather 
complicated algebra here. Tlie terms we have to consider are thus seen to l)e 

[4^(a 2 y 8 - 2 —(aj/3-i —log t + (ao^ + (log t)^, 

and we find that 

= ‘TT [(ai^-1 — a - i^i )—2 (a2^-2 — 

Hie form of M shows that we need find only the first five terms in (11), so 
tliat we have to expand f only as far as If we do this and substitute in 
M we get 

TT 

M = ^ <'4 + 4 sin 0 * 0 («i*‘ + 2 ^?i-*“ 2 /^a)-f 16^2 sin VoJ ... (16) 


where, in terms of the A's wc have 

ai = Ai + 2 \ cos ao, (f 2 == A 2 — 2 \ sin 2 o'(^ 

^3 = A 3 + 2\ cos SflTo, ^>^.1 = A 4 — 2 \ sin 4<r«>,.... 

4. I f the barrier is plane then 

\ = 1, Ai = As = ... =0; 

so that by ( 8 ), (IG) we have 

TT 

Ex = TT COS Vu, Ey = TT sin try cos o,,, M = —-j- sin cos <r„. 


The I'csultant pressure is therefore ir cos <r« perpendicular to the piano, and its 
distance from the origin is 

^ sin ffu 

ill such a sense that the nionieut is negative, U., above the origin in our 
figure when <ru is positive. Wo can find the origin quite easily. By (3), (10) 


(t 

dr 


1 + 7=* 

2r' 




and the origin is given by that value of t for which 


i 



"i^") ” t) 


so that p = 1 and <r is given by the equation 

I sin ( 2 <r+cTo) + 2 sin <r + <r cos (To = 0 . 
The origin is thus on the barrier when it is plane. 
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It is not convenient to solve the liquation for o*, and in fact this is not 
necessary. The general value of z in terms of r is 

Hence for the points A, A', at which t=: t=: —a respectively, we have 

sin cTrt -f ^ cos <ro^, ^2 •+• i sin <7o *f ^ cos cro^. 

It follows tliat tlie width of the barrier is 

4 4“ TT cos flr„, 

while the distance of the origin from the mid-line of the barrier is 

^ sin 0*0 

towards A. Hence the resultant pressure meets the barrier at distance 

I sin <ro 

from the mid-lino measured towards A. If then the width of the plane 
barrier is /, the distance of the centre of pressure from the mid-line is 

a, 

^ d-fTTCOao-,) 

the well-known result. 

It is of interest to note that the ratio of the distances of the origin and of 
the centre of pressure from the mid-line is 2 :.*> for all values of <ro. When 
0*0 = 0, the plane barrier being normal to the stream, the two points coincide 
on the raid-line, 

5. In more general cases the expansion of ^^dwjdT in terms of t is often 
impracticable, and we proceed as follows. Using the notation of (11) wo see 
that 

f r ^ 2(a-u 2 ) ^ 

J l_ dr T i 

vanishes when r = 0. Hence its vahu^ for any point t can be written 
f.d/r , 2(a-2-|-i/3-2) . («~i-fi/3-i) 

^ dv ^ ;5 



(oo+i^o) 


} 


dr. 


Thus the value of in terms of r without any arbitrary constants is 
+ + logT 

T 

I rXy'JH’ + 2(g-a+t^-3 ) ^ + __ (oQ + t^o) ^ 

"^Jo ^ T* T J 


(17) 


Now the integrand in the integral in (17) has no singularities inside the 
circle |t| =1, and on the circumference of this circle the only possible 
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singularity is at C, i,€., r = when \> 1. Hence if t is any ])oint insitle 
or on the circumference of tliis circle, except C, we can choose for the path of 
integration in (17) any contour lying within the semicircle delincd in the 
T plane, and joining the origin t = 0 to the point t. Let us choose the 
straight line lying between the origin t = 0 and the point r. Hr is a point 
on the circumference of j t ] = 1, so that p = 1, t = we get 
Z = (a _3 4 ' + (a- 14 * -i) € ^ (^o 4 * o* 




(«»- 4 </3o ) 




+ I I \ => 7 _; ■ pS p 

where c is now a point on the barrier ACA' in the z plane. 

Let a = 4 ; 7 r/ 2 , corresponding to the points A, A' respectively, and use the 
value of dtr/dr gi\ cn by (10): wo find 


Z\ = —(a-3 4t/S 2 )—i)4- :j7r(ao4’^A‘) 


+ f •{ r(l -2/> sin a,, +/>*) ^{ip) 

_ 2 (a-j + tff-3) t (g - 1 4-(^i> + <;8n) y^ 
P' P J 

-A'= — (*-a+ <^- 3 ) +1 (a -1 + </d 1 )—^ TT («„+ <jS(i) 


■^11 + -P 

J (I ^ “‘P 


^'1 (sg-ad’/^/j-a) I i4/ff-i ) _(3^.f 4^/3o ) 1 » 

P J 

wliere ?(«p), are the values of ^ for t= 4 ;/p respectively. The 

straight lino joining AA' in the z plane can be appropriately called the cliorff. 
If D is the mid-point of AA', defining the mid-line of the barrier, we have 
at once 

= -“(a-ad-^^-a) 

+ j ‘[■~^ 4 p§ [(I-2psin<r„ + /3*)?((p) + (l + 2/3sinff„ + /o»)f(-tp)] 

2(a-a + (ff-a )_ (a(i4-t^n ) 1 . 

P^ P J 

A little algebra shows tliat 

Zd = i-| -j^^;^[(l-2/9sin<7-o + p*)?(tp) + (l + 2/)siua„ + p=*)5(-tp)] 

Ji O'ad-drti sin 

¥ 

and that the value of the integrand in the integral of (18) is zero when />=:0. 


(18) 
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If the function ^(t) can be conveniently divided into an even function of 
T and an odd function of t, let these be Zo(t), Zi (t) respectively. Then 
Zu ( — ip) ~ Zu (ip), Zi(—ip)s:— Zi (tp), 

and equation (18) takes the form 

8i« , Z, (v)-i+;i!!±l<2l^2C»E£!)|rfp. (19) 

The co-ordinates xjy, 7/d of the point D are given by (18) or (19), whichever 
is more convenient. Thus for the plane barrier we use (3), and we get 
vD = 1 (1 — r'*""**) = 1 sin 0*0 (sin cro —t cos <ru), 
agreeing with the results already' obtained. 

In more complicated problems we can find xd, yi^ by moans of numerical or 
graphical intogration, remenibering that the integrand in the integral of (18) 
or (19) is zero when p = 0. 

6. Again, by the eipiations of § we have 

\ (-.V——(«i4-4^i)*f («o + /^o) 

I ~ [(1 - 2 p sin <r„+/>=*) ? (tp) - (1 + 2p sin (T,, + ? (- tp)] 

P® J 
Hence we find 

\ C^A*“^.v) = 

== — (sin 0-0 — I ai) — g (aa+ 4 fsin <ro— la^^) 


“j I + (l + 2i>8inffo+/>®)f{-tp)J 

+ .i. (20, 

P=* J 

= — (sill —I «i)—§ («a+ 4 ai sin <7«—tai*) 



Zi(tp) 


Izli 

P* 


sin (To . Zo (/.p) + 



dp.,. (21) 


where Zo, Z\ have the same meanings as in § 5, and the value of the integrand 
in (20) or (21), when p = 0, is 

tV (6«i* sill (To+12 sin aro+ 3 rtir<j+6wf.9 sin o-o— 2t«8—t«i®). (22) 
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We can thus find tlio positions of A, A' relatively to 1) in the z plane, and 
also the origin. The barrier itself can be drawn by means of its curvature in 
terms of direction, and the problem is Cf)mpletely solved. 

7. In some problems it may I)e of interest to have the distance of the line 
of action of the resultant pressure from the mid-line of the barrier. This 
is found as follows; Using Ex, Ey, M as already defined in § 2, the moment of 
the pressure about I) is 

M -“iUjjEy “1“ 2/l)I 

in the anti-clockwise sense in our figure. Hence, by (8), (IG), the distance of 
the resultant pressure measured from 1) towards A is 

I + (^'8—^ i)8i n <7o sin^ o*o —si n <ro — |+ («3 4- sin <tq ) a’d —a n. 


+ 4/^1 sin (Xo)^} 

(28> 

It may also be useful to know that the resultant pressure meets the line 
through D perpendicular to the <lirection of the stream at distance 

1 ^^4 . I \ • o •» . ^ 3 4* sin (To 

( 24 ) 

from J), measured positive on the side of A. 

8 . In the case of the problem defined by (4), so that the barrier consists of 
two planes meeting at C at on angle of Xtt, whose bisector makes an angle 
of (To with the direction of the stream at infinity, we have 
Ui = 2 \cos<ro, == — 2 \ 8 in 2 flro, 0.3 == 2 Xco 8 3o-q, ^4 = — 2\sin4or„, .... 

Equations (8), (16) give 

Ex = ttX^ cos^ <ro, Ey = ttX sin a© cos <ru, 

M = ^7rXsm<roC08<To{2(l—X*)cos^<ro—1}. 

Further, substituting for f in (18), (20), we find 

+ (1+ 2/J sin (To+/!>*) cos (2\tan~> ^ 

\ 1 + /o sin ctq'J -^p 

_LX»co8» <r„\ 




-(14- 2 p sin iro4-p*) sin (2\ tan"*^ 


1 -h p sin (To. 


\ sill <tq cos <7o 
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\ (Xj, —Xx') = — sin (To—i wX sin <ro cos <ro 

i {yx~~yx^ = \ cos (To + J ■n-X* cos* (To 

“ l-7si?^o ) 

+(l + 2/,mn(T«+p*)«in (2Xta.r> 

the integraiulB in the intec^rals oi‘iCD,yD being zero when p = 0, wliile those in 
iO/A““?AO have the values 

sin Co, ^ 3cro—i (^ + cos o*o 

when /)=0. The knowledge of Uio.se values of the integrands is useful when 
numerical or graphical integration has to bo resorted to. 

Starting with any point in the z plane as D, and with a given direction of 
tlio X axis, namely, that of the stream at infinity, xjy, fix tiio origin; 

fix tlio points A, A'. The angles that OA, CA' make 
with the positive direction of the x axis are 

Co + i Xtt, Co — .1 Xtt. 

We can therefore draw CA, OA', and the geometry of the plane is com¬ 
pletely determined. The line of action of the resultant pressure makes 
an angle 

with the X axis, and is at distance 


I sin co- 


2 (1—A,^) cos^ Co — 1 
(sin^ Co + cos* co)^^* 


from the origin, in such a sense that the moment is anti-clockwi.se when this 
distance is positive. 

9. A curved barrier of some interest is that defined by 

/ 1 4- (*‘<^ 07 - \ / 1 -p “• 


where ti, pti, co, oi are connected by the relations 

t\ = tan i ai, sin c = sin oli sin ci. 

Since the value of X is unity, the barrier is continuous at C. For different 
values of ol\, ci, we get fir,st approximations to barriers in the form of 
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tjlliptic cylinders of various eccentricities and in different orientations 
relatively to the direction of the stream at infinity. We now have 

2 cos CTo 


Hi = 2co8<ru- 


(t^ '' 


-2 sin 2cra + 


cos <71 sin ai 
2 cos (To 


cos (Ti sin 0 L\ 


t\ cos <Ti, 

sin 2 (Ti, .. 


and equations (8), (16) give 

a / cos ai V T» • • / cos ai Y 

Kx = TT cos* (To •;- — ) , Ky = TT SlTl (To COS (To ,- — 1 , 

\l-fcosai/ \l+C08ai/ 

OOS^ OL\ 

M= -i TT sin <7(1 cos <7(1 - — -i-r, (1+8 COS CL\ + COS^ «! + 4 siu^ <7()) ; 

(l+cosai)^^ 

while the line of action of tlio resultant pressure is at distance 
— i 77 —^—^:* (1 + 8 cos ai + cos^ ai + 4 sin^ <7o) 

(1 + C(*sai)'' 

from the origin, in such a sense that the moment is anti-clockwise wlien this 
distance is positive. 

The geometry of the z plane is given by the direction Q at any point of the 
harrier, and the corresponding radius of curvature K, both expressed in 
terms of <7 as a parameter:— 


0= ±5+<7u- 


COS <70 


cos <7i Sin Oil 




+ according as <7 <7o, and 

K = *>^^(l+C08 0‘ + g'o) 

cos <70 cos «! 


(1 +sin a\ cos<7 + (7i) 


(1 —sin ai cos<7’—<7i)(J 
1 — sin ai cos <7 —<7i/ 

We also have 

,,D = J-|'-|^i^^[(l-2pain<r«+p*)cos^, + (l + 2/i>sui <r^+p»)co»02] 

2p® p \l+cos«i/ / 

yu- -|*j^i^[(l-2/9ain<r« + p*)8m^i-(l + 2psm<rn + p*)Mn6>8] 

. sin (To cos <r(i/ cosai 

p \ 1 + cos «, / J 
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where 

e, = 2 tan-‘ - ^£21^ tan-» (_ll£I21£L_'). 

I—psin (To coBcrisinai \ 1 — (r\> 

0 ., = 2 _tan-* IJl£^2^ ] ■ 

I + /:> sin <Tu cu8<ri sin ai \l cri/ 

and 

1 / V • /1 . ‘W’ V / cos«! 

H^^a—V) = - sin ^„(l +- coa 



t —p* 
4p*' 


[(1—2psin <To + /)*)cos — (1 + 2p sin (To+p*)cos ^j] + 


sin <r,,'l 



I (?/A—?/A') = cos <ro (1 + ^ cos O-fl) 


cos «i Y 

l+C08«i/ 


I [(1 — 2p sin cr,| +-p*) sin + (1 + 2p sin f p*) sin ^a] 

coso-Q ■ cos «i \ I j 
p» U+cosai/J 


Tiiese give tlie position of the origin referred to the point I), and also the 
distance A A' as a verification of the Imrrier itself, when plotted by means of 
the values of E, 0 in terms of <r. 
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Address of the President^ Sir Charles S. Sherringto7i, at the 
Anniversary Meetingy November 30, 1922. 

The list of deaths from the Society’s roll for the just completed year is 
somewhat exceptionally large. Early last December, within two days’ 
interval, died Hardinge Giffard, Earl of Halsbory, and Nathanikl, 
Jjord Lindley, veterans of the Judicature, elected to the Society in 1888 
and 1898 respectively. Lord Lindley was son of a former Fellow, the 
Botanist, John Lindley. 

Later in DecemlDer died Thomas Algernon Chapman, entomologist. 
From 1868 onwards, even to this present year, valuable papers from him 
had appeared, chiefly on the Lepidoptera in their bionomic and taxonomic 
bearings. 

Also in December died George Stewardson Brady, for many years 
Professor of Natural History in the College of Medicine, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
His work dealt mainly with the Crustacea; the “ Challenger ” collection of 
Copepoda and Ostracoda were described by him. 

Passing now to the present calendar year: James Cottbrill, sometime 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Eoyal Naval College, and previously 
at the Royal School of Naval Architecture before its removal from South 
Kensington. 

John Kirk, member of the Civil Medical Staff during the Crimean War, 
then physician, naturalist and chief officer to Livingstone’s second expe¬ 
dition, thereafter for a score of years trusted representative of this country in 
Zanzibar, and later, after his return to England, frequently appealed to by 
the Foreign Office as a valued authority on African questions. A gifted 
naturalist, his identification of Strophanthus as the source of an African 
arrow-poison conduced to the introduction by pharmacology of one of its 
valued modern remedies. He made large contributions to economic botany. 
Collections received from him greatly enriched the Natural History Museum 
and the Kew Herbarium. The experimental plantation, established at his 
expense, near Zanzibar, supplied observations of the highest value. Important 
Botanical and Zoological species bear his name, thus, Sanseveria Kirldi 
Landolphia Kirhii and Madoqtui Kirkiiy Kirk’s Gazelle. The Kirk Range 
west of the Shire River, was named by Livingstone after him. It has been 
well said that these and like tributes to his name fitly memorialise it 
among settlers in lands secui'ed for them by his far-seeing statesmaneraft. 

James, Viscount Bryce, distinguished writer and public servant, amid 
VOL. oil.—A. 2 c 
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other ceaseless preoccupations, always an observer and lover of the face of 
Nature. 

William Henry Mahoney Christie, Astronomer Eoyal for nearly thirty 
years. In January last, after starting on a sea voyage, he died on shipboard 
before reaching Gibraltar. His period of office at Greenwich was notable for 
large additions to the Equipment of the Observatory and the enablement of 
Greenwich to take its part in tlie photographic mapping of the heavens. 

Benjamin Moore, biochemist, dying little more than a year after appoint¬ 
ment to the Whitley Chair at Oxford. He was joint founder with Mr. Edward 
Whitley, of the ‘ Biochemical Journal/ His scientific interest lay especially 
in the applications of physical chemistry to biology. He accomplished much 
research and inspired much research in younger men. His work was diverse 
and fresh of view. Of an imaginative and sensitive nature, occasionally some¬ 
what impatient of critical control, he chose bold themes and handled them 
boldly. He rendered great service to the Medical School of Liverpool 
University as its Dean through a number of eventful years in its upgrowth. 
A facile speaker and writer, he took active part in various movements for 
new public measures towards industrial hygiene. 

Augustus Dksir^ Waller, died in his sixty-sixth year after but few days 
of illness, A physiologist, as had been his father Augustus, likewise a Fellow 
of the Society. Waller will be remembered perhaps chiefly as the first to 
^how that the electric currents set up by the beating of the heart can be 
recorded by leads from the surface of the human body. His discovery was 
the more remarkable because made in the eighties, long before the introduction 
of the string galvanometer. His method after a time developed into the clinical 
electrocardiography of to-day. He accomplished much' other work as well. 
Latterly the so-called psychogalvanic reaction accompanying transient emotion 
had attracted him; with it dealt several of his latest papers to the Society. 
For the fifteen years immediately preceding his death he had been in charge 
of the London University Laboratory of Physiology, at South Kensington, a 
laboratory which owed its existence largely to Waller’s own initiation and 
support. Physiological experimentation was at once his profession and his 
hobby, occupying his professional hours, his family life, and his holidays no 
less. He was a lucid and incisive talker and writer. Born in Paris, his circle 
of scientific friends and acquaintance was almost as numerously French as 
English; he formed in several ways a living liaison between the French and 
British physiological schools* 

Marie Camille Jordan, a Foreign Member of the Society, held the Chair 
of Mathematical Analysis at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, and was editor 
of the 'Journal de Math4matique ’ (' Liouville’s Journar). His earlier work 
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lay in the theory of groups, and the results of his researches are embodied in 
his ‘Traits des Substitutions,’ where he obtained fundamental results on 
primitive transitive and composite groups and on the composition-factors of a 
group. To him is owing, for example, the concept of a function of bounded 
variation. But his best known work was probably in the region of analysis 
situs; it was he who first gave a precise analytical account of the geometrical 
notion of a curve; and ‘Jordan’s theorem, * that a closed Jordan curve divides 
the plane into two distinct connected regions, is one of the most famous 
theorems of modern mathematics. Much of Jordan’s later work is contained 
in the later editions of his classical ‘ Traitd d*Analyse,’ a work which has 
played a great part in the education of most of the prominent mathematicians 
of our day. 

Gborgb Ballard Mathews, mathematician died in his sixtieth year, after 
prolonged illness. His original work lay chiefly in contribution to the theory 
of ideal numbers. On this subject he was author of the only serious English 
Treatise, a work of which, unhappily, one volume only has been completed. 
He was also an accomplished analyst and geometer, and a critic of acutenes.s 
and range. 

Patrick Manson left a name long to be remembered for pioneer work and 
discovery in the field of the parasitology of tropical disease. He tracked the 
mosquito as the carrier in filariasis, and suggested it also as likely for malaria. 
His paper entitled The Metamorphosis of FVaria Sanguinis Hominis in the 
Mos(iuito,” appeared in the Linnean Society’s ‘ Transactions ’ as far back as 
1884. Keturning from China, the scene of his earlier professional years, in 
1898, he succeeded, during the Colonial Secretaryship of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in getting started the London School of Tropical Medicine. 
The Manson Memorial Medal, this year instituted there for triennial award 
to work of special distinction in Tropical Medicine, is a tribute to Manson’s 
work of example and leadership in that field of medical science. 

Alfred Bray Kempe was a mathematician of distinction ; in the intervals 
left between less abstract pursuits he made himself an acknowledged authority 
on the Theory of Linkages, a branch of kinematical geometry, and on the 
application of Mathematics to Formal Logic, Ho was President of the 
London Mathematical Society from 1894 to 18D6. When later, legal 
duties as Diocesan Chancellor preoccupied his attention, lie yet found 
time to render good service to science as Treasurer to this Society from 
1898 until 1919. By virtue of his office as Treasurer to the Society, he 
was also Treasurer of the National Physical Laboratory from its formation 
until its transference to the Government in April, 1918. His time and 
thought were always unstintingly given to the responsibilities of these 

2 0 2 
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offices. Universally esteemed and respected, he will be gratefully remembered 
for the labour and careful attention and advice which the Society had from 
him constantly throughout more than twenty years. 

Charles Louis Alfonse Laveran, Foreign Member, died in Paris, where 
for much of his later life he had been on the staff of the Institut Pasteur. It 
was while a Military Surgeon in Algiers from 1878 to 1883 that he had 
commenced his studies of Malaria. He was the first to describe and recognise 
as such the malarial parasite, detecting and calling attention to certain 
minute amceboid bodies containing pigment and present in the circulating 
blood. This may be regarded as the initial step in that course of discoveries 
duo to successive observers, more than one of them belonging to this Society, 
which has resulted in the remarkable degree of scientific control of malaria 
now happily possible. Laveran was Nobel Laureate in Medicine in 1907, and 
was elected into our Foreign List in 1916. As recently as 1917 he issued his 
comprehensive treatise ‘‘ T-eishmaniases." Retiring and reticent in manner, 
he continued into advanced life the even tenour of his systematic industry, 
although his most outstanding discovery now dates from more than 40 years ago. 

On June 4 the death of William Halsb Rivers-Rivers cut short in the 
fulness of his activity and powers a psychologist and ethnologist of exceptional 
significance. Indefatigable in research, he had opened up new lines of 
enquiry. His thoroughness not rarely so lit side issues that they were 
seen to be main ones. Thus, a table of blood-descent, worked out for 
a closed island community in the course of colour-vision observations in 
Oceania, opened his kinship method employed later with striking success in 
his “ History of Melanesian Society.” Again, in the research with Dr. Head 
into skin sensations, conjoint originality and freshness of view marked their 
investigation as a re-start in the whole subject. Rivers brought to ethnology 
and psychology along with tlie training of a skilled physician the observational 
flair of a born naturalist. For his career ethnology and psychology in a sense 
competed. As to ethnology he felt strongly that problems were urgent by 
reason of the vanishing of primitive societies under alien influences so that 
the data if not collected now could never be obtained. After starting, there¬ 
fore, as a laboratory psychologist he had later, partly impelled by public- 
spirited motive, become chiefly a sociologist of primitive peoples; he sojourned 
to that end at various times in Upper Egypt, in Melanesia, and Southern 
India. But with the outbreak of the war a greater urgency recalled him to 
psychology. Arriving home from his second visit to Melanesia, he was taken 
by his commission in the R.A.M.C. to the hospital ward, there to deal with the 
psychoneuroses flooding in from the war fronts. He was among the earliest 
to understand those oases. He greatly contributed to the recognition of their 
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mode of causation and to the adoption of rational treatment for them. He 
gave to them the very best that was in him, and in so doing he helped to open 
a new chapter in scientific psychology both for himself and for others. His 
volume, “ Instinct and the Unconscious,** first appearing in 1920, is already in 
its second edition; another almost completed work, “ Conflict and Dream,” is 
to be published posthumously. Rivers, when death took him, was in the 
exceptional scientific position of being regarded as a leader in intellectual 
enterprises largely of his own creation in at least two separate though sister 
branches of science. It is of interest that, higlily trained in introspection as he 
was, he has left a recently written comment on his own method of thought. 

**!,** he wrote, “am one of those persons whose normal waking life is 
almost wholly free from sensory imagery, either visual, auditory, tactile, or 
any other kind. Through the experience of dreams, of half-waking, half- 
sleeping state, and of slight delirium in fever, I am quite familiar with 
imagery, especially of a visual kind, which, so far as I can tell, corresponds 
with that of the normal experience of others. I am able to recognise also 
that in the fully waking state I have imagery of the same order, but in 
general it is so faint and fragmentary that the closest scrutiny is required for 
its detection. It is clear to me that if it were not for my special knowledge 
and interest I should be wholly ignorant ol' its existence.’* 

Among Rivers* characteristics wore groat and methodical industry, and a 
breadth of view which detail, however complex, never obscured. Apart from 
the reticence of modesty he was, as perhaps the above quotation may have 
served to show, engagingly frank; he was also extremely generous and was 
entirely free from all fear except that of missing the truth. 

William Cauuuthers, botanist, for 24 yeara Keeper in tlie Department of 
Botany at the British Museum: his tenure included the time of removal 
of the collections to South Kensington, and many consequent expansions and 
improvements. He had been a Fellow of the Society for more than 50 years. 

William Gowland, sometimo Professor of Metallurgy at the Royal School 
of Mines, a recognised authority on the non-ferrous metals. He had been in 
earlier years assayer to the Imperial Japanese Mint at Osaka. A man of 
many parts, his variety of attainment Is witnessed by the circumstances that 
he presided—in fact in one and the same year—both at the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy and at the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Jacobus Cornelius Kaptkyn, astronomer, elected Foreign Member in 
1910. Early appointed Professor of Astronomy at Groningen, where, 
possessing no observatory, he turned to computational work, and under¬ 
took the measuring and reductions of photographs of the Southern Stellar 
Survey, sent him by Sir David Gill. This and similar work he carried on 
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devotedly through many years. During his studies on proper motion he 
made the notable discovery of the two star-drifts. His latest paper on the 
configuration and motion of the Stellar System was published a few days 
before his deatli. 

Arthur Eansomk, physician, died in his eighty-eighth year after long 
retirement from practice. He was the author of a number of papers on the 
etiology of Tuberculosis. 

James Arthur Pollock, Professor of Physics in the University of Sydney 
since 1899, died at the age of 57. A versatile and extremely skilful experi¬ 
menter. Some of his measurements of specific inductive capacity can claim 
to be the most exact and trustworthy extant. He also carried out an important 
investigation of the ions of the atmosphere. He, as though he had been a 
man of younger years, entered for active service, and did valued work in 
range-finding on the Planders front. 

David Sharp, entomologist, author of many papers, especially on the 
Coleoptera. He was for some years in medical practice. For nineteen years 
ho was Curator of the Insect Collections at Cambridge, and contributed the 
two volumes on the Insecta to the Cambridge Natural History. He was 
general Editor of the ‘Zoological Eecord* from 1892 onwards into the 
present year. Throughout that time he was himself recorder of the whole 
literature on Insects. 

Frederick Thomas Trouton, physicist, a pupil at Trinity College, Dublin, 
of FitzGerald, and later his colleague there. He contributed toward the proof 
by experiment of the common electro-magnetic origin of ordinary light and of 
Hertzian waves. His researches were continued at University College, 
London, on his becoming Quain Professor there, into the effect of charging a 
condenser moving in the plane of its plates; and on the influence on the 
electrical resistance of a wire of moving it in and across the aether stream. 
For the last ten years of his life his activity as an experimentalist had been 
sadly crippled by illness. 

Edmond Herbert Grove-Hills died on the 2nd of last montli in his 
fifty-ninth year. Winchester, Woolwich, a Commission in the Royal 
Engineers, distinguished work in the Topographical Section of the General 
Staff, and Brigadier-Greneral in 1918; these were phases in a life consistent 
in its pursuit of science, and especially of geodesy and astionomy. He was 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society from 1913 to 1915. Of great 
natural ability, with gifts of organising and administration, he will be missed 
from this Society, in whose aims and welfare he took constant and public 
spirited interest, and among whose members he had not a few close 
friendships. 
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Cargill Gilston Knott had been Professor of Physics in the University 
of Tokio, and had early holi;)ed forward in Japan the study of magnetics and 
seismology. Eeturning to Edinburgh, he then became Reader in Applied 
Mathematics in the University, where as a student he had been under, and 
later acted as Assistant, to Prof. Tait. Of his writings, perhaps that best 
known is his “ Biography of Tait.” For the last ten years of his life he had 
rendered valued service to tlie Royal Society of Edinburgh as its General 
Secretary. 

Alexander Crum Brown, died in his eighty-fifth year. Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, he had retired in 1908 
from the Chair to which, in 1869, he had been elected in succession to Lyon 
Playfair. Versatile in and of varied accomplishments, his interests followed 
literary equally with scientific pursuits. 

Henry John Elwes, naturalist and traveller; a collector for whom no 
journey was too arduous. His book “The Trees of Great Britain,” is a 
monumental work. 

Isaac Baylky Balfour, botanist, as was his father, who likewise was a Fellow 
of this Society. Early distinguished in systematic botany he became Pro¬ 
fessor successively in the Universities of Glasgow, Oxford, and Edinburgh, 
and concurrently with his Edinburgh Chair, King’s Botanist for Scotland, 
and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. His special 
researches lay chiefly with rhododendrons and primulas, particularly their 
recently found Chinese species. His whole career was fruitful for advance 
both of Botany and Horticulture. An enthusiastic nature, gifted with 
lucid expression and practical wisdom, was in Balfour devoted unreservedly 
to the service of the science with which, for two generations, his name has 
been conspiciously associated. 

Some here present may happen to recollect that Sir Alfred Kempe, when 
Treasurer, was wont to comment on the longevity attaching to the F.R.S. Of 
the Fellows of the Society wIjo have passed away during the just completed 
twelvemonth no fewer than seven had exceeded their eighty-seventh year. 

Turning now to other matters, it will be remembered that last year the 
Society received by bequest a benefaction from the late Miss L. A. Foulerton, 
who by gift had already founded the Foulerton Studentship. For 
following out the wishes of the testotrix in regard to her bequest, the decision 
come to, on the advice of a large and representative committee dealing with 
the matter, has been that by means of the benefaction there should be 
created ‘‘ one or more Research Professorships.” These Professorships must, 
by the terms of the bequest, be assigned to subjects coming within the range 
of the defined though extensive field of science specified in the bequest. But 
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the step thus taken and the precedent thus set seem sufficiently important and 
novel to be of interest to the Society's whole circle. 

In the words of its Charter, repeated at the admission of each new Fellow, 
the Society is described as instituted “ for Improving Natural Knowledge. 

A main means for that improving ” is discovery. In the case of Natural 
Knowledge the main road to discovery must lie in research. There are several 
ways in which research can bo encouraged, and one of them lies in providing 
to suitable workers the means enabling them to devote their time freely to 
investigation. The Society is fortunate in possessing now to a somewhat 
gi^ater extent than formerly funds that may be considered as permanently 
allocated to this fundamental object. In addition to the Eesearch Professor¬ 
ship whose tenure is about to begin, it has five Research Studentships, namely, 
the Mackiimon, Sorby, Tyndall, Moseley, and Foulerton. All of these are of 
recent foundation; the oldest, the Mackinnon, does not date back yet to a full 
(quarter of a century. The Society's existence extends now to more than two 
and a half centuries; financial help directed to this eminently important aim 
hius, however, come only relatively I’ecently. That it should have now begun 
may be a sign of the arrival of an Age in some respects new; the 
l>eginning of a trend towards wider public interest in and sympathy with 
research. Such a reflection turns our eyes naturally to the progress of endow¬ 
ment of research which has now for some time become evident and familiar 
when we regard America. The Rockefeller Foundation exemplifies munificence 
in that direction. The liberality with which private benefaction across 
the Atlantic has aided and is aiding research undertakings is too 
striking to need insistence on. I would only remark as to it that the 
set of its current, far from showing any ebb, flows more and more. This 
argues that here too, once begun, it will not decline. A movement that 
justifies itself should increase and extend. It belioves us, therefore, at 
this early stage of what may hopefully be regarded as a movement, 
to view as a whole our existing opportunities, relatively small though as 
yet they be. Arisen desultorily and recently, our endowments for this 
purpose, namely, the maintenance or partial maintenance of research workers, 
have yet arranged themselves into sometliing of a scheme. The Studentships 
and the one or more Professorships form together a scries, reaching at the 
one end from opportunities for workers of promise to carry their career 
toward fulfilment of that early promise to, at the other end, provision for 
men of already proved achievement to devote themselves unrestrictedly to the 
full pursuance of investigation wherein they have made their mark. 

A salient feature in the administration by the Society of these emoluments 
to investigators is, that they are in no way tied up for award to any particular 
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Laboratory, University or Institution. The Society lias no laboratory of its 
own, and the Society’s administration of the emoluments takes advantage of 
the facilities of existing research institutions, University or other, arnl endows 
its appropriately selected workers wherever in those institutions they may 
happen to be, presupposing always the existence there of due facilities for 
their researches. Our research emoluments, therefore, do not compete with or 
tend to deplete existing research institutions, but to co-operate with and 
reinforce them. They do not withdraw the researcher from the University or 
other research Institute to which he already belongs. Tliis dovetailing in 
vvitli existent research appears especially important in its regard to the 
Universities, because it affords help, needed by Universities, for the 
execution of research; and it seems a happy feature of the scheme that it 
assists research where that can be prosecuted in contact, so to say, with students, 
thus tending to promote research schools. 

And while on the subject of co-operation as a factor in the promotion of 
research I would advert for a moment to wider co-operation in that aim. The 
Itockefeller Foundation mentioned just now supplies an instance. Breadth 
of outlook and sympatliy truly noble characterizes the distribution of the 
Ilockefeller donations to research. Privately endowed Corporation as it is, 
its disbursements cross national frontiers with a liberality that sets 
a high example of the combination of nationhoods in the cause of 
scientific discovery. In London, University College had a great Kockefeller 
gift last year. In the present year has come from the Foundation promise 
of a larger gift to the British Government for the establishment of a School 
of Hygiene in Ixindon, for the better recruitment and development of the 
services of Preventive Medicine not only in this country itself but throughout 
tlie Empire. And again in this present year in Montreal, a great gift is 
extended from the Ilockefeller Foundation to Science and Medicine at McGill 
University in memory of the McGill’s fallen in the war. The Foundation, 
by its courtesy and liospitality, has been the means, not once but often, of 
personal opportunity for exchange of scientific ideas and experience between 
investigators in America and Europe. There can be in the history of 
research benefactions none of better augury for tho widening of international 
co-operation than that of the Kockefeller Foundacion. And turning to tlie 
Society’s own experience in the present year we have an admirable instance 
of wide co-operation in tho High Altitude Expedition to Peru, under 
Mr. Barcroft’s leadership. For that expedition, to the great advantage of the 
undertaking, there co-operated along with this Society, both as regards men 
and money, Toronto University and the Harvard Medical School, along with 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. 
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And it is pleasing in reviewing the past year to note the international mark 
of appreciation which has come to two of the Fellows of the Society, in the 
award of the Nobel Prizes for Physics and Chemistry to Dr. Aston and to 
Prof. Soddy respectively. 

Finally, of events in Biological Science in the past year I may mention 
one that is attracting attention at this time. In tlie Physiological Laboratory of 
Toronto University has been prepared a pancreatic extract possessing striking 
power over the carbohydrate metabolism of the body. Potent as it is, experi¬ 
ence with it is still limited. Work of urgency is required with what may i)rove 
to be a desired remedy; the first programme is further investigation of the 
extract's full properties, with caution as to raising hopes which practice may 
hut partly fulfil. Such are the considerations which weigh with the Canadian— 
and the discovery is Canadian—University to whom the discovery is due. In 
this country the Medical Research Council has undertaken public-spirited 
direction of the extract's preparation and of further determination of its 
properties. 

The physiological gteps of the discovery may be briefly outlined thus:— 

Destruction of the pancreas is well known to produce in the dog a diabetes¬ 
like condition, rapidly fatal. The liver's stoi'e of glycogen is lost, and cannot 
1)0 renewed by e\'en liberal supply of its normal source, carbohydrate food. 
Sugar formation from proteins ensues, with rapid wasting of the tissues; at 
the same time the blood is surcharged with sugar, and the tissues are unable to 
make use of sugar. In a normal animal, glucose put into the circulation raises 
the ratio of COj expired to Oxygen absorbed, because the tissues consume the 
sugar. But glucose similarly introduced into the dopancreated diabetic 
animal docs not raise the respiratory quotient; the tissues no longer consume 
the sugar. 

The inference has long been that the pancreas produces some substance 
enabling the body to make use of sugar—some substance that in fact should 
control certain forms,of diabetes. At Toronto there seems to have been secured 
the extraction of that substance. 

The pancreas consists of two structures intimately commingled. The one, 
secreting cells set round ducts into which they pour the pancreatic juice, 
potently digestive. The other, scattered in tiny islets seemingly unrelated to* 
the ducts though closely related to the blood channels. The want of success 
of pancreatic extracts in mitigating a diabetic condition might be due to* 
digestive powers of the juice cells destroying an anti-diabetic substance of the 
islet-cells. Dr. F. C. Banting, determined to avoid this possibility by 
j)reparing extracts made from the pancreas after its trypsin-yielding cells, 
had been selectively brought to atrophy by ligation of the gland ducts. 
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Ho and Mr. Best, a collaborator who joined him, oveicominj^ foiruidable 
difficulties of technique, succeeded in preparing the roquiretl material, and in 
examining the effect of extract upon diabetic depancreated dogs. They 
found the sugar fall both in the blood and urine, and that the animals, instead 
of dying in three weeks, remained, while treated, in excellent condition. Tlie 
further prosecution of the work subseciuently engaged other collaborators : 
to mention tliem in alpliabetical ()rder, Collip, Hepburn, I^tchford, Maclood 
and Noble; of these Prof. Macleod, himself Director of the Toronto 
Physiological Ijaboratory, is well known as a skilled authority in experiments 
on carbohydrate metabolism, and Dr. Collip is Professor of Bio-Chemistry in 
the University of Alberta, though temporarily working at Toronto. With 
team work, advance has proceeded relatively quickly, and successful extracts 
are now obtained from ordinary ox and other pancreas. 

Of much physiological interest is the fact that the active principle in the 
extract seems one norvuilly controlling the blood-sugar in health, its injection 
rapidly lessens the blood-sugar in normal animals. 

The extract, addetl to a simple perfusion fluid containing a little glucose and 
streamed through the isolated rabbit heart, increases three- or fourfold the 
heart’s uptake of sugar from tlie fluid. The extract sometimes evokes serious 
nervous disturbances seemingly associated with extreme fall in the amount 
of the blood-sugar. 

Administered to diabetic depancreated animals, the extract brings re¬ 
appearance of the liver’s glycogen store, while bringing down the sugar excess 
in the blood and the excretion of sugar and acetone in the urine; and it 
enables the diabetic organism to consume sugar. It also lessens or prevents 
hyperglycacmia produced in animals in several other ways. 

Gratifying success has already attended the use of this extract in the relief 
of diabetic patients; much further research is, however, yet needed for develop¬ 
ment of the methods of extraction and of the routine use of the active 
principle. 

The important pliysiological advance thus just reached comesas a fit reward 
to those who have achieved it. It is of course as the striking crowning 
of steady work pursued by many various workers through many earlier years 
Such work, we may remember, lay often open to charge by the unenlightened 
of being merely academic and fruitless; its reward [;eing at the time simply 
the intrinsic scientific interest of the facts obtained. The Toronto investi¬ 
gators we may l)e sure would say with Pasteur, "‘To have the fruit there 
must have been cultivation of the tree.” Fart of the merit of the recent 
successful investigation has been its appreciation of possibilities indicated by 
previous work. But that merit is after all only a preliminary to the main 
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achievement. The actual achievement is the deserved success of a bold 
attack conducted with conviction and determination, and carried through in 
the face of formidable experimental difficulties. High praise is due to 
Dr. Banting and Mr. Best and to their subsequent collaborators. 

Finally, I must not conclude without mention of two events which 
have happened only to-day. This afternoon the first appointment to 
the Foiilerton Professorship has been made. Prof. Starling has been 
elected to it; an election of happy augury for the success of the Professor¬ 
ship. The fine work he has done is well known not only to us of this 
Society but to Physiology and Medicine throughout the world. As first 
Foiilerton Professor he is tiie distinguished forerunner of wliat we may hope 
will be a long line of distinguished successors in the Foulerton Chair. 

Also this afternoon the Society has received at the hands of Sir Uichard 
Threlfall and Dr. Scott on behalf of the subscribers the gift of a portrait of 
Sir Joseph Thomson. The portrait is by Mr. Fiddes Watt, an admirable 
work of art and a striking likeness. In the Society's rooms it will be 
a cherished memento of one whose scientific achievements are a source of 
pride to the whole Society, of one whose services as President and in other 
capacities the Society holds in grateful remembrance, and of one whose 
presence at the Society, always valued as it is, the Society is glad to have this 
afternoon and liopes will long continue to bo frequent. The portrait will 
typify on our walls much of the very best of the Society's tradition. 

I now proceed to the presentation of the Medals. 

The Copley Medal is awarded to Sir Ernest llutherford. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford early turned his attention to the ionising radiations 
discovered by Bec(iucrel. He showed tliat these rays could be divided into 
three classes, a, yS and 7 , according to their penetrative and other properties. 
The ^ rays were rapidly moving electrons. He showed that the a rays were 
much heavier, and subsequently ho proved them to be helium atoms with a 
positive charge equal to twice that of the electron. The 7 rays were of 
electro-magnetic type and were not deflected by a magnetic field. 

With characteristic relentlessness he investigated irregularities noted in the 
ionisation produced by thorium compounds, and was led to the discovery of 
the intluced activity and the emanations. The latter he proved to be radio 
active gases. A study of the time-changes of these brought him in col¬ 
laboration with Prof. Soddy to put forward the theory of natural atomic trans¬ 
mutations, confirmed experimentally in various ways. More recently, he and 
his pupils have been especially concerned with the deflections of a particles in 
their passage through matter. In result of his experiments ho was led to the 
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view that the positive electric charge in the atom is confineil to a minute 
nuclear region in the atom, that that region comprises nearly the whole mass 
of the atom and has a charge ecpial to the electronic charge multiplied by the 
atomic number of the element. 

In this work the a i)articles were located by the scintillations which they 
produced on a zinc sulphide screen. It was found that when the screen was 
beyond reach of the original a particles a number, relatively small, of 
scintillations still remained. Hy careful analysis of this phenomenon he has 
shown that in gome cases these additional effects must be due to hydrogen 
atoms ejected from the nuclei of the different elements by the bombarding 
a particles, and that this disruption takes place at expense of energy latent in 
the disrupting atom. Thus he has passed on from discovering the natural 
transmutation of the elements to pnxlucing and successfully observing the 
artificial transmutation of them. 

The Eumford Medal is awarded to Prof. Pieter Zeeman. 

Prof. Zeeman’s discovery of tlie splitting up of spectroscopic lines under the 
influence of magnetic force had important results, not only owing to its 
theoretical consequences, but also in its applications to Celestial Physics, 
enabling astronomers to trace magnetic effects at the surface of the sun. 
Among Zeeman’s sub8e([uent contributions to science, 8i>ecial reference may 
be made to a recent investigation dealing with the })ropagation of light in 
moving bodies. In all earlier experiments the dispersion of light in the 
medium was neglected, and the irregularities in the flow of the liquid,, 
constituting the moving body, prevented accurate measurements. Zeeman 
set himself the task of obtaining greater accuracy, and for this purpose to 
investigate the effects in solid substances such as (piartz or ghiss, giving to 
these bodies an oscillatory velocity, and applying an instantaneous photo- 
gi’aphic method, the exposure taking place when the velocity was at its 
maximum. Both the optical and mechanical arrangements presented con¬ 
siderable difficulties requiring all the skill of an accomplished experimenter. 

A Koyal Medal is awarded to Mr. Joseph Barcroft. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Barcroft has been prominent among 
physiologists, owing to his researches on the respiratory function of the blood 
and its relation to the activity of the tissues. He has with various 
collaborators worked out the changes in the normal consumption of oxygen 
accompanying functional activity in various representative organs—salivary 
gland, kidney, cardiac and skeletal muscle and liver. He has also worked out 
and thrown new light on the meaning of the dissociation curve for oxygea. 
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exhibited by blood and by pure lueinoglobin, and on the influence of dissolved 
salts upon that curve. In prosecution of research on respiratory he has 
explored the conditions of life at high altitudes, himself being leader of two 
expeditions for that purpose, one to Monte Rosa and a second late last year 
to the high Andes, l)ringiug back this year observations of decisive import¬ 
ance. His work is of fundamental cliaracter and high precision and a 
number of his methods have now jiussed into world-wide use. 

A Royal Medal is awarded to Mr. Charles Thomas Rees Wilson. 

Previous work liaving shown the important part played by dust particles 
in the condensation of super-saturated vapour, to Mr. Wilson is due the 
demonstration that the ions produced hy the passages of X-ray act in a 
similar manner, thus giving a palpable proof of the discrete nature of the ions 
apart from their electrical eflects. Later, he was able on the same principles 
to render visible, and to photograph, the actual j^th of an a particle througli 
a gas, as indicated by the ions which it produces acting as condensation nuclei. 

More recently he has devoted himself to the study of the complex phenomena 
of atmospheric electricity. By methods which, though simple in principle, 
demand great skill in execution, he has not only measured the surface 
electrification of the ground, and thence the potential gradient, at any moment, 
but has also recorded its variation from instant to instant. Observations of 
this kind made during the progress of thunderstorms have enabled him to 
estimate the amount of electricity passing in a lightning flash. Wil8on\s 
work has been distinguished throughout by great exj)erimental skill, whilst 
his writings are remarkable for their lucid exposition as well as by their 
sobriety of speculation. 

The Davy Medal is awarded to Prof. Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

Prof. Thorpe commenced to publish in 1895, when the constitution of 
camphoric acid was attracting much attention among organic chemists. 
From 1895 to 1906 appeared a series of papers hy Prof. Thorpe, on the 
synthesis of various substituted glutaric acids, and a variety of degradation 
products of camphoric acid. Perhaps the most striking of these researches 
were (a) the synthesis of isolaurolonic acid and a campholytic acid, and (i) 
a synthesis of camphoric acid itself. 

The peculiar possibilities of ethyl cyanoacetate as a synthetic agent had 
been noted in these and other researches, and Thorpe investigated this sub¬ 
stance more fully. As a result there have appeared an illuminating series of 
papers on the, formation and reactions of imino compounds, giving rise to a 
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variety of derivatives of naphthalene, hydrindene, pyridine, etc., and on the 
isomerism displayed by the glutaeonic acids, for which an adequate explanation 
is now forthcoming. 

In 1915 lie published his paper on “ Spiro Compounds,” the first of a series 
dealing with the efiect produced by the alteration of the tetrahedral angle, 
consequent on ring formation, on the formation and stability of a second ring 
joined to the existing ring by a ipiatornary carbon atom common to both. 
Experimental proofs have already been provided in support of the theory that 
an alteration in the angle subtended by two of the valencies of a carbon atom 
involves a corresponding alteration in that enclosed by the remaining two. 

The Darwin Medal is awarded to Prof. Reginald Crundall Punnott. 

Prof. Punnett has unravelled, with striking success, various extremely 
complex problems of inheritance. lie was the first to find the true path in 
the interpretation of coupling and repulsion,” now termed “ linkage.” It 
was already known that at times factors belonging to distinct allelomorphic 
pairs were transmitted as if partially linked, but that also in other families 
the same factors might show repulsion. 

Prof. Punnett conceived that these two phenomena must depend on 
parental combination, and this conception, subsequent joint experiments, with 
Dr. Bateson, confirmed. This discovery has led to very important extensions 
of genetic theory; most of the modern interpretations of sex-limited 
inheritance have grown out of it. 

The above statement singles out as a convenient and striking example 
one of numerous studies due to him. He has contributed much other work 
also of importance to genetic science. 

The P>uchanan Medal is awarded to Sir David Bruce. 

Trypanosoma Brucei, the causal organism of tsetse-fly disease is so named 
after its discoverer, Sir David Bruce, who likewise first showed its causal 
connection with that disease and with Nagana. The significance of this 
work for the whole study of the inter-relationship between human and 
animal disease of that kind was in itself a signal service to hygiene. 

As Director of the Royal Society's Commission fo^' investigating Sleeping 
Sickness, Bruce took a leading part in the elucidation of trypanosome infections, 
and in the adoption of counter measures against them. As Chairman of 
the Commission which traced the incidence in man of Mediterranean Fever 
to transmission through the milk of goats he contributed eminently to a great 
step of progress in the control of that disease. 

During the war he presided over a Tetanus Committee and personally 
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carried out the collection and analysis of data regarding Tetanus on a scale 
never previously attained. Later, as Chairman of the Committee on Trench 
Fever, he undertook the conduct of an enquiry which side by side with an 
investigation by our American allies, established in regard of that newly 
recognized disease, its transmission by lice and so indicated the means for its 
control. 

The Sylvester Medal is awarded to Prof. Tiillio Levi-Civita. 

The investigations by Levi-Civita in pure geometry were the necessary 
foundations for the important physical discoveries of Einstein and Weyl. 

Einstein, in the introduction to his most famous paper on “ Relativity 
writes: “The necessary mathematical apparatus for the general relativity 
theory lay ready to liand in the Absolute Differential Calculus . . . which 
was systematised by Rici and Levi-Civita.” Weyl, in the introduction to his 
book containing his extensions of Einstein’s theory to electro-magnetic 
phenomena, writes: “ The discovery by Levi-Civita in 1917 of the con¬ 
ception of infinitesimal parallel-displacement gave me the impulse to a new 
examination of the mathematical foundation of Riemann’s geometry.” It 
is from this fundamental conception of parallel-displacement that Weyl 
develops his theory. 

Levi-Civita, apart from these applications of certain parts of his re¬ 
searches, has shown himself one of the most fertile and oiiginal of 
investigators in differential geometry and theoretical mechanics. 

The Hughes Medal is awarded to Dr. Francis William Aston. 

Dr. Aston’s researches on Isotopes, though begun only since the war, have 
already become classical. Starting from an observation by Sir J. J. Thomson 
that neon examined by the method of positive rays shows traces of a 
constituent of slightly higher atomic w’eight, Dr. Aston, by use of an 
ingenious method of focussing positive rays, has shown that a large number 
of the elements are complexes consisting of two or more kinds of atoms, 
having of course identical chemical properties but diflering in atomic weight 
by one or moi-e units. Except in the single instance of hydrogen, the atomic 
weight of each constituent is, to the limit of accuracy, a whole number on 
the basis of oxygen = 16. Thus the discrepancy of the experimental num¬ 
bers from Prout’s law in such cases as, for instance, chlorine, receives a simple 
explanation. Emphasis must be laid on the great manipulative skill require<l 
to achieve ttiese results as well as on the high scientific importance of the 
results themselves. 
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On the Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from Light Elements. 

By J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, and Miss M. L. Clark, 
B.A., University of Toronto. 

(Received May 3, 1922.) 

I. Introduction. 

In an attempt to fill up the gap between the shortest ultra-violet light 
waves hitherto produced and the longest X-ray waves known, Hughes^ 
recently made a study of the chamcteristic X-rays emitted by carbon and 
by boron when bombarded by electrons. In this investigation the energy 
of the bombarding electrons was increased by steps, and the critical values 
were determined that were necessary and just sufficient to cause the 
bombarded element to emit its characteristic radiations with measurable 
intensities. These characteristic radiations were detected, and their intensities 
measured, by their photo-electric action on an insulated electrode of nickel or 
of silver. 

The method followed by Hughes in recording his results was to plot curves 
with the values of the accelerating potentials of the electrons as abscissee and 
the measures of the photo-electric eflect divided by the corresponding electronic 
currents as ordinates. At certain critical accelerating voltages it was found 
that these curves showed marked and abrupt kinks or changes of curvature, 
and these changes were taken to connote the beginning of the emission by the 
bombarded element of its characteristic radiations. 

By following this method he found two definite breaks in his curves for both 
carbon and boron, and these were taken by him to correspond to the critical 
K and L absorption wave-lengths for the two elements. For carbon, the 
breaks occurred at 216 volts and 34*5 volts, and for boron at 148 volts and 
24*5 volts. 

This would mean that the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K and L 
X-ray series for carbon were about \ = 57*3 A. and A = 358 A. respectively, 
and for boron about X = 83*5 A. and X = 505 A. respectively. 

Hughes' results appear to be the only ones as yet obtained with the element 
boron, but with carbon otlier researches have been cained out, and differing 
values have been found for the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K and 
L series for this element. 

Kurth'st values are X &= 42*6 A. (Acc. Pot. = 283 volts) and X = 375 A. 

* Hughes, *Phil. Mag./ p. 145 (January, 1922). 
t Kurth, ‘ Phys. Rev.,* p. 461 (December, 1921). 
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(Acc. Pot. = 32'9 volts) respectively, Richardson and Bazzoni’s* value for 
the K series is X = 43*4 A. (Acc. Pot. = 286 volts), while Mohler and Foote’sf 
results for the K series give \ = 45'4 A. (Acc. Pot. = 272 volts). 

Hughes’ value for the critical absorption wave-length of the K series of 
carbon, it will be seen, is considerably higher tlian any of the values foiind by 
the other investigators. 

In an investigation recently carried out by us, in which we followed the 
method adopted by Hughes, the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K and 
L series wore determined for the elements boron, beryllium and lithium and 
the critical absorption wave-length of the L series for carbon. The values, 
found were as follows:— 

Carbon, L series, X = 166'7 A. (Acc. Pot. 74'0 volts). 

Boron, K series, X = 83‘6 A. (Acc. Pot. 147'5 volts). 

L series, X s= 292'2 A. (Acc. Pot. 42‘2 volts). 

Beryllium, K series, X = 118'2 A. (Acc. Pot. 104 3 volts). 

L series, X =s 428-1 A. (Ace. Pot. 28'8 volts). 

Lithium, K series, X = 290 8 A. (Acc. Pot. 42‘4 volts). 

L series, X = 1019'0 A. (Acc. Pot. 121 volts). 

For boron, it will be seen that our result for the K series is in good agree- 
inont with that obtained by Hughes. Our result for the L series critical 
absorption wave-length, however, differs considerably from that found by him. 
For beryllium and lithium, the values found appear to be the first as yet 
observed. 

II. Appabatus. 

The apparatus used was made of pyrex glass and is shown in fig. 1. The 
bombarding electrons were obtained from a 9-mil. tungsten wire, HK, heated 
by a battery, A. The leading-in wires FH and KE were of negligible 
resistance and, as indicated, the connections were made to the battery so 
that there was a rise of potential in the filament from H to K. An 
ammeter, G, measured the strength of the heating current. This ammeter 
and the batterj'. A, together with the connecting and leading-in wires,, 
were all carried on insulating supports of ebonite. The whole system 
HKEGDF was kept at any desired negative potential by means of the 
battery of small storage cells, 0, attached at B. Since there was a rise in 
potential over the heated filament from H to K, the voltage of the battery, C, 
was taken to give a measure of the maximum value of the field between the 
filament and the anti-cathode, W. This anti-cathode was provided with a 

* Bichardaon and Bazzoni, * Phil. Mag.,’ p. 1016 (December, 1921). 

t Mohler and Foote, ‘ Scien. Papers, Bur. of Standards,’ No. 425 (1922). 
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recess, L, into ^vhich the bombarded metal was pressed. Throughout the 
experiments the anti-cathode was maintained electrically at the potential of 
the earth and was kept at room temperature by means of a water-cooling 
system, arranged as shown in the diagram. The electrode, PK, was joined 
to a sensitive quadrant electrometer, and was terminated at P by a freshly- 
polished plate of nickel. T was a brass tube with the end at N capped by a 
gauze disc with meshes about 4 sq. mm. in area. X was an insulating 
extension tube of ebonite attached to T. It, also, was capped with a gauze 
disc shown at M. By means of the battery, 0, which was insulated, this 
gauze, M, was always kept at a potential of about 10 volts below the lowest 
potential of any part of the filament, HK. The object in using it was to 
prevent diffusion of negative ions to the electrode, P. The tube, T, and 



therefore the gauze attached to it, N, was kept in all the experiments, by 
means of the battery, Q, at a positive potential of about 400 volts above 
that of the earth. The use of the tube, T, and the gauze, N, was twofold. 
Its charge provided a positive field for the photo-electric current from P, 
and it acted as an electric screen to prevent any diffusion to P of positive 
ions from the region about L and HK. The guard tube, S,”made of 
brass, was kept joined to earth, and so prevented any leakage of electricity 
from the charged tube, T, and its gauze cap, N, to the electrode, PE. 

The apparatus was exhausted as highly as possible with a Langmuir mercury 
pump, backed by a Gaede mercury pump and a Gaede rotary oil pump. 

The various parts of the tube were carried by ebonite insulating supports 
as shown in the diagram. All joints were made air-tight with sealing-wax. 
By means of the ground-glass joints at I and J, the anti-cathode, W, and the 

2 n 2 
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cathode, FEHK, could be readily withdrawn from, or inserted in, the 
apparatus, when desired. When the electrodes were placed in position the 
joints at I and J were coated with melted sealing-wax to make sure that they 
were air-tight. 

III. Method of Experiment. 

In making an experiment the electron filament was first attached at H and 
K. The metal to be bombarded was melted into the recess in the anti¬ 
cathode at L, and the tube was sealed up and connected to the exhausting 
pumps. Electric connections wore made as indicated, the electrode, B, being 
joined to the quadrants of the electrometer. Before any attempt was made 
to take readings the tube was generally evacuated for 10 or 15 hours, and at 
intervals the cathode, HK, was heated with current from the battery. A, and 
the metal in L bombarded with electrons accelerated by the field that the 
battery, C, provided. 

After the long evacuation indicated, it was found that all gases were 
sutticiently extracted from the tube and the electrodes to enable one to take 
regular and consistent readings of the photo-electric current from the 
plate, P, under the stimulus of the radiation from L that fell upon it. 
Wlieu making the observations, cure was taken to maintain the filament HK 
at a temperature sufficient to give a constant electronic current between it 
and L. The rise in potential from F to E was noted for all the readings. 
In carrying out our experiments, the iwtential of the system KHFBDG was 
lowered step by step by means of the battery, C, and for each step an 
observation was made on the photo-electric current from P. For low applied 
voltages the electrometer had to be used at its maximum sensitivity, but for 
high applied voltages it was necessary to reduce the sensitivity of the electro¬ 
meter by attaching to its quadrants condensers of suitable capacity. 

With all three of the metals, lithium, beryllium and boron, it was found 
that, when the exhaustion of the tube was carried sufficiently high, it was 
easy, by making slight variations in the current of the heating circuit, to 
maintain the electronic current from HK to L at a constant value for the 
periods required to take complete sets of readings over both the high and 
low ranges of applied voltages. With each metal between six and fifteen 
sets of readings were taken, and it was found that, apart from variations in 
the absolute values of the photo-electric currents due to the use of electronic 
currents of different intensities, all curves of the readings taken with each 
metal were of the same type and possessed the same characteristics as to 
their kinks or discontinuities. 
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IV. Expeuimkntal Results. 

(a) Boron, 

Typical sets of readings taken for tho higher range of applied potentials 
when boron was used as the anti-cathode are shown in Table I. 



Curves representing these values are shown in figs. 2 and 3. These, it 
will be seen, exhibit discontinuities at 147 and 148 volts respectively. For 
tho low range of applied voltages a typical set of readings is also given in 
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Table I, and a curve representing them is shown in fig. 4. In this case it 
will be seen that a marked discontinuity is indicated at 22'95 volts. In 
some of the curves for the low range of applied voltages with boron a second 
and less strongly marked discontinuity was observed at about 27 8 volts. 



VOLTS. 14 U la 20 22 24 26. 

Fig. 4. 


The discontinuities noted in the curves taken for boron are collected in 


Table II. 


Table II.—Boron. 


High range of potentiali. 

Low range of potentials. 

Ourre. 

Critical 

potential. 

Voltage drop 
in filament. 

Curve. 

Critical potentials. 

Voltage drop 
in filament. 

I. 

TI. 1 


1 

Tolts 

1 


volts ! 

volts 


1 

146 

8*7 

1 

— 

27-2 1 

8-7 

2 

149 

8-7 

2 

22 *6 

- i 

8*7 

3 

148 

8-7 

3 

24 *4 

28-2 1 

8*7 

4 

148 

8-7 

4 

24*4 

28*2 

8*7 

5 

147 

8-7 

5 

28*4 

28*4 

8*7 

G 

147 

8-7 

6 

23 -4 

27*0 

8*7 




7 

24 *2 

28-6 

8*7 




8 

24*2 

— 

2*2 




9 

23*0 

— 

2*67 




10 

23 *0 

— 

3*4 




11 

23 *45 

— 

2*67 




12 

22 *05 

— 

8*4 




13 

22 *05 

— 

3*76 




14 

22 -95 

— 

4*04 

Mean » 

147-6 

i 

Mean ■« 

23 *45 

27 *92 

i 


From these it follows that a strongly marked discontinuity was obtained in 
the curves for boron at the mean voltage 147'5. A second strongly marked 
one was also obtained at the mean voltage 23‘45, and a less strongly marked 
one at 27'92. 
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Table III.—Beryllium. 


Higher range. i Lower range. 


Applied 

potential. 

Photo-elect. 

current 

(electrom. 

d«fln.). 

Applied 

potential. 

I Photo-elect, 
i current j 

; (electrom. 
dofln.). i 

Applied 

potential. 

Plioto-elect. , 
current 
(electron!, 
defln.). 

▼olta 

cm. 

Tolta 

. 

cm. 

volts 

cm. 

89-6 

4*06 

88 *8 

1 

4*6 

11*2 

6*9 

60-0 

4*2 

49-6 


4*8 

18*5 

7*6 

60*7 

4*7 

69*8 


5*7 

14*0 

6*1 

71 *0 

6*8 

70*2 


7*4 

14*5 

4*6 

78 *2 

5*6 

72*4 


9*2 

16*0 

4*5 

74-8 

4*9 

73*8 


8*2 

15*6 

4*2 

77 ’0 

4-9 

76 0 

1 

7*4 

16 0 

4*1 

79*0 

5*5 

78 0 

i 

7*8 

16*6 

4*6 

80 e 

6*9 

79*0 

i 

8*6 

17 0 

5*0 

96*7 

6*8 

94*3 

1 

11*0 

17*6 

10*1 

106 -3 

10 *0 

104-n 

! 

18-6 

18*0 

15 *3 

116*1 

14*4 

113*8 

i 

29'0 



126'5 

18 ‘0 






187 *2 

21 *6 


; 





(b) Beryllium. 

Typical results obtained with beryllium for both high and low applied 
voltages are shown in Table III. The corresponding curves are given in 
figs, 5, 6 and 7. 
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Table IV.—Beryllium. 


Higher range. 

Lower range. 

Curve. 

Critical potential. 

1 

1 

Voltage 
fall in 1 
filament. ! 

i 1 

Curve. 

Critical potential. 

Voltage 
fall in 
filament* 

I. 

II. 

1. 1 

II. 


TOlts 

Toltl 



voltfl 

ToltS 


1 

78-0 

96 

8-7 

1 

16 *6 

— 

8*7 

2 

78 0 

90 

8*7 

2 

16 *0 

21 -7 

i 8*7 

8 

78 0 

90 

8*7 

8 

16-0 

20*4 

I 8*7 

4 

78 0 

— 

8*7 

4 

16 0 

— 

1 8*7 

6 

79 0 

01 

8*7 

5 

16-0 

19*4 

1 8*7 

6 

79-0 

01 

8*7 

6 

10 *0 

10 ‘4 

8-7 

7 

78 *6 

— 

8*7 

7 

16-0 

19 *4 

i 8*7 

8 

78*6 

— 

8-7 

8 

16 '2 

21 -6 

[ 8*7 

9 

78-0 


8*7 

0 

16 *25 

_ 

8*7 

10 

78-0 

89 

8*7 

10 

16 0 

— 

8*7 

11 

77 -0 

94 

8-7 

11 

16 *0 

— 

1 8*7 

12 

79 0 

96 

8*7 





18 

78*6 

— 

8-7 





14 

78 0 

— 

8*7 





16 

78 *4 

97 

8-7 





Mean 

78-2 

93 


Mean * 

16 0 

20*3 



Curve 5, it will be seen, shows discontinuities at 78 0 and 89*0 volts, 
and Curve 6 at 78 and 90 volts. Curve 7 shows a point of inflection, 
followed by a sharp rise at 16’0 volts. In some of the curves for the lower 
range of applied voltages a second and less strongly marked discontinuity 
was observed in the neighbourhood of 20 volts. With beryllium some 
fifteen sots of readings were taken for the higher range of voltages and 
eleven sets for the lower range. The critical voltages for all the curves are 
collected in Table IV. 

The results given in Table IV for beryllium show that, in the higher 
range of applied voltages, a marked discontinuity was obtained on the 
average at 78*2 volts, and a less strongly marked one at 93 volts. For the 
lower range of voltages a definite discontinuity was observed for a mean 
voltage of 16*0, and, on the average, a less well defined one of 20*3 volts. 


(c) Lithium. 

Typical results obtidned by us for lithium are collected in Table V, and 
curves representing them are shown in figs. 8, 9, and 10. 

In Curve 8 there is a discontimiity at approximately 37*8 volts. All 
of the curves for lithium with the upper range of applied potentials 
exhibited kinks or discontinuities in the neighbourhood of 37 volts. Some, 
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Table V.—Lithium. 




Higher range. 



Lower 

range. 


applied 

jtential. 

Photo-elect. 

current 

(electrom. 

defln.). 

Applied 

potential. 

Pht 

01 

(el 

d 

►to-elect, 
irrent 
pctroin. 
eflii.). 

i 

Applied 1 

potential. 

Photo-oloct. 

current 

(electrom. 

defln.). 


volts 

cm. 

volts 


cm. 

volts 

cm. 


28 -0 

6-0 

26*0 


1*8 

1 *6 

0*5 


80 0 

7*5 

27 ‘6 


3*8 

4*2 

1 *9 


32 0 

14 0 

29-6 

1 

4*1 

6*6 

3 0 


34 -0 

16 -7 

31 *8 


6*8 

7*6 

3*6 


86-0 

18 *6 

33 *8 


8-8 

0*0 

8 8 


88 2 

83-6 

86*0 1 


13*0 

11 *0 

4*0 


89 ‘8 

68 *7 

38*0 


21*6 

13-ft 

4*9 


41 *8 

84*4 

40*0 


89 *0 

14*8 

6*4 


4A-0 

118 •« 

42*0 

! 1' 

01 *4 

16 H 1 

7-9 




44 *2 

2 

86*0 

18*6 

9*8 





1 


20*0 

11 *8 





1 


21 *6 

15*0 







28*8 

18 *8 
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however, showed less well defined ones in the neighbourhood of 32 volts. 
The curve in fig. 9 is one of this latter type, a moderately well defined 
discontinuity being shown near 31*2 volts. 

In the lower range of applied potentials a discontinuity was always 
observed in the curves with applied potentials in the neighbourhood of 
12 volts. Such a discontinuity is shown in fig. 10. The critical voltages 
oorresponding to the discontinuities noticed on all the curves for lithium are 
collected in Table VI. 

Table VI.—Lithium. 


Higher range. 


Lower range. 


Critical potential. 

Voltage 

Curve. 


Voltage 

Curve. 



fall in 

potential. 

_____ 

fall in 


I. 

II. 

filament. 


filament. 


ToUs 

volts 

volts 


volts 

Volts 

1 

30 

— 

1*,34 

1 

13 *2 

1*34 

2 

37-8 

— 

1*34 

2 

12*8 

1*34 

3 

87-8 

_ 

1 *34 

3 

12-2 

1 *8i 

4 

88*1 

31 fl 

1*34 

4 

11*0 

1*34 

5 

36 *7 

31 *6 

1*34 

5 

12*1 

1*34 

6 

3(5 o 

31 -4 

1*34 

6 

11*8 

1*34 

7 

37 1 

32-8 

1*34 

7 

12 6 

1*34 

8 

— 

1 81-4 

1*84 

8 

! 12 *1 

1*34 

9 

36 0 

1 ^ 

1*34 

0 

12 *0 

1*34 

10 

30-4 

! - 

1*84 

10 

11*7 

1*34 

11 

36-4 

1 


1*34 

11 

10 *6 

1*84 

Moan 

-37-0 

i «3r8 


Mean 

1 -12-0 



From these it will bo seen there was a well-marked critical voltage for 
lithium with a mean value of 37’0, and a less definitely marked one with an 
average value of 31*8. In the lower range of ax)plied potentials a critical 
voltage was always obtained, with its average value close to 12*0. 

V. High-range Critical Voltages and Critical Adsorption K Series 

Wave-lengths. 

An inherent defect in the method adopted in the i)resent investigation lies 
in the fact that no means is provided by it for determining directly the 
significance of the observed critical voltages. Theoretical considerations, 
however, based on our knowledge of atomic structure, lead us to associate the 
well defined critical voltages that we observed in the higher range of applied 
potentials with the K X-ray spectral series of the three elements investigated. 

Since the critical voltages 31'8 and 37 noted for lithium are in the ratio 
27 to 32, it would appear that they represent the first two numbers of a 
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series with a frequency formula given by r = N (1 —1/w*). Such a series 
would have for the critical potential of its shortest member 42*2 volts. From 
the relation V = hvje = JicjeK, or X =: 12331/V (volts), it follows that the 
series would consist of a set of wave-lengths beginning approximately at 
387*7 A. and extending to 290*8 A. Just how this series of wave-lengths 
originates is not clear, as no changes in state for the model of the lithium 
atom put forward by Bohr seem to make provision for it. 

The critical voltages 78*2 and 93*0 observed by us with beryllium are also 
approximately in the ratio 27 to 32, and may also be taken to represent the 
first two members of a series with a frequency formula i/= N(l —1/m^). 
The critical potential corresponding to the last member of this series would 
be 104*3 volts. 

The wave-lengths for the K series for beryllium, as calculated from the 
•data given above, would extend from about X = 157*6 A. to X = 118*2 A. 

On the model of the beryllium atom given by Bohr the configurations 
4(8)—4(3) would appear to provide a spectral series with limits approximating 
to the above wave-lengths. 

With boron only one critical voltage, namely 147*6, was observed in the 
higher range of applied potentials. 

Hughes, too, found but one critical potential for boron in this range, 
namely 148 volts. The results obtained with lithium and beryllium would 
suggest that this failure to observe more than one critical potential could 
arise from boron’s possessing a spectral series with a frequency formula 
1 / = N (1 — 1/m^), with its first and last members not far apart. On this basis 
we may take 147*5 or 148 as approximating very closely to the quantum 
voltage of the shortest member of the series. The value of this wave-length 
would be approximately 83*6 A. 

As regards carbon, a number of different critical potentials have been found 
by various investigators with the use of either the photo-electric method or 
the method of Frank and Hertz.* Kurth gives 289*4 volts, Richardson and 
Bazzoni 286 volts, Mohler and Foote two, namely, 272 volts and 234 volts. 
Finally, Hughes gives 215 volts. These, it will be seen, cover a range of 
wave-lengths extending from X = 57*6 A. to X = 42*6 A. The mean of all 
the values given above is 269*3 volts, and this by the quantum relation corre¬ 
sponds to X = 47*6 A. It would appear, therefore, that X = 47*6 A. must be 
close to the value of the wave-length of the shortest member of the K series 
for carbon. 

The next element for which we appear to have any authoritative infor- 

* Frank and Hertz, * Ber. d. Deutsch. Phys. Ges.,* p. 457 (1914); Bergen Davis and 
Ooucher, *Phys. Rev.,* vol. 10, No. 2 (1917) ; Mohler and Foote, loc, cit. 
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mation is nitrogen. For this element Mohler and Foote found critical 
potentials of 352 and 374 volts. If we take the larger of these as repre¬ 
senting the shortest member of the K series for nitrogen, it would give a 
limiting wave-length for the series approximating to X = 33 A. 

For oxygen, Kurth gives the last member of the K series as \ = 23*8 A., 
with a corresponding critical potential of 518*1 volts. For the same element 
Mohler and Foote found a critical potential of 478 volts, corresponding closely 
to X = 25*8 A. 

These two results, which appear to be the only ones observed, give a mean 
critical potential of 498 volts. This value would give X = 24*76 A. as an 
approximation for the last member of the K series for oxygen. 


Table VII.—Critical K Series Absorption Wave-lengths. 


Element. 

At. No. 

Critical potential T. 
(volte). 


Critical absorption ware- 
length X 10*. 

PutaBsium . 

19 

8590 *3 

69*9 

8 *44 cm. 

Argon. 

18 

3189 *8 

66 *6 

3*86 

Chlorine. 

17 

2812*5 

68*0 

4*88 

Sulphur . 

16 

2460-1 

49*6 

6*01 

Phosphorna .... 

15 

2141 *5 

46-3 

6-76 

Aluminium .... 

13 

1662 *0 

89*4 

7*96 

Magneaium. 

12 

1296 0 

86*0 

9*51 

Oxygen . 

8 

498*0 

22*3 

24*76 

Nitrogen . 

7 

874*0 

19 *84 

38 *0 

Carbon . 

6 

269 *3 

16 *1 

47*6 

Boron. 

6 

147*6 

12*15 

83*6 

Beryllium . 

4 

104*8 

10*2 

118*2 

Lithium. 

8 

42*4 

6*6 

290*8 

Helium . 

2 

25 *4 

6*05 

485 *6 

Hydrogen . 

1 

18*6 

3*67 

918 *4 


For fluorine, noon, and sodium there appear to be no experimental data 
available to assist us in ascertaining the limits of the K series for these 
elements. For magnesium and the elements of higher atomic weight evidence 
is available in the results of direct determinations of their critical absorption 
K series wave-lengths. These results are all given in a convenient form by 
Duane,* and a limited number of them are recorded in Table VII of this 
paper. The Table also contains the values we have found for the limiting 
wave-lengths of the K series of lithium, beryllium, and boron, and values 
provided by the results of Kichardson and Bazzoni, Kurth, Hughes, or 
Mohler and Foote for carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen. The Table also contains 
the atomic numbers of the respective elements and the square roots of the 
critical voltages corresponding to the critical absorption wave-lengths. These, 
it has been shown by Duane, may be taken as approximately close to the 
critical emission K series wave-lengths as well. The ionisation potentials for 


* Daane, ‘ Bulletin of the Nat. Bee. Council, U.S.A.’ yoI. 1, Part VI, No. 6, p. 383. 
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helium and hydrogen, with their corresponding quantum wave-lengths, are 
also given in the Table. 

The curve shown in fig. 10 was plotted with the atomic numbers of the 
elements taken as absoissse and the square roots of the critical voltages given 
in Table VII as ordinates. From the form of Curve 1 it is evident that for 
the elements cited from potassium to beryllium the square roots of the 
critical potentials are very closely proportional to the respective atomic 
numbers. For lithium, helium, and hydrogen the square roots of the critical 
voltages show a departure from the linear relation. These departures are, 
however, gradual and regular from beryllium to hydrogen, which goes to 
confirm the view that it is now customary to take regarding the spectra of 
hydrogen, namely, that the Lyman series is the K series for this element. 

The numbers given in Table VII and plotted in fig. 10 enable one to 
calculate approximately the critical voltages for the elements for which the 
critical absorption K series wave-lengths (and also approximately the critical 
emission K series wave-lengths) have not as yet been found experimentally. 
These calculated values are given in Table VI11. 


Table VIII. 


Element. 

Atom. No. 

Cftlc. critical 
potential (voltfi). 


Calc, critical absorption 
or emission wnvc-lcngtlii 

Silicon. 

14 

1881 -8 

42*8 

6 -73 X 10-> om. 

Sodium . 

11 

1076 -8 

32 -6 

11 -46 

Neon . 

10 

862-6 

29*2 

14-46 

Fluorine. 

9 

070-8 

26 *9 

18 -4 


VI. Low Range Critical Potentials and L Series Spectra. 

(a) Lithium, 

In studying the radiations emitted by lithium when bombarded by electrons 
it was found that in the lower range of apjdied potentials a marked dis¬ 
continuity was always obtained for 12*0 volts. With lithium the radiation 
from the bombarded metal was not very strong when the accelerating fields 
were low, and on this account one could not be very sure whether any 
discontinuities existed or not below 12-0 volts. From his model of the atom 
of this element Bohr has obtained an energy change of 0*89 Wo for the change 
of state 3(2, i)—3(2). If Wo be taken equal to Ki*5 volts, the ionisation 
potential of hydrogen atoms, we find 0*89 Wo is equal to 12*02 volts. The 
agreement between this result and the value of the critical potential noted by 
us, namely 12*0 volts, suggests that the discontinuity we observed originated 
in the emission by lithium of a radiation of the L series type. 

Since the change of state represented by 3(2, d— 3(2) involves the removal 
of the outer ring electron from the atom of lithium, it follows that the enei*gy 
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change corresponding to it, ie., 12*0 volts, should be the quantum equivalent 
of the wave-length of the shortest member of the L series. If we follow the 
general practice and take the L series to be given by a frequency formula of 
the form i; =s N (1/2^—1/m^), the quantum equivalent of the first member of 
the series would be 5/9th8 of 12*0 volts or 6*7 volts. With this inter¬ 
pretation of the discontinuity noted by us, it would follow that the L series 
for lithium, should begin at about X = 1840 A., and extend approximately to 
X = 1019 A. Such a series has not as yet been observed spectrographically 
for lithium, but with a fluorite or vacuum grating spectrograph it should not 
be difficult to photograph it if it be really emitted by radiating atoms of 
lithium. 

(b) Bei'yllmm, 

With beryllium discontinuities were obtained with the lower range of 
applied potentials at 16 and 20*3 volts. As these voltages are approximately 
in the ratio 20 : 27, this suggests that these may be interpreted as represent¬ 
ing the first two members of the L series for beryllium provided such a series 
has a frequency formula of the form v = N(l/2*—1/wt*). On the assumption 
that this is the correct interpretation of the discontinuities mentioned it 
follows that the calculated value of the quantum equivalent of the last 
member of the series is 28*8 volts. The wave-lengths of the L series for the 
element should begin therefore at about X = 770*7 A., and extend approxi¬ 
mately to X =5 428*1 A. 

From his model of the beryllium atom Bohr has shown that the energy 
change involved in the change of state 4(a, a)—4(a, d is equal to 1*95 Wq. If 
we take, as before, Wo equal to 13*6 volts, the energy change referred to 
would be equivalent to 26*3 volts. The closeness of this value to 28*8 volts 
would furnish a warrant therefore for concluding that the discontinuities we 
found at 16 and 20*3 volts arose from the consecutive emission by the 
bombarded beryllium of the first two members of its L series spectrum. 

(c) Boro7i, 

With the lower range of applied potentials in the case of boron discon¬ 
tinuities were observed at 23*45 and 27*92 volts. These voltages also are 
approximately in the ratio 20: 27, and if we follow the procedure adopted in 
the case of beryllium, we may take them to be the quantum equivalents of 
the first two members of the L series for boron. On this assumption the 
calculated quantum equivalent of the last member of the series would then 
be 42*2 volts, and the wave-lengths of the series should begin at about 
X =s 526*8 A. and end approximately at X = 292*2 A. As Bohr in his paper 
did not discuss in detail his model of the atoms of boron, no results are 
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available with which to check his conclusions. Considerations will be 
presented later in this paper, however, which show that our results for this 
element fit in well with those wc obtained for lithium and beryllium, and also 
with data derived from investigations by others on the radiations emitted by 
elements of still higher atomic weight. 

(d) Carhoiu 

It will be recalled that Hughes in his investigation of carbon found a 
discontinuity in his photoelectric curve at 34’5 volts. In discussing tliis 
result he presented a number of reasons, baaed on considerable collateral 
evidence, which led him to conclude that this voltage was the quantum 
equivalent of the critical absorption L series X-ray wave-lengths of carbon. 
By the quantum relation this would correspond to X =s 368 A. Kurth, too, 
found a discontinuity in his photo-electric curves at 32*9 volts, and concluded 
that \ = 376 was the convergence wave-length in the L series of this element. 
Mohler and Foote, however, give 75 volts as the lowest critical voltage 
observed by them below 234 volts. This, it will be noted, is the quantum 
equivalent of approximately X = 165 A. In some preliminaiy observations 
that we have made distinct discontinuities were observed in our curves at 
about 33 and 72 volts. 

Millikan* in his experiments on photographing the spectra of the elements 
in the extreme ultra-violet region found that the spectrum of carbon 
terminated abruptly at X = 360*6 A. With other elements he found spectra 
extending considerably below this limit, which showed that his grating was 
able to register waves shorter than X = 360*5 A., if they were emitted by 
carbon, even with moderate intensities. If, in view of the results obtained by 
Hughes, Kurth and Millikan, a wave-length approximately equal to 360 A. 
be taken as the short wave limit of the L series of carbon, the question of the 
significance of the wave-length X =166*0 A. connoted by the discontinuity at 
or about 76 volts arises. From considerations already presented it would 
appear that the convergence wave-length of the K series of carbon is 
approximately 47*6 A. If the frequency formula for the K series of carbon 
is of the form v = N(l —1/7?^*), a form that has been found by Moseley to 
apply for the heavy elements, it would follow that tlie w’ave-length of the 
first member of the K series for carbon should be approximately 63*5 A., with 
a quantum equivalent of 194*2 volts. The wave-length X = 165*0 A. cannot, 
therefore, on this view belong to the K series for carbon. Another view that 
may be taken is that a wave-length at or near X = 165*0 A. may be taken to 
be approximately the convergence wave-length of the L series for carbon, and 
* Millikan, ‘Ast. Phys. J).,’ vol. 52, No. 1, p. 47 (July, 1920). 
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that the discontinuities noted by Knrth and Hughes and ourselves between 
33 and 34*5. volts may connote the first rather than the last member of the 
L series. This view, however, would be directly opposed to the conclusions of 
Millikan, who strongly emphasized the point that his spectrograms for carbon 
show an abrupt termination of wave-lengths at 360*5 A. 

In considering this point, however, one is reminded that in photographing 
series spectra generally (including X-ray series) one rarely, if ever, is able to 
obtain photographic records of the members of a series corresponding to the 
higher frequencies. It is practically always the case that the first and 
following low-frcquency members of the series possess the stronger intensities. 
It is diflficult from evidence as yet available to settle this point definitely, but 
we venture to put forward the view that the discontinuity Hughes and Kurth 
and we observed in the plioto-electric current at or near 33-34*5 volts was 
possibly the oll'oct of the emission by carbon of the first member of its L series, 
and that the discontinuity noted by Holder and Foote and by ourselves at or 
near to 74 volts (mean value) represented the emission of carbon of a 
radiation corresponding approximately to the convergence wave-length of 
the L series of the element. 


(o) Oxygen. 

In regard to the element oxygen, Kurth appears to bo tlie only investigator 
who has observed a critical potential that can bo connected with the L series 
of the element. His photo-electric current curves show a discontinuity at 
49*72 volts, with a quantum equivalent of X = 248 A. This wave-length he 
has taken to be the convergence wave-length of the L series for oxygen. 

(f) Aluminium and Silitvn. 

With aluminium and silicon Kurth found discontinuities at 123*3 volts and 
149*5 volts respectively, and the corresponding wave-lengths \ = 100*0 A. 
and X = 82*5 A. he took to be the converging values of the L series wave¬ 
lengths for the two elements. 


(g) Phosphorus. 

With phosphorus, critical potentials were observed by Mohler and Foote at 
95 volts (\ = 130 A.), 110 volts (X = 112 A.), 126 volts (X = 98 A.), and 
163 volts (X = 77*1 A.). In interpreting these critical potentials, Mohler and 
Foote suggest that 126 volts and 95 volts may be taken to connote L(ai)and 
L(a6) respectively. For the remaining ones no definite interpretation is 
offered. 
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(h) Chloi*ine. 

For chlorine, Mohler and Foote observed discontinuities in the photo-electric 
current curves at 198 volts (\ s® 62*3 A.) and 157 volts (X = 78*6 A.), These 
wave-lengths they took to be L(ai) and L(a6). 

In interpreting the critical voltages cited for oxygen, aluminium, silicon, 
phosphorus, and chlorine, we have taken the view that the voltages which the 
authors named have taken to correspond to the convergence wave-lengths of 
the L series for these elements, should be considered as representing the first 
rather than the last members of such series. All of the critical potentials 


Table IX.—Critical Voltages and L Series Wave-lengths. 


‘Klomont. 

Atom. No. 

Crit. 

potential V. 


Wave* 

length 

X 10\ 

1 

! Crit. 

1 potential V. 

! 

I 

Wave¬ 

length 

xlO*. 



▼olts 


om. 

1 volts 


c.m. 

Litliium. 

3 

fl-7 

2*6 

' 1840*0 

. 12*0 

8-47 

1019 *0 

BerjlUum ... 

4 

16 0 

4 0 

' 770 -7 

! 28-8 

6*86 

428*1 

Boron. 

i ^ 

23*45 

4*84 

625-8 

42-2 

6*6 

292*2 

Carbon . 

! 6 

33*00 

6*74 

373-7 

! 74-0 

8*66 

166 *7 

Oxygen . 

1 ® 

49*72 

7*1 

248-0 



1 

Aluminium 

13 

123 *8 

11*1 1 

100-0 

: 



SiUcon . 

14 

149*6 

12 *28 1 

82-6 

1 



Phospborus 

15 

168 *0 

12*8 

76-6 




Chlorine 

17 

198*0 

14*07 

62-3 


1 



found as yet in the lower range of applied voltages for lithium, beryllium, boron, 
carbon, oxygon, aluminium, and silicon are given in Table IX. In addition, 
one critical potential observed with phosphorus and one with chlorine is 
included. The Table also contains the atomic numbers of the elements, the 
square roots of the critical potentials, and the quantum equivalent wave¬ 
lengths of the latter. 

The results are plotted in fig. 11. It will be seen the values of fall 
into two sets of values, the one represented by Curve 3, and the other by 
Curve 2. 

On the basis of the interpretation of our results that we have put forward 
above. Curve 2 would correspond to the convergence frequencies of the 
L series of the elements named, and Curve 3 to the frequencies of the first 
members of these series. 

With the object of showing how this interpretation of the observed critical 
potentials fits in with the known values of the emission L series wave-lengths 
of the heavier elements, a limited number of these has been selected and they 
ai*e given in Table X. The values given are those of the longest and of the 
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shortest known Ij waves of the elements selected, and have been taken from 
Duane's Tables. The square roots of the quantum voltages of these waves are 
plotted against atomic numbers in fig. 12. The values given in Table IX are 
also plotted in the same figure, and, in order to make the record as complete as 
possible, the square roots of the additional critical voltages observed by Mohler 
and Foote for chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, magnesium, sodium, and potassium, 
and by Eichardson and Bazzoni for molybdenum, are marked on the diagram. 
These additional critical voltages are given in Table XI. 


Table X.—L Series Wave-lengths. 


Element. 

Atom. No. 

Longest observed wave-length. 

Shortest obaorvod wave-length. 

\ X 10^ 

V. 

a/V. 

A X 10*. 

V. 

^/v. 

Zinc . 

30 

CIO. 

12-a46<t, 

volU 
1000 0 

31 -a 

cm. 

— 

volts 


Bromine . 

36 

8 ‘391 oi 

1460*5 

88 ‘2 

8-14131 

1614-6 

38 -9 

Bubidium ... 

87 

7 -385 a, 

1681 -1 

41 -0 

7 -OOl fi, 

1789 -2 

41 *7 

Strontium ... 

as 

6-879«i 

1792 -6 

42 *8 

0-639 Si 

1857-4 

43*1 

Zirconium ... 

40 

6 088 a, 

2027-1 

45-0 

6-38071 

2289*4 

47-9 

Molybdenum 

42 

6-410 a, 

2279 -3 

47-7 

6 *175^1 

2382*8 

48-8 

Palladium ... 

46 

4-374«, 

2819-1 

63 *1 

3 *697 72-7* 

3160-1 

56 *l 

Cadmium ... 

48 

8 ’959 oj 

8114*7 

65*8 

3*328 71 

3705 -2 

00*9 

Tin .! 

50 

3 '(j 04 Cl} 

8421*5 

58-6 

2 *88174 

! 4356 *7 

06 -0 

Antimony ... 

51 

3 443 O} 

8581 *5 

59-8 

2-782 72-78 i 

4432 *4 

66 -0 

Caesium .' 

55 1 

2 *899 as 

4263 *5 

66 -2 

2*23472-78 1 

6519 -7 

74-3 

Cerium. 

68 ] 

2 -678 On 

4788 *6 

69-2 

1 2 008 72-75 

6166 -26 

78-6 

Neodymium... 

60 j 

2-379 02 

6183 *3 

72*0 

, 1-775 7.5 

6947 -04 

83*4 

Europium ... 

63 

2 131 oa 

6786 *6 

76 -1 

1*690 73 

7766 -3 

88-6 

Erbium. 

G8 

1 -794 cu, 

0878 *6 

82 -9 

1*31078 

9370 -0 

96*8 

Tungsten. 

74 

1‘676€' 

7301-8 

85 *8 

1*0267* 

12018 *6 

109*6 


Table XI.—Miscellaneous Critical Potentials. 


Element. 

Atom. No. 

V (volts). 

5/V. 

AxlO». 

Investigator. 

Sodium. 

11 

35 

5*91 

363 

Mohler & Foote. 



17 

4*12 

726 



Magnesium ... 

12 

40 

6*78 

268 

» 

ft 



33 

5-74 

874 



Phosphorus ... 

15 

126 

11*22 

98 


ff 



110 

10 *49 

112 





96 

9*8 

180 



Sulphur. 

16 

162 

12 *38 

81 2 

» 

ft 



122 

11*06 

101 *0 



Chlorine . 

17 

167 

12 *63 

78 *6 

If 

ft 

Potassium. 

19 

28 

4*8 

637 

if 

ft 



19 

4*86 

660 



Molybdenum 

42 

366 

18 *0 

84 ‘8 

Biohardson k Baszoni. 


The diagram in fig. 12 brings out the well-known fact that for the heavier 
elements both the long L waves and the shorter ones as well follow closely 
the Moseley law -y/V oc At. No. The diagram also shows that for the 
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lighter elements from lithium to chlorine a similar law is followed. The 
proportionality factor between and At. No., however, is not the same for 
the lighter elements as for the heavier ones. It is evident that a break 
occurs at or near chlorine or argon, but it is not clear why this should occur. 

The electronic configuration suggested for argon by Bohr, based on the 
periodicity of the elements, consists of two electrons in the inner ring, eight 
in the second ring, and eight in the third ring. As the L rays have been 
supposed to originate in disturbances given to the electrons in the second 
ring, it would appear that when the third ring has its full cpiota of eight 
electrons it exerts a certain definite influence on the stability of the second 
ring of eight electrons. For elements whose third ring does not contain the 
full quota the stability of the second ring electrons is somewhat enhanced. 

On the other hand it will be recalled that Moseley's empirical formula for 
the frequencies of the L-rays is of the form 

V = 3*29 X 10« (N-S„)«(l - l/wi«) where Sn - 7*4. 

According to Bohr’s interpretation of this formula the value of 
(namely 7*4) could arise from a ring of sixteen electrons surrounding the 
atomic nucleus. If for tlie heavier atoms the second ring did contain sixteen 
electrons, one would expect a modification of the Moseley law for the series 
spectra to appear similar to that indicated in fig. 12 when the element argon 
was reached. From Bohr's investigation ii seems, however, that a ring of 
sixteen electrons would not be a stable configuration for atoms whose atomic 
number was less than 72. 

With the experimental data at present available it does not seem possible 
to roach more definite conclusions as to the frequency limits of the L series 
spectra of the lighter elements, and the validity of the view that has been 
put forward in this paper can only be fully tested when the short wave-length 
radiations emitted by the lighter atoms have been more closely examined. 
From what has been put forward it seems clear that for the lighter elements 
from lithium to carbon certain critical voltages have been found for which 
the square roots are connected with the corresponding atomic numbers by 
two linear relations. In the one case the critical voltages constitute a group 
that appear to connote the convergence frequencies of the L series spectra 
of the elements, while in the other they form a group that we have taken to 
represent the frequencies of the first memljers of these series. It seems 
evident that the critical voltages of the second group fit in (according to the 
linear relation connecting them) with certain observed critical potentials for the 
elements oxygen, aluminium, silicon, phosphorus and chlorine. For elements 
heavier than chlorine, it would appear from fig. 12 this linear relation no 
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longer holds and that Moseley’s law then becomes operative. It is interesting 
to note that the linear relation connecting the second group of potentials 
mentioned merges into the Moseley law when the element argon is reached. 

(i) Critical Potentials and M Series Spectra, 

In discussing their results, Mohler and Foote have taken the view that the 
critical potentials observed by them with potassium at 19 volts and 23 volts 
should be identified with the M series spectrum of this element. 

Richardson and Bazzoni have also expressed the opinion that there is good 
ground for identifying the critical potential observed by them with molyb¬ 
denum at 356 volts with the M X-rays of this element. 

Even if these views should turn out to be correct, it still leaves a number 
of the critical potentials given in Table XI unidentified. From the repre¬ 
sentation of them shown in fig. 12 a number of them would appear to be 
connected by linear relations, but it does not seem possible at present to reach 
definite conclusions in regard to their significance. 

(j) Summai'y of Pesidfs, 

1. Critical potentials hove been determined for the elements lithium, 
beryllium, and boron which correspond to the K series critical absorption 
X-ray wave-lengths of these elements. 

2. It has been shown that the Moseley linear law connecting the stjuare roots 
of the frequencies of the critical absorption K series wave-lengths with the 
atomic numbers of the elements applies not only for the heavier elements, 
but also for the lighter ones down to lithium. 

3. The results obtained fit in with the view that the Lyman ultra-violet 
series for hydrogen is the K X-ray series of this element, and with the view 
that the convergence wave-length of the K series for helium is approximately 
\ = 485-5 A. 

4. Additional series of critical potentials have been determined for lithium, 
l)eryllium, boron, and carbon. One set of these potentials has been interpreted 
as representing the convergence wave-lengths of the L series for these 
elements, and another sot as representing the first members of the L series 
for the same elements. In both cases the square roots of the critical voltages 
have been found to be directly proportional to the atomic numberB of the 
elements. 

5. Evidence has been adduced in support of the view that the Moseley law, 
which is known to apply for the L series of the heavier elements, ceases to 
apply for elements lighter than argon, and that the linear relation connecting 
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tlie atomic numbers of these lighter elements with the exciting voltages of 
their L series merges into the ordinary Moseley law when the element argon 
is reached. 

In conclusion, wo wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging our 
indebtedness to Mr. J. F. T. Young for kindly assisting us at various times 
during the investigation. 

[Note added Novemher 15, 1922.—The attention of the writers was recently 
drawn to a paper by Prof. Millikan,* describing the results of a series of 
brilliant experiments in which grating spectra of the light elements were 
photographed in the extreme ultra-violet as far down as \ 136-6 A. In this 
paper Prof. Millikan draws the conclusion that the Moseley law for L series 
spectra applies very closely for all elements from uranium to neon, and that 
for tlie elements lighter than neon, the square roots of the voltages corre¬ 
sponding to the L series critical absorption wave-lengths lie on a line which 
is slightly concave towards the atomic number axis, but which meets the line 
representing Moseley's law for the heavy elements at tho element neon. 

Acceptance of this view would mean- that the line in fig. 12, passing 
through tho points representing tho critical ])otentials for the elements 
from zinc to erbium, should be extended so as to pass through the group of 
unconnected points shown in the diagram, as representing certain experi¬ 
mentally determined critical potentials (see Table XI) for the elements 
sodium, magnesium, phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine. If this view should 
prevail, the critical potentials found by the writers and discussed in the 
present paper, as well as others found by Kichardson and Bazzoni, Hughes, 
Kurth, Mohler and Foote, would be left unexplained. 

. On the other hand, the correctness of Prof. Millikan's interpretation of his 
photographically recorded spectra of the light elements would be called in 
question if the interpretation we have ventured to place upon our results be 
accepted. 

I desire to state that Miss M. L. Clark was enabled to co-operate in carry¬ 
ing out this investigation through the award to her of a bursary kindly made 
by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch of 
Canada.—*!. 0. M.] 


* K. A. Millikan, ‘Proc. Nat. Acad, of Sc. of the U.S.A./ vol. 7, No. 10, p. 289 (1921), 
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A Theory of Meteors^ and the Density and Temperature of the 
Outer Atmosphere to which it Leads. 

By F. A. LindKxMANN, F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Philosophy, and 

G. M. B. Dodson, M.A., Lecturer in Meteorology, University of Oxford. 

(Received October 21, 1922.) 

Introduction. 

Some thirty years ago Teissereuc de Bort announced the discovery that 
the temperature gradient in the atmosphere, which amounts to some 
6*5.10’^ degree/cin. for the first 10 kin., becomes negligibly small at 
greater lieights. Since this time it has become usual to treat the tem¬ 
perature as constant for all heights above this limit, and various detailed 
numerical estimates, extending to heights of hundreds of kilometres, have, 
been published, which are based on this assumption. So far, however, no 
evidence for it has been adduced beyond the ‘'ballon sonde''observations, 
which scarcely extend above 25 km. 

The purpose of this note is to examine how much information about 
conditions at greater heights may be gsiiied from a study of meteors. For 
this purpose it is necessary to study in considerable detail the theory of 
what happens when a meteor appears. It will be seen that a consistent 
theory can be developed, wliich accounts for all the observed phenomena, 
and that this theory enables one to derive a considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion about conditions in the upper air. It will be shown that existing 
observations enable us to say with considerable certainty that the density at 
heights above 65 kilom. is very much higher than is commonly supposed, 
and that the temperature must increase from its value of something like 
220° abs. at heights between 12 and 50 km., to something like 300° abs. 
at these heights. It is evident that accurate results can only be obtained 
when the reejuired quantities, viz., heights of appearance and disappearance, 
length of path, velocity and luminosity have been determined for a number of 
meteors. It is hoped that experiments, now in prog”ess to determine these 
quantities photographically, will enable more accurate calculations to be 
made. In the meantime, the broad results obtained from the data due to 
W. F. Denning and his co-workers may be outlined.* 


* For Table of Symbols, see p. 436. 
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Part I.— Meteors. 

The heights, paths and velocities of some thousands of meteors have been 
observed. They appear, in general, at heights between P6.10^ and 7.10® cm., 
and disappear at heights below 1-2.10’' cm., mostly at about 8.10®, though 
some, of course (the so-called meteorites) reach the ground. Velocities from 
9*5.10® to 1*6.10^ cm./8ec. have been recorded, though these latter are 
probably not accurately observed, since they could only occur if the particles 
were not components of the solar system. The path may bo at any angle to 
the horizontal, from almost horizontal to vertically downward. Enormous 
variations in brightness occur, from a brightness well beyond that of the full 
moon down to a brightness estimated as equal to that of a seventh magnitude 
star, in telescopically observed meteors. For the present we shall exclude 
fire-balls and the like, and confine our attention to the ordinary meteors. 
For convenience in checking the order of magnitude to which formulae lead, 
we will typify these by a shooting star appearing at a height of 10^ cm. and 
'disappearing at a height of 8.10® cm., after traversing a path of 6.10® cm., at 
a speed of 4.10® cm./sec. We will assume further that its average apparent 
brightness at a distance of 1*5.10^ cm. is equal to that of a first-magnitude 
star, i.«., that the energy E = 3*3.10^® oi’gs is radiated per second. 

Tt will appear that the only possible explanation of these phenomena is 
that usually accepted, namely, that the meteor appears when a cosmic 
particle of matter, moving at a sufficiently high speed relative to the earth, 
becomes heated by atmospheric friction to such a temperature that it 
evaporates, and that it disappears when all the matter originally present has 
evaporated. The molecules which distil off the meteor, as also the molecules 
of air in its path after collision, are moving at approximately the speed of the 
meteor, and lose their kinetic energy, largely in the form of radiation, by 
collision with other atmospheric molecules. 

Head-resistance of Fariicle, 

All meteors move at a speed great compared to the velocity of sound, and 
it is therefore essential to examine the question of the amount of head- 
resistance encountered by a particle moving through a gas at such a velocity. 
Strictly speaking, of course this must depend upon the shape of the particle, 
since the head-i-esistance must he diminished if the air can easily flow round 
the particle. At high speeds, however, only that part of the air which 
strikes the particle at an angle less than V/v can flow away, V being the 
velocity of sound and v that of the particle. Part of the air, which impinges 
at a slightly greater angle, will not reach the full velocity, but practically all 
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the air in the path of the meteor will be accelerated to the meteor’s velocity. 
As long as v is great compared to V, therefore, one may put the amount of 
air accelerated equal to = Sjpod/, S being the cross-section and po 

the density. 

The total kinetic energy abstracted from the meteor per second, i,e., the 
work done against the head-resistance of the air, is converted either into 
kinetic or potential energy of the air, the latter of which appears in the 
form of adiabatic compre.ssion and heating. The kinetic energy is clearly 
)/t V /2 = since m' = S/^oV. The work done in compressing the air 

adiabatically from the pressure po to the pressure p is jn'(RTo/Mo)logp/po, 
Mo being the molecular weight. As 11T|> = ^ Mo Vo* = MoV®/ 7 , 7 being the 
ratio of the sj)ocifio heats of the gas, the potential energy is therefore 

(m'V*/ 7 ) log ;Vpo = (Sp„yV*/ 7 ) log pjpo. 

The pressure p is given in terms of the work per second E by E/S». Since E 
is the sum of the kinetic and potential energy, therefore 

p = 4 (poi^) {1 + ( 2 / 7 ) (V*/v») log pIp^)}. 

It is clear that the second term can be neglected when the velocity v is great, 
compared to the velocity of sound V, as in the case in meteors. Hence one 
can put, with sufficient accuracy, p = 1 (pot’*), and the head-resistance 
F = SHpot’*). 

2'emperature of Surface of Part icle. 

A point of considerable importance may readily be settled once this formula 
is known, namely, the temperature to which the surface of the particle is 
heated by the friction of the gas. It is clear that the layer of gas in front of 
the meteor will be heated by adiabatic compression. The surface temperature 
of the particle will approach the temperature of the compressed gas which, of 
course, it cannot exceed. The tenqierature of the gas is given by 

Ti/T« = (p/i)o)<i'-*>/’'=(3r*/2Vu*)<T'-')/>=(7r*/2V*yr-J)/y=(MoU*/2RT„)<i'-»/r. 

To, of course, being the initial temperature of the gas and Mo its molecular 
weight. Thus, for instance, for Na, if To = 220" and » = 4.10*, Ti = 3420°. 
For V =510®, however, Ti would barely exceed 1560°. The temperature of 
the surface will, of course, Iw somewhat lower than the temperature of the 
gas. If the rate of evaporation is known this difference may bo found by 
equating the latent heat, ie., the rate at which heat is conducted into the 
particle, to the heat-flow from the gas for a given difference of temperature. 
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Flow of Heat into Particle from Oas, 

The rate at which heat flows from the compressed gas into the particle 
must be considered for two main cases. In the first which occurs at low 
densities, the gas molecules in general impinge directly upon the surface 
of the particle, and do not spend any of their energy in collisions with 
other gas or vapour molecules. In the second case at higher densities the 
free path is small and the ordinary gas laws hold. 

The first case is not easy to treat, but it is possible to determine approxi¬ 
mately within which limits it obtains. At the high speeds with which we 
are concerned, the accommodation coefficient fortunately cannot intervene. 
The velocity of the molecules after.,collision must bo of the same order as the 
velocity of the meteor, and consequently the work done per second must be 
S J sbicc the mass is accelerated to a velocity v. 

The difficulty lies in determining in wbat form this energy appears. The 
collision of even a hydrogen atom moving at 4.10® cm./see. corresponds to 
a temperature of something like 130,000°, so that part of the energy, 
probably the major part, will be used in breaking up the molecule and 
ionising the atoms/, part of the energy again will bo immediately radiated; 
a fraction will ])robably flow into the relatively cold meteor and tend to 
heat it; lastly, part of the energy may cause local evaporation of meteoric 
molecules. It is extremely difficult to form any accurate idea of the 
relative importance of these four terms, but a rough consideration, treating 
the solid as continuous, and using Stefan's law, appears to indicate that 
only a minor portion of the energy will heat or evaporate the meteor. 
For the heat cannot spread faster than with the velocity of sound, and it 
may readily be shown that practically all the energy generated by collision 
with one atom would bo radiated away before the sound-wave could travel 
as far as the neighbouring atoms. Though the method is admittedly 
inaccurate, since the ordinary laws of black body radiation do not hold 
for single molecules, it probably justifies one in assuming that the meteor 
is not heated appreciably during this first stage. 

Jf this is so it is comparatively easy to determine the density at which the 
meteor will be protected by a layer of gas and direct impacts cease. This will 
occur when the average free path is equal to the distance covered by the 
meteor in the average time taken by a molecule to escape after collision 
from the region swept by the meteor, i.e., when Li is of the order r . v/Vo, 
r being the radius and v the velocity of the meteor, Vo that of the molecule. 
If Lo is the free path at normal temperature and pressure, therefore direct 
impacts will occur up to a density pi which is Lo/r. Vo/r times the standard 
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'density. For Ha this reduces to 3.^or Ho to 6*7.and for 
Na to 5*6.10“^/7’v, if Vo is taken as corresponding to a temperature of 300"^, 
which is certainly a minimum value which can be assumed. Taking o’G . 10“ * 
as Ha and He occur only in small quantities at the normal height of appearance, 
therefore, the first case, that of direct impact, obtains up to densities of the 
order 5*6.10“Y^^’ = 1*4.assumed average meteor. If some 
molecules are volatiliacnl by the impacts of course they will increase the 
eflective density, and hence form a protective layer at lower actual gas 
pressures than correspond to the above density. If many evaporate the 
meteor might become visible even in this region. As stated above, however, 
tlie fraction of the heat generated which becomes available for raising the 
temperature of the meteor is probably negligible. 

The second case can be treated more accurately. Here the density is so 
great that the ordinary gas laws apply, the incoming molecules do not impinge 
directly upon the surface of the solid, but upon a couch or cap of compressed 
air and vapour built up in front of the meteor. 

If the head-resistance of the particle is F ~ S J (pov^), the work done per 
second in moving a distance v i.s, of course, S \ (pov^y Only a fraction of this 
work will, however, become effective in heating the meteor, since the greater 
part will bo carried off and finally degraded into heat by the air and vapour 
leaving the meteor. Though the pressure on the front of the meteor is high, 
namely, J (pov^), the velocity V' of the surface relative to the gas exerting this 
.pressure is not high. Hence the heat actually flowing into the meteor, i.e.y 
the heat which becomes available for heating or evaporating the meteor, will 
be V', and it is readily seen that V' cannot exceed the velocity of the 

gas molecules. 

It is not difficult to derive an accurate expression for V' from the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of the kinetic theory of gases. It is clear for this 
purpose, as indeed for all considerations in this paper, that it is permissible to 
aiegloct the law of the distribution of molecular velocities, and to take all 
molecules to be moving with a moan velocity Vo = -y/(3RTo/Mo). The layer of 
gas immediately in contact with the meteor has been compressed from a 
pressure and temperature To to a pressure jy = pot^/2, and a temperature 
= To(3'y^/2Vo^)^‘y”*^^>'. If one calls ihc temperature of tlie 
meteor’s surface Ty the molecules will leave the surface with a velocity 
Va = ^/(SRTq/Mo). If one calls vi the number of molecules in unit volume 
which have a component of velocity towards the meteor, the number striking 


unit surface in unit time will be 



cos <f>(l<f} = Vii'i/ 2 . 


This must 


< 5 learly be equal to V 21 / 3/2 the number which leave the surface per second, 
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since the number of vapour molecules leaving the surface is small compared 
to the number of collisions. A molecule arriving at an angle ^ to the 
normal imparts the momentum miYi cos <f> and leaving at an angle yjr, the 
momentum //tiYjcosi^. Hence the total momentum transferred, i.e., the 
pi'essure 

piwr nn 

p = . Yivi sin ^ cos* + miV 2 . V 21/3 sin cos* 

Jo Jo 

Since this is equal to therefore Vii/i /2 the number of molecules striking 
unit surface in unit time is ^Yivi = |?it) t?*/(Vi +Va). 

All that remains is to determine the mean velocity of all the molecules 
striking and leaving the surface, i.e,, the mean velocity of the gas relative to 
the surface. If the surface is inclined at an angle 0 to the direction of motion 
the component of velocity at right angles to the surface is V' sin 6. Therefore 
the effectiveness of each element of surface da is reduced to the fraction 
8 in^d<r and the effective area of a solid where 6 varies from 0 to 7 r /2 is 
reduced from to J sin Bda, i.e,, the effective surface is equal to the cross- 

section of the solid. For any molecule arriving at an angle there must be 
one leaving at an angle For each such pair the velocity of the surface 
relative to the centre of gravity is (Vi—V 3)/2 . co 8 <ji. The chance that any 
collision will take place at an angle between <f} and is 2 sin 0 cos (l)d(f> so 

that the mean relative velocity Y' = (Yi—Ya)j sin =(,Yi—Ya)/3. 

J 0 

Hence the heat which flows into the meteor is 

Si^V' = S (Vi*-Va*) = 8 J (virYiv,) . (K/Mo) . (Ti-T,) 

= Si(poi^).(Vi-V2V3i^. 

For many purposes it is convenient to introduce the idea of an efliciency 
factor for heating, i.e,, a coeflicient giving the fraction of the total work done 
SJ(poV*) which goes to heat the meteor. If we call this factor k therefore we 
may put 

k » (Yi-Va)/3 V = ^ [v/(T,/T,)-^/(Ta/T.)]. (1). 

Tp being a fictitious temperature given by MoV^/3B. This factor is plotted 
in fig. 1 for various values of Tj taking To as 300'’. 

Theoretical Explanation of MUeors. 

Having developed these formulss which will be required we may consider 
what a meteor is and how the attendant phenomena are claused. 

The only tenable explanation is that a meteor is an extra-terrestrial particle^ 
which enters the air at high speed, that it becomes visible (owing to collision 
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of the fast vapour molecules with air molecules) when its surface becomes 
hot enough to evaporate appreciably, and that it disappears when it has 
evaporated practically completely. Deceleration is small, and radiation from 
the particle itself is negligible. 



Only one possible modification of this view exists as far as we can sec, and 
this is, that the meteor appears when the original cosmic particle liquefies and 
spray is formed by the air pressure. If the drops of spray are sufficiently 
minute they will evaporate as on the other theory and give rise to a luminous 
meteor. Their cross-section will, however, far exceed that of the original 
particle. Obviously this phenomenon really occurs in large meteors and 
meteorites, which reach comparatively dense strata. In these cases the actual 
fireball is followed by a luminous trail consisting of the spray blown away 
from the surface. The only question is at what densities and velocities this 
spray appears. In mercury a pressure of the order of 10* dynes/cm. is 
necessary, and it seems probable that a greater pressure would be required in 
the case of iron or olivine. In this case spraying cannot occur at great 
heights, except for very fast meteors. We are, therefore, justified in 
neglecting it in ordinary shooting stars, especially those which are not 
followed by luminous trails. 
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Form in tvhich Kinetic Energy of Meteors Appears. 

It appears certain that most of the energy of the particle is transformed 
into radiation. Collisions at speeds of the order of 10* cm./sec. are amply 
sufficient to ionise most atoms and oven more, of course, to disturb the outer 
electrons. An iron atom moving at a speed of .‘i. 10* cm./sec. has the euei’gy 
of a quantum of frequency 6’3. 10 ^^ or of an ion after a fall through 2*6 volts. 
At these speeds, therefore, visible radiation will be produced by collisions, 
^n the last stages of degradation the remaining fraction of energy may be 
carried away by ordinary heat conduction, but the major part of the energy 
corresponding to a drop in velocity from v to say vjlO will give rise to radiation. 
Another small fraction of the total energy will be used up in volatilising the 
meteor, but as this only corresponds, e.g., in iron to a velocity of 3*5.10* cm./sec. 
it also is negligible in all cases. 

Incidentally, this view is supported by the appearance of luminous trails, 
which remain visible sometimes for an hour after the meteor has passed. The 
energy required is so great that it ean only be stored in electrostatic form, 
and there seems no alternative than to assume that these trails are caused by 
the slow recombination of ions. 

A fraction of the heat produced returns to the imrticle in the form of 
radiation from the escaping gas, but this is negligible in most cases. The 
volatilised meteoric molecules, as also escaping air molecules, are moving 
with a velocity nearly equal to that of the meteor. As viewed from the 
hieteor, they will appear as a shell expanding at a rate of the order V 3 and 
blown away by a wind of velocity v. They will, therefore, form a cone of 
solid angle, Vs/^;. Neglecting absorption and integrating over the cone, tlio 
fraction of the total radiation which falls on the meteor is J 
r 2 is defined by the fact that radiation is caused by the impacts of the air 
molecules, and that the escaping gas will be brought approximately to rest 
relative to the air and will have lost most of its energy when it has encoun¬ 
tered a mass of air irr^vpdt of tlie order of its own mass, dm. Since r^ is of 
the order of 1 cm., as will be shown later, and v is large compared to Vi, 
I T^jr^ , Yx^jv^ is small in general, oven compared to h. 

Mass of Meteors. 

Since it is possible to determine the total energy radiated, and practically 
all the energy appears in this form, it is easy to find the mass of the meteor 
if the velocity is known. Taking the figures assumed as average values above, 
i.e., a meteor traversing a path of 6 .10* cm. in 1*5 seconds, and appearing at a 
distance of 1*6. 10 ’ cm. as bright as a first-magnitude star, [Edt = 6 . 10 ’* ergs 
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and ^ = 4.10® cra./sec., whence m = 2 ==: 0*25.10~'* grm. If 

composed of iron, therefore, the diameter of such a meteor would be 0*115 cm. 
Much brighter meteors must be either correspondingly greater or faster. A 
meteor 10 magnitudes brighter, for instance, r.r., of the order of the bright¬ 
ness of the moon, which moved at the same speed and lasted the same time, 
would have a mass of 62 grm. and a diameter of nearly 2*5 cm. 

Deceleration of Meteoric Particles, 

It is evident, as we have seen, that a particle moving through the air at a 
sufficient velocity will be heated and must consequently evaporate. It is easy 
to prove that such evaporation will under ordinary circumstances be almost 
complete before material deceleration occurs. 

As was shown above, the heat which flows into the meteor is 

S . 

Vi being the velocity of the compressed gas molecules in front of the meteor 
and Va that of the gas molecules at the temperature of the meteor’s surface. 
Putting S = TTT^ and m = (47r/3). r^pm, pm being the meteor’s density, therefore 

(Vi —Va) . {pov^) . TT'i'^dt = Idin = iTrr^pm Idr, 

I being the latent heat per gramme, whence 

dr = Vr (Vi-Va) . p,/pm . ^/I . d(, 
or since dv = poV^/2 7)i . dt = ipo/pm • d^fr • dt, 

(Vi-V3)rfy = dldrfry 

or Co —ri = 9//(Vi—Va) . log ro/n, 

if the variation of Yi —Va with v be neglected. 

For iron I is of the order 6.10^®. Since Vj and Va are of the order 10®, it 
is evident that no material deceleration will take place until log r^/ri becomes 
important, say until r is less than 1/eth of ?o, in other words, until 19/20 of 
the mass has evaporated. It will be seen later that in the slowest meteors 
Vi is but little greater than Va,and in these deceleration might be perceptible 
on the last part of the path, but for fast meteors it may be neglected. 

Deceleration of Vaymr, 

Koughly speaking, this consideration has shown that a solid particle cannot 
be materially decelerated, since its velocity can only bo reduced to 1/eth 
when it has acted upon a column of air of twice its own mass, i.e., when p^ 
is of the order p^r* Once the meteor evaporates, of course, it has an oppor¬ 
tunity. of interacting with a column of air of vastly greater cross-section. At 
each collision the velocity of the molecules will be reduced, so that the 
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effective diameter will be of the order of 2 to 10 free patha, i.e., at a density 
of 10“^ of the order of 0*2 to 1 cm. Another way to treat it is to calculate 
Trri* by equating Trr{^p\)V to 2 dm jdt, for 0*86 of the energy will be lost by the 
time the cloud of vapour has expanded to this radius. In our typical case 
n = 2*55. lO^^lx/pm in fair agreement with the estimate from the free path. 
Incidentally, the luminosity would extend to a distance v/Vi times as great 
behind the meteor, but this would be too’small to be perceptible. It may 
be of interest to mention hero that one arrives at very similar value if 
one equates the total radiation to that of a black body at the optimum 
temperature and determines the radius of the radiating body from the 
equation 47rriVT^ = E. 


Oxidation of Particles. 

At first sight it might appear that meteors consisting of oxidisable material, 
e.y.^ iron, might be appreciably heated by the energy of chemical combina¬ 
tion. Tliis could only occur in slow meteors at low heights. Fast meteors, 
as will be shown, will evaporate rapidly owing to friction, and atmospheric 
oxygen will scarcely penetrate to the surface through the escaping meteoric 
vapour in sufficient quantity to add materially to the surface heat. The 
vapour molecules will presumably eventually be oxidised, but this will only 
slightly affect the total energy omitted and not the duration, etc., of the 
meteor. If the temperature of the surface is comparatively low, however, as 
in the case in slow meteors, evaporation will be negligible, atmospheric 
oxygen will reach the surface, and the heat of chemical combination will be 
added to the heat flow due to friction. At sufficient densities this may 
become important, but it is evident that a number of oxygen molecules of 
the same order as the number of molecules in the meteor must be encountered 
before this occurs, since the latent heat of iron is of the same order per 
molecule as the heat developed by a molecule of oxygen combining with 
iron. As was shown above, the number of molecules which strike a surface 
in unit time is Ya), n being the number in unit volume, 

V the velocity of the meteor, and Vj and Va the velocity of incoming and 
departing molecules. If p^ is the meteoFs density and Mi the molecular 
weight, the number of molecules it contains will be 47rro®/>m/3 . N/Mi, so 
that, leaving the cliangeof r out pf account, J^7rroVa/(Vi + Va) would have 
to be of the order .'Npm/Mu i-e., n of the order 
167r^( Vi 4- Va)/9i;*. Hi p^r/Mi. 

For iron, Npm/Ml = 8*6.10**, so that for ^ = 1*6, t’ = 7.10^V^4•Va=l•4.10*^ 
and r = 6.10’■^ n would be of the order 1*6.10^®. This corresponds to an 
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atmospheric density about 1/300 of the normal, such as obtains at heights, 
say, of 4.10® cm. Above such heights oxidation would under no circumstances 
be important. At lower heights it might become apparent if the surface 
were not already evaporating owing to friction. 

EvaporcUion of Particles. 

It is evident that evaporation will take place if the temperature of the 
surface is raised to a sufficient value. This requires a certain speed, for 
since by a well-known equation, Ti/To = one may write 

Ti = The subjoined diagram (fig. 2) gives the variation 

km/sec. 



Temperature of cap 

Fig. 2. 


of Ti, with V for Na, H 2 and He, To being taken as 300 A It is evident that, 
for meteoric velocities, Tx will in general easily reach the required value. 

An estimate of the value of Ta, the temperature of the meteor's surface, 
can easily be made. The mass which evaporates into a vacuum from unit 
surface in unit time at vapour pressure p' must be equal to the mass 
which would strike unit surface in unit time under equilibrium conditions. 
Hence dmidt = ^ jKT). Since the vapour 

is stopped rapidly, the energy radiated per second is i;^/ 2 .rfw/rf^. 27 rr^, 

E = . yfi^iWIUT). In general, if Eo = \Ydt, m = 2Eo/i/*^, and 

r = (3Eo/27rpOT^)^/^^, as has been shown above. Taking a mean value for 
E such that Eo = E^o, ^0 being the meteor's duration, therefore 

p' = (256/97r . Ep„,y^to^)^ . (RT/SUyt^. 

E, in the case of our typical meteor, was 3*3.10^®, v = 4.10®,= 1-5. 

VOL. oil.—A. 2 F 
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Assuming it to be made of iron, therefore, pm = 7*86 and = 66, so that, 
putting T' of the order of 2000°, one findsy = 2*52.10*, or about 19 mm. of 
mercury. It is clear that E may vary considerably, as also to, but, excluding 
extreme cases, it seems unlikely that p' should be more than 80 mm. or 
less than 4 mm. 

If the meteor is composed of iron, these values of the vapour pressure 
enable one to calculate the temperature with the required accuracy. Taking 
the most probable vapour pressure curve, it seems likely that Ta must lie 
between 2000° and 2300°. 

As will be seen later, it is important to calculate the minimum possible 
value of V, which would give rise to a visible meteor, since comparison with 
the observed minimum velocities of meteors will enable us to derive the 
temperature of the air. 

In order that the meteor should be visible at a distance, D, the energy 
47rl)^Erain. must be radiated per second. If v is the velocity of the 
meteor, therefore, dmldt.v^l2 must be greater than 47rD^Erain. Hence 
l/27rr^ . > 4D^Exniu./i’^^ the radius of the course, as shown above, 

being given by (3/47r . = (GD^Emin. tolv^p^)d'\ This is the mass which 

must evaporate from unit surface in unit time in order that the meteor be 
visible at a distance D. If the material of which the meteor is composed is 
known, therefore, it defines the vapour pressure, and consequently the tem¬ 
perature, for, as shown above, it is equal to s=p'/4 . y/(3M7RT3). 

On the other hand, Ta<From these two expres¬ 
sions one can eliminate Ts, if p* is known as a function of Ta, and to obtain a 
minimum value for v. Strictly speaking, a correction should be added as the 
temj>erature of the cap exceeds the temperature of the meteor's surface by a 
calculable amount, but this is small and somewhat uncertain, since it 
involves a knowledge of the density of the air. It can only raise the final 
value, and as we are concerned with the minimum value it may be omitted. 

Putting Emin. = 10“^ D = 10^ and taking iron, this leads to a value of p' 
of the order which means that T 2 must be at least 2000° if any 

reasonable value of to is assumed. If To, tlie initial temperature of the air, is 
220°, no meteors could therefore appear at a velocity less than 1*9.10®cm./sec. 
If To is 300°, the minimum velocity would be about 1*2.10® cm./sec. Very 
similar values are obtained for olivine. 

« 

Height of Appearanee of Meteors, 

It is a matter of^ experience and of considerable interest that meteors in 
general appear comparatively suddenly, having passed through a fairly large 
mass of air without becoming luminous. The reasons for this are not far to 
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seek. As we have seen, the first stages in wliich the molecufes impinge 
individually on the meteor’s surface are ineffective in causing appreciable 
evaporation or heating, since the shocks are so violent that the molecules 
and atoms ara broken up and disturbed, and nearly all the energy is lost 
by radiation. The total energy lost is from p = 0 to 

p = l*4.10“^*^/r for a meteor of velocity 4.10® cm./sec., so that since r 
is small the meteor is invisible. 

It is only when evaporation becomes considerable, and the cloud of vapour, 
with its comparatively large cross-section, is brought to rest by the air, that 
the luminosity becomes large and the meteor may be said to appear. 
Evaporation can only become appreciable when the surface temperature 
reaches some fairly high temperature T 2 , and this cannot occur until a 
perceptible thickness has been heated to a similar if slightly lower tem¬ 
perature on account of heat conduction. 

As has been shown, heat is supplied at the rate k ^ (/>v*) per unit surface. 
It will be carried into the interior of the meteor at the rate /cfl?T/dr, if 
curvature is neglected. Hpnce heat will only become available for evapora¬ 
tion when dTjdr becomes of the same order as In the case of 

stone meteors k is of the order 5.10“^ cal/degrees cm., so that since k is 
about 4*2.10*“^ we have dTIdr =.10^^pi:r\ For p = 10“* this is 3*2.10® 
degrees/cm. for a meteor moving at 4.10® cm./sec. Hence, if its radius is 
6.10”® cm. os found above, the centre will be at almost the same temperature 
as the surface. For greater speeds and higher densities this would not be 
true, but fast meteors scarcely ever appear at low heights, t.e., great densities. 
When they do they are usually very bright and evidently comparatively large 
objects. These have not been used in our calculations, for in these con¬ 
siderable complications are inevitable on account of the cold centre. 

In general, then, in stone-, and a fortiori in iron-, meteors of small size, 
the surface can only begin to evaporate when the whole meteor has reached a 
temperature approaching that of the surface. Heat flows into the surface at 
a rate 7 n^k^(pir^), so that if tn is the mass and 8 the specific heat, this point 
is defined by equating JwwtZTa to k J (pv®) dt. As vdt = A cos x* 

therefore 

?w«Ta = J TT?-®. k \ (pv^) rfA/cos x 

Putting p = po . a jn ^n isothermal atmosphere this reduces to 

8 0, (2) 

if the mean value of Jc is taken between the initial and final values of the 
surface temperature, and if the density above the height at which the cap 

2 F 2 
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forms is neglected. All the quantities on the right-hand side of the equation 
can be estimated with considerable accuracy since r ^ and 

m = 2¥jtoJi^. To is a priori doubtful, but may be derived by plotting pa 
against the height. Therefore the density of the atmosphere at the height at 
which a meteor appears may be estimated with fair accuracy from the meteor’s 
characteristics. 

Height of DisappearaTice of Meteors. 

Once the surface of the meteor has been raised to such a temperature that 
evaporation takes place in sufficient quantity to make tlie meteor luminous, 
practically all the heat which reaches the surface is used in volatilising the 
solid. The temperature is not high enough to cause appreciable dissociation 
or ionisation, and it is easily seen that radiation is small compared to the 
latent heat of the evaporated solid. In the case of iron, for instance, the total 
energy lost in the form of radiation at 2000° is less than a (luarter of the heat 
used up in volatilisation. At higher temperatures this disparity is accentuated,^ 
since the radiation only increases with the fourth power of the temperature,, 
whereas the expression for the vapour pressure contains the inverse tem¬ 
perature in the exponent. 

As the lieat reaching the surface is proportional to the density po, the 
rate of evaporation must be a measure of the density. Since deceleration can 
be neglected Yi can be taken as constant, and as the vapour pressure variee 
rapidly with the temperature, changes in the surface temperature of the 
meteor, and consequently variations of Va can be left out of account. 
Hence the rate of evaporation is found as above by equating Idm to- 
7r?’^.(Vi—VaVS-y. ^(pv^).dt, i.e,, the rate at which the radius decreases, is 

dr/dt = (Vi-Va) . po/pm- 

If Ah is the observed difference in height between the meteor’s appearance 
and disappearance, and L the length of path, one can put 

V dt = Jj/Ah . dhf 

or dr = (Vi —Va) . v/l . po/Pm . L/Ah . dh, 

or ro = A (Vi- Va). vL/lAh . l/p„, . KTo/p . {2 p^/Mo-Ipa/Mo), (3> 

if dpjdh = —ppMo/RTo, as it would be in an isothermal atmosphere, and pa 
and pd denote the densities at which the meteor appears and disappears. In 
general, for any appreciable height drop pa may be neglected compared to p^, 
so that if a single gas only need be considered one finds 

Pd = 24 ro/( Vi - Va) . / Ah/vL . p^ </M/RTo, (4) 

ro, as has been shown, may be derived from the total energy, so that an 
estimate of pd may be formed. 
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Using the value of h given in fig. 1, one finds, for instance, in the case of 
the typical meteor = TOS.IO'^ These values are independent of those 
found from the heights of appearance. As will be seen they agree well with 
tliose calculated by the preceding formula. 

Meteoritts mul Firehalh, 

The above pages show that a consistent picture of meteoric phenomena is 
given by the theory outlined. It should be noted that it applies essentially 
to small meteors, i.e,, to those whose magnitude is less than that of Venus. 
Meteorites and fireballs, though they may be treated on similar lines, lead to 
different formulae They are of comparatively large mass, so that, e,g,, the 
assumption, justifiable in a particle of 1 mm. diameter, that the whole 
mass is nearly at the temperature of the surface, is no longer tenable. The 
temperature gradient at the surface is probably the same in both cases, but 
where the radius is measured in centimetres this involves a cold centre, 
whereas in a minute particle even a high gradient does not lead us to any 
such result. Again, meteorites penetrate to regions where the atmospheric 
density is comparatively high. If the velocity is 3.10® cm./8ec. and the 
density, e,g,, 10~®, this will correspond to a blast of air at 4*5.10^ dyne/cm., 
or 45 atmospheres. It is evident that at such pressures fine spray will be 
torn from the molten surface. Each drop will act as a miniature shooting 
star and a luminous trail will appear. If the meteorite is not round, the 
blast of air will cause it to rotate and the spray will spread in a cone. Seen 
from the side, this will appear as a double trail, whose angle is a measure of 
the ratio of peripheral speed to forwanl velocity. Incidentally, some such 
rotation, with the enormous centrifugal accelerations it involves, is the only 
means of explaining the fact that meteorites are sometimes observed to 
separate into two or more parts. Such separation could only be observed if 
the relative velocities were of the same order as the meteorite’s velocity, and 
such high velocities can scarcely be explained in any other way. 

For our purpose it is not necessary, however, to deal with fire-balls or 
meteorites, and wo have confined ourselves to ordinary shooting stars in 
which complications such as the above do not occur, and whose large numbers 
enable inferences of value to be drawn from somewnat uncertain data. 

Part II.— Application to Mbtkouology. 

The main object of the reasoning set out above is to obtain equations by 
means of which the density of the atmosphere at great heights may be 
estimated from the characteristics of meteors occurring at these heights 
The only quantities which it is impossible to measure are the characteristics 
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of the meteorio material itself, ejj., the density, latent heat, and specific heat. 
Since the meteorites which fall to the ground consist, in varying proportions, 
of iron and stony substance, similar to olivine, we may fairly safely assume 
that the meteors have a similar composition. Except for this uncertainty, an 
accurate observation of a meteor— e.g.^ by photography—would give a definite 
estimate of the density at its height. Such photographic observations are 
comparatively few, but it will be seen that much information of great 
meteorological interest may be obtained from the large number of eye 
observations of meteors which have been made. 

Remits obtained from Eye Observations of Meteors. 

Mr. W. F. Denning has published particulars of several hundred observa¬ 
tions of meteors, seen by himself and other observers. The values obtained 
from these meteors have been used to calculate the density of the atmo¬ 
sphere between 30 and 160 km., and also to find the temperature of the 
atmosphere at these heights, by using the equations (2) and (4). 

It will be seen at once from the equations that it is important to know the 
velocity of the meteor accurately, since the density varies as the inverse cube 
of the velocity. Unfortunately, the eye observations of the velocity are 
likely to bo very rough, and, as might bo expected, the values obtained for 
the density at any height from different meteors are very discordant. We 
have, therefore, selected those meteors which were seen by the most skilled 
observers (as suggested by Mr. Denning), and the density at the height of 
appearance and disappearance has been calculated for each of these meteors. 

As will be seen later, there is good evidence that the height of the meteor 
is obtained with very fair accuracy, even these eye observations having a 
probable error of not more thau’a few kilometres. In view of the accuracy 
obtained in determining the height, it is probable that the error in the length 
of path is not great. The brightness of the meteor must be subject to con¬ 
siderable inaccuracy, but fortunately it only appears as the one-third power. 
It has been assumed that the distance from the observer who estimates the 
brightness is equal to the average height, as this value is not given. The 
error involved will usually not be great. The error in the estimate of the 
velocity is obviously by far the most important. 

It will be noticed that to obtain the density we require to know the 
temperature. We shall show that there are other reasons for thinking that 
the temperature above 60 km. is somewhere about 300^ A, but it is obvious 
that if we calculate the densities with any assumed temperature, the rate of 
change of density with height will itself give the true temperature, and this 
is independent of the temperature assumed for the purpose of calculation * 
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We also require to know the molecular weight of the gases of the atmosphere, 
but up to at least 130 km. there is every reason to suppose that it is 
predominantly nitrogen and oxygen. 

Density of Atmosphere Calculated from Heights of Appearance ami 

Disappearance. 

In fig. 3 the densities of the air as measured by " ballon sondes ” up to 
20 km. are shown by the continuous line AB. Above this height the broken 
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line BC indicates the densities calculated on the assumption that the whole 
upper atmosphere is isothermal at 220° A. Each dot represents the density 
of the air as calculated from the observations of one meteor for the height 
of disappearance of the meteor. Similarly the crosses represent the densities 
for the heights of appearance. The large dots and crosses refer to meteors 
seen by two of the selected observers, the small dots and crosses to meteors 
seen by one of these observers and one other (presumably less skilled) observer. 

It will be seen that between 30 and 50 km. the densities obtained from 
meteor observations agree with those measured by “ ballon sondes up to 
20 km. and the densities calculated on the assumption that the temperature 
continues at 220° A. at greater heights. 

The number of meteors which disappear in this region is not great, but the 
evidence for a temperature of about 220° A. is quite good, and the usual 
assumption seems entirely justified. 

Between 50 and 60 km. there is a gap in the observations as very few 
meteors either appear or disappear in this region. Between 60 and 160 km. 
there are abundant meteor observations, but here they all indicate densities 
very much greater than those calculated on the assumption of a uniform air 
temperature of 220° A. but consistent with a considerably higher tem¬ 
perature. Moreover, the rate of change of density with height shows that 
the temperature is much above 220° A.—probably about 300° A. Such 
a result is, of course, entirely contrary to previously accepted views on 
which it was supposed that the temperature would remain constant, or even 
decrease at very great heights. The difference between the density here 
calculated for, say, 150 km. and that previously assumed is of the order of 
1000 times, and although the points on the diagram are not well grouped— 
probably owing to errors in estimated velocity—not one falls anywhere near 
the density which would occur if the temperature were 220° A. in the upper 
regions. One naturally wishes for confirmation from independent sources of a 
result so remarkable as this, and it is fortunate that three other arguments all 
lead to the same result, viz., a high temperature above 60 km. 

It may be noted that the only likely source of error is that, in the larger 
meteors, the inner part may still be fairly cool when the outer part begins to 
vapourise. This would make the densities calculated for the height of 
appearance, too high. Such an error would undoubtedly occur in the case of 
very large fireballs, and the densities obtained from them are about ten times 
too great. These large meteors, however, have not been used in fig. 3, and the 
error in the small meteors cannot be large—possibly 50 per cent,—which is 
almost negligible compared to the differences of density obtained for tem¬ 
peratures of 220° A. and 300° A. 
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Minimum Density Calmdated from Fm'niation of Cap, 

An independent check on the temperature above 60 km. can be obtained 
as follows:—An equation has been obtained above for the density at which a 
cap of compressed gas forms in front of the meteor. Before this cap forms, 
practically no heating occurs, hence the height at which this cap forms must 
bo greater than that at which the meteor is first seen. Fortunately the 
quantities required to calculate the density at which tlie cap forms are all 
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fairly accurately obeerved. Now while we do not know the height at which 
the cap formed, the density thus obtained will give a minimum possible 
value for the density at the height at which the meteor is first seen. In 
fig. 4 each dot represents the density calculated from one meteor at the height 
at which the cap was formed, plotted against the height of appearance of the 
meteor. The lino ABC is the same os that in fig. 3. It is invariably found 
that the density is much above the value which would occur at the greater 
heights if the temperature of the air were 220° A. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the densities calculated as above from meteor observations. 
The dotted line D£ is drawn through the centre of the group of dots and is 
reproduced again in fig. 3. It should be noted that the theory involved in 
calculating fig. 3 is quite independent of that involved in calculating fig. 4 

Explanation of Absence of Meteors Disappearing at about 65 km. 

Another interesting point arises. It will be seen from fig. 6 that very 
few meteors disappear at heights between 50 km. and 60 km. On the 
supposition that the atmosphere is isothermal at 220° A in these regions, 
there seems to be no explanation for this curious effect. If, however, we 
suppose that the upper atmosphere has a much higher temperature, and 
that the change in temperature from about 220° A (which is known to 
be the temperature up to about 25 km.) occurs at about 60 km., then wo 
might expect such an effect. As the meteor passes into colder air the 
temperature of the cap will fall, so that the heating will be reduced. As 
it proceeds further the increase in density will again cause sufficient heating 
to continue the rapid evaporation of the meteor. If this view is correct, 
and no other explanation of the phenomena has occurred to us, one might 
expect a diminution of brightness at the critical height. Observations in 
this region are therefore very desirable, for though quantitative examina¬ 
tion shows an adequate effect for slow meteors it is small in the fast ones. 

We may here point out that the relatively sharp limits of height to the 
region where few meteors disappear, is proof of the small probable error 
in the estimates of height by eye observations. Even supposing the limits 
were perfectly sharp, errors of observation would tend to smooth them 
out, and if the errors were large the minimum region would almost 
disappear. Moreover, in fig. 6, all the observations published by Mr. Denning 
are used, not only those by specially skilful observers. The inference is, then, 
that the probable error in the heights obtained by the best observers is very 
small, not more than a few kilometres. 
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Independent Check on Temperature from Minimum Velocity. 

Another check is possible on the temperature of the atmosphere where 
oxidation of the meteor is a negligible source of heat. Since the meteor’s 
surface must be heated to a certain high temperature before it gives off 
enough vapour to become visible, there will be a minimum velocity below 
which no meteor ought to occur, because the temperature of the cap in 
front of it will be too low. This minimum velocity will depend on the 
temperature of the air, and as shown above is 12 km./sec. for an air 
temperature of 300° A, and 19 km./sec. for an air temperature of 220° A. 
Unfortunately, eye observations of velocity are not very accurate, but there 
are a considerable number below 19 km./sec., again indicating a high 
temperature above 60 km. (see figs. 5 and 6). Lower down this method is 
invalid owing to possible oxidation. 

Pressure and Density at the Auroral Level. 

One of the reasons which make a knowledge of the density at great heights 
most important is the light it may throw on various theories put forward to 
account for aurorce. According to our results the density would be about 
10~® at 100 km., the lower limit of the aurorm, i.e., about 100 times 
the density hitherto assumed. It might be possible to obtain an inde¬ 
pendent check on the density by comparing the observed widths of the 
vestigial nitrogen bands, which form most of the auroral lines, with the 
widths at known densities in the laboratory. Such a test might be feasible 
if the density is of the order of 10”®, whereas, it would be hopeless if the 
density were 10“^®. 

Examination of Assumptions, 

Since the main result of this paper, i.e., that the density, and consequently 
the temperature, of the atmosphere at great heights is very much higher than 
had previously been suspected, it behoves us to re-examine our initial assump¬ 
tions with great care. 

The first possibility that occurs to one is that the head-resistance may be 
less than since some molecules might be supposed to escape before 

they had reached the meteor’s velocity. In any case their number must be 
small, and the correction, if any, cannot be important. Such as it is, it 
would lead to values even further from those generally accepted, for if the 
head-resistance is less than the true density must be greater than 

that calculated, assuming F = 

Again, the temperature derived by assuming adiabatic compression up to a 
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pressure J pv^ would be too high, so that here also any error in the initial 
formula only leads to a still more remarkable result. 

The second possibility would be to deny the validity of the argument by 
which k was derived, and to say that a much larger fraction of the total 
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work became available for heating the meteor. This would lead to a lower 
density, for if the whole, or a large fraction, of the energy were available for 
heating, one could assume a lower density, and still arrive at a sufficiently 
rapid rate of evaporation. This possibility is negatived, however, by the 
fact that our efficiency factor, k, does lead to correct results at low altitudes. 
If k were nearly unity it would be impossible for any meteors of ordinary 
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brightness to reach low altitudes, for the rate of evaporation, and con¬ 
sequently the brightness, would become enormous at relatively high 
densities. Again, whatever value one assigns to one cannot alter the 
slope of the density curve, and this is an independent measure of the tem- 
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perature, which agrees with the value derived from the absolute density and 
with the figures arrived at from the observed minimum velocities. 

Finally, one might question the assumption that practically all the energy 
of the meteor is radiated as visible light. It may be that a fraction is not 
recorded in the ultra-violet and in the infra-red, and again some might^be 
used up in other ways. The colour of meteors seems to indicate that we are 
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not far wrong' in assuming most of the radiation to occur in the visible 
part of the spectrum. If this were not so, meteors would appear violet or 
red instead of white. In any case, here again any correction would lead to a 
still higher temi)erature for the air. For if the energy were really under¬ 
estimated, the mass of the meteor would also be higher than we have 
assumed, and tins would involve more friction, that is a denser atmosphere, 
if the observed short duration is to be explained. 

There does not seem to be any other fundamental hypothesis that can be 
questioned. Certain constants used may be uncertain, but in no case can an 
error of anything like the required amount be assumed. It seems, therefore, 
that the temperature at great heights is of the order of 280® to 300® abs. 


Possible Explanation of Observed High Temperatnre, 

It would lead too far here to try and do more than give an outline of the 
explanation of this main fact, namely, that the temperature at great heights 
rises to some 300®, whereas, as is well known, it amounts to but 220®, at 
from 10 to 20 km. For the sake of completeness, it may bo worth while, 
however, to put forward briefly the sole hypothesis which has occurred to us 
that appears to bo capable of explaining the observations, leaving a more 
detailed examination for another occasion. 

TJie total absorption by the atmosphere above the region of convective 
equilibrium is small, probably not more than 20 per cent, of the total radia¬ 
tion. Hence, as a first approximation, one can calculate the radiative equili¬ 
brium temperature of a mass of gas, without reference to the layers above and 
below it, simply by equating the energy emitted by it to the energy absorbed. 
If Ky is the absorption coefficient of the gas at frequency v, and €„ the emission 
coefficient of the earth, then calling the solid angle subtended by the earth 
27r, and that of the sun, which we may take as a black body, «, we have as a 
condition of equilibrium 

^ eWTo_i e3WT._i 

To being the temperature of the gas, T« that of the earth, and T, that of the 
snn, and /3 being Planck’s constant, k, divided b^ Boltzmann’s constant, k. 

Using this equation, it is possible to determine the radiative equilibrium 
temperature of any gas if e„ and k, are known. As an example, we may take 
one of the simplest cases, CO., a gas in which a;„ is negligible for all 
frequencies except those in the immediate neighbourhood of 2 05.10*1 Since 
the sun’s radiation in this region is small, therefore 1), 
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whence putting T, 5=* 280° one finds for = 1, To = 236° and, e,g., for 
€, = 1/2,To= 206° 

A more difficult case is that of H 2 O, for which k is extremely irregular. 
Again, the energy absorbed from the sun is small compared to that absorbed 
from the earth in the infra-red. Its absorption bauds are widely distributed 
in the infra-red, and a rough estimate indicates that its equilibrium tempera¬ 
ture would be in the neighbourhood of that of a grey body subject only to 
the earth’s radiation, i.«., T «/\/2 = 237°, for = 1 and 200° for = 1 / 2 . 

A somewhat different picture is presented by O 3 . Here we have a single 
well-marked absorption band at frequency 3*16.10'^ and again strong absorp¬ 
tion at frequencies above 10'®. In this case the sun’s radiation, which is still 
considerable at frequencies above 10 '®, cannot be neglected, and the equili¬ 
brium temperature amounts to about 280°. 

The gases Na, Ha, He have no well-marked absorption bands and those of Oa 
are so narrow that the energy they take up is negligible. Hence these gases 
have an equilibrium temperature in the neighbourhood of that of a grey body, 
i.e., 280°, but the tendency to take up this equilibrium temperature is small. 

If now we consider the earth’s atmosphere, which contains these gases in 
varying proportions, the mean equilibrium temperature must lie between 
these values. Lower in the stratosphere where there is a considerable amount 
of COa and HaO and some 20 per cent, of the earth’s radiation is absorbed, 
the mean temperature will approach the temperature proper to these two 
gases, i.e,, it will be less tlian 236°, since the transparent gases are ineffective 
as radiators. Above 60 kilometres the COa has practically disappeared and 
the HaO is reduced to 1/100 of its amount at 10 km. Here, therefore, 
these gases only transmute some 0*2 per cent, of the total radiation and are 
almost as ineffective as Na or Ha. But at great heights O3 becomes an 
important factor in the situation, for we know that O3 is formed from Oa by 
short-wave radiation (1600° A. to 1800® A.), and the greatest percentage of O 3 
must therefore occur in the outermost layers of the atmosphere. O3, as has 
been shown, has a comparatively high equilibrium temperature. In all it 
absorbs some 2 per cent, of the total radiation, so that it does not seem 
unlikely that its influence preponderates at heights above, say, 60 km., 
where the other gases absorb less than 0*2 per cent. 

If this is so, it is at once evident that a high temperature, t.^., one in the 
neighbourhood of 280°, is to be expected above 60 km., and this agrees with 
the results obtained above. This explanation is only put forward tentatively 
and awaits more careful examination. It is hoped, in another paper, to go 
into the question more fully, and perhaps to find graphically more accurate 
values for the mean temperature of gases mixed in varying proportions. 
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Summary. 

Formulae are derived for the head-resistance and heating of a particle 
moving through the air at a speed great compared to that of sound. 

It is shown that all major meteoric phenomena can be accounted for con¬ 
sistently, if the luminosity of the meteor is attributed to the collision of 
volatilised meteoric vapour with the air molecules. 

From observed meteoric data the density or temperature of the air at great 
heights is derived in four independent ways, which give results consistent 
with each other. 

The density above 60 km. appears to be very much greater than corre¬ 
sponds to an isothermal atmosphere at 220® abs., and the temperature appears 
to be in the neighbourhood of 300® abs. A tentative explanation is put 
forward to account for such a high temperature based on the radiative 
properties of ozone. 


TABLE OF SYMBOLS 

B (las constant. 
g Acceleration due to gravity. 

N Number of molecules per grm.-mol. 

/iQ Number of molecules per c.c. at standard density. 

Lq Mean free path at standard density. 

Vq Velocity of molecules. 
y Batio of specific heats. 

V Velocity of sound. 

Po Density of air at height of meteor. 

Pal Pd Density of air at height of meteor^s appearance and disappearance. 
Tq Temperature of air at height of meteor. 

Mo Molecular weight of air at height of meteor. 

Po Atmospheric pressure at height of meteor, 
r, rQ, Radius of meteor. 
m Mass of meteor. 

Density of meteor. 

V Velocity of meteor. 

S Area of cross-section of meteor. 

E Energy radiated per second by meteor. 

8 Specific heat of meteor. 

I Latent heat of meteor. 

K Heat conductivity of meteor, 
fp Duration of visible flight of meteor. 

L Length of visible path, 

D Distance of meteor from observer. 

X Angle of meteor’s path to vertical. 

M Difference of height of met^r at appearance and disappearance. 

F Head-resistance of meteor. 

Ts Temperature of meteor’s surface. 

M’ Molecular weight of vapour of meteor. 
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m* MaM of air accelerated by meteor. 
k Efficiency factor for heating meteor. 
p Preesure of gas within cap in front of meteor == F/S. 

T] Temperature of gas within cap. 
p' Vapour pressure of meteor at temperature T*. 

Number of molecules per unit volume within cap having component towards 
meteor. 

V| Velocity of molecules within cap having component towards meteor. 

•*2 Number of molecules per unit volume within cap having component away 
from meteor. 

V^ Velocity of molecules within cap having component away from meteor. 

V Velocity of meteor relative to layer of gas immediately in front of it. 

V 3 Velocity of gases leaving meteor. 

T„ A fictitious temperature = M„r*‘-/3R. 


The Theory of the Scattering of a- and fi-Rays. 

By J. H. Jeans, Seo.RS. 

(Received October 24, 1922.) 

1. In wliat follows I have attempted to examine the theory of the passage 
of a beam of electrified particles through matter. The general theory is, 
naturally enough, highly complicated, but certain special oases are found to 
admit of fairly complete discussion. A summary of the results obtained will 
be found at the end (§ 13). 

2. Consider a beam of N particles, which may be either positively or 
negatively charged. Suppose that, after passing through a thickness t of 
uniform scattering substance, the law of distribution of their directions of 
motion, as measured by co-ordinates 0 , is 

( 1 ) 

Here 6 is the angle which the direotion of motion of the particle after 
traversing the thickness t of scattering substance makes with a certain standard 
line, while ^ is an azimuth measured from any standard plane through this 
line. In the special ease in which the beam was initially a parallel beam 
moving along the direction of the standard line 0 ^ 0 , 6 will, of course, 
measure the total deflection of the particle. 

Since the whole number of particles in the beam is H, we obtain at onoe, 
on integration of formula (1), 
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We shall be especially concerned with the law of distribution of deflec¬ 
tions 6, apart from azimuths. In a beam of N particles, let this be 

m{e,t)d0, (3) 

where, of course, 

0 = \f(e. <!>, t) g and JF(^, 0 d0 = 1. (4) 

When / in any special problem happens to be independent of <l>, it becomes 
identical with F. 

3. Let us introduce temporarily (§§ 3-7) the special assumptions that the 
deflection produced by encounter with an atom is negligible when the 
nearest approach is greater than a certain quantity R, this quantity being 
assumed so small that the centres of adjacent atoms are never at a less 
distance than 2R. Then a moving particle cannot experience force from 
more than one atom at a time. 

Consider a sheaf of particles, by definition 

^/iO,.ih.t)d0o^ (5) 

in number, which, after having traversed a thickness t of foil, are moving in 
directions such that 0 lies between a^^d 0o+d0o, while if> lies between <fx, 
and <f>Q 4- 

In traversing a further thickness dt of foil, these particles will experience 
encounters equal in number to 

NTrE^nrf^ sec ^o/(^o, t)d0o (6) 

where n is the number of atoms per unit volume, and the factor sec 0^ enters 
because the path to be traversed by a particle which escapes encounters 
altogether is dt sec Jo¬ 
liet any new encounter produce a deflection 0i, 0i, where 0i is the angle 
between the directions of motion before and after the encounter, and (f>i is 
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the change of azimuth measured through the direction of motion before the 
encounter. Suppose that the direction of motion after the encounter is 
specified by the angles 0, these being measured in the same way as the 
angles 0^, 0oi which specified the direction of motion before the encounter. 
Then, by simple sifiicrioal trigonometry, 

cos 01 = cos 0 cos 0Q + sin 0 sin cos 0o)* (7) 

As regards the deflection 0^ produced by this new encounter, it is clear 
that all values of (f>i will be equally probable, while the law of distribution of 
values of 0i will not be dependent of the direction of motion before tlie 
encounter. Let us then assume for the law of distribution of 0u <l>i 

X (cos ^i) sin (Wi (8) 

Jtt 

where x depends only on the properties of the atom and of the particle, and 
is, of course, such that 

(cos 0i) sin 01 d0i = 1. (9) 

Out of the original beam of N particles, the number for which 0o, 

Oh <f>i lie within a range d0oti<f>Qd0id<l>i will be 

N7rR»;Mi(! sec V(^«. 0 x(cos ^i) sin Oiddi ^ (10^ (10) 

JtT JjTT 

The final deflection of these particles, after passing through the thickness 
t-\-dt of foil, will be 0, determined by equation (7). Let us accordingly 
change our variables in expression (10) from (f>i to 0, <^. The differentials 
are connected by the relation 

m\0id0id<f>i = m\0d0d(f), 

since each side of this equation represents an element of area on a unit 
sphere. Consequently, expression (10) transforms into 

sec 0of{0o, 00, 0 X ^i) sin 0d0^ d0o (11) 

ISTT 27r 

in which cos^i is given in terms of the new variables by equation (7). If 
we integrate this expression over all possible values of 0o, 0o and 0, we 
shall obtain the total number of particles which move in directions for 
which 0 lies between 0 and 0 + d0, after experiencing an encounter in the 
thickness dt of foil, and, of course, after experiencing any number of encounters 
(including zero) in the previous thickness, t, of foil. 

One integration can be carried out at once. Write yjr for 0—0o, so that, in 
place of (7), we have 

cos 01 = cos 0 cos 0Q -H sin 0 sin 0^^ cos -0, (12) 

and change variables from 0, 0, 0o» 0o to 0, 0, 0o, 0o in expression (11). If 

2o2 
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cos Oi is understood to be given by equation (12), the whole change is 
effected by replacing d<f> by tiyfr. It is now possible to integrate expres¬ 
sion (11) with respect to The result (r/. equation (4)) is 

sec 0„F(0o, 0 X di) sin 0d0 (13) 

This expression, integrated over all values of 00 and gives the number of 
which we are in search. 

4. By definition of F, the number of particles which move in directions 
making angles between 0 and 0+d0 with the initial line, after passing 
through tho thickness t+dt of foil, is 

m(0,t+dl)d0. 

This number may be regarded as the sum of two contributions, one arising 
from those particles which experienced an encounter in the last layer of foil 
of thickness dt, and the other arising from those particles which traversed 
this layer without an encounter, and so must have had values of 0o inter¬ 
mediate between 0 and 0+d0 after traversing the thickness t of foil. 

The first contribution is precisely the number we calculated in the last 
section, while the second contribution is obviously 

N (1 - vK^ndt sec 0) F {0, t) d0. 

Combining the two contributions, we must have 

NF {0, t+dt)d0 = N7rR*nd< sin 0d0 jf F (^o, 0 X (cos ^i) 

Ztt cos (Tq 

+ N (1—irR*nd< sec 0) F (d, t) d0. 

The left-hand member of this equation is equal to 

SO that the equation can be rewritten in the form 
|F(0,0+wR*>i8ec^F(^,0 

= wR*» sin ^ JJ F {00, t) X [cos 0 cos sin 0 sin 0o cos • (14) 

5. In the majority of experimental researches on scattering, the maximum 
deflection studied has been only a fraction of a radian. This suggests the 
suitability of an expansion in powers of 0o. We put 

cos^o = l-Ko*+W^o*-—. 


sec ^0 — 1 + J «..( 
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and obtain 

X [cos 6 COB +sin ^ sin cos ■^] 
cos 6q 

= x(®08 ^)—cos^x' (cos d) +sin* 0003*'^;]^" (cos d)} 

+ ^»* {A" X (®^*® ^)~^f®08^x"(‘^®®^)+(^ ^ 6 cos* x" (cos 6) 

—:i cos ^ sin* 6 cos* x"’ (®®9 + Vt ^ ‘^x"' (®®® } 

4 terms in 6^, 6^, 6^, etc. 

We substitute this value in the integral on the right-hand of equation (14), 
and carry out the integration with respect to The terms in ^o, 6^, ... 

all vanish on integration, and, on making use of the relation 

jF(d,. t)de, = 1. 
the equation assumes the form 

I F(^, 0+’rR*M seedF {6, t) 

Of 

= 7rR*rt sin 0 [x (cos 0) 

4 Hx (cosd)—cos^ X^(cos^) 4 -J sin* 0 x" (co8^)}JF (0^, t) 0^^d0 

—I cos^ 8in*fl x'"(®®s^)4 t/t sin‘^x''' (cosd)}|F (^o, 0 0*d0 
+ terms in ^o*. etc.] (15) 

6. To solve, let us assume for F {0, t) an expansion in powers of t in the 
form 

F(^,/)r=<E>„(d)4<4>i(d) + i<»<I>a(^)4... (16) 

so that we may put, in equation (15), 

JF(Oo, t)0,'d0, = J^o(^«) ^0^4 <]<!>, {0,)0,*d0,-<r\t^\<i>i{0,)0,H0,-V... 

(17) 

and similarly for |F (^o. 0 6^d0^, etc. 

It will be convenient at this stage to introduce the further assumption that 
the incident beam is nearly parallel to the axis ^ =s 0. To bo more precise 
we shall assume that F {0, 0), which is the same thing as {0), vanishes 
except when ^ is so small that 0* may be neglected. We may now take 

— j^(i(0i<)0o*d0n — ... = 0, 

and equation (17) becomes 

JF(<?o, t)0o’‘d0o = f J<I>i(flo)«o*<felu4i«*J<I>j(^o)^o*<f«o4-..., 
and similarly for JF(^o. 
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To examine the error involved In this assumption, we may notice that if 
the incident beam is spread over the surface of a cone of angle 12® (semi¬ 
angle 6®), the value of J<I>o (0q) Oo^cWq is only 0*0109, representing an error of 
about 1 per cent. If the beam were spread throughout the same cone the 
error would, of course, be less. At present the error of all experimental 
measurements is probably well over 1 per cent. So that our assumption may 
be regarded as legitimate provided the angle of the cone of incidence is less 
than about 12®. 

On substituting the assumed solution (16) into equation (15), and equating 
the coefficients of various powers of t, we obtain 

4>i (d) + 7rR^/i<I>o(d) sec ^ = TrlVnx (cos 0) sin 0, (18) 

4>2(^)-h7rR^a<l)i(d) sec 0 

= \TrB?n sin ^{x(cos^)—cos 0x (cos0)+ isin^dx''(ccs^)}J^i(^o)^u^^f^o 

-f ttR^/i ^in0{-^x (cc8 . } J 4>i (^o) +..., (19) 

and so on. These equations give the values of <|>i, <I >2 ... in succession, and 
with their help, equation (16) gives the law of distribution of deflections in 
the form 

F(d, 0 = F(^, O)-|-7rR^/i^[x(cos0)8in0—F(^, O)8ec0] 

-hi(wR%0*[» + F { 0 , 0)see* 0 ] + ... (20) 

where G = — ;^(co8^)tand 

+ J sin ^ {X (cos 0 )—cos 0 x (cos ^) -f ^ sin^ 0x' (cos 0)}\x (cos 0o) sin 0i?d0Q 

+ sin 0{'^x (^^^^ ^)—. - } jx (®^^ + • • • (21) 

7. The primary object of experiments on the scattering of a- and /9-rays is 
to determine or verify the atomic law of force, and this can be found at once 
if the function x (cos 0) can be determined. Thus it is at once clear that the 
experimental material of greatest value is the determination of the coefficient 
of t in equation (20), or what is the same thing, of the coefficient e in the law 

i = (22) 

which oau be deduced from equation (20) when the terms in are neglected. 

The intensity I of the beam which passes, after scattering, through a stop 
of semi-angle 9 greater than that of the incident beam is 

I = fF(^, 

Jo 

and if we use the value of ¥{6, t) given by equation (20), with terms in 
neglected, this becomes 
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~ = 1—7rR»»<[^l- |*x(co8^)8in<?rf<?J. (23) 

It will be remembered that ^ taken to represent 

the distribution of deflections produced by the passage of a particle through a 
sphere of mdius R surrounding an atomic nucleus. Let an orbit in which 
the perpendicular from the nucleus on to the orbit at its first entry into the 
sphere is p show a total deflection 0. The law of distribution of values of p 
is obviously 

2 p (Ip 

while that of values of d is (cos 0) sin 0 d0. Thus we must have 

^ (cos 0) sin 0 (10, 

giving on integration 

£ X (coad) sin d = J 

Equation (23) now reduces to 

J = l-irfiU, (24) 

lo 

so that if e can bo determined experimentally, we can at once deduce the 
value of p corresponding to any value of $. 

For instance, if the relativity correction is neglected altogether, and the 
nucleus attracts according to the law of the inverse-square, it is readily found 
from ordinary particle dynamics, that 

R» 

^ l-Hc»tau*(J^)’ 

where c = 1+^ and h = in the ordinary notation. 

0 mtr 

If R is large compared with b, this reduces to 

p* = cot* (J 0), 

and equation (24) gives at once the familiar law of single-scattering. 

8. We have now found that, subject to the assumptions we have made, the 
law of scattering will be of the form 



for small values of t, and the coefficient e will be exactly that calculated on 
the hypothesis of single-scattering. Our assumptions have been that the 
fields of force of neighbouring atoms do not overlap, and that the angle of the 
incident beam is small (in practice a semi-angle of not more than about 6^. 

Our result that a small divergence of the incident beam produces no 
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appreciable influence on the total intensity of the beam passing through a 
stop of angle greater than that of the incident beam is at variance with the 
statement of Sohonland,* that a divergence a of the incident beam will 
increase the scattering in a ratio y given by 



where <f> is the value of 6 for the scattered beam. No information is given as 
to the way in which this formula is reached, but a few test cases immediately 
show it to be erroneous. For instance, 

when a = 0 , true value is 7 = 1 ; formula gives 7 = sec*<^ 

wlien 0 = « and ^ = 0 , true value is 7 = 1 ; formula gives 7 = 00 . 

Thus, in spite of Schonland’s statement to the contrary, I still consider 
it proved that if the fields of force of separate atoms may be assumed 
not to overlap, then the observed scattering ought to be that given by the 
simple law of single-scattering up to angles of incidence which are well 
above those which have so far been used in experiments on jS-rays, provided 
only that we do not go beyond the range of thickness of scattering material 
within which I/Io is a linear function of t But before drawing any inferences 
from this result, we must examine the effect of overlap, since some must 
undoubtedly occur, in the atomic fields of force. 

Let us divide the field of force of each atom into two parts—an internal 
part, of extent so small that these parts never overlap, and an external part, 
in which the fields are assumed to be so feeble that the deflection produced 
by the external field of a single atom on a moving ) 8 -particle may be treated 
as a small quantity, the surface of demarcation between these two fields 
be a sphere of radius R surrounding the nucleus of each atom. Then the field 
of force of all the atoms can be divided into two parts:— 

{a) A field which exists only inside the spheres of radius B, such that the 
field inside any one sphere arises solely from the nucleus at the centre of that 
sphere. 

( 6 ) The remainder of the field which is nowhere very intense and is made 
up of contributions, each of feeble amount, from the separate atoms. 

The deflection of a y 8 -particle produced by field (a) will obey the laws we 
have just investigated, but to obtain the true deflection, we must compound 
this deflection with that produced by field ( 6 ). Now this latter deflection is 
precisely of the type considered by Sir J. J. Thomson when he formulated his 
original theory of "multiple-scattering,” and will therefore obey the law of 
multiple-scattering. 

* ‘ Buy, Sue. Pmc.,* A, vol. 101, p. 299 (1922). 
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9. Out of a l)^m of N particles, the number which experience a deflection 
between fit and Ot+dfio flue to field (a), and a deflection between 0 i and ffi+dffi 
flue to field (i), this latter deflection making an angle between ^ and 
with the former, will be 

NF (^«. 0 d6, «-•.•/.« d (IJ). (25) 

where x is a constant of the scattering material such that I/Io = 1— 
represents the law of multiplo-soattering. 

Tlio total deflection 6 of such a particle is, of course, given by 

cos 6 = cos 00 cos ^ 1 —sin sin 0\ cos <f>. (26) 

Unfortunately it does not prove possible to obtain the law of distribution 
of values of ^ in a form which is simple enough to be of any practical use, 
except in certain special cases. 

It will be remembered that Tliomson's investigation of multiple-scattering 
proceeds on the supposition that 0i* may be neglected. Let us now assume 
also that may be neglected, i.e., we definitely limit ourselves to such small 
angles of scattering that their fourth powers may be neglected (if 0 = 30*^ 
0* = 0'075). Then relation (26) may be replaced by 

0* = 0^»+0^»+20o 01 ooBif>, (27) 

and the deflections ^o, 0i now follow the same law of composition as vectors 



in a plane. Let V', 17 denote the two components of 0i along and perpendi¬ 
cular to the direction of 0o. ’Then 

01 * = and 0id0id^ sa d'^ dr). 

The law of distribution (25) may now be expressed in the form 

NF (00. 0 d0o ^ df e-**/*' dv. (28) 

ITKt 

Let «i> denote the total deflection 00 ^"^ in the direction of 0o, then 

r(0o, 0 = r(«—0 

IT/ A ±»3 3»F . , .,a‘F 


(29) 
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On changing variables from V''* *7 ^ “ expression (28), we may 

replace by d®, and on using the value for F(^o, 0 just found in 
equation (29) and integrating with respect to all values of yfr, the law 
assumes the form 


n[f(„, <)+}«< (30) 


The total deflection 0 is now given by 0^ = + and we proceed to 

change the variables from w, tf to 0, The differentials are connected by 

0) dto df} = 0 (10 (ff). (^l)* 

By definition F(oi, t)dco is the proportion of particles which are scattered 
by field (a) so as to be within a ring bounded by cones of angles cd and 
6 ) -f da>. It follows that, near the value w = 0, F (&), t) must be of the^ 
form 6) X a function of co^ —t.e., it must be an odd function of a>. Thus we- 
may write 

F(®, t)+iKl ^ ... = K). (32> 


and the law of distribution (26) becomes 

^/{TrKt) 

Since we may expand 4>(®*) in the form 

, a»d>(g'-*) 


*(«•) = 


(33) 


(34), 


On substituting this value for into equation (33) and replacing 

(adadrf by 0d0dii (equation 31), we obtain the law of distribution in- 
terms of 0 and rj. It is immediately possible to integrate with respect to t), 
and we find the law of distribution with respect to 5 to be 


n|^<i>( 0 s 


)- 




•••] 


0d0. 


(36). 


On inseiting the value of 4>(^^) from equation (32), we obtain the law of 
distribution expanded in powers of kL 

10. If we neglect kI altogether, the law (35) reduces to 
m^{0^)d0 {0/t)d0, 

which is, of course, the law of scattering when field (ft) is neglected entirely. 

If we retain first powers only of Kt, neglecting squares, the law of distribu¬ 
tion becomes 


N |^d«I)(^)-i Kt ^ <!»(<?»)] de 

“ N [f <*. 0 + J « -1 «< I (1 F(», <))] *) 

=n[f(f,<)+j-<|{f|(Jf(f,o)}]4<). 


(36> 
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Integrating with respect to 0 from 0 to we obtain 

= III F id, t) ,16 + Uie^ (i F ie, () ), (37) 

there being no additional term arising from the lower limit of integration, 
since clearly 1/^ F(^, 1) will be either a maximum or a minimum at ^ = 0. 
In general, this quantity will decrease as we pass outwards from d = 0, so 
that the last term in equation (37), which represents the effect of multiple 
scattering, is negative. 

11 . Equation (37) gives the expansion of the distribution function as far 
as the first power of kL We may, however, inquire what is the expansion 
as far as the first power of t ; that is to say, over the range for which T/Io is a 
linear function of t, what is the form of this function ? 

To obtain the expansion as far as first powers of t, we expand F (0, t) as far 
as first powers of t in the integral on the right-hand of equation (37), and 
replace F(^, t) by F(^, 0) in the remaining term. Now if a is the semi¬ 
angle of the incident beam, F(^, 0) is equal to zero as soon as 6 exceeds a. 
Thus, provided only that the angle of the stop is greater than that of the 
incident beam, equation (37) reduces to 

^0 Jo 

showing that the effect of multiple-scattering has disappeared altogether. 

Thus throughout the range, if such exist at all, in which I/Io obeys a law 
of the form 



the value of e is precisely that which would be calculated on the hypothesis 
of single scattering. 

12 . The expansion as far as first powers of t, which we have just discussed, 
is invested with a certain interest by the circumstance that Crowther and 
Schonland believed that they had found a very substantial range, in which 
the experimental values indicated that I/Io varied in a linear way with^^ 
Had it not been for this circumstance, an expansion as far as first powers 
of t would have been of but little interest, for the following reason :— 

In expanding the functions F and <I> by Taylor’s theorem, we have 
assumed their differential coefficients to be finite and continuous throughout 
the range under consideration. In actual practice, F {$, 0) is likely to 
change very abruptly near the boundary of the incident beam. We may 
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undoubtedly represent this function as closely as we please by a function 
which, with its differential coefficients, will be finite and continuous, but, the 
nearer we approximate to the truth, the laiger will these differential 
coefficients become. There may he but little practical value in an expansion 
in which is treated as a small quantity, and neglected when it is liable to 
be multiplied by a very large differential coefficient. 

For this reason it is better, in actual practice, to treat the law of dis* 
tribution (28) somewhat differently. A glance at equation (20) shows that 
the value of F (0, t) is the sum of two parts, one depending only on F (^, 0) 
and the other only on x(cos^). We may in fact write 

F(tf, 0 = ¥{0, 0)[l-7rK"/if8eo^+H^RW8ec»] + X, (39) 
where X = X sin 0 + i (irllhitY . (40) 

and so is a sum of terms depending only on (cos 0) and its differential 
coefficients. The coefficient of F(^, 0) is readily summed, for on putting 
X (cos 0) = 0 our original diffei'ential equation (15) assumes the form 

^ F (0. t) = - sec 5 F (0, t), 
of which the solution is 

F(^, O = F(0, 

Thus the general value of F (^, f), as given by equation (39), may be written 
in the form 

¥{0, t) = F(tf, 0)e-»«‘'‘«»«^^ + X. (41) 

We use this value for F(^u,0 in formula (28), and treat the two terms 
separately. 

The first term to be integrated is 

NF(do, O)*-'®*"*"**" deo—e-riot dr), (42) 

and Ihe total displacement $ is given as before by 

For a divergent incident beam the integration can only be carried out by 
quadratures. If we simplify the problem by neglecting the divergence of 
the incident beam, then F (^o. 0) vanishes except when 0q is close to zero. 
Since we also have J F {0o, 0) — 1» we may first integrate expression (42) 
with respect to do, obtaining 

_L «-«-•+>»•)/.< dr), 

ITKt 

and then, since 0* = r^+i)*, we may, by another int^ation, write this part 
of the law of distribution as 

tet 
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The second term to be integrated is treated just as before and the final 
result of the integration of this term is obtained from equation (37) on 
replacing F (fi, t) by X, or, what is the same thing, by taking in equation (36). 

+ + ( 43 ) 

With this value for 4> (d*), the complete law of distribution is found to be 
N (d»)-i + § (Kty 0d0. 

Integrating from 0 to 0 and dividing by N, we obtain 

i/r<«I>(tf^)-tV(*<)»^^-...|' 

On substituting for <1>(0®) from equation (43), and neglecting terms of 
order and higher, this reduces to 

i = + (44) 

As far only as first powers of t this becomes, on using the value for X given 
in equation (40), 

Y = 1—1^1— | ;^(co8^)sin^tf^J, (45) 

^ On putting Kt = 0, this, of course, reduces to the formula (23), which was 
obtained before we took multiple-scattering into account. Thus the product 
of exponentials may be supposed to represent the effect of multiple-scattering 
to a first approximation. 

Conclusion. 

13. We have now examined the passage of a beam of particles which are 
subjected simultaneously to single-scattering of the kind first considered by 
Sir E. Rutherford, and to multiple-scattering of the type considered by Sir 
J. J. Thomson. 

The question which, in view of recent experiments, is perhaps of greatest 
interest is that of whether there is, for small values of a range in which the 
intensity is of the typo 

I = Io(l-€0, (46) 

and, if so, that of the evaluation of e. We have found that if multiple¬ 
scattering is entirely absent, there is such a range, and that e will have the 
value calculated from the single-scattering theory on the supposition that the 
incident beam is strictly parallel and that no particle ever experiences more 
than one atomic encounter. This remains true even when the beam is not 


I = e-rR‘-*(l _<.-*■/««)+ f* 0<^(03)d0- 
lo Jo 
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strictly parallel at incidence, but is scattered through a cone of semi-angle a, 
provided that a is so suiall that a? may be neglected. It also remains true 
when the particles are free, as in nature, to experience any number of atomic 
encounters in passing through the scattering substance. 

When multiple-scattering is taken into account, there will also be a range 
in which the intensity is of the form (46), when the incident beam is not 
a strictly parallel beam but is diffused through a cone of a certain finite 
semi-angle a. But when a is small the range is very minute, and it disappears 
altogether when « = 0 and the beam becomes strictly parallel. Throughout 
this range, when it exists, the value of e is the same as though multiple 
scattering were entirely absent, and so may be calculated in the simplest way 
on the hypothesis of single-scattering. 

When multiple-scattering is taken into account and the incident beam is 
strictly parallel, there is no longer a range in which the intensity is given by 
formula (46). The law of intensity for small values of i is now of the form 
{ef. equation (46) ) 

I = (47) 

The interpretation of this equation is obvious. The term €t represents the 
scattering produced by violent encounters; the factor multiplying the 
last term is an extinction coefficient i^epresenting the rate at which the main 
beam is disintegrated owing to these violent encounters, while the other factor 
is the ordinary exponential of the theory of multiple-scattering, so that the '* 
product represents the influence of multiple-scattering on a beam 

which is already somewhat disintegrated by violent atomic encounters. The 
two negative terms on the right-hand may thus be supposed to represent 
respectively the effects of violent encounters and of the " multiple-scattering ” 
of a multitude of feeble encounters. 

Of the three constants e, k which enter into law (47), e depends on 
while X and k are independent of 6 and depend only on the properties of the 
scattering substance. The constants € and X are not independent of one 
another, since X is equal to the value assumed by e when ^ = 0. 

Fig. 3 shows the type of curve for I/I© predicted by equation (47). The 
thin straight line at the top is the graph of 1 —with € = ^; this would 
give the scattering for a certain value of 0 and for certain material if multiple- 
scattering were neglected entirely. The dotted curve'is the graph of 
1 —e*"^/'** with O^Ik ^2 ; this would give the scattering if single-scattering 
were neglected entirely. The chain curve is the graph of 1 —with 
X = so gives the multiple-scattering after allowance has been made 

for the disintegration of the main beam by single-scattering. Finally, the 
thick curve (the lowest of all in the diagram) is the graph of I/Io as given by 
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our equation (47). This is the type of curve which theory leads us to expect 
for small values of t. 

We notice first how very closely this thick curve approximates to the 
dotted curve of pure multiple-scattering. The maximum difieronoe (pro¬ 
portionally) between the ordinates occurs at about i = 1’5, and is one of 
only 5 per cent. In our figure, the thick and dotted curves have been drawn 
for the same value of k, but if we had obtained our thick curve as observa¬ 
tional material, and had attempted, with k entirely at our disposal, to draw a 
dotted (multiple-scattering) curve to fit it as clo^ly as possible, we could 
have reduced this error to one of less than 3 per cent. It no longer appears 
surprising that the early experiments on tho scattering of /S-rays were thought 
to vindicate the theory of multiple-scattering. 

We notice next that throughout a considerable range the thick curve can 
be fitted fairly closely by a straight line through the origin, so that if only a 
few points had been determined observationally on this curve it would be easy 
to mistake the curve for a straight line, and to believe, as later experimenters 
have done, that the experiments vindicated the theory of single-scattering. 
For instance, at f = 1, 3,4 the ratios of the total scattering to that predicated 
by the single-scattering hypothesis are respectively 3'42, 3'53,and 3 02. Any 
set of observations taken with thicknesses of foil in the neighbourhood of 
these values could be fitted on to a straight line with an average error of only 
about 6 per cent. If, however, this straight line were interpreted as a curve 
of single-scattering, the value of e deduced from it would be in error by a 
factor of about 3*3. 

At the outset I had hoped that this investigation would disclose some 
simple and practicable method of disentangling the effect of multiple-scatter¬ 
ing from observational material, and so enabling us to deduce the value of e, 
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and hence the atomic law of force, with fair accuracy. So far from having dis¬ 
closed any such method, our analysis suggests that it may be exceedingly 
difficult to detect the effects of single-scattering at all. We have seen that 
our full curve in fig. 3 can be fitted by a pure multiple-scattering curve to an 
accuracy of about 3 per cent, so that the problem of determining the effect of 
single scattering-reduces to that of measuring this 3 per cent, difference with 
accuracy. 

It is, of course, clear that no general conclusion can legitimately be based 
on the single case which we have discussed and exhibited in fig. 3. There is, 
however, an underlying physical reason for the closeness of the two curves 
and the consequent difficulty of measurement, and this is of such a general 
nature as to render it futile to hope that other special cases would lead to 
substantially different results. The average ^-particle, passing through the 
average experimental foil, experiences perhaps 10,000 encounters with atoms, 
of which one, or possibly two or three, will be the violent encounters of the 
theory of single-scattering. The theory of multiple-scattering is a purely 
statistical theory and is well able to deal with the 9,999 feeble encounters. In 


/ 2 5 4 5 6 



strictness It ought not to be asked to deal also with the one violent mcounter; 
but it is a matter of common experience that we can frequently force the 
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statistical machine very considerably without breaking it. If the statistical 
machine is forced to deiil with the whole 10,000 encounters, instead of witli 
the 9,999 for which it is really suited, it merely regards the one big encounter 
as the equivalent of a large number of small encounters, and yields results 
which are not quite accurate, but are fairly so. The maximum difference of 
2 or 3 per cent, between our full curve in fig. 3 and the adjusted dotted 
curve provides an instance of the smallness of the error. And it is on the 
detection and measurement of such small errors that a determination of the 
law of single-scattering must perforce rest. 

In fig. 3 it will be noticed that the ratio of multiple to single-scattering 
(about 2*3) is somewhat greater than what probably occurs in practice. Fig. 4 
represents the curve for the same amount of single-sciittering (\ = 1/10, 
€=1/20), but only about one-half of the previous amount of multiple-scattering 
(0^1 k = 4 in place of =2). The dotted curve is I/Io = 1 —210; its ordinate 
never differs from the true value of I/Io by as much as 8 per cent., and the 
average deviation is less tluin 3 per cent. Obviously it would be easy to 
mistake the thick curve for the dotted one and deduce a value of e equal U\ 
2*1 times the true value. 


Speciimitu of Active Nitrogen as Affected by Admixture of the 
Inert GaseSy with a Note on the Oingin of the Cyanogen 
Spectrum. 

By Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S. 

(Received October 27, 1922.) 

(Plate 3.) 

The visual spectrum of the afterglow accompanying the reversion of active 
nitrogen to ordinary nitrogen was investigated by Prof. A. Fowler and myself,* 
and it was shown that the remarkable green, yellow and red bands in the 
spectrum of this glow, originally observed by Lewis,f were in reality a 
selection of the firat positive bands of nitrogen. We were only able to make 
this identification when we had examined the detailed structure of the bands 
on a fairly large scale spectrogram. Owing to the change of relative 
intensities the general aspect of the spectrum is so totally different from that 
of the positive column of a vacuum discharge, that it fails to suggest any 

♦ Fowler and Strutt, * Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 85, p. 377 (1911). 
f ‘ Astrophysical Journal,’ vol. 20, p. 49 (1904). 
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connection. This is an unusual instance in spectroscopic experience. It is 
not often that the identity of a spectrum is totally disguised by changes in 
relative intensity. 

In 1912 I made experiments in search of similar afterglows in other gases 
than nitrogen. The results were, for the most part, negative, but in the case 
of lielium a curious observation was made. The gas was contained in a vessel 
as shown in fig. 1, a powerful jar discharge passing between the electrodes. 



The gas diffused out of the region of discharge into the bulbous annexe, where 
it displayed the afterglow, it any. On introducing helium containing, as it 
happened, a little nitrogen, an orange-coloured afterglow was observed, which 
when examined with a small spectroscope appeared to be the same as that 
given by nitrogen. The redder colour was explained by a shift of relative 
intensity of the band.s towards the red end of the spectrum. No measure¬ 
ment of the position of the bands was made. On absorbing the nitrogen with 
cooled charcoal, the afterglow became still redder, and finally disappeared. 
Pure helium gave no afterglow. 

The matter was not pursued at that time; but, recently, trying to trace the 
origin of the red line in the aurora spectrum, I recalled these experiments and 
made a more detailed examination, which has revealed many curious and 
interesting facts. The same kind of vessel was used as before (fig. 1), and 
the spectrum of the glow in the bulb was photographed. The instrument 
used was one constructed for aurora work.* It had three 60° flint-glass 
prisms, and a Dallmeyer cinematograph lens working at F/r9. 

The bulb was well exhausted and heated, and various mixtures of nitrogen 
and helium were introduced, for photography of the afterglow spectrum. 

* ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 101, p. 116 (1922). 
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Exposures of about one hour were often necessary, using Ilford panchromatic 
plates. 

It was often found rather troublesome to maintain the glow satisfactorily. 
A very small trace of carbon compounds causes the cyanogen spectrum to 
become conspicuous in the afterglow, and frequently after a few minutes run 
of the discharge this occurred. Whether the contamination came from the 
electrodes, the glass, or the stopcock used to shut off the vessel was not 
determined, but whatever the source may have been it made the experiment 
unsatisfactory. 

[It has of recent years been doubted or denied that the spectrum in 
question is really due to cyanogen, as it is said to have been obtained in the 
absence of carbon.* On the other hand, Barrettf has traversed this conclusion, 
bringing forward evidence to show that in flame spectra this spectrum does 
not appear in the absence of carbon. I have not attempted to repeat or 
critically examine the experiments of Grotian and Eunge, but the observa¬ 
tions made with active nitrogen are very difficult to reconcile with their 
conclusion. A stream of nitrogen may be drawn through a discharge tube, by 
means of a motor-driven air pump, and under these conditions of constant 
renewal of the gas, the cyanogen spectrum in the afterglow may be reduced 
to a mere trace or got rid of entirely. On introducing any hydrocarbon into 
the stream of afterglowing nitrogen this spectrum invariably comes out with 
overwhelming intensity, and it may be seen to arise whore the tributary 
stream of hydrocarbon enters, and not up-stream of this point. At the same 
time it may be shown by the Erussian-blue test that hydrocyanic acid is 
formed. These experiments have been described beforo,J but it is necessary 
to emphasize them in view of the subsequent controversy on the origin of thi* 
cyanogen bands.] 

The spectrum became “ clean ” again after pumping out and renewing the 
gas, but it was troublesome to do this frequently. A remedy was found in 
admitting a carefully regulated trace of oxygon to oxidise the carbon 
compound. This ca\ised the cyanogen spectrum to disappear completely. It 
was important not to add more oxygen than necessary, since if this is done 
the intensity of the glow is seriously affected. 

A comparison of the photographs showed that tiie effect, on the afterglow 
spectrum, of adding helium to nitrogen was very peculiar. In order to be 
able to bring the various photographs into register, the soda line was put 
on to every plate as a comparison spectrum.§ In this way all possible doubt 

* See Grotian and Range, ‘ Ph^ e. Zeit.,’ vol. 15, p. 545 (1914). 

t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 98, p. 40 (19?1). 

t ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* A, vol. 85, p. 288 (1911); aleo A, vol. 86, p. 112 (1911> 

§ In some cases the lithium red line as well. 
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a8 to the identity of the bands, when comparing the photographs film to film, 
was avoided. 

The spectra are reproduced in Plate 3, and the sodium lino is indicated 
running through the series, but the result of a study of the intensities of the 
bands is more conveniently shown by a diagram, as in fig. 2, which shows the 
spectra in the same order as the plate. The diagram embodies all that can 
be seen on the original negative, which the reproduction of the latter can 
scarcely be expected to do. 

The length of exposure was such as to bring out the red group of bands to 
advantage, as it is here tliat the most interesting variations occur. The 
yellow bands, which are stronger, are somewhat over-exposed. It is probable 
that with still longer exposures even the faintest bands of the series might 
be made to show in every spectrum, and by taking a series of photographs 
with various exposures, material might be gained for exhibiting them all in 
order of intensity on a diagram. The limited range of gradation would 
prevent their being all shown on one photograph, at all events unless higher 
dispersion were used. 

The diagram, tig. 2, shows the intensities on a scale of 10 by the vertical 
height of the lines. The horizontal scale is arbitrary, but roughly similar to 
that of the prismatic spectrum. In estimating the intensities of the bands 
in each spectrum, the strongest band or bands were marked 10, the next 
definitely weaker 9, and so on. It was found that ten steps were enough to 
include all the gradations that could be distinguished by inspection on the 
photographs available. If the weakest visible bands came higher than unit 
intensity, then the numbers were slightly readjusted, so as to duly represent 
the more striking contrasts to the best of the observer’s judgment. An 
increase of unity on the intensity scale thus made probably represents rather 
a multiplication by some constant factor than the addition of a definite 
intensity. 

The spectra obtained in this investigation were not on a sufficient scale for 
a study of the structure of the bands, but only of their general intensity. 
It may be that larger scale spectrograms, like those reproduced in ‘ Roy. Soc. 
Proc.,* A, vol. 85, p. 388, 1911, would show additional points of interest, and 
it would doubtless be possible to obtain them. This must be left for future 
investigation. The method of a flowing stream of gas, formerly used, gives 
a brighter afterglow, but is not so well adapted when rare and expensive gases 
are used. 

It will be convenient first to draw attention to the ordinary first positive 
spectrum of nitrogen as obtained in the capillary of a spectrum tube, in 
which the majority of the bands shown are of a tolerably uniform intensity 
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(spectrum I). The next spectrum (II) shows the same bands as they appear 
in the negative glow of a discharge tube. The intensity distribution is now 
strikingly different, especially in the development of X6014 and X6070. 

We come now to the main subject of the observations. No. Ill is the 
spectrum of the afterglow when nitrogen is introduced into tlie special 
discharge tube (fig. 1). The bands are conveniently regarded as belonging to 
a green, yellow, and red group, as indicated at the top of fig. 2. Visually, in 
a small instrument this distinction is even more apparent than on the photo¬ 
graphs, as only the stronger bands of each group are readily seen; the 
weaker bands, linking the yellow and red group, only come out photo¬ 
graphically with long exposure. Moreover, the green group is visually even 
stronger than the red one. 

It is necessary to add an excess of helium in order to produce any per¬ 
ceptible effect on the intensity distribution. No. IV shows the afterglow 
spectrum with a mixture of helium and nitrogen containing 75 pe^r cent, of 
the former by volume. Speaking generally, the effect of adding helium may 
be said to be a shift of the maximum of intensity in each of the three 
groups towards the red end of the spectrum. 

No. V is the next stage (83 per cent, of helium by volume). The shift 
towards the red has proceeded further.^ The green mercury line 5461 is 
present on the photographs V, VI, VIT, but is not indicated in fig. 2. It is due 
to accidental presence of mercury, which is stimulated by the active nitrogen. 

Spectrum VI, 90 per cent, of helium by volume, shows a further 
movement of the maximum in each group towards the red. Moreover, 
there is a marked gain of intensity in the red group and loss of intensity in 
the green group, relative to the yellow group. This corresponds with the 
general reddening of the afterglow, originally noticed by the unaided eye. 

Spectrum VII.—In this case the helium used had been supposed to bo 
fairly free of nitrogen, but it e\idently contained a little—exactly how much 
was not determined, but perhaps something of the order of 3 per cent. It 
is remarkable how bright the afterglow remains under these circumstances, 

* This H|)ectrum in of inteiest m connection with the aurora. Dr. V. M. Slipher^ 
of the Lowell Observatory, U.S.A., has communicated to me an approximate photo¬ 
graphic determination of the wave-length of the red aurora line as X6320, in close 
agreement with the strongest red band in the above spectrum. In this connection it 
is to be remarked that an impoitant part of the aurora spectrum la a spectrum of 
nitrogen, and that we have reai^on to believe that there is an excess of helium m the 
upper atmosphere. Putting these considerations together, 1 had hopes that the origin 
of the ^ aurora line had been traced. A small-scale spectrum, obtained for me at 
Shetland by Mr. J. Crichton, shows the red aurora line, but its general aspect did not 
encourage the suggested identification. It is hoped to obtain a better photograph 
of the red aurora line this winter which may be more dedaive. 
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but it hod now acquired a decidedly red colour. There are now five fairly 
strong bands in the red group. 

VIII is the spectrum of the afterglow in a sample of gas rich in neon, 
which I owe to the kindness of the Soci4t4 Anonyme d'Air Liquide, of Paris. 
The gas was used as received, after absorption of any oxygen it might 
contain. The percentage of nitrogen is not known, but was almost certainly 
a good deal less than the neon. Within the limits of experimental erro 
the spectrum is practically identical with No. IV, obtained with a 75 per 
cent, helium mixture. 

Spectrum IX, with 50 per cent, of argon in the nitrogen, is nearly the 
same as VIII (neon) and IV (helium). 

Spectrum X, with 75 per cent, argon, is of interest because it shows 
a distribution of intensity which cannot be obtained with any helium 
mixture, whatever the composition. When argon is added no general 
reddening of the glow is observable. It was found that mixtures still richer 
in argon did not give a glow bright enough to be easily investigated. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

It has been shown in earlier investigations that the usual spectrum of the 
nitrogen afterglow consists of a selection of the first positive nitrogen band 
spectrum. It is now shown that this selection can be modified by large 
admixture of the inert gases. There are three groups of bands, green, 
yellow and red, and the effect of adding an inert gas is to shift the maximum 
of intensity in each group towards the red. Addition of helium in par¬ 
ticular makes the red group, as a whole, more intense at the expense of the 
others. 

The initial effect of adding helium, neon or argon is the same, but an 
excess of argon produces effects different in detail from those produced by an 
excess of helium. 

I have not succeeded in determining whether these effects depend on 
something which occurs in the electric discharge, or on something which 
happens later, in file process of the afterglow.* If the latter is the explana¬ 
tion, the effects might be attributable to something of the nature of a 
selective damping of certain periodicities when collisions occur; but in the 
present state of knowledge the time is hardly ripe for speculating further. 
It is believed that the facts obtained cannot fail to be of considerable 
significance. 

In addition to the main subject of the paper, evidence is recapitulated 
which shows the infloanoe of carbon in developing the " cyanogen^.” bands. 

* To do this would require mon powerful air-pumps than 1 have now at command. 
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Directional Observations of Atmospheric Disturbances, 1920 - 21 . 

By R. A, Watson Watt, B.Sc., F.InstP. 

(Communicated by Sir Henry Jackson, F.R.S. Received Juno 27, 1922.) 

(Published by porraisaioii of the Radio Research Board.) 

Inirodmtoi'y. 

The pajier analyses 12 months* observations of the intensity and apparent 
direction of arrival of atmospheric disturbances, carried out for the Radio 
Research Board at a station in S.E. England. Observations were made at 
7 h., 13 h., and 16 h. daily, the average number of such disturbances heard 
being 80 per minute. The apparent direction of arrival is well marked, with 
unexpectedly simple diurnal and seasonal variations, following a general 
law of counter - clockwise swing in direction accompanying increase in 
solar altitude. The mean direction of greatest disturbance for the year is 
153®, with a diurnal variation of 60® range, a seasonal of 100®. 

The numbers heard per unit-time have also comparatively simple diurnal 
and seasonal variations, March being the quietest, June the most disturbed 
month, with a disturbance twice that of March. Fourier coefficients for the 
monthly mean and modal values are tabulated. Close correlation between 
apparent direction of arrival and solar altitude is found, no local topographical 
effect is traced, and no quantitative relation with terrestrial magnetism, 
atmospheric electricity, or any of the surface meteorological elements (except 
tem{)erature) has yet been established. Special observations daring a solar 
eclipse are reported. 

I. Ill the course of a Meteorological Office investigation into the location 
of thunderstorms by directional radio-telegraphic observation, it soon became 
clear that the extent to which thunderstorm detection by such means could 
be made practical, depended on the results of a general study of the naturally 
occurring electro-magnetic waves, variously called “ atmospherics,” strays,** 

X*8,** “ sturbs,** and “ static.** The first steps in such an investigation were 
accordingly made in 1916, and continued as the exigencies of other work 
permitted. 

The formation of the Radio Research Board in 1920, and the appointment 
by that board of a Sub-Committee on Atmospherics, resulted in the transfer 
of the Meteorological Office Radio Station at Aldershot to the administration 
of the Radio Board for the prosecution, in the interests of scientific and 
technical radio-telegraphy, of the more general investigation referred to. 
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Geophysical investigations, in general, share a common difhculty in the 
vast and uncontrollable extent of the phenomena dealt with; the problem 
of determining the origin and nature of atmospherics adds to this the 
instrumental limitations of high-frequency alternating current measurement, 
which, in this case, must deal with highly damped impulses of very short 
duration. 

There wer^, however, certain characteristics of the general stream of 
atmospherics which could be investigated without much delay, and tlie 
present paper deals with a series of observations, covering a whole year, 
of the apparent mean direction of arrival of atmospherics, and their numerical 
frequency. 

The observing station at Aldershot has co-ordinates lat. 51*^ 16' K, long. 
0° 46' W., height above M.S.L. 85 metres, and is situate on moderately open 
heath, wdth but few trees. 

The apparatus used consisted of an indoor frame antenna, approximately 
2 metres square, swung on a vertical axis, and tuned to a wave-length of 
20,000 metres. This relatively high wave-length was chosen to avoid 
interference from ordinary radio-telegraphic traffic, and to take advantage 
of the fact that atmospherics are more numerous and more intense at long 
wave-lengths. A considerable number of observations have been made on 
shorter w^ave-lengths, in a great majority of cases no difference in apparent 
direction was found on changing from 20,000 to 2,000 metres. The intensity 
of disturbance was less on the shorter waves, but the general features of the 
distribution were unchanged. 

The atmospherics were amplified and detected in a multi-stage triode 
amplifier, specially chosen for its freedom from internally generated noises, 
which, in many amplifiers, closely simulate atmospherics. 

Observations were made, in general, three times daily, at 7 h., 13 h., and 
16 h., G.M.T., but certain week-end observations were missed. The 7 h. 
aeries, however, is uninterrupted. The method of observation was to set the 
frame with its plane in the meridian, count all atmospherics heard in 
15 seconds, then set the frame at 30®, 60®, 90®, 120®, and 150® to the meridian, 
and make similar counts, finally counting with the frame 180® from its original 
setting. These seven observations constitute the ** primary count.” The 
frame was then set at 10® steps round the setting at which fewest 
atmospherics were heard in the primary count, then at 5” steps, until the 
position of minimum disturbance was located to 5®, or, when possible, to 2J®, 
with the usual radio-goniometric ambiguity of 180®. A second count was 
then made with the frame set at 90® from the position of minimum disturb¬ 
ance, and, to eliminate instrumental error, at 180® and 270® from minimum. 
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The 15-8econd time-unit was adopted as giving numbers of convenient 
magnitude, numbers per minute being inconveniently large. 

Any separately distinguishable sound of the ‘‘ atmospheric ” type, i,e,y 
anything recognisable aurally as a peak in a curve of audibility, whether 
apparently discrete or connected to another such peak by an indeterminate 
sound, was counted as one atmospheric. Apart from this convention, and 
an occasional distinction between grinders ” and " clicks,” no effort was 
made to separate the atmospherics into types or intensity classes. Con¬ 
siderable experience has shown the impossibility, with existing aural 
methods, of obtaining satisfactory directional observations when such 
separation is attempted. The observations were made exclusively by two- 
workers, who made joint observations at intervals to maintain uniformity in 
standards of estimation. 

TI. The observations discussed, extending from November 1, 1920, to 
October 31, 1921, number in all 941, of which 365 were at 7 h., 310 at 
13 h., and 266 at 16 h. Of the 7 h. observations, 101, or 28 per cent., fell 
before sunrise ; of the 16 h.—17 h. observations (which were more variable 
in time because of interference from local transmission), 26, or 10 per cent., 
fell after sunset. 

The distribution of observations is set out in detail in Table 0. 

The total number of atmospherics individually enumerated in primary 
counts was 133,023, an average of 80 i>gy minute, or 4x10^ per annum. 
Apart from neglect of minor disturbances, these figures are an under¬ 
estimate, because the observer’s counting powers are found to break down at 
about 140 per minute, so that counts of rates exceeding this not infrequent 
value were entered as “ continuous ” and treated statistically as equalling 
140 per minute. 

Attention should again bo drawn to the fact that the determinations have 
an ambiguity of 180®, and that, except where otherwise stated, the directions 
of minimum atmospheric disturbance will be taken, conventionally, as lying 
between 0® and 180° E. of N. In cases where a resolution of the ambiguity 
is necessary for statistical purposes, the sense is chosen to give the nearest 
approach to symmetry about the most frequent value, Le., all directions are 
assigned to a range 90° bn either side of this value. 

III. The frequency curves, figs. 1 and 2, show the number of occasions on 
which a given azimuth from true north was located, by the methods described, 
as the least disturbed direction, in groups containing all observations at each 
of the three fixed hours, and all in the three seasons, winter, summer, and 
equinox respectively. The corresponding assumed direction of maximum 
disturbance, 90° clockwise from the minimum, is shown on a subsidiarjr 
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scale. The minimum, being much more sharply defined, is the actual 
observeil quantity, but occasions on which the direction of maximum dis¬ 



turbance is observed to differ from the minimum by an angle other than 
90° are very rare. The frequency Table (Table I) shows the direction. Nr, 
forming the peak of smoothed frequency curves for the three fixed hours 
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for each month and for the year, Np being thus the most frequent direction 
of minimum atmospheric disturbance for the period. Parts of the frequency 
curves are repeated, where necessary, to give an unbroken range of Nf ± 90®. 
Throughout tfie paper the words mode and modal are used when referring 
to most frequent as distinguished from mean values. 

The curves are all seen to be distinctly skew, with, in general, a steeper 
gradient on the side of counter-clockwise deviation. This appears to be 
associated with a secondary peak, relatively prominent in winter and spring, 
and in 7 h. curves, in the region of 130®, while the main peaks are in the 
30®—90® region. The skewness is found to be less in the case of the four- 
month seasons than in that of the three-month seasons. In fact, the general 
symmetry of fig. 2, for the four-month seasons, is the first indication of a 
marked solar control of the phenomena under consideration. 

IV. Mean Direction Tables .—^The primary counts for the various periods 
have been moaned, and the mean directions of minimum disturbance are set 
out in Table II as Nm- This direction, is the trough of a period curve in 
which the mean number of atmospherics heard with the frame set at 
azimuth 6 is plotted against 0, which has successive values of 0®, 30®, 
60®, ..., 180°. Such a curve, formed by the superposition of curves from 
individual primary counts, is flatter than the instantaneous curve, and 
becomes flatter the longer the period, but the trough can be located within 
5°, and the agreement between Np and Nm is, on the whole, close. 

V. Cw^)es of Monthly Values ,—The data of Tables I and II are further 
summarised by the curves of figs. 3 to 5. In all those curves the abscissa? 
are months; the ordinates are: in fig. 3 the most frequent direction of 
minimum disturbance (Np) for each of the three fixed hours; in fig. 4 the 
corresponding moan direction, ; and in fig. 5 the arithmetical mean of 
the fixed hour ordinates are plotted to bring together two curves repre¬ 
senting, as nearly as possible, Nf and Nm freed from diurnal variation. 

VI. The Instantaneous Directivity Ratio .—The improvement, in freedom 
from interference by atmospherics, obtainable by setting a frame antenna to 
the instantaneous direction of minimum disturbance may be measured by 
the instantaneous directivity ratio, which, as a percentage, is expressed by 

No. per unit time at maximum—No. at minimum ..aa 
N o. at maximum 

It expresses the percentage of all atmospherics received whicli are 
directed, on the crude assumption that the distribution consists of a 
number, equal to the number at minimum, coming in uniformly from all 
azimuths, plus a number, equal to maximum minus minimum number. 
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coming solely from the direction of maximun). This ratio is the only one 
which suggests itself as useful in the present state of direction-finding on 
atmospherics. It neglects the complications duo to the vertical receptivity 
of the frame, and to the probably complex distribution in azimuth. 

Table VII shows the monthly and annual mean value of this ratio; and 
monthly mean values are plotted in fig. 6. 

A mean directivity ratio may be similarly defined by 

Mean No. at maximum—Mean NTo. at minimum ^ 

Mean JMo. at maximum 

Using monthly means, this ratio is of the order of 15 per cent., but its 
significance in practice is slight. 

YII. Intenaity Curves and Tables III and IV show the monthly 

mean values of the numbers of atmospherics heard per unit-time at 
tlie instantaneous positions of minimum and maximum disturbance respec¬ 
tively. Tables V and VI show similar mean values referred to the 
corresponding mean positions, Nm and Xm (= NM-f*90°), Le,, they represent 
the minimum and maximum ordinates of the monthly distribution curves 
plotted from the primary counts, these ordinates occurring at abscissa? 
Nm and Xm respectively. The typo of variation is sufficiently represented 
by fig. 7, while the curves of fig. 8 show the relatively smooth and similar 
run of the seasonal variation when freed from diurnal effects. 

VIII. Fourier Coefficients ,—It was not to be anticipated, a yriori, that a 
short period of observation, such as ofie year, on an apparently random and 
certainly complex geophysical phenomenon, would yield results easy of 
interpretation. It is, then, encouraging to note the relative smoothness 
of the curves of annual variation, both in direction and intensity. 

Figs. 5' and 8 are of a smoothness which one might almost class as 
astronomical, and are direct evidence of a fundamentally simple type of 
control. Fig. 6 is somewhat less promising, but all the variation curves are 
such as to be adequately representable by a very few terms in a Fourier 
series. 

The variation shown by the twelve monthly ordinates has accordingly been 
analysed, in each case, into the series 

F Co*!*Cl Sin Cjsin 2 (<j^-piCa) + ... 

-fC^sin 6(0H-£Bi})... when is 15®. 

The coefficients, C«, and phase angles, X^, are set out in Table IX, the 
zero date being June 21 in all cases. The approximate date of maximum of 
each term is also tabulated for reference. Their main features are noted in 
the succeeding sections. 
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IX. The Dmnial and Seasonal Variation of Direction,—The prominent 
features of the directional variations are the extreme variability of 7 h. data 
as compared with the other hours, and the smoothness of variation in these 
other cases. Freed from diurnal effects, the variation takes the form of a 
steady swing of the most disturbed direction from 215® (S.W. by S.) in 
December, through 160° in March to 110° in June. The range of diurnal 
variation may amount to 60° or 80°. 

It is convenient to adduce here the evidence which justifies the assumption 
already made, and repeated in the preceding paragraph, of a sense, for the 
ambiguous direction of arrival, corresponding to arrival from lower latitudes. 
On general grounds, it would be difficult to find a tenable theory of the 
origin of atmospherics which did not lead to a direction of travel from lower 
to higher latitudes, but experimental evidence is not lacking. 

The writer made, in 1917, a series of observations in which his unambiguous 
direction-finder was used. In more tlmn 80 per cent, of the observations, 
lasting over several months, the average direction of arrival of atmospherics 
was from the southward. 

Further, a considerable mass of data from the Admiralty coastal direction 
finding stations (now being prepared for publication) gives an almost 
invariable southward convergence of the bearings of atmospherics simul¬ 
taneously observed at several stations, thus indicating a travel from lower to 
higher latitudes. 

Eeverting to the variations in apparent direction, the Fourier series 
presents the following features:— 

The direction of maximum disturbance for the wh61e year lies between 
152° and 164°, according to whether the modal or the mean value is con¬ 
sidered. The non-periodic term of the 7 h. series is 172° or 179°, of the 
13 h. series 145° or 142°, and of the 16 h. groups 160° or 164° 

This term (Co) has accordingly a diurnal variation such that the apparent 
direction of arrival of atmospherics swings counter-clockwise with increasing 
solar altitude, and vice versd. The twelve-month term (whose amplitude, Ci, 
is of the order of half the constant term, and always more than twice that of 
the six-month term, so that the. variation of direction is quite well repre¬ 
sented by the constant and the twelve-month term) has its clockwise 
maximum some week or two after the winter solstice, and has amplitudes of 
the order of 50° at 7 h., 25° at 13 h., and 36° at 16 h. This annual variation 
is therefore in the same general sense as that of the diurnal variation of C©; 
the direction of arrival swings counter-clockwise, as regards both day and 
season, with increasing solar altitude. The diurnal variation of Ci would fit 
with the fact that the 7 h. readings were frequently before sunrise, the 
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16 h. less frequently after sunset, the 13 h. in full daylight. The amplitude, 
Oi, therefore, is in some measure determined by the annual variation of 
conditions of light and dark. 

Throughout the analysis, modal and mean values have been treated 
separately, in the hope of throwing light on the skewness of the frequency 
curves. It is notable that the effect of this skewness is relatively slight at 
16 h., and that there is some symptom of its affocting the odd harmonics less 
than the even. 

X. The Diw'nal and Seasonal Variations of Intensity .—^The most pro¬ 
nounced feature of the diurnal variation is the reversal of the law which 
applied to direction; the 7 h. observations, which were relatively variable in 
direction, are relatively invariable in intensity. From December to April 
the disturbance at 7 h. is greater than that at 13 h. or 16 h.; from May to 
November the 7 h. disturbance is much less than that later in the day. 
The 7 h. curve has a maximum in December and January, in which months 
all 7 h. observations occurred Ijefore sunrise, falls to a minimum in March- 
April, reaches a secondary maximum in June, and rises to its main maximum 
in September. 

The 13 h. and 16 h. curves have a minimum along with the 7 h. curves in 
March, then rise to a well-marked maximum in June. 

The range of variation is large in summer, the numbers increasing by 
some 40 to 50 per cent, between 7 h. and 13 h.; at other seasons the range of 
the reversed variation is comparatively small. 

The elimination of the diurnal variation, by taking the arithmetic mean of 
the fixed hour means, gives curves (fig. 8) of a regularity inferior only to 
that of the directional curves, and still much better than was, a priori, 
anticipated. These curves show a marked minimum in March and a 
maximum in June. The second equinoctial trough, which might have been 
looked for, is absent, and is replaced by a distinct secondary maximum. 
This may be fortuitous, but the meteorological vagaries of September have 
been a subject of discussion in recent years. 

The disturbance in June is nearly double that of March. This somewhat 
curious rapid change of conditions between spring and summer, with a 
relatively slow recovery throughout autumn and winter, is paralleled by 
directional data of atmospherics on short wave-lengths during four years 
referred to in paragraph IX. 

. The Fourier coefficients (see Table IX) reflect these features, the 7-h. 
data being fairly well represented by a twelve-month term only, and 
quite adequately by the addition of a six-month term; the 13-h. and 
16-h. disturbance by twelve- and six-month terms, with an unimportant 
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four-month term. The six- and four-month terms are relatively prominent 
at 13 h. 

The diurnal variation of the non-periodic term Co, and of the twelve-month 
amplitude Ci, is in the direction of an increase in value from 7 h. to 13 h. and 
from 13 h. to 16 h. 

The twelve-month term has its maximum near the autumnal equinox, the 
others have maxima near the summer solstice. 

The six-month term is more prominent at the direction of maximum 
disturbance than at the minimum. 

XL Instantaneous Directivity Ratio ,—The close agreements between the 
figures for intensity at instantaneous direction of minimum disturbance, Ni, 
and at the direction of maximum, Xi + 90°), both as to relative ampli¬ 

tudes and phase angles, indicate, if such indication were necessary, the fact 
that we are dealing with a single distribution, and that the assumed sharply 
directed stream of atmospherics is not subject to a different set of laws from 
the assumed random background. This would appear to transfer the interest 
of the directivity ratio from the source or origin of the atmospherics to the 
properties of the medium of propagation and the means of reception, since it 
makes it probable that the variation in sharpness of definition of the assumed 
stream, of which the directivity ratio is a measure, is to be ascribed more to 
incidents of travel than to essential difference of origin. 

The directivity ratio, as a percentage, has extremes lying between 20 per 
cent, and 32 per cent. It is again well represented by a non-periodic and a 
twelve-month term alone. 

The non-periodic term is greater at 13 h. than at 16 h., at 16 h. than at 7 h. 
The annual term, with its maximum somewhat variable, but roughly midway 
between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox, has an amplitude 
greatest at 7 h., least at 13 h.; shorter period terms are unimportant at 7 h., 
increasingly prominent towards 16 h. (see Table IX). 

XII. Solar Relations ,—The simplicity of the form of the annual variations, 
the magnitude of the twelve-month term in the expansions, and the incidence 
of the maxima—a solstitial maximum and equinoctial minimum in intensity, 
solstitial maxima in deviation of direction of arrival—point very clearly to a 
solar control of the phenomena under consideration. The crudities of existing 
methods of attack would seem to preclude tlie drawing of definite conclusions, 
at present, as to the nature of this control, whether direct or indirect. 

Coefficients of correlation between monthly mean direction of arrival and 
monthly mean solar altitude at the time of observation amount to 0*93^0*03 
at 7 h., 0*81 ±0-07 at 13 h., 0’92±0.03 at 16 h., while the coefficients for all 
observations collected into one single group amount to 0*69 i 0*06. These 
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coeflScients are not exaot, in tliat no allowance was made for the inter¬ 
dependence of adjacent values of the variables, but their magnitude is 
impressive. 

The curve of monthly provisional sunspot numbers assigned by Wolfer for 
the months November, 1920, to September, 1921, Ixjars no marked resem¬ 
blance to any of the figures of atmospheric data. It may, however, be 
significant that the curve of sunspot numbers obtained from a decade does 
bear a notable resemblance to that of monthly mean intensity of disturbance. 
The curves referring to the epoch 1890-1900 form Table LXVIII of Chree's 
‘ Terrestrial Magnetism.* The curve there given for magnetically “ quiet 
clays seems merely to over-emphasise, as compared with the curve for ** all 
days,** the features of agreement between the two groups of data, the March 
minimum, the June maximum, and the maximum about September. 

XIII. Meteorolofjiml Relations, —Since temperature is a lagging function of 
solar altitude, correlation coetficients have also been extracted between the 
mean and modal monthly values and the mean surface temperatures at the 
time of observation. These coefficients are still high, but lower than those 
for solar altitudes. The coefficient of correlation between mean number and 
surface temperature is, for all hours, 0*42 ±0*09. 

Some evidence has been found for a connection between number and atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, but this investigation is not yet complete. 

XIV. Terrestrial Magnetic and Atmospheric Electric Relations, —prelimi¬ 
nary search has been made for relations between the data under discussion 
and the outstanding features of data of terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
potential gradient for the same period. 

No relation has yet been traced between atmospheric disturbance, whether 
in respect of {a) direction or {h) intensity, on the one hand, and (1) the 
monthly mean inequality of magnetic declination for the hours of observa¬ 
tion, (2) magnetic “ character ** of each day, or (3) electrical character, on the 
other. 

It is, however, to be noted that the annual mean direction of arrival of 
atmospherics at Aldershot, 151°, is not widely different from the direction of 
the magnetic meridian, 166°. The periodic variation of the direction of 
arrival, although vastly greater in amplitude, is in the same direction as that 
of magnetic declination, and this fact must not be lost sight of in considering 
the possible common relation of both phenomena to electrical phenomena at 
very high levels in the atmosphere, the direct magnetic effect being propa¬ 
gated as a rapidly diminishing field of force and compounded with the field of 
sub-surface origin, while the atmospherics retain, as radiation phenomena, the 
full range of variation of their source. 
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XV. Intensity Minima!' Grinders and Clicks ,—On most occasions the 
observer found it impossible to locate the position of least disturbance by 
ordinary direction-finding methods, i.e., by estimation of signal strength, but 
in some 200 cases such a location was possible, and was noted as an'' intensity 
minimum,’* for comparison with the " count minimum.” 

These observations fall into two classes; in one class, containing 173 
intensity minima, the type of atmospheric did not notably differ from the 
normal click type. In 162 cases of this class the intensity minimum and 
count minimum coincided within the limits of experimental error. In one 
case there was a disagreement of 10°, in two of 20°, in five of 90°; the 
difference in the remaining three cases was indeterminate, owing to the flat¬ 
ness of the intensity minimum. The disagreements were evenly distributed 
over the three fixed hours. 

The second class is of interest because of the fact that it contains the cases 
in which a “ grinder ” distribution, with a recognisable intensity minimum, 
appeared. This was principally a winter morning phenomenon. In twenty- 
four 7 h. observations a grinder minimum ” was located by intensity. In 
nineteen cases the agreement with "count minimum” was close, and all 
these minima lay between 120° and 140°, eighteen being between 130° and 
140°. (All were between December and February.) In five cases there 
was marked disagreement, four of the five being due to the grinder minimum 
remaining at 130°—135°, while the count minimum varied to 35°, 70°, and 
90° The fifth case fell in April, when a grinder minimum of 10° was found 
alongside a count minimum of 100° 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon that a well-marked " grinder ” distribution 
gives an invariable 7 h. minimum of 135° independent of the " click ” distribu¬ 
tion, that such grinder distributions ere confined to the winter months, and 
that over the whole year they are three times as frequent at 7 h. as at 13 h. 
or 16 h. Taking these two hours together, seventeen cases of grinder minima 
were observed (eight at 13 h., nine at 16 h.), and in all cases agreed with the 
count minimum which, in all save three cases, lay between 65° and 95°. 

In one of the 16 h. observations, April 15, 1921, a heavy snow squall was 
associated with a continuous crepitation of grinder type. 

Isolated cases were also noted of a type ot atmospheric which was labelled 
the " beachstone ” type, as its sound was very like that of a wave breaking on 
.a pebble beach. This type was noted at 7 h. on February 8, 9,10, and 28, at 
13 h. on January 27, and August 17, and at 16 b. on January 27, 1921. 

A further notable point as to grinders is that in all cases when a test was 
made, the ratio of grinder disturbance to click disturbance was much less on 
a 2,000 than on a 20,000 metre wave-length. 
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XVI. Eclipse Observations. —Special continuous watch was kept between 
7 h. and 19 h. on the day of the solar eclipse of April 8,1921. The observa¬ 
tions are embodied in fig. 9. It will be seen that the direction of maximum 
disturbance swung steadily clockwise {i.e., in opposition to the normal diurnal 
variation) between 7 h. and 12 h., and returned to an almost exact agreement 
with the 7 h. direction before 16 h. The “ directivity ratio ” in four out of 
five observations was very markedly greater round the period of maximum 
eclipse; this was due to an increase, lasting about 2 hours, in the number 
heard at the most disturbed setting, along with a decrease in the number at 
the least disturbed setting. 

The mean “ audibility," measured by the shunted telephone method varied 
somewhat irregularly throughout the day, but round the eclipse period, 8 h. 
to 9.oU h., it was markedly less than at 7 h. and 10 h. 

XVII. Working Formula. —If the year in question be accepted as a fair 
sample, the following expressions may be taken as working formulas for the 
characteristics of atmospheric disturbance to be anticipated at a date D days 
after .lune 21. 

THrn tion of Maximum Disturbance. 

From true North at 7 h. G.M.T .—di — 1754-53 sin (D 4-240). 

„ „ at 13 h. „ —6n = 143 4- 27 sin (D 4-250). 

„ „ at 16 h. „ —016 = 1594-36 sin (D 4-265). 

Mean direction for day —9 = 1534-35 sin (D 4-250). 

Relat ive Number per Unit Time in Frame Receiver. 

(a) At instantaneous position of least disturbance— 

A? = 15'8 4- 2*2 sin (D 4- 333) 4- 0-6 sin 2 (D 4- 35). 

Au = 16‘84-3'8 sin (1)4-20)4-2-5 sin 2 (D4-41). 

Aio = 17-14-4-0 sin (D 4-21) 4-2-2 sin 2 (D 4-47). 

A = 16-6 4- 31 sin (D 4-11) -b 1-8 sin 2 (D 4- 43). 

(b) At instantaneous position of greatest disturbance— 

Bj = 21-14- 3-2 sin (D 4- 308) 4-1-6 sin 2 (D 4- 35). 

Bia = 22-9 4- 4 2 sin (D 4-17) 4- 3-8 sin 2 (D 4- 43). 

Bi 6 = 23-0 4- 4'2 sin (D 4- 20) -b 3‘4 sin 2 (D 4- 50). 

B = 22-3 4 - 3-2 sin (D 4- 358)+2 8 sin 2 (D 4- 46). 

XVIII. Conclusion. —The present paper does not purport to go beyond the 
presentation of consistent data condensed and analysed, for a test year, of a 
type of geophysical phenomenon which has not previously been brought into 
satisfactory quantitative form. 
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The results are presented now in order that they may be at once available 
to radio-telegraphists, on the one hand, as a definite set of conditions to be 
faced in the problem of eliminating atmospherics from receiving apparatus, 
and to geophysicists as a preliminary contribution to that mass of ordered 
material on which they must base a theory of the origin, nature, and propaga¬ 
tion of naturally occurring electro-magnetic waves. 

The data discussed are, admittedly, crude and inadequate. Existing 
direction-finding methods are not equal to the task of providing satisfactory 
data, and the limitation imposed by aural reception prevented more frequent 
observations. No satisfactory method of dealing with the intensities of the 
individual atmospherics, as opposed to their numbers per unit time, presented 
itself. “Audibilities,*’ by the shunted telephone method, were measured 
throughout the greater part of the year, but, mainly because of variation in 
amplification, did not present sufficient features of regularity to justify their 
analysis; monthly means are given in Table VI11. The “ audibility ** is here 
defined as the shunting resistance required to reduce the number of atmos¬ 
pherics heard per unit time to 25 per cent, of the unshunted number. 

(It is hoped that the analysis of records from a directional and relatively 
quantitative recorder of mean atmospheric disturbance, now in operation at 
Aldershot, may remove many of the defects of the present series of 
observations.) 

The examination of the data is also at present restricted by the unavail¬ 
ability of much of the geophysical data with which comparisons should 
be made. . 

Nevertheless it is satisfactory that, from such data, for a period of a single 
year, smooth curves adequately represented by, at most, three periodic terms 
in a Fourier series, should have emerged, and these curves form a justification 
of the use of existing methods, pending progress, to provide preliminary data 
in the almost wholly unexplored territory of atmospherics rasearch. 

The diurnal and seasonal variations in mean direction of maximum disturb¬ 
ance have been shown to be consistent, an increase of solar altitude bringing 
with it a counter-clockwise swing of the disturbance vector, with a diurnal 
range (during the part of the day sampled) of the order of 60^ and a seasonal 
. range of about 100®. 

The intensity of disturbance, in so far as it is measured by the number of 
atmospherics heard per unit time in a receiver held as nearly as possible 
constant in amplification, is also regular in variation, despite the fact that 
preliminary efforts to correlate it with other geophysical elements have been 
less successful than in the case of direction of arrival. The diurnal variation 
is in agreement with elementary generalisation as to relative disturbance in 
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light and dark, and with the increase of disturbance with conditions favouring 
thunderstorm formation during daylight. 

The work dealt with in this paper was begun under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Office, Air Ministry, and continued under the Radio Research 
Hoard, by whose permission it is now published. Thanks arc due to the 
Superintendent, Kew Observatory, for magnetic and atmospheric electric 
data, supplied in advance of publication, and to Mrs. R A. Watson Watt, for 
much help in the reduction of the data. 


The Quantum Theory and Electromagnetic Phenomena. 

By William Wilson, Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Physics in the University of 

lA)ndon. 

(Communicated by Prof. J, W. Nicholson, F.RS. Received August 21, 1922.)' 

The piinciples of the quantum are, as is well known, not compatible with 
classical dynamics and electrodynamics, nor, indeed, with the extended 
dynamics and electrodynamics of the theory of relativity, although they do 
not appear to violate the principles of the theory of relativity themselves. 
The chief hypothesis of the quantum theory, and the one which is most at 
variance with classical theories, is the hypothesis of stationary states, and 
this is so well established by experimental evidence that it can hardly be 
doubted that some parts of the classical electrodynamics, at any rate, will 
have to be given up or modified. In the present communication, a more 
general form of the postulate, put forward by the writer some years ago, will be 
described,^ which facilitates the application of the quantum theory to 
problems such a$ that of the Zeeman phenomenon, involving magnetic fields, 
and restricts the region within which the classical and quantum theories are 
in conflict. 

The postulates of the quantum theory, in its present state, are as- 
follows 

(i) Atoms, or other systems contemplated by the quantum theory, can 
only exist normally in one or other of certain states called stationary states. 
While in one of its stationary states the atom does not emit or absorb 
energy. This is the chief postulate of Bohr’s theory of spectra. 

(ii) Emission or absorption of energy only occurs during transitions from 

♦ W. Wilson, ‘Phil. Mag./ vol. 29, p. 796 (1915) ; vol. 81, p. 106 (1916). 
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one stationary state to another, and when, in consequence of such a transition» 
energy is radiated from the atom, the process is subject to the condition 

E'—E = Aj;, (1) 

where E' and E represent the energy before and after the transition respec¬ 
tively, V is the frequency of the emitted radiation, and h is a universal 
constant (Planck's constant). This is Bohr's second postulate. 

(iii) If the positional co-ordinates, of the atom or other system are 
suitably chosen, each q passes periodically through the same range of values, 
and each integral 

If = 

where the integration is extended over the complete period of is a 
constant, while the atom remains in the same stationary state. The third 
postulate subjects the stationary states to the condition 

If = \lhdq, = 7? A* (2) 

where the n, are positive integers and / is the number of degrees of freedom 
of the system. This postulate has been applied with great success by 
Sommerfeld in the investigation of the fine structure of the lines of Balmer's 
series and by Epstein in the investigation of the Stark eftbet, 

The third postulate can be applied without difficulty in cases where (as in 
the Stark effect) the atom can be treated as a conservative mechanical 
system of such a kind that the co-ordinates can be chosen in only one way, 
so that the Hamiltonian principal function S has the form 

S = S,-hSa+... + S/-E/, (3) 

Si being a function of j,- and constants, and not containing the remaining qs. 
We then have 

Pi ~ d-Sililqu 

and each p has the form 

Pi == an aa, ... a/]), 

where the a's are constants, which may conveniently be so chosen that one 
of them, say ai, is the energy of the system. Each co-ordinate, will in 
general librate between fixed limits, qn and 7 * 2 , which are roots of the 
equation 

fi(qi, ai, aa, ... sl/) = 0, 

and the integrals, I, referred to in ( 2 ) above are given by 
I, = 2 oti, 

* W. Wilson, loc, eit.^ above. 


(4) 
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From equation (4) we get 

Ij = ••• ^/)> 

and since there are as many of these equations as the system has degrees of 
freedom, each of the constants a, and among them therefore the energy of 
the system, can be expressed as a function of the l*s. 

l^ohr's second postulate, hv = AE, can bo put in the form 

Ai; = S AI. AE,/AI„ 

t 

where AE^ is the change in the energy of the system corresponding to a 
transition in which only the quantum function T» changes, and since 

AI,* = sjif 

where is an integer, we have for the frequency of the emitted radiation 
the general expression 

v^tsi AEt/ATt, (5) 

% 

while the actual frequencies into which the motion of the system can be 
resolved, and therefore the frequencies of the radiation it would be capable 
of emitting according to the classical theory, are given by the general 
formula 

V ^ ^ Si 0Ei/0r,*. (5a) 

i 

We see, therefore, that to each frequency deduced from the quantum theory, 
there will correspond, in general, a frequency deducible from the classical 
theory. This fact is the basis of the important correspondence principle of 
Prof. Bohr. The quantum theory has often predicted frequencies in the emitted 
radiation which are not actually observed. This is due to the fact that 
there is nothing in the postulates described above which enables us to 
determine what values of the integers Si in (5) are admissible. In this 
connexion, the correspondence principle has proved extremely valuable. 
According to this principle, only those frequencies in (5) are admissible to 
which there is a corresponding freejuency given by (5a). The principle also 
furnishes the only means we possess of accounting for the polarisation and 
intensity of the emitted radiation. 

When we study the motion of a charged particle in an electromagnetic 
field, from the point of view of the general theory of relativity, we are 
naturally led to regard the quantum statements (2) in postulate iii above 
as special coses of more general statements which will be given below. The 
equations of motion of an uncharged particle in a gravitational field are as 
follows:— 


fi (Pq^/dt^ + fjLVnn* dq^ldt dq^jdt = 0, 


(6) 
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where Fm,* is used to represent a well-known Christoffel expression, /a is the 
mass of the particle (at rest), t is the proper time, and the indices s, m, n are 
used in accordance with conventions usual in the general theory of relativity, 
one of these being the omission of the symbol of summation when an index, 
e.g., m and n above, appears both in a eo-variant and in a contra-variant 
position. Equation (6) may be expressed in the form* 

dp,l<lt+pmPnl2fi = 0 , 

where p, = 

and since 

PmPH0”"'l^g- = dq’»/dt dfj’^/dt = constant, 

we have 

dp.ldt—ff'*J2fi d/dqr (pmPn) = 0 , 

which reduces to 

(()p,ISf/—2!j>‘l^‘)di/ldt = 0. (7) 

If the particle has a charge, e, its equations of motion will be given by 
replacing the right-hand member of (7) by 

[d(eAt)/di/—^(eA,)/Sq*] dq*ldt,\ 

where Ai, Aj, etc., are the components of the 4-vector potential (generalised 
to correspond to the co-ordinates y). This expression is simply a generalisa¬ 
tion of the well-known expression for the force on a charged particle, 
namely, 

«(E + [rH]). 

We have therefore for the equations of motion of a charged particle 

((On./ay'-ant/ay*) = O, (7a> 

where IT, =jo,+cA,. 

These equations are equivalent to the statement 



Since in the extended equations {la) we find p, replaced by p,-t-eA, = II,, 
the suggestion naturally arises that p, in the quantum conditions (2) above 
should be replaced by IT„ so that postulate iii now becomes 

I IT.dy* = nji, (2a) 

(s= 1,2.../) 

where the appearance of the index s in both a co-variant and a contra- 
variant position docs not now imply summation. 

* W. Wilson, ‘ Proc. Phys. Soc.,’ vol. 31, p. 09 (1019). 

+ The symbol of summation is omitted in accordance with the convention described 
above. 
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The suggestion contained in (2a) may be illustrated by applying it to the 
Zeeman phenomenon in the case of a simple nuclear atom with a massive 
nucleus. If we refer the system to rectangular axes of co-ordinates with the 
nucleus at the origin, and suppose a uniform magnetic field, whose intensity 
is H in ordinary electro-magnetic units, parallel to the z axis, then A^, Ay, A^, 
the X, y, and z components of the vector potential, are 

Aj “ ““i ^ "h ^ A^ 0, 

so that the vector A at any point is at right angles to the plane containing 
the axis and the point in question. It is convenient to employ polar 
co-ordinates r, 0 and 

X = r sin 6 cos sin 0 sin 0, 5 ; = r cos 0. 

The components of the vector potential, A, when generalised to suit these 
co-ordinates, are easily seen to be 

Ar = 0, A<> = 0, sin* 0. 

Of the equations of motion (7a) we only require the third, which, if we 
neglect the refinements of theory of relativity, is 

dU^jdt = 0 , 

or = M, (8) 

where M is a constant. The energy, E, of the system is 

E = 2?ar* 2mr* sin* 0-^<?e (9) 

where e and e' are the charges on the electron and on the nucleus respectively 
in electro-magnetic units, and c is the velocity of light in vaxno. If we 
eliminate from equation (9) by means of (8), and neglect the term e*A^“ 
we obtain 

E = pr^l2m -f 4- M*/2m?'* sin* 0 — + i?c e' jr, 

and, therefore, 

2;n?’*E — r*^r* + Mellr*— 2(^e e'mr = ^>^* -f- M*/ sin* 0, 

so that 

pr = \/(L/?’*—2c*c«'7/i/r-f M^H-f 2mE)^ 

\/ ( - L - M*/sin* 0\ ^ (10) 

= M — J ellr* sin* 0, 

where L is a constant. 

Making use of (2a) we get 

jn,i6?r = \prdr = n\h\ Jll^rf^ d0 = nji ; = 27 rM = nji. (11) 

In the first of these equations the integration is extended from ?*i to and 
back again, where n and ra are the roots of 

L/r*—2c*ee'm/r+MeH + 2mE = 0. 
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The integration in the second of these equations is extended from d\ to 6^ 
and back again, where 6\ and B 2 are the roots of the equation 

-L-MVsiu*^ = 0. 

The integration of equations (11) gives us 
niU = 

nji = 2»r{v/(-L)-M} 
njh = 27 rM 

Eliminating the constants L and M from equations (11a) we obtain 

E = — ^-- — Tliih --. 

(ni 4-^2+W3)vr 4 irm 

Now, applying Bohr’s second postulate, we have 



2 TPmd^e^e'^ 


u^e^e'^ r 1 11,/ cH 


This gives for the Zeeman separation 

Av = (na—?^ 3 ') eHjiiirnu 

According to the correspondence principle n^-^ns is restricted to the 
values 

713 —%' = +1 or 0, 


in which case (13) yields the normal Zeeman effect. 

This is the result obtained by Sommerfeld* and Debyot by methods similar 
to that given above, but with the important difference that they employ 
the quantum restrictions (2) in connexion with co-ordinates which are 
rotating with the angular velocity eHl2m about the z axis relatively to tlie 
co-ordinates used above. 


It will be seen that the stationary states conforming to (2a) above, are not 
in conflict with the electro-magnetic field equations involving curl E and the 
equation div. H = 0. These do, in fact, become identities when H and E are 
expressed in the usual way in terms of the vector potential A. 


♦ A. Sommerfeld, ‘Phys. Zeitachr.,* p. 491 (1916). 
t P. Debye, ‘Phys. Zoitschr./ p. 507 (1916). 
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The, Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra- Violet. 

By F. Simeon, B.Sc., Rlnst.?., Physicist in the Jlesearch Laboratory of 

Adam Hilger, Ltd. 

(Communicated by Prof. A. W. Porter, F.R.S. Received September 28, 1922.) 

[Platk 4.] 

1. Introduction. 

Considerable attention has been given in the last few years to the carbon 
spectrum in the extreme ultra-violet, that from an arc being investigated with 
a fluorite spectrograph by Wolff* and McLennan, Ainslie and Fuller,* and 
with a grating spectrograph by McLennan and Lang* and McLennan and 
Petrie,* while Millikan* has measured the hot-spark spectrum to 360 A.U. 
On the whole, the agreement of these various workers as to the wave¬ 
lengths of the lines is not very good, although McLennan and Petrie are 
in substantial agreement with Millikan concerning the most intense lines. 
It was thought worth while therefore to take an opportunity which offered 
to make another independent measurement of the wave-lengths of a number 
of lines in the arc spectrum, with the result that some have been photo¬ 
graphed in the Lyman region which have been mentioned by no previous 
worker with the arc, and by the study of some of the lines in higher orders 
of spectrum, they have been shown in many cases to consist of close groups 
of lines. 

2. Description of Apparatus. 

The vacuum grating spectrograph used is shown in outline in fig. 1. It 
consisted of a metal tube with chamber at the side for the introduction 
of a drying agent. The grating was mounted in a carriage provided with 
means for giving the grating a limited rotation about each of three 
mutually perpendicular axes. The carriage could be moved along slides, 
fixed near to one end of the tube, by a screw, so as to allow of accurately 
focussing the spectrum upon the photographic plate. This end of the 
spectrograph was closed by a metal plate. To the other end of the tube 
was soldered a casting carrying photographic plate and two slits. The 
position of the plate was fixed, the plate-holder being cylindrioal and 
having the surface against which the plate was held worked to the 
same radius of curvature as that of the grating. The slits were placed 
immediately beneath the dark slide and recessed so that each lay on the 

* See Table I. 
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same focal surface as the grating and 
photographic plate. Their distance apart 
was such that a range of spectrum of 
about 800 A.U. was obtained from either 
slit, these ranges overlapping by rather 
more th^n 80 A.U. for the same setting 
of the grating, and the focus of the 
spectrum being equally sharp whichever 
slit was employed. A shutter, operated 
by a permanent magnet mounted ex¬ 
ternally in a rotating collar, enabled two 
exposures to be made on the photographic 
plate which measured 6 cm. x 1 cm. 

The grating used was a 4-inch Bowland 
grating of 101*5 cm. radius, with a ruled 
area of 8*0 cm, x 5*3 cm. and 596 lines per 
millimetre. As judged by its behaviour 
in the visible spectrum, it possessed one 
first order spectrum of considerable 
brilliancy, but, as will be seen, it was 
brighter for the visible spectrum than 
for the extreme ultra-violet. 

A water-cooled vacuum arc was used 
which consisted of a brass tube of about 
10 cm. diameter and 20 cm. length, 
surrounded by another tube of similar 
length, to form the water-jacket. One 
end was closed by a brass plate which 
formed the base, and through this was 
introduced the positive electrode. A 
short tube through the circular wall was 
provided with a flange which fitted the 
recess of the slit of the spectrograph, 
while the negative electrode was intro¬ 
duced also through the circular wall and 
opposite to this tube. Both electrodes 
were insulated with glass tubing and 
flexible air-tight joints made with rubber 
tubing. The electrodes were made of 
steel rod to which pieces of carbon, or 

VOL. OIL—A, 
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other material, could be clipped. Another tube nearly opposite to the slit 
served for evacuation of the arc lamp without this taking place through the 
slit itself. The glass cover of the arc lamp and the various cover-plates of 
the spectrograph were made vacuum-tight with laboratory wax. 

Trimount vacuum oil pumps alone were used for exhaustion of spectrograph 
and the lamp. The Schumann plates were generally used “ colour-sensitised,” 
' as this was found to improve the speed of the plate for the extreme ultra¬ 
violet as well as for the ordinary ultra-violet region. Glass plates were used 
throughout, it being possible to bend thin glass of this width (1 cm.) to the 
curvature used without breakage. 

3. EocfperimentaL 

The grating was first adjusted so that the 1854 line of the aluminium spark 
was registered at about 12 mm. from the right-hand end of the plate when 
the right-hand slit was illuminated. The vacuum arc lamp was then put in 
position and its exhaust tube connected by a lead pipe to the main body of 
the spectrograph, so that there was the same pressure at each side of the slit, 
and hence no tendency for particles disintegrated from the electrodes to be 
drawn into it. In order to utilise the whole aperture of the grating the 
positive electrode was mounted eccentrically, so as to be not more than 4 cm. 
from the slit. It was then found that particles sometimes lodged in the slit, 
being thrown off from the arc; but not so much trouble was found from 
carbon as from certain metals such as aluminium. For most of the work a 
current of about 7^ amperes, taken from the 220-volt supply mains, was used. 
The arc when struck was brilliant and almost continuous, but it was found 
preferable not to separate the electrodes more than about ^ cm., as with 
longer arcs there was a tendency for the formation of a blue glow throughout 
the lamp, which in extreme cases seemed to spread to the interior of the spectro¬ 
graph and to cause fogging of the plate. This glow also seemed particularly 
favourable to obtaining the carbon-monoxide bauds of considerable intensity. 
To reduce the intensity of these bauds as much as possible, the procedure 
was adopted of giving a series of exposures each not exceeding minute 
duration, and pumping the spectrograph for 5~10 minutes after each one. 
While the aggregate exposure in most cases did not exceed 5 minutes, the 
time taken to obtain a photograph, including complete exhaustion of the 
spectrograph after introduction of the plate, was of the order of 3 hours. 
The plate gloss cover to the arc lamp was found most convenient for observa¬ 
tion and control of the arc during exposure, and also gave ready means of 
access to the interior for change of electrodes. 

A discharge tube was used as vacuum gauge. It consisted of a glass bulb 
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of about 10 cm. diameter containing two electrodes about 5 cm. apart. The 
discharge was taken from a i K.W. transformer capable of giving 15,000 volts, 
but used with a resistance in the primary circuit consisting of three large 
lamps in parallel. When a plentiful supply of phosphorus pentoxide was used 
in the spectrograph the vacuum attained was such that no visible discharge 
passed through the tube. The tube was again rendered conducting upon 
striking the arc, and time was allowed for this new discharge to disappear. 
The time required diminished with the life of the carbon electrodes. 

The procedure indicated sufficed to photograph the spectrum as far as 
651 A.U. No attempt was made to wash out the spectrograph witli 
hydrogen or helium, nor was liquid air used. Nevertheless it will be seen by 
reference to Table I that only three lines of intensity five or greater in the 
spectrum found by Millikan are missing as far as this limit. 

A slit width of approximately O’l mm. sufficed to sliow the 1335 doublet, 
while examination of the photograph under a microscope suggested that other 
strong lines were double or triple. The slit Wfis then closed to about 0*03 mm. 
and the resulting photograph showed clearly the 1657 line as a triplet and 
the 1561 as a doublet. It was then resolved to examine these lines in the 
second order spectrum. Accordingly the grating was readjusted so that a 
•range of spectrum including 1931 and 2670 (the second order of 1335) could 
be photographed, and, by use of tlio shutter, the iron arc in air was photo¬ 
graphed upon the same plate. The whole spectrograph was filled with air at 
atmospheric pressure while the iron comparison spectrum was photographed. 
A further readjustment of grating, sufficed to photograph 1561 and 1657 in 
the second order, again with the iron comparison spectrum. This photograph 
revealeil the fact that the 1657 lino is really a pair of doublets, the centre 
lines being exceedingly close. As confirmation of this it was decided to 
proceed to the third order of this line, and the grating was once more adjusted 
to critical focus Jor lines in the green-blue of the spectrum. In consequence 
of the departure of the plate from the focal circle in this position of the 
grating it was not attempted to photograph more than this line in this order. 
The departure had not been discernible in photographing the second order. 

A reproduction, twice actual size, of a negative obtained is given in fig. 2 
(Plate 4). This shows the carbon arc spectrum between 2000 A.U. and 
1170 A.U., taken with a slit width of 0*1 mm. 

The carbon used for the electrodes consisted of small pieces cut from roda 
commercially obtainable for arc lamps. To obtain some idea of their purity, 
the spectrum of the arc in air between two pieces which had previously been 
used in the vacuum arc lamp was photographed, using a large quartz spectro* 
graph (the Hilger E. 3), and compared with that given by two carbon rods 

2 K 2 
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which had been chemically treated, obtained from the British Scientific 
Instrument Kesearch Association. The only line distinguishable in the 
former spectrum which did not occur in the latter had a wave-length of 
2637 A.U., approximately. This is believed to be due to an accidental 
contamination with mercury in the laboratory subsequent to the use of the 
carbon poles in the vacuum arc lamp. This supposition is confirmed by the 
following observations: firstly, an attempt to confirm the presence of this 
line by using a spectrograph (the Hilger E. 1) of three times the dispersion of 
the £. 3 instrument was unsuccessful, probably owing to volatilisation of the 
mercury contamination in taking the previous spectrum; and, secondly, no 
trace was found on the vacuum photographs of the very strong mercury line 
at 1850 A.U. Although absolute purity cannot be claimed for the chemically 
treated carbon rods used for comparison, no considemble impurity is suspected 
from the spectrograms taken. 

4. Meamremmt of Wavc-lAngtlis. 

The wave-lengths given in the Table are based primarily upon the second 
order photographs with iron arc comparison. The negatives were measured 
with a photo-measuring micrometer reading to 0*001 mm. and the iron lines 
identified with the aid of Eder and Valenta’s ‘Atlas Typischer Spektren.* 
The values there given were compared with those determined by the Bureau 
of Standards* whenever these were available. These were appropriate as the 
grating was in air when the iron arc was photographed. The calculated 
carbon wave-lengths are, however, vacuum values. The values thus deter¬ 
mined for the stronger lines were then used as datum values in the measure¬ 
ment of the first order plates. By slightly varying the setting of the grating 
the three strong lines in the neighbourhood of 1000 A.U. could be obtained 
in the range of spectrum from either slit, and the wave-lengths of the shorter 
lines determined by extrapolation. The values were also checked by Lyman’s 
displaced spectrum method.f 

The accuracy of measurement of the second order lines which were 
compared with the iron spectrum should be considerable. From calculation 
of the data of the grating, and by measurement of known lines, it was found 
that the dispersion of the grating was approximately 0*06 mm. per A.U. 
Except in the case of over-exposed lines it should, therefore, be possible to set 
rather more accurately than 0*1 A.U. The values for the iron lines are known 
to greater accuracy than this, so that these lines should be known in the first 
order to about 0*06 A.U. Assuming perfect adjustment, we should expect 

* Sci. Papers Nos. 251 and 274. 

t ‘Phys. Rev.,* vol 16, p. 257 (1903). 
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corresponding accuracy for remainder of the lines. Departure from perfect 
adjustment might be occasioned by (1) error of focussing, (2) inclination of 
the photographic plate to focal circle, (3) displacement of the slit from focal 
circle, (4) non-coincidence of plate with curve of plateholder, (6) distortion of 
instrument on evacuation, and (6) incorrect curvature of photographic plate. 
Now it was found by trial that error of focus of J mm. could be easily detected, 
so that this cause would introduce an error of 0*05 i)er cent. For the greater 
number of lines the distance from a datum value would not exceed 200 A.U., 
so that the amount of error becomes ()*1 A.U. The second and third errors 
would arise in manufacture of the instrument, and neither would be expected 
to exceed 1/10 of the error just discussed. The fourth error would depend upon 
the difference of tliickness of plate allowed for in the plate-holder and the 
actual thickness of plate. This again should not exceed J mm. and is probably 
less. It is conceivable that some change of shape of the spectrograph might 
be occasioned by removal of the air. This would affect the second order 
photographs, in which the iron arc comparison was taken with air filling the 
spectrograph. No evidence at all, however, was obtained of the presence of 
such an efiTect. It will be noticed in connection with the sixth error that the 
actual curvature used was one-half the correct focal curvature. Calculation 
shows that the consequent error of focus, when averaged along the plate, 
should be about one-half that actually discernible. Such a variation of focus 
was not observed in practice. It is to be expected that the sum of these 
errors should not exceed 0*3 A.U. 

The wave-lengths obtained for the 1657 group may be quoted to show the 
agreement obtained by measurements in different orders of spectrum. In 
the first column are values measured in the second order by direct com¬ 
parison with the iron arc spectrum, while those in the second column were 
deduced from a knowledge of the grating constant and the value of the 
wave-length of the 2479 Kne obtained in the first order by comparison with 
iron lines. The second order of this line falls very close to the third order 
of 1657. 

Measured. Deduced. 

1657-87 A.U. 1657-86 A.U. 

1667-18 1667*21 

1666-81 . 1666-81 

1666-14 1666-10 

6. Bemlts. 

The wave-lengths of the lines observed, and their estimated intensities, ai*e 
given in the last column of the Table. In the remaining columns are given 
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the values of all other workers known to the writer. With each reference 
the source and type of spectrograph is given. 

The wave-lengths obtained from plates upon which the iron arc was 
registered are quoted to the second decimal as it is believed that these 
should be correct to 0‘1 A.U. It would follow that, for lines obtained in the 
second order, the error should be of the order of 0*05 A.U. 

6. Discimion of Results, 

It will be seen by reference to the foregoing Table that a number of lines 
have been photographed as close groups of lines. A word may be said 
concerning some of these groups. 

Particular attention has been paid to the 1667 group, an effort to resolve 
the apparent triplet seen in the first order spectrum having revealed that it 
really consists of two close pairs of lines, the separation of the centre two 
lines being approximately one-half that of each other pair of neighbouring 
lines. The more refrangible pair is distinctly sharper than the other. In 
fig. 3 (Plate 4) is shown this line as obtained in the third order, together with 
the second order of the well known 2479 line. The reproduction is a tenfold 
enlargement of the negative. It is interesting to note that Wolff obtained 
this line as a triplet in working with a fluorite spectrograph. 

The 1561 line appears in the second order spectrum as a group of three, 
and was so obtained by McLennan, Ainslie and Fuller with a fluorite 
instrument. This line was not observed in higher orders. 

The 1335 pair was noted as a doublet by McLennan and Lang, and the 
writer agrees with them in considering it as the most intense line in the 
vacuum arc spectrum of carbon. It was invariably the first to appear 
during development whenever present. 

The pairs of lines at 1329,1260, 1194,1036 and 651 A.U, seem to have 
been observed now for the first time. That at 1036 has been photographed 
in tlie third order, together with the second orders of 1657 and 1661. 
So far it does not show any further complexity. The 651 pair has been 
observed in the second order only, for the 651 line of the first order, which 
marks the limit of the present investigation, was not resolved. 

. The 1175 group presents some difficulties. It was obtained in the 
second order as a distinct group of three, while on the occasions on which 
it was resolved in the first order, two only were discernible. 

Three single lines, given in Table I, call fot comment. Those are 
1280*25 A.U., 1197*2 A.U., and 1190*3 A.U. The first and last of these are 
probably the same as those found by Millikan at 1282*0 and 1191*0, and which 
he showed were respectively the second orders of lines found at 641*8 and 
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<695*1. It would seem, therefore, that these lines are also present in the arc 
spectrum, although they were not obtained in the first order. The other line 
is near to the value 1199*8 given by Lyman* for a helium line, and corresponds 
ijlosely to the second order of the line found by him at 599*0. The first order 
values are therefore entered in the Table in brackets. The fact that these 
second order lines were distinctly obtained, while no trace could be found of 
the corresponding first order lines, indicates that the ruling of the grating 
was such as to throw considerably more energy in the direction of the longer 
wave-lengths. This is borne out by two other observations. (1) The time 
of exposure for the third order of 1657 did not exceed J min., while the 
average exposure for the first order plates was 5 min. Allowing for the fact 
that the bright lines on these plates were somewhat over-exposed, to bring 
out the fainter lines, we may take as correct exposure for 1657 in the first 
order about one-half that actually given, i.r., the spectrum was about five 
times as bright at 6000 A.U. as it was about 1600 A.U. (2) On removing 
the grating from the spectrograph and examining it by eye, it was seen that 
while the first order of the visible spectrum was brilliant, the central imago 
was of a dull reddish hue. The reflecting power for very short wave-lengths 
in the direction of this central imago may be expected to be very small. 

In view of the fact that no helium was introduced into the spectrograph, 
the occurrence of the 599 line in the present work may be taken as an 
indication that this line should be included among those mentioned by 
Millikan {loc, ciL) and McLennan and Petrie (foe. cit) as attributable to carbon 
in the helium spectrum found by Lyman (foe. cit,). 

The line found at 1808 A.U. is retained in the present list of wave-lengths, 
as it appeared to be composite when photographed with a fine slit. It is 
thought that a first order line is coincident with the second order of the 
strong line at 904. This is confirmed by Wolff^s value obtained with a fluorite 
spectrograph. 

7. Summary, 

The results of this investigation may be stated as follow:— 

(1) The arc spectrum of carbon has been shown to give lines in the Lyman 
region at 1194, 945, 868, 687, 651, 640, 599, and 695, which have not been 
j)reviou8ly observed, and which correspond with prominent lines in the “ hot 
spark ” spectrum studied by Millikan. 

(2) Groups of lines have been found at 1657, 1560, 1335, 1329,1260, 1194, 
1176, 1036, and 651, of which those at 1329, 1260, 1194, 1036, and 651 do 
not seem to have been resolved at all by any other worker, and that at 1667 
has not been completely resolved heretofore. 

* Lyman, ‘ Astrop. .loui n.,* vol. 43, pp. 89-102 (1916). 
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(3) A now determination of wave-length has been made of the prominent 
lines in tlie carbon arc spectrum. 

In conclusion, I would express my indebtedness to the firm of Adam 
Hilger, Ltd., for placing at my disposal all tlie facilities for this investigation 
and for permission to publish the results. I would also acknowledge the help 
of my assistant, Mr. llarnes, in the routine experimental work. 


Changes in the Charge of an a-Particle 2 '^assing through Matter^ 

By G. H. Henderson, Th.D., 1851 Exhibition Scholar of Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N.S. 

(Communicated by Prof. Sir E. Rutherford, P.R.S. Received October 28, 1922.) 

[Plate 4.] 

. 

§ 1. Intro<hu:tloii. 

It is remarkable that investigations on the velocity of a-particles have- 
hitherto failed to detect with certainty particles of velocity less than about 
8x10® cm. per second (0’4Vo, where Vo is the initial velocity of a-particles 
from EaC). Geiger* believed lie had found a-particles with velocities as low 
as 0’3Vo. However, later work of Marsden and Taylorf showed that wheni 
the velocity of an a-ray beam had fallen to about 0*45Vo, any further increase- 
of absorption caused a rapid decrease in the number of particles; the number 
fell to zero when the velocity had decreased to about 0*4Vo. 

Thus the minimum observed energy was that which would bo acquired by 
the a-particle in falling through about 600,000 volts. It is surprising that 
particles with such enormous energy should vanish, leaving no trace. Positive 
rays of much less energy have of course been detected in several ways. 

A further difficulty arises in connection with the straggling of a beam of 
a-particles. The velocity of the beam is at first homogeneous, but towards 
the end of the range it becomes inhomogeneous and the remaining ranges of 
the particles are not equal; the beam is said to be straggled out. It has been, 
shown by the writerj that the strolling measured experimentally is much, 
greater in extent than that calculated from recognised theory. 

* Geiger, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 83, p. 505 (1910). 

t Marsden and Taylor, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 88, p. 443 (1913). 

{ Henderson, ‘ Pbil. Mag.,’ vol. 44, p. 42 (1922). 
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An attempt made by the writer to trace out the cause of these anomalies 
has led to the discovery of several new phenomena, which will be described 
in this paper. 

§ 2. ApparaUis. 

The results of Geiger, and Marsden and Taylor were all obtained by means 
of the scintillations produced on a zinc sulphide screen. The scintillations 
produced by low velocity a-particles are very faint, practically on the threshold 
of vision. It might be possible that if scintillations were produced by particles 
of still lower velocities, they would fail to be detected by the eye. On the 
other hand, the particles might not be able to penetrate sufficiently far into 
the zinc sulphide to stimulate an appreciable proportion of scintillations. 

For these reasons it seemed advisable that some other means of detecting 
the a-particles be adopted, and as such the photographic method recommended 
itself. Since these slow particles had small penetrating power it was decided 
to use Schumann plates. These plates, which were supplied by Adam 
Hilger, Ltd., were used throughout this investigation, and proved for this 
purpose more sensitive even than the plates used in positive ray work. 

The usual arrangement of line-source, slit and photographic plate in a 
magnetic field was used for determining the velocities of the a-particles. 
The strength of field usually employed was 4100 Gauss. The pole pieces of 
the electro-magnet extended slightly beyond the region between source and 
plate, ensuring a fairly uniform field. The distances, source-slit and slit-plate 
were each about 5 cm., but varied slightly in different experiments. These 
distances were measured to O'l mm. 

The source, slit and plate were mounted on a brass base which slid into m 
air-tight brass box, fitting between the pole pieces. The ends of the box were 
closed by ground glass plates. The vacuum W 6 is (quickly established and 
maintained by a Gaede mercury pump to O’Ol mm. or less of mercury. 

The source first used consisted of an a-ray tube containing two or three 
millicuries of radium emanation. Tlie walls of the tube were equivalent in 
stopping power to between 6 and 7 cm. of air. It was thought that 
scattering might become a very important factor at low velocities, and 
such a source would permit particles deflected through large angles to pass 
through the slit to the plate. As it was found later that practically the 
same results could be obtained with on active wire and plane absorbing screen, 
the latter was used for convenience. 

Platinum wires were exposed to radium emanation, the source obtained 
being equivalent in 7 -ray activity to between 10 and 20 mgrms. of radium. 
The diameter of the wire usually used was 0*3 mm., and the width of the 
slit was also 0*3 mm., though occasionally thicker wires and wider slits 
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were used. The edges of the slit were of thin aluminium to reduce 
scattering. The absorbing screens were mica, unless otherwise noted, mica 
being chosen on account of its uniformity. Usually two sheets of gold, 
each equivalent to about 0*45 inm. of air, were placed between the source 
and the mica to avoid possible phosphorescence from the source. The 
stopping power of the mica was determined by weighing, assuming 1*42 mgrms. 
per square centimetre, equivalent to 1 cm. of air at to® 0. Fine adjustment 
of the thickness of absorbing material could be secured by tilting the mica 
sheet about the source as axis. 

Immediately in front of the lower half of the photographic plate was 
placed a mica sheet of 1‘8 cm. air equivalent. The purpose of this strip 
was to show the difference between the effect of the a-rays and tliat of 
the 7 - and stray )9-rays, the former being absorbed by the strip and the 
latter two scarcely absorbed at all. The effect of this strip may be clearly 
seen in the lower parts of the photographs reproduced. 

§ 3. The Photographs. 

When photographs were taken with the tube source, a rather diffuse band 
was seen on the plate, corresponding to the ordinary deflected beam of a-rays. 
In addition, however, there appeared a faint but clearly distinguishable band 
about halfway between the usual deflected band and the position of the band 
in the absence of a magnetic field. The same phenomenon was subsequently 
obtained with wire sources. 

Thereupon photographs were taken systematically under different conditions 
of absorption of the a-particles from a wire source. The usual procedure was 
to leave the magnetic field off for one or two minutes after evacuation, so as 
to yield a fiducial line of the undeflected beam. Evacuation did not begin 
until EaA had practically disappeared. Thereafter the field was established 
and kept constant for the remainder of the exposure, about two hours. 

It will be well to follow the results in the order of increasing absorption of 
the beam of «-rays. When no absorbing material was placed over the source 
(range = 6‘95 cm.) the normal deflected and undeflected bands were 
obtained. No appreciable sign of a band between the two could be noticed. 
Incidentally opportunity was taken to check the results by determining the 
velocity of the beam from the constants of the apparatus. For thicknesses 
of absorbing material ranging from 0 to 6 cm. air equivalent, the velocities 
agreed within the limits of error (about 2 per cent.) with the results of 
Marsden and Taylor. For absorption greater than about 6 cm. the band 
became too diffUse to justify carrying the process further. 

We return to the appearance of the photographs. When a sheet of mica of 
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1*42 cm. air equivalent was placed over the source, emergent range = 5*63 cm., 
a very faint band appeared between the deflected and undeflected bands. For 
brevity this band will in future be referred to as the middle band. As more 
and more absorbing material was placed over the source, further photographs 
showed the middle band gradually increasing in intensity compared with the 
normal deflected band. 

Some estimate of the intensity of the middle band could be made with the 
help of the undeflected band. By adjusting the time during which the field 
was off, the intensities of the middle and undeflected bands could be made 
roughly the same, while from the decay constants the ratio of the numbers 
of a-particles in the deflected and undeflected bands was at once known. In 
the case of 5*53 cm. emergent range, the intensity of the middle band was of 
the same order of magnitude as that which would be produced by 1 per cent, 
of the a-particles in the ordinary deflected band. At 4*08 cm. emergent 
range the ratio of intensities was scarcely increased, while at 0*75 cm. it was 
of the same order of magnitude as that produced by 7 per cent, of the 
particles in the deflected band. Great importance should not be attached to 
these figures, since photographic intensity is often misleading as a measure of 
the number of particles affecting the plate. 

From being a faint and barely distinguishable band, the middle band 
gradually increased in clearness till at about 1*5 cm. emergent range its 
appearance was well defined. It then resembled closely the normal deflected 
band. Both edges were well defined, the inner edge rather sharper than the 
outer, as in the case of the deflected band. In width it appeared slightly 
narrower than the deflected band. 

An important point to notice is this. When the emergent range was 
greater than about 1*8 cm., the normal deflected beam was able to penetrate 
through the mica strip half covering the photographic plate, and this band 
then extended the full width of the plate. So also did the middle band. 
When the absorption became so great that the deflected band stopped at the 
edge of the strip, the middle band did the same. 

We turn to the position of the middle band. This bond did not seem to be 
exactly midway between the deflected and undefleoted bands when it first 
made its appearance, but rather nearer the former. This cannot be regarded 
as established, however, for contrast effects near the strong deflected band 
were a disturbing factor with the rather small separation of the bands at 
this velocity. Before this point can be settled, photographs must be taken 
with an apparatus giving considerably greater separation, so as to render 
contrast ineffective. 

When the emergent range was less than about 2*5 cm. the separation 
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'became bo great that contrast ceased to be a disturbing factor. The middle 
band was then exactly midway between deflected and undeflected bands, 
within the limits of experimental error. 

These results may be seen from Table I, which gives measurements on a 
•few typical plates. Each reading (in millimetres) is the mean of three or 
more independent comparator settings on the lines. The accuracy depended 
greatly on the nature of the line. On a sharp edge settings could be repeated 
to 2 or 3 hundredths of a millimetre. The difliculty of setting on the faint 
middle band in the early stages of absorption has already been referred to. 
On the other hand, when the emergent range was less than 1 cm. the bands 
began to become diffuse owing to straggling, and accuracy was again less. 
Plate No. 25, Table I, was obtained with 0*3 mm. wire and slit. Nos. 20 and 
18 with thicker wires and wider slits. 


Table I. 


Plate 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

Emergent 

range. 

Deflected band. 

Middle band. 

1 

! 

1 Undedectedband. 

1 

! Mean distance. 

! 

Outer 

edge. 

Inner 

edge. 

Outer 

edge. 

Inner 

edge. 

1 Outer 
edge. 

Inner 

edge. 

Deflected 
to middle 
band. 

Middle 
to unde¬ 
flected 
band. 


cm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

25 

3-35 

4-01 

8*84 

2*86? 

192P 

0*46 

0*00 

1*68 

1*92 

20 

1-80 

6*88 

4*80 

8*62 

2*28 

1 *66 

0*00 

2*16 

2*10 

18 

0-72 

6*93 

5*38 

4*01 

2*86 

1*16 

0*00 

2*60 

2*86 


§ 4. Pliatograplt^ wUh Lotv Velocity Particles. 

When the emergent range was less than 1 cm. the character of the bands 
began to change rapidly. The middle band rapidly increased in intensity 
relative to the deflected band. It also ceased to remain midway between the 
other two bands and could be definitely seen to be nearer the deflected band. 
This came about because the deflected band ceased to move much further 
outward as the emergent range decreased, while the middle band marched 
steadily outward. Plate No. 18, Table I, shows the beginning of this process. 
This photograph is also reproduced in the accompanying reproduction 
(Plate 4, lower figure). Unfortunately, most of the photographs obtained 
are not sufficiently intense for reproduction and only a few could be used 
for this purpose. 

At about 3 mm. emergent range the intensity of the middle band had 
become equal to that of the normal deflected band. Plate No. 11 represents 
this stage. Soon afterwards the two bands began to merge together, the 
intensity of the normal deflected band falling off rapidly. 
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Another iiiterestinf,' phenomenon occurred when the emergent range was 
reduced to about 4*5 mm. A band appeared in the position of the 
undeflected band when the held was kept on during the whole of the 
exposure. On further absorption this band increased relatively in intensity 
compared to the middle baud. It never became as strong as the middle 
band, however, and seemed more readily absorbed. 

The bands disappeared altogether from the plate, when the thickness of 
mica was increased to about 11 mgrin. per square centimetre. If the stopping 
power of the mica remained constant, this thickness would be equivalent to 
7*7 cm. of air. As the stopping power decreases near the end of the range, 
this mica would probably be equivalent to about 7*2 cm. of air. For this 
reason tlio air equivalent of foils thicker than 6*6 cm. is a little uncmlain. 
Plate 14 shows the stiite of aflairs where the emergent range was probably of 
the order of 1 mm. It was impossibh; to secure satisfactory photographs 
with smaller emergent range. 

We have now traced out in some detail the “ life-hisU>ry ” of a beam of 
a-partides, as revealed by the photographs. Before going on to a discussion 
of the results, some further experiments will be described. 

A.wedge was made up of sheets of gold-leaf, increasing in thickness from 
one to ten sheets of gold-l(‘af (0*4 to 4 mm. air equivalent). This wedge, 
together with an additional aluminiuin foil of 1 mm. tMiuivalent, was placed 
diiectly over the photographic plate, replacing the mica strip previously 
referred to, with its edge parallel to the length of tlie plate. A photograph 
was then taken, when the emergent range from the source was 3*3 mm. In 
the absence of the wedge, the intensities of the middle and the deflected 
bands would have been about equal. With the wedge, both bands faded 
away towards the thicker side of the wedge. The middle band appeared to 
fall off a little more rapidly than the normal deflected band. This photo¬ 
graph (No. 31) has also been reproduced in the Plate. 

To see if different results might be <)btained with absorbing material other 
than mica, photographs were taken when gold was the absorbing material. 
Composite gold foils, made np of 104 and 128 single leaves, were used, the 
emergent ranges being 2*40 and 1*35 cm. respectively. So far as could be 
judged from a photograph, the same results were obtained as with mica. 
However, this comparison is only a rough one. 

A photograph was taken while air at a pressure of about 2 mm. was 
retained in the chamber. The emergent range was 1*35 cm. The middle 
baud had completely disappeared, although with a good vacuum this band 
would have been quite distinct. The air in the path of the beam would 
have been equivalent to about 0*3 mm. at normal pressure, and hence would 

VOL. CIL—A. 2 L 
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have caused little change in the appearance of the plate if concentrated at 
the surface of the source. 

Finally, n photograph was taken when tlu 5 slit was covered with two 
thicknesses of gold-leaf (total = 0*9 mm. air equivalent), and the emergent 
range was 1*35 cm. The usual vacuum was maintained. Tlie middle band was 
again found to be absent, while the deflected band appeared more diffuse. 

§5. Discussion, 

These photographs disclose a number of new features which require 
explanation. The so-called middle band has been followed through a 
variety of experimental conditions. From its general behaviour, it seems 
fairly clear that this band must be due to positively charged particles of 
atomic mass, moving with great velocity. They are deflected by a magnetic 
field, with even more difficulty than a-partieles. They appear to have a 
more or less definite range, since they arii able to pass through a strip of 
mica when their velocity is high and are stopped by it below a certain 
velocity. 

The most obvious hypothesis that may he made is that tliis band is due to 
singly-charged a-particles. Though it is not claimed that this hypothesis is 
proved conclusively by these experiments, all tlio evidence so far accumulated 
is consistent with and points towards such a conclusion. At some lime or 
other the a-pavticle must become degraded into an ordinary lielium atom. 
The question is, at what velocity does it liegin to attach electrons ? 

If we disregard the position of the middle band on its first appearance, the 
band lies exactly midway between the deflected and tmdeflected bands. 
This is what would bo called for by particles of the same momentum and 
half the charge of the «-partioles, and is independent of the constants of the 
apparatus. 

At about 9 nim. emergent range the middle band begins to move from its 
central position, and lies nearer the deflected band. By this time straggling 
has become appreciable and the normal deflected band appears diffuse, 
particularly on the outer edge. It would appear that this edge, due to 
particles of lower velocity, fades away more rapidly than the inner edge as 
the emergent range decreases, while the outer edge of the middle band is 
strengthened at its expense. Thus the centre of the middle band api)ears to 
be displaced towards that of the deflected band. 

The middle band cannot be produced by recoil atoms from the radio¬ 
active source, for these recoil atoms are absorbed by 1/10 mm. of air. 
Incidentally, no trace of a central band, which might be caused by recoil 
atoms, was obtained when no absorbing material was over the source. This 
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is in agreement with Wood and Stevenwho failed to find any photographic 
effect of the recoil atoms on Schumann plates. 

The middle band might conceivably be due to atoms from the absorbing 
screen which, by collision with a-partides, were endowed with the whole 
momentum of the latter and sent off with a single positive charge. Such an 
explanation seems very improbable, however, particularly when the homo¬ 
geneity of the middle band and the considerable penetrating power of the 
particles causing it are considered. 

It is desirable that further experiments should be carried out. Electro¬ 
static deflection of a beam of slow a-rays and a sytematic examination of the 
region between deflected and undeflected bands by means of scintillations 
should settle any possible doubt as to the origin of this middle band. Owing 
to the writer's departure from Cambriilge, only the experiments described 
could be completed. The investigation will be continued. 

It was known that scintillations were to be seen over the whole region 
between the deflected and undeflected bands. These were usually I’egarded 
as being due to a-particles scattered by the edges of the slit. Some might 
also be due to the slight traces of air present in the vessel (see end of § 4). 
It is thus very difficult to recognise a band superimposed upon such a 
background without a long and rather tedious examination of the whole 
region. It is doubtless owing to this difficulty that the middle baud has 
hitherto escaped observation. A idiotograph, however, readily shows up such 
a band. 

Sir Ernest Kutherford has very kindly informed me that a recent systematic 
counting of this region showed clear evidence of a maximum at the midway 
point between deflected and undeflected bands, when the remaining range was 
9 mm. This result practically seems to settle any doubt that the middle 
band is due to singly charged «-particles. 

If this view is correct, we may readily explain the appearance ot the 
undeflected band when the magnetic field is on continuously (small emergent 
range). This is probably due to a-particles which have aciiuired two 
electrons and are uncharged; in other words, have become ordinaiy helium 
atoms. 

Following the hypothesis further, the point at which the a-particle would 
first pick up a charge would depend on the probability that a certain type of 
collision would occur with electrons of the absorbing material. There would 
probably be an interplay of charges, more rapid at lower velocities, and the 
particle might become, several times in its career, a doubly-charged, a singly- 
charged, and even an uncharged particle. In a beam of a-particles, at any 
Wood and Steven, * Proc. Phys. Soc. London,* vol. 27, p. 189 (1915). 
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point along the range, there would be definite proportions of these three 
types, the proportions being governed by probability considerations. 

This may account for the dirappearanoe of the middle band when a little 
air was admitted into the vessel The small proportion of «c-partiole8 starting 
out from the surface of the absorbing material as singly-charged particles 
may lose their charge at different points in the body of the vessel, and the 
middle band may be spread out into the general background of the plate. A 
similar explanation accounts for the disappearance of the middle baud when 
gold-leaf is ])laced over the slit, although scattering may become appreciable 
here. 

Little can Ix) said as to the penetrating power of the singly-charged 
particles. The photographs obtained with the gold-foil wedge showed that 
the middle band was absorbed somewhat more easily than the deflected band. 
On its passage through the wedge a singly-charged particle probably loses 
and gains its electron many times. The same idea would apply to a doubly- 
charged particle; hence the average charged condition of the particles giving 
rise to the two bands would lie different, but not widely difierent, while 
passing through the wedge. If this is so, the penetrating power of a singly- 
charged particle should be very much less than that of a doubly-charged one. 
Such a conclusion can be only regarded as provisional however. 

From the above considerations it appears that the a-partiole picks up 
electrons and becomes singly-charged with some readiness when its energy 
has fallen to about 800,000 ^ olts, it may do so more rarely at higher 
energies however. Traubeuberg and Hahn,* working on the penetrating 
power of hydrogen positive rays, found that these particles lost their charge 
readily at energies less than 7500 volts. On almost any theory this critical 
energy should be consideiably higher for singly-charged helium than for 
hydrogen, on account of the gieatei mass and higher ionisation potential of 
the foimer. It should be clearly pointed out, however, that little importance 
should be attached to a comparison between results obtained at w’idely 
differing energies. The mechanism involved at 800,000 volts is probably veiy 
unlike that involved at energies less than 1/100 of this. 

The original object of the experiments was to search for a-particles of 
velocities less than OAVo. The following may be said of the deflected beam. 
With high absorption the outer edge of this band became very diffuse, the 
intensity fading away gradually with no sign of an abrupt ending. It is, of 
conrse,* impossible under these ciroujnstances to say whether a minimum 
velocity exists. However, an appreciable darkening of the plate could be 
observed, at least as far as a point corresponding to a velocity of 0'25Vo. 

* Traubenbeig and Habu, ‘ Zeit. fttr Phys.,' voL 8, p. 360 (1828). 
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If the hypothesis of lungly-ohsrged particles be adopted, the minimum 
velocity appreciable would at least be as low as O’lSVo. For still lower 
velocities practically all the particles may be degraded into neutral particles, 
and further decrease of velocity would be impossible to follow by the method 
of magnetic deflection. 

Finally, a word may be said as to the bearing of these results on the 
straggling of «-particles. It was pointed out that the straggling near the 
end of the range of an a-ray beam was much greater than was called for 
by known probability effects. Evidence is offered in this paper to show 
that the a-partiole readily picks up and loses charges near the end of its 
range, and that the penetrating power of a singly-charged particle is con¬ 
siderably less than that of a doubly-charged one. As Flamm and Schumann* 
conjectured some time ago, this process of gaining and losing electrons 
may introduce a probability variation in the ranges of the individual 
a-particles sufficient to account completely for this excess straggling. 

The results given in this paper have been obtained with a-particles ftom 
BaC. It has been shown elsewhere that a-particles from different radio¬ 
active sources yield ionisation and scintillation curves which are practically 
identical near the end of the range. From this it may Ije inferred that 
all the results discussed above hold true for any type of a-particles; when 
their emergent ranges are reduced to the same value by suitable absorption 
the same results should be found. 


Summary. 

A beam of a-rays, reduced to a low velocity by absorbing material, was 
deflected by a magnetic field and studied photographically with Schumann 
plates. The photographs showed a new band which appeared halfway between 
an undeflected and a normal deflected beam. 

The hypothesis is put forward that this band is due to a-particles which 
have captured an electron and are singly-charged. The photographs also 
show a band which is ascribed to neutral a-particles. Further evidence 
bearing on this hypothesis is presented, and the process by which electrons 
are captured and lost is discussed. It is pointed out that this hypothesis 
offers a reasonable explanation of previously outstanding difficulties connected 
with a-particles near the end of their range. 

In conclusion^ I wish to express my best thanks to Prof. Sir Ernest 
Butherford for his stimulating advice and oriticiem. I also wish to thank 
Mr. G. B. Crowe for the preparation of the radio-active sources. 

* Flamm and SchiHna&ii,' Ann. der Phys.,’ voL ftO, p. 665 (1616). 

VOT* CO.—A. 2 U 
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DESCEIPTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. (Plate 4, Lower Figure.) 
(Undeflected beam on left in all photographs.) 

No. 18. 7*2 mm. emergent range. Magnetic field off for 10 minutes. 

No. 11. 3*3 mm. emergent range. Field on continuously. 

No. 14. About 1 mm. emergent range. Field on continuously. 

No. 31. 3*3 mm. emergent range. Field on continuously. Mica strip previously over 
lower half of plate replaced by wedge of gold leaves. 


The Crystalline Shnictnre and Pro'pevties of Tartaric Acid. 

By W. T. Astbuby, B.A. 

(Communicated by Sir William Bragg, F.R.S. Received October 3, 1922.) 

Ever .since the time of Biot and Pasteur, tartaric acid has been the centre 
of most interesting and fruitful discussions among chemists, physicists and 
crystallographers. It is hoped that this paper will help to throw light on 
some of the problems with which its name has so long been associated. 

1. Ci'yetallim Structure. 

The X-ray observations of this work were taken with the aid of a Bragg 
ionisation-spectrometer and a Coolidge bulb of molybdenum anticathode. The 
crystals examined were of the ordinary (dextro) variety of tartaric acid. 

On p. 303, Vol. 3 of P. Groth’s “ Ghemischo Krystallographie,” the following 
data are given:— 

d- and /-tartaric acid, OiHeOe. 

Specific gravity = 1*759. Monoclinic Sphenoidal. 

a:b:c = 1*2747 ; 1: 1*0266; ^ = 100° 17'. 

First observations with the X-ray spectrometer gave reflections from the 
(100) face at the following approximate angles of ionisation chamber:— 

Ist order. 2Dd order. 

4° 57' 10° 20' 

These angles refer to the Ka-liue. From them, if ^ ss glancing angle for 
first-order reflection, and taking X = 0*714 A.!!., 

dm = X/2 sin 2° 42' = 7*58 A.U. 

But a = rfioo X cosec 79° 43' = 7*70 A.U. 

b= 6*04 A.U. 

c = 6*20 A.U. 

.*. Volume of unit mouooUnic cell... ss a5c cos 10° 17' A.U. 
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Mass of unit monoolinic coll ... = abc cos 10° 17' x 1759 A.U. 

Molecular weight of C 4 H 6 O 6 ... =150 

. •. Number of molecules per cell ... = ^ = 2*006. 

If we take this to mean 2 exactly, we can now calculate the exact values n{ 
«, b and c from the crystallographic data. For 

2 X 1*66 X 150 = b^ X 1*2747 x 1*0266 x cos 10° 17' x 1*759. 

Whence rf = 7*693 A.U.; b = 6*037 A.U.; c = 6*196 A.U. 

We are now in a position to calculate the spacings to be expected for other 
planes on the crystal. Tlic calculation is most simply performed by using the 
interfacial angles given by Groth, the storeographic projection and the 
equation to the normal to any plane P whose indices are (k, k, /). 

OP= ^cos xr = J cos YP =4 cos ZP. 
h /■ / 


The calculations and observations were made for six important planes of 
the crystal with the following results:— 
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001 
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3-08 1 
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These results show that the spacings of the observed planes are all in order 
with the exception of ffoio and «4oi, the spectra of which show them to be, in 
fact, half the calculated values. This means, 
if we first place one structural unit (in this 
case, a molecule of tartaric acid) at each 
corner of the unit cell, the other structural 
unit must lie somewhere along the line OP 
(fig. 1) but not in such a way as to bisect OP, 
since cfioo is normal. But the question 
immediately arises: Why are not rfnoand 
rfioi halved also ? If the structural units lie 
at 0 and P and are similarly orientated to 
those lying at A,B, 0, D, etc., then rfno and rfioi mutt be halved (though, as 
observed, (fon is unaltered). 



2il 2 
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Hence we must conclude that either 

(1) Tlie units at 0 and P are differently orientated from those at A, B, C, 
D, etc., or 

(2) They are displaced along the line OP at some distance not equal 
to OP/2, or 

(3) Both (1) and (2) take place. 

Such an arrangement would give the right number of molecules per cell and 
also agree with the above observed data. 

As a matter of fact, we can see from symmetry considerations that, whether 
(2) is true or not, at least (1) must be true for an unsymmetrical structural 
unit; for the crystal structure of tartaric acid possesses but one element of 
symmetry, a unique dyad axis parallel to the crystallographic h axis, and the 
relative orientations of the two units in the cell must Ijo such as to lead to 
the presence of this dyad axis of symmetry when the structure is completed. 
If the molecules at 0 and P are like those at A, B, C, D, etc., but rotated 
through 180° with respect to them, we can see at once how the axis of 
symmetry arises, and also, at the same time, account for the fact of the non¬ 
halving of diiQ and rffoj. It is interesting to note, as has been pointed out by 
G. Shearer, that if we assume that the structural units are unsymmetrical, we 
may, from purely theoretical considerations, arrive at the number and relative 
orientations of the structural units and limit their possible positions in the 
fundamental lattice. Consider a structural unit at the origin of a space 
lattice. Let it be represented by a system of points whose co-ordinates are 

y\ -I 


Vn 

In the case under consideration, that of tartaric acid, the structural units 
are probably the molecules themselves, the shape and orientations of which 
may be defined by a system of points such as the centres of the atoms 
constituting the molecules. Suppose now the space lattice to be constructed 
of a set of units of a certain orientation, which will be, of course, similar for 
each molecule of the lattice, and which we may designate by the letter A. 
Then the co-ordinates of the system of A units may be written 
Xi-^la, yi-fwJ, 


when f, m, n are integers, positive or negative. 
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Now rotation through 180® about the b axis combined with shifts aa, fib, 
yc parallel to the axes will give rise to a new set of units, a lattice of type 11 
say. Its co-ordinates may be written 

— la -h aa, ;//i + mb + fib, — — nc -f yc. 


—-f- mb -f fib, — -f yc. 

Now for the complete structure to repeat through simce, the same process 
applied to B units must necessarily reproduce A units. If we do this, the 
eo-ordiiiates of the new A units are 


^'n + la, yn + '»nb^2 fib, -f nr. 

That is, for this new set to coincide with a set of A units, 

2fib = 0, or 6 (or 2b, etc.), i.e., ^ = 0, or J ; 

ie. the B units must lie in the ar planes or half-way between them. 

This reasoning, we see, leads us nearly as far as the experimental data given 
above. It presupposes the existence of an unaymmetrical unit. Whether the 
converse reasoning holds, that, given there are only two units in a funda¬ 
mental cell of this class of symmetry, then the units are necessarily 
unsymmetrical, does not seem quite so clear, although it is very probably 
true. In fact, Shearer has suggested the principle that a crystal never uses 
more than the minimum number of units necessary to build up the lattice 
and at the same time comply with the symmetry conditions. Experiment has 
shown that this principle is verified in the case of tartaric acid and that, if we 
had known for certain that its molecules were quite unsymmetrical, we might 
have predicted, from purely crystallographic data, the number and orientations 
of the molecules in the unit cell and also limited their possible positions in 
the manner described above. The experimental work has shown just a little 
more from its first results, and now we are in a position to visualise, 
geometrically at least, the fundamental cell of the crystal lattice of tartaric 
acid. It is shown in fig. 2. The molecules at the cornera of the cell are 
pointing in one direction while those lying along the central line point in a 
diametrically opposite direction. In the figure these latter are placed 
provisionally at the centres of the (100) faces, because the evidence given up 
to this point does not fix their position along the central line. It is clear that 
such an arrangement involves a unique dyad axis, parallel to the crystallo¬ 
graphic b axis, for the completed structure, which will consist of two 
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interpenetrating monoclinic lattices, either of which may be obtained from the 
other by a rotation of 180° about the h axis, combined with a certain shift to 



be defined later. In tlie completed structure, as in an ordinary crystal, this 
operation simply means congruence obtained after rotation about a unique 
dyad axis parallel to the crystallographic h axis. This is the only symmetry 
shown by crystals of dextro- or Imvo-tartaric acids, and, therefore, up to the 
present, the deductions are in accordance with facts. 

For further evidence, resort was made to intensity measurements of the 
reflections from the crystal faces previously mentioned. From the first, in 
view of the fairly complex formula which chemists have assigned to tartaric 
acid, it seemed very probable that not too much reliance could be placed on 
the evidence of intensity measurements. Even if these latter were taken 
with the greatest possible care, it is very doubtful if one is justified in 
comparing them rigidly with the theoretical values which might be calculated 
by using the simple Bragg theory. The complexity of the structure does not 
warrant this at the present stage of our knowledge concerning the scattering 
of X-rays. The labour of such calculations is very large, if precision is 
desired, and it is difficult to fix definitely the position of a small diffracting 
body in an elaborate structure. Barely more than two theoretical intensity 
ratios can be made to agree with experiment at the same time. Considering 
these facts, the intensity measurements quoted below were made with care 
in the case of the first three planes only; the accuracy in the case of the other 
three is only very moderate. 
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Appi’oximate Relative Intensities in Arbitrary Units. 


Plane. 

First order. 

Second order. 

Tliird order. 

100 

29 

20 

38 

010 

00 

11 

1 

001 

61 

16 

2 

Oil 

178 

2 

6 

110 

27 

3 

8 

loi 

54 

16 

18 


Fourth order. 




3 

1 

9 


The outstanding features of this Table are the large third order reflection 
shown by the (100) face and the enormous value of the first order reflection 
from the (Oil) face. All the faces examined proved extremely good reflectors, 
but the first order reflection from (Oil) was so large as to stand in a class by 
itself. It is to be noticed that the second order reflection from the same face 
is relatively insignificant. 

At this stage we cannot make much farther use of those measurements, and 
so it would bo well now to look a little deeper into the question of the 
probable atomic structure of the crystal. 

The accepted structural formula for tartaric acid is 

H 


HO—i—COOH 
HO—i—coon 


k 

when written all in one plane. It contains two ''asymmetric ” carbon atoms 
and exists in two optically active fonns (rf- and /-tiirtaric acids), one 
“internally compensated'* form (mesotartario acid), and one “externally 
compensated” form (racemic acid). This paper is concerned with the 
stmeture of the doxtro- and laevo-forms only. The existence of those four 
forms has been satisfactorily explained by chemists by Le Bel and van’t 
Hoff's theory of stereoisomerism. This theory ascribes the existence of the 
four forms to the presence within the molecule of two asymmetric carbon 
atoms which may be considered to be situated at opposite ends of a dumb-bell, 
so to speak. Around these in space are arranged the other six groups (—OH 
—H and —COOH round each asymmetric carbon atom), in such a way that 
their relative orientations are the deciding factors as to whether the structure 
is optically active or not. The usual way of representing the possible arrange¬ 
ments is shown in fig. 3, in which the asymmetric carbon atoms are placed at 
the centres of regular tetrahedra. 
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Forms (a) and (6) represent the two optically active acids, while (c) repre¬ 
sents the “internally compensated” meso-tartaric acid. The “externally 



COOH COOH COOH 

Fio. 3. 


eompensated ” acid (racemic) is a mixture of equal proportions of (a) and (Jb). 
It is to be noticed that in either active modification the order of sequence of 
the —OH, —and —COOH groups is the same round both asymmetric 
carbon atoms of the molecule, but in the meso-form the order in which these 
groups succeed each other round one of the asymmetric carbon atoms is 
opposite to the order in which they succeed each other round the other 
asymmetric carbon atom. In other words, if we look along the bond joining 
the two asymmetric carbon atoms in the direction from the apex of the 
tetrahedron to a carbon atom, we see the three subsidiary groups succeeding 
each other either clockwise or anti-clockwise according as we are examining 
one active modification or the other; but in the inactive modification we see 
a clockwise sequence as we look towards one carbon atom but an anti¬ 
clockwise sequence when we look towards the other carbon atom. This is all 
that Le llel and van’t Hoffs theory stipulates. The present examination of 
the crystal structure of tartaric acid not only tests, it is believed, the validity 
of the theory, but also provides evidence as to the detailed orientations of 
the —OH, —H and —COOH groups and helps to decide actually the 
structural difference between the dextro- and the l«vo-acid. 

Corresponding to the two optically active forms are the two enantio- 
inorphous forms of the monoclinic sphenoidal class of symmetry to which 
tartaric acid crystals belong. The chemical diagrammatic formulae show well 
this mirror-image property of the two active modifications, and it would be 
well, before proceeding further, to set out diagrammatically the possible 
enantiomorphouB configurations of the constituent groups of the molecule. 
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Now it ifl a significant fact that, if we accept W. L. Bragg's values of tlie 
atomic diameters” (1*30 A.U. for oxygon and 1*54 A.U. for carbon), and 
also make use of the fact observed by W. H. Bragg tliat the “atomic 
diameter ” of hydrogen in naphthalene is approximately 1 A.U., the length of 
the flr.-axi8 of tartaric acid is almost exactly equal to twice the length of a 
(COH) group. Thus 

2(l-544-l-30-f 10) = 7-68 A.U. 

Whereas, as shown above, a = 7 693 A. iJ. 

It is difficult to believe that such an equality is a mere coincidence; we 
must adopt the configurations (I) and (II) given in the list above, for. writing 
(OH—C—COOH) in the more detailed form 

0 
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it is clear that if the molecules lie lengthwise along the a-axis of the lattice, 
they will readily fit into the structure. Again, if we adopt this suggestion, 
remembering at the same time that the complete structure holds together in 
virtue of the fact that it consists of two interpenetrating monoclinic lattices, 
either of which may be obtained from the other by a rotation through 180°, 
combined with a certain shift, it seems probable that the two asymmetric 
carbon atoms of each molecule will lie, more or less exactly, along tlie unique 
dyad axis of the crystal. In other words, we may consider the dumb-bell 
nucleus of the molecule to bear some close relation to, if it does not actually 
coincide with, the axis of rotation, which is the essential factor connecting the 
two interpenetrating lattices. Thus, taking these dumb-bell i)air8 of carbon 
atoms as the corresponding points of the fundamental lattice, we arrive at such 
a basis for our structure as is represented in fig. 4. For the present, we leave 
the exact position of the pairs along the line OP open. We are left now 
with the ketonic oxygen ( — 0) of the —COOH group and the remaining 
hydrogen atom of the asymmetric carbon atom to fix in such positions that 
they may be of use in the process of connecting up the molecules in the cell. 
Consider now the face ABCD (figs. 4 and 5). 

MN = c/2 = 31 and LM = 6/2-1'5‘i = 3 02-1-64 = 1*48. 

LN = 3*43, t.c., QR = 1-89. 




Thus, as the arrangement now stands, there is not quite enough room for 
ail (OH) group to lie along QR between the molecules A and 0. But the 
displacement of 0 and P along the direction OP is not yet fixed; in fact, it 
would require very little displacement of 0 and P to make room for (OH) 
groups to act as supports between the two interpenetrating lattices. Further¬ 
more, we can see at once how it is possible, by means of these (OH) groups, 
to link up the whole structure in an extremely simple manner (fig. 6), if we 
grant that the main body of the molecule lies approximately parallel to the 
long axis of the cell. The diagram shows how it becomes necessary to adopt 
the configuration (II) given above, and also shows clearly how the structure 
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n 



holds together in virtue of the fact that either of the two interpenetrating 
lattices is rotated through 180° with respect to the other. It is to be particu¬ 
larly noticed, too, that no new clement of 
symmetry has been added by the process. 

This, of course, is as it should be, since we 
started gut with the conception of an 
unsymmetrical structural unit. 

Another point must be made clear: that 
we are provisionally assuming the molecule 
to have the flat appearance of the chemical 
formula. Since fig. 6 is only a projection 
on to a plane perpendicular to the long 
r^-axis, each dumb-bell pair of carbon atoms, 
shown in accordance with the provisional 

assumption, hides another dumb-bell pair, the ketonic oxygens (=0) being 
connected to the carbon atoms of the (—COOH) groups and the hydrogen 
atoms (—H) to the carbons of the asymmetric doublet. The point is made 
clear by another aspect of the cell (fig. 7), in which the asymmetric carbon 
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atoms are shown with rings round them. To avoid confusion, one linking 
only is shown at each end of the cell, but the positions of the otliers may be 
readily found with the aid of tig. 6. Fig. 8 shows a projection of the same 
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on the 5-plane (010). Fig. 8 shows also an objection to the arrangement as it 
now stands. There are two hydrogens (—H) and two ketonic oxygens (=0) 
in each molecule, and the bonds between each of these and their respective 
carbon atoms make certain angles with the bonds connecting the asymmetric 
and ordinary carbon atoms. In hg. 8 the former class of bonds are drawn 
parallel to the c-axis, and the latter class parallel to the a-axis, and such a 
representation obviously means that one (C —H) bond makes a certain angle 
with the (C —(^) bond, while the other makes the supplement of this angle; 
and similarly for the angles between the (C=0) bonds and the (C— 0 ) 
bonds. 

There seems to be no reason whatsoever why this should be so; in fact, so 
far as we know from chemical considerations, one half of the ordinary 
tartaric molecule behaves exactly like the other half and is indistinguishable 
from it. The only argument in favour of the above diagrammatic representa¬ 
tion is that it seems (until further evidence is considered) the only relative 
orientation which makes the gaps for the (=OH—) linkages all equal. 
Since the lattice is monoclinic, displacement of the molecule o along the 
u-axis only makes matters worse; in positions such ns o' or o", not only 
the angles are unequal but the (—OH—) gaps are unequal also. And 
such a possibility as the latter cannot be admitted. Obviously then, if 
the line of reasoning wo are now following is the right one, there is still 
some further displacement and distortion possible and necessary before 
such objections as the above (and others) can be met satisfactorily. We 
shall see that consideration of the intensity measurements leads to the 
solution of the problem. 

The theoretical relative intensities have been worked out by aid of the 
polygon of amplitudes and phases, assuming the lUagg hypothesis that the 
amplitude of a diflracted wavelet is proportional to the weight of the 
diffracting atom. With such a complex structure as the one under 
consideration it is laborious to arrive at precise results, but sufficient has 
been worked out to show the main lines of argument to be adopted. We 
will consider first the intensities from the (100) plane. In fig. 8 this 
plane is shown perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Then, calling the 
arrangement shown there the "zero” arrangement, or the one in which 
the relative displacement of the two lattices is zero (reckoning positive 
displacements of the middle lattice to the left) the following values have 
been arrived at:— 
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The theoretical values of the intensities given in the last column are 
imcorrocted for any law of falling-off of intensity of reflection with order 
of reflection. The experimental intensities for the (100) plane are approxi¬ 
mately in the ratio 3:2:4; that is, if vve assume an inverse square law 
for the falling off of intensity with order of reflection (the law which has 
been found to hold approximately when the diffracting atoms lie on equi¬ 
distant and similar planes) the experimental values should correspond to 
theoretical values 3 : 8 : 36. 

Now it is easily shown that such theoretical values are impossible in the 
case of the similar and equi-distant planes referred to, for the summation 
for two equal vectors gives a maximum third order when their phase 
difference is 120° The ratios are then 1:1:4. Furtlier increase of phase- 
difference decreases the first order, but brings the second and third orders 
nearer equality. In view of these facts it is justifiable to aim only at 
such an arrangement as will give a large third order reflection and, if 
possible, at the same time show some sort of approximation to theoretical 
values of the ratios for the different orders of reflection. In our case, the 
third order attains its maximum value when the displacement of the 
middle lattice (fig, 8) is about 1*5 A.U. to the loft, and in this position 
the ratio for the second and third orders is about right too. This arrange¬ 
ment has accordingly been adopted. It corresponds to a rotation of the 
molecules about the line joining the centre of 
the two asymmetric carbon atoms (fig. 10). 

As is seen later, there is some possibility that 
a displacement of rather more than 1*5 A.U. 
would be necessary to make room for the 
(=OH—) link^es, but as the additional dis¬ 
placement cannot bo very large and cannot 
be decided definitely, the argument is unafifected and we may proceed to the 
consideration of the next point. 

Fig. 5 reveals a strong objection to the present state of development of our 
structure. It shows that the system now consists of almost flat layers of 
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atoms parallel to the plane (001). It is a priori improbable that such is the 
case, for it would mean that the majority of the bonds ” between the atoms 
would lie parallel and in one plane. But a more powerful argument against 
such an arrangement is that it involves almost complete halving of rfoio- 
Fig. 5 shows the point well, LM = 1*48 = 3 02/2 nearly. And if the (010) 
planes were interleaved half-way by almost identical planes, that would mean 
a large second order and a negligible first order for these planes. Experiment 
shows that such is not the case, in fact, the observed first order intensity is 
nine times the second order intensity. Now any departure from the planar 
arrangement so far arrived at would help to bring about an agreement 
between the calculated and observed intensities from the plane (010), and 
when we consider the arrangement of carbon atoms in diamond, graphite, 
and the organic compounds, the structures of which Sir William Bragg 
has recently elucidated, it seems very probable that some sort of 
tetrahedral arrangenient of the four carbon atoms and their “ bonds is 
much more likely to be at the root of such a structure as the one under 
consideration. We shall see that the tetrahedral arrangement affords a 
very satisfactory interpretation of the observed facts. 

In the first place, we notice that a tetrahedral arrangement such as 
in bringing the carbon atoms along the 6-axis nearer 
together, will help to move to a new position the plane 
which has hitherto been halving (ioio with an almost ecpial 
weight. The observed ratio for the first and second 
order intensities from the plane (010) is 9:1, and if 
we multiply this by 4 to allow for a diminution with 
order,’* the calculated intensities for (010) should be as 9:4; that is, 
the amplitude ratio should be 3:2. We may now calculate approximately 
the phase difference necessary to give this ratio. The ratio of the 
amplitudes of the first and second order reflections from two equal 
diffracting centres, whose difference of phase is a, can l)e shown to 
be cos^a/cosa, cos ^a/cosa = f, whence a = 112° approximately. 
But ^^010 — 3*0, tlicroforo tlio dividing pj&nf^s inunt bo ftt 3 p distcinco 
(112 X 3)/360 = 0*93 from the principal planes. Then, if we take the 
diameter of the carbon atom to be 1*5, it also follows that the spacing 
dm (3*1) is interleaved at distances about 1*16, from which we see that the 
second order intensity from the (001) plane should be more nearly equal to 
its first order intensity than is the case with the (010) plane. This agrees 
with observation. If we now test the (011) plane, we find that the 
calculated (uncorrected) intensities are approximately in the ratio 314:17, 
which agrees very well with experiment. In fact, on the whole, it is clear 
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that the proposed tetrahedral arrangement explains the main features of the 
intensity measurements, since exact agreement with theory is not to be 
expected. But now a more interesting fact is revealed. The proposed 
tetrahedral arrangement has automatically put us in a position to make the 
further distortion which is necessary 
to equalise the (=011—) linkages and 
the angles which they make with the 
rest of the molecule. 

At present, our carbon atoms arc 
situated at alternate corners of a 
rectangular parallelepiped. Fitting 
these into the monoclinic lattice and 
projecting on to the (010) plane gives 
fig. 11. This shows the linkages 
AB and CD still unequal and still making unequal angles with the a-axis. 
But it is now apparent that, if the parallelograms AEBF and CGDH were 
also rectangles, then AB would be equal to CD, and also BAF would equal 
DCO. This means that, to make the structure consistent, we have to 
make the carbon parallelepiped more oblique, as shown in fig. 12. The angle 



Fio. 11. 


-j 


2x1*16 


::::r 64®, and 


ACG now becomes approximately equal to tan coos(lH0--l3) 

the nucleus of carbon atoms can in future be represented by the oblique 
parallelepiped (fig. 13), in which A and B represent the asymmetric carbon 




atoms and C and D the carbon atoms of the (—COOK) groups. The bonds 
must lie along the directions AB, AC, BD, where AB AC :::r BD c:: 1*5 A.U. 
and 0 ::r 64® 

Fig. 14 (a) shows completed one of the edges of the unit cell parallel to 
the a-axis. Fig. 14 (6) is an end view of the same, which indicates also the 
approximate positions of the linkages. 
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It is to be noticed that it has become necessary for the (—OH) groups to- 
link across diagonally, as shown in the figure. This is a very satisfactory 



Fio. 14. 


Fio. 15. 


conclusion, for the arrangement with which we started out, namely, long 
strings of atoms parallel to the a-axis, seemed to be “ too good to be true,”* 80 - 
to speak. At the same time, this diagonal arrangement of (—OH) groups 
involves another conclusion, that the distance between the centres of oxygen 
and hydrogen in an (—OH) group is certainly more than 115 A.U. 

Sir William Bragg’s investigation of the 
crystal structure of ice* leads one to expect 
this. In ice, the distance between the 
centres of oxygen and hydrogen is 1’38. 

Another point worthy of notice is that 
the length of the (—OH—) linkages, which 
contain a ketonic oxygen atom (=0) must 
be rather less than the length of an ordinary 
(—OH) group. This also is to be expected. 

The enantiomorphous form of fig. 14 is 
shown in fig. 15. Fig. 16 shows a complete 
end view of the unit cell corresponding to 
fig. 14. Fig. 14 is a diagram of the edge 
parallel to the a-axis of the unit cell, 
whose (100) face is shown in fig. 16. Three photographs are also given of 
the complete model of the tartaric acid structure, which has been constructed 
on the scale of 1 cm. to 1 A.U. (p. 621). 

* ‘ Proc. Phys. Soe.,’ vol. S4 (April, 1988). 
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Model ok Tartaric Acid Structure. 
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2. Properties, 

The crystalline structure arrived at in the previous section explains in a 
very satisfactory manner the characteristic properties of active tartaric acid. 
Not only does it seem to he correct from the purely crystallographic con¬ 
siderations so far mentioned, but it also shows other interesting features, 
which appear to throw light on certain chemical and physical problems. 

The crystals show one perfect cleavage only, parallel to the plane (100). 
This fact the crystal structure brings out very clearly, for it possesses only 
one plane parallel to which we should expect a perfect cleavage. Tijis is the 
plane about which lie the junctions of the hydroxyl groups. Figs. 7, 8, 14 
and 15 illustrate how the molecules are held together, end to end, by forces 
between the hydrogen atoms of adjacent hydroxyl groups, one hydroxyl 
group being carboxylic and the other alcoholic. The plane about which 
these molecular junctions lie is the piano (100), the perfect cleavage plane of 
the crystal. There are none of the strong valency forces acting across it, 
only the weaker forces which act from molecule to molecule and serve to 
hold them together in the crystal lattice. It is a remarkable fact that 
similar cleavage planes are clearly shown in the organic crystals investigated 
by Sir William Hragg. In naphthalene, for instance, the perfect cleavage 
passes across the junctions between the ^-hydrogens of adjacent molecules.^ 
Tartaric acid thus affords another example of that fundamental difference 
between organic crystals and those of the inorganic polar type, such as 
sodium chloride. In the latter the identity of the molecule is lost in 
organised ionisation, but in organic crystals each molecule seems to preserve 
its individuality. 

The junctions in the (=^OH—) linjeages seems to be of a different type 
from the junctions between the hydrogens of the hydroxyl groups. They are 
much stronger, for no cleavage is observed across them. This is undoubtedly 
to be associated with the fact that the oxygen is a “ double-bonded oxygen 
in this case, and therefore in common with most other ketonic oxygens 
known to organic chemistry, has a marked tendency to seize upon and 
attach itself to other available groups. It is interesting to note that such a 
tendency can also be utilised for the purposes of crystal architecture. I'he 
distance between the centres of carbon and oxygen in the (—C==0) group 
seems to be rather less than the distance between corresponding atoms in the 
(—C—0—H) group, a fact which is rather to be expected from the theory of 
electron-sharing. 

The reason for the intense first-order reflection from the (Oil) plane is 
* • Proc. Phya. Soc.,* vol. 34 (December, 1921). 
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made clear by an inspection ot fig. 16, or the (100) face of the model. The 
density of atoms per unit area is greater for the (Oil) plane than for any 
other plane of the lattice. Tt is this circumstance, aided by the inter¬ 
leaving which tends to throw most of the energy into the first-order 
spectrum, that gives rise to that powerful reflection which distinguishes 
the (Oil) plane from all the other planes. It is also a noteworthy fact that 
the (Oil) face is often the best developed on the crystals, which is again 
what the model would lead one to expect, when we remember that a crystal 
tends to develop only those planes of greatest reticular density. 

The two enantiomorphoiis forms are shown diagrammatically in figs. 14 
and 15. Either is the reflection of the other across the plane (010) (the 
symmetry plane of the monoclinic system). Good crystals of the hevo-acid 
were not available, and thus it has not been possible up to the present to test 
for possible differences with the ionisation-spectrometer. However, it may 
l>e shown from theoretical considerations that no difference whatsoever is to 
be exj^cted. It may be stated, as a general proposition, that it is impossible 
by the diffraction of X-rays to detect directly the difference between a 
dextro- and a hevo-compound. For the only difference between two enantio- 
morphs is embodied in the fact that either is the mirror image of the other 
across the symmetry plane. To every face above the plane of symmetry 
(the plane of the paper in a stereographic projection) there is a corre¬ 
sponding face below, whose spacing is the same and whoso molecular and 
atomic orientations are the mirror image of the molecular and atomic 
orientations above the plane. The only difference between a right- and a 
left-handed form is that the spacings are interleaved in the opposite sense, 
thus:— 



Fio. 17. 

In the figure, (a) is the mirror image of (6) and vice versd, and therefore 
since the diffraction of X-rays is a summation effect of all the planes 
concerned, there can be no difference between the diffraction patterns pro¬ 
duced by the two enantiomorphous forms. If we could by means of the 
diffraction figure detect the difference between a dextro- and a Icovo-body, we 
could detect the difference in diffraction pattern produced from the opposite 
sides of a crystal face. The case of tartaric acid may be illustrated by a 
section perpendicular to the a-axis (fig. 18). 


2 N 2 
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It is clear that the back of one form is, with respect to incident rays, similar 
to the front of the other, and vice versd. 

The optical activity of tartaric acid may be observed either in the crystalline 



(«*) t (W 

Fio. 18. 


form or in solution. The optical activity is thus a property of the molecule 
itself. Indeed, it is not to be expected that a unique dyad axis would give 
rise to optical activity in a crystalline structuie, for a clockwise rotation 
through 180° is indistinguishable from an anti-clockwise rotation through the 
same angle. In quartz the rotation is a property of the crystal itself,♦ and is 
associated with a spiral arrangement of the silicon atoms about the triad axis. 
If we are to explain the rotatory power of the tartaric acid molecule in a 
similar manner, it is natural to look into the structure we have arrived at for 
some spiral arrangement to which the optical activity may possibly be 
ascribed. When we examine the model of the structure, we are at once 
struck by the presence of the obvious spiral arrangement shown in figs. 14 
and 15. From independent considerations we have concluded that the four 
carbon atoms which form the nucleus of the molecule are situated at alternate 
corners of an oblique parallelepiped, and by adopting such an arrangement we 
have automatically produced an irregular spiral formation within the mole¬ 
cule itself. Again, this procedure, as we saw above, has forced us to introduce 
another spiral arrangement of hydroxyl groups, for wo cannot effect a junction 
between the hydrogen atoms unless we reverse the twist which is associated 
with the nucleus of the molecule. Thus, at first sight, we seem to have found 
more than sufficient structural material to which we may ascribe the optical 
rotation, but we shall see below tliat this doubly twisted arrangement has 
probably a very important physical significance. For the present, it is to be 
noticed that the twist in one enantiomorph is in the opposite sense to the 
twist in the other, as is to be expected, and also, as we see on examining the 
model, this reversal of twist involves a reversal of the order in which the 
(—H), (—OH), and (—COOH) groups succeed each other round the asym- 


^ Bragg, ^ X-rays and Crystal Structure,' p« 166, Ist edition* 
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metric carbon atoms. Tliis, too, is to be expected, though hitherto the 
chemical theory of stereo-isomerism has not indicated any definite physical 
connection between the order of sequence of these groups and the optical 
activity of the molecule. It appears now that the rotation is to be ascribed 
primarily to the nucleus of the molecule. The reversal of optical rotation 
necessarily involves a reversal of the order of sequence of the subsidiary 
groups, in a way that consideration of the crystal structure makes apparent 
at once. 

Another point worthy of notice is that the irregular spiral formations to 
which we have ascribed the rotatory power of the crystal possess similar 
symmetry to that shown by the complete lattice. They exhibit in themselves 
the unique dyad axis of the structure. In tartaric acid, we know that the 
plane of the optic-axis is perpendicular to the symmetry plane of the mono¬ 
clinic system, the obtuse bisectrix coinciding with the dyad axis; that is, the 
optic axes make equal angles with the crystallographic axis and the rotatory 
power along either of them is the same {)er millimetre for rod light). 
This symmetrical distribution of optical activity is in agreement with our 
hypothesis concerning its physical basis, for though the tartaric molecule 
as a whole is completely devoid of symmetry, yet the parts of it to which wo 
have ascribed the rotatory power possess the symmetry corresponding to the 
known distribution of this rotatory power. 

Biot showed that solutions of ordinary (dextro-) tartaric acid in water, 
alcohol, or wood-spirit do not accord with his law of rotatory disi)ersion 
{[a] On the contrary, they show a maximum rotation in the green, a 

special property which combination with bases seemed to destroy. He also 
showed that, approximately, the sjiecific rotation of an aqueous solution at a 
given temperature is a linear function of the concentration; 

or [a] =r A-fBe, 

where € is the proportion of water in the solution. This formula is not 
applicable to very dilute solutions. He then extrapolated to obtain the 
rotation of the anhydrous acid and predicted that for red light this would 
change sign at 23° C., a prophecy which was verified some years later.* 

The addition of boric acid to tartaric acid solutions greatly increases the 

* Prof. Lowry has given a very complete review of the subject of the rotatory die- 
pereion of tartaric acid and the tartratee in his Bakerian Jjecture of June, 1921. In the 
preparation of this paper full use has been made both of bis summary of previous work 
and of the account of his own work on the subject. But in this paper it is proposed 
to put forward an alternative hypothesis to the one which was advanced in his lecture 
to explain the anomalous rotatory dispersion of the tartrates. A short restatement of 
his facts is necessary. 
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dextro-rotatory power. Heating or dilution of a tartaric solution displaces 
the maximum towards the violet end of the spectrum and increases the 
rotation. Supersaturated solutions give a negative rotation, becoming jxisitive 
for longer wave-lengths. To account for this peculiar behaviour of tartaric 
acid, Arndtsen in 1858 put forward the following hypothesis:— 

** If one should imagine two active substances which do not act chemically 
on one another, of which one turns the plane of polarisation to the right, the 
other to the left, and, in addition, tliat the rotation of the first increased (with 
the refrangibility of the light) more rapidly than that of the other, it is clear 
that, on mixing those substances in certain proportions, one would have 
combinations similar to those of tartaric acid.” 

Lowry suggests that these two opposing bodies may be tlio original acid and 
either an ion, a hydrate, a polymer or an isomer, and proceeds to rule out the 
first two on the ground of tlie anomalous behaviour of the non-crystalline acid 
and the litpiid esters. On the same grounds, he also rules out any molecular 
rearrangement which involves the hydrogens of the carboxyl groups. 

Biot stated that the alkali tartrates are normal in their rotatory dispersion, 
but Lowry has shown that they arc slightly anomalous with a large positive 
and a small negative term. To tartaric acid itself he ascribes the Drude 
formula 

an equation whicli indicates the presence of two opposing rotatory systems. 
But the boric acid derivative, of which the probable formula is 

O—CH—COOH 
HO—B< I 

^0—CII—COOH 

is fixed and “ simple ” in its rotatory dispersion. Similarly, tartar-emetic has 
also a large dextro-rotatory power which is of the “ simple ” kind. 

Lowry suggests the existence of “ dynamic isomerism ” to explain the above 
facts. He argues that there must be existing side by side two opposing 
isomeric forms of tartaric acid which are in dynamic equilibrium. He has not, 
however, suggested the two possible chemical formulae for these two dynamic 
isomers, neither have they yet been isolated separately. 

The crystalline structure of tartaric acid seems to afford a simple explana¬ 
tion of all the facts. The fundamental cell is constructed of molecules which 
show two spiral arrangements, one associated with the four carbon atoms 
forming the nucleus of each molecule and the otlier associated with the four 
hydroxyl groups. And, moreover, as reference to figs. 14 and 15 and the 
model shows clearly, the twists of these two systems are in opposite senses. 
It is now proposed that in these two spiral formations are located the two 
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opposing rotatory systems which are sufficient to explain the anomalous 
behaviour of the acid and some of its derivatives. The study of th(3 rotation 
of these compounds points to the fact that almost certainly the most stable 
system is the dextro-system which predominates in dilute solutions. In all 
ordinary circumstances “dextro "-tartaric acid and its derivatives are dextro¬ 
rotatory, but in the crystalline form and in certain non-crystalline states and 
supersaturated solutions the acid shows a hevo-rotatioii. (Dufet* has observed 
and measured the rotatory power of tartaric acid along its optic axes and states 
that its rotatory dispersion resembles that of quartz.J Decrease of concen¬ 
tration of tartaric acid solutions or rising temperature enhances the dextro- 
elfect. Fixing" the (—OH) groups by means of boric acid also greatly 
increases the dextro-rotatory power, etc. In short, the detailed consideration 
of this group of related compounds (which will be given later) leads one to the 
conclusion that the two extremes of rotatory power are the dextro in the very 
ililute solutions or wheii the hydi'oxyl groups are “ fixed," and the laevo in the 
crystalline form. Through all the changes enumerated, there is only one part 
of the molecule to vvhicli we can ascribe any degree of stability, and that is 
the nucleus of four carbon atoms arranged in an irregular spiral. Such 
effects us ionisation and hydration would tend to destroy the lievo-rohxtory 
action of the four hydroxyl groups, and it is probable that it requires the 
application of the forces which bind the molecules into the crystalline 
structure to complete the hevo-rotatory system. Any change, such as fusion, 
solution and certain chemical reactions, which leads to departure from the 
orientations which hold in the crystalline structure, will tend to eliminate the 
hydroxyl spirals. But throughout all these changes, there seems to be no 
reason why the arrangement of the nucleus of the four carbon atoms should 
be materially affected. The balance of evidence leads to the conelusion that the 
dextro-rotatory property of ordinary tartaric, acid is associated with the CAvrhon 
nucleus of the molecule. 

The perfect cleavage of the crystals is a manifestation of the fact that the 
structure is ruptured across the junctions of the hydrogen atoms of the 
hydroxyl groups. In the complete structure the hydroxyl groups am linked 
together in such a way as to form a twisted arrangemenl of atoms. The act 
of solution or any departure from the crystalline form is sufficient to destroy 
the twisted arrangement. But the fact of crystal growth itself points to an 
initial loaning on the part of the hydroxyl groups towards sucli an arrange¬ 
ment as liolds in the crystalline form, and it is fairly safe to assume that the 
tendency of the molecules to build themselves up into a lattice exists oven in 
dilute solutions. There will always be present strings of molecules, connected 
* Dufet, ‘ Journ. de Phy».,* vol. 4 (1U04). 
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together at the hydrogeu junctions, which will show to a certain extent those 
properties which are completely manifested only in the crystalline state. On 
dilution, ionisation and hydration will break up these strings more and more, 
and the dextro-rotatory effect of the nucleus will increasingly predominate. 

Other ccuses involved in this hypothesis will be considered in rather more 
detail later, when it is hoped to give an account of further study of the 
tartaric acids. The racemic acids are now being investigated. An account 
will also be given of an attempt to discriminate between the two enantio- 
morphs of active tartaric acid, by aid of a comparison with the crystal 
structure of quartz and of the analogy afforded by Eeusch’s combinations of 
mica plates. It will thus be shown that it is probable that in the dextro-acid 
the order of sequence of the (—H), (—OH) and (—COOH) groups is anti¬ 
clockwise, as we look towards the asymmetric carbon atom in the direction 
leading towards it from its companion asymmetric carbon atom. 

The aspect of the molecule as a whole shows a distorted tetrahedral arrange¬ 
ment of bonds. 

Surnmary, 

1. From observations made with an X-ray spectrometer the crystal structure 
of active tartaric acid is obtained. 

2. The crystal structure is compared with known chemical and physical 
properties, and is found in the main to be in accordance with facts. 

3. Le Bel and van't Hoff's theory of stereoisomerism is in its essentials 
conlirmed, and the direct link between the crystallographic eiiantiomorplis 
and the chemical stereoisomers is revealed. 

4. The roUitory properties of the acid are discussed with reference to the 
symmetry of the crystal and the spiral aiTangernent of. atoms within the 
molecule. 

5. It is shown that it is impossible by the diffraction of X-rays to dis¬ 
tinguish between the dextro- and Iflevo-forms of an optically active body. 

6. The model affords a simple explanation of the anomalous rotatory 
dispersion of tartaric acid and many of its derivatives. Tlie dextro-rotatory 
power of ordinary tartaric acid is associated with the spiral arrangement of 
the four carbon atoms of the molecule. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Sir William Bragg for his kindness in 
allowing me to make use of the facilities of the Physics Research Laboratorj' 
at University College, and for his helpful criticism and the interest he has 
shown throughout the progress of the research, I wish also to thank Prof. 
A. W. Porter for his kindly advice and criticism, and Dr. 0. L. Brady for 
supplying me with crystals and information on certain chemical points. 
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On the Quantum Theory of the Simple Zeeman Effect, 

By A. M. Mosharrafa, B.Sc., University of London, King’s College. 

(Communicated by Prof. 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S. Received September 1, 1922.) 

§1. 

The aim of this paper is to put forward a theory of the simple Zeeman 
effect which possesses the same general features as those of the corre¬ 
sponding theory in the case of the Stark effect already developed by 
Epstein and Schwarzsohild. These general features may be briefly described 
as follows:—(1) The steady states of the atom are governed by classical 
dynamics subject to certain conditions, the f|uantum restrictions, which 
define the atom both in the absence and in the presence of the field ; (2) radia¬ 
tion occurs during the period of transition from one steady state to another 
according to Bohr’s energy relation hv = 

The essential difference between our treatment and the already existing 
Bohr-Sommerfcld theory* lies in this: That the relation between the motion 
of the atom, in the presence and in the absence of the magnetic field 
respectively, as defined by classical dynamics, is not assumed in the former, 
whereas it plays a fundamental rdle in the latter. This relation (which wc 
shall refer to as Schott’s theorem)t involves for its classical proof a considera¬ 
tion of the motion of the atom during the period of establishment of the 
magnetic field. But the atomic system during that period is not a conservative 
one, and hence cannot be claimed to be fully comprehended from the point of 
view of the quantum theory. Thus it would seem desirable to avoid assuming 
Schott’s theorem in a quantum treatment of the Zeeman effect. Our treat¬ 
ment, in which such an assumption is avoided, is, however, not incompatible 
with that theorem; in fact, it could be provedj that the latter follows as a 
necessary consequence of our analysis. 

With regard to the quantum restrictions which define the steady states, we 
find it necessary to employ not the original form proposed for them by 
Dr. Wilson,§ but a slightly extended form first suggt'sted by Prof. Wilson 
himself in the course of a discussion on the (piantum theory at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association last summer (1921). This latter form, 

♦ See, A. Sommerfeld, * Atonibau und Spectral!iiiien,’ 2 Auf., 6 Kap, § 5, 
Braunschweig, 1921. 

t See G. A, Schott, ‘ Electromagnetic Radiation,’ Cambridge University Press, § 302, 
p. 317 (1912). 

X See Appendix. 

§ William Wilson, ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 29, p. 796 (1916), set of equations (2). 
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represented by equations (17a) below, was put forward by Prof. Wilson on 
perfectly general grounds and apart from a theory of any particular pfienomenon. 
The present writer was led to a special application of the same extension, 
represented by ecjuations (17b) below, from a theoretical study of the Zeeman 
effect. 

We propose, in the first place, to show that if the original form of tlie 
quantum restrictions is maintained, both in the 'premice as in ihe> absence of 
the field, tlien there can strictly be no difference between the energies of 
corresponding static paths in tlie two cases, and consequently no theoretical 
ground for the spectral resolution. Secondly, we shall show that the 
extended form of the restrictions leads to the simple Zeeman effect. 


We consider the motion of an idcctron in the neighbourhood of a heavy 
nucleus and in the presence of a steady magnetic field H. If W is the sum 
of kinetic and potential energies we have* in spherical polars (r, d, yfr ): 


or 


E.,„ + E„. = «,<? -l)-'! = W. 

] ^ j W + cE/r 


( 1 ^ 


where m and (—c) are the “proper inaBs” and charge of the electron 
respectively, E the charge on the nucleus, c the velocity of light, and the 
velocity of the electron. Also 




*sin^ 


where 


= mr, ps = }n7^d, p^ = mr^ sin^ 0^, 


( 2 ) 


are the generalised momenta, m being the mass (variable) of the electron, so 
that 


m = mo/ \/(l-'/9*). 


( 3 ) 


We thus have, using (2) and (3), 

V). 

And from (1) and (4) 

’’’■*■ "*■ = 2-».w+ 


(4) 

(5) 


;*• Neglecting the ratio of to the mass of the nucleus. 
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which defines the total enei^y of the motion in terms of the Hamiltonian 
co-ordinatos. Now* 

^(«-«.)+ 8 w / a ,,=(0 

where d is the generalised magnetic vector potential giv^en hy 

3(Z3/3(2'2—3(22/9f7a = Hi/c, and two similar equations, (7) 

Ifdfj being lineal. On applying (6) to the co-ordinate yfr we get 

— = 0, so that F, (8) 

(tc 

where F is a constant. Or since 

eO^ = eKr^ 6/2c = 0, (9) 

where 6) = irH//>?or, (10) 

we have from (8) and (9) 

2?^ = F -f 7/trtfDr^ sin^ 6, (11) 

Substituting from (11) and (5) we have 

4- 2 moW + (2 mocE)/ r -f 1 (W -f fjE/?*)* ~ 2//ioFw] 

= + F^/sin* 0 + sin* 0. (12) 

And in this last equation the variables are separable if we neglect the term 
in ft)*: thus 

+ 2«)oW + (2 WQ«E)/r + i (W + cE/? )* - 2 vioVto] 

(r 

=:2?®* + F*/8in* 0 = (9‘V)>t (1^) 

giving p, = V^(A + 2B/r+C/r'), (14) 

= (15) 

whore 

A = 27/foW(l + W/2moc»-.Fft)/WO 
B = eY.mo{l 4-W/moc*) 1. (IG) 

C = -(7)*-f^*E*/c*) J 


If now we assume for the quantum restrictions their older form, viz., 

I Pidqi = 'fuK i = 1, 2, ... (17) 

* See G, A. Schott, loc, cit, p. 292. 

t As will be seen from equation (27 a) below, p is the constant angular momentum in 
the plane of the original motion (before the field is impressed). 
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where the integration extends over the period of variation of qi, we have 
from (ll),(14).and(15): 


f v/<A + 2B/r+C/r*)rfr = niA 

Jo 

(«)' 

[ v/ ( f'*- 0) d0 = n»h. 

Jo 

(/3) - 

r2ir 


1 (F -f rtio(07'^ sin^ d) dyjr = ritik 

Jo 

( 7 ) 

J 


(18) 


where the integration in the tirst two cases extends from the minimum 
value to the maximum value, and back again to the minimum value of the 
two respective independent variables. The first equation in (18) yields, Ity 
the method of contour integration in the complex plane,* 

27rt(v/C' + H/v/A) = MiA. (19) 

(18 easily yields by elementary methods, on writing x = cos 0, 

F = njil2ir. (20) 

For the third integral we have to evaluate 

T = f ma<or'^ sin* 0 (fyfr = «» f (1 —^)p^ dt 
Jo Jo 

by (2) above, where r is the time during which yjr changes from 0 to 27 r. 
On substituting for from (11) and neglecting we have 

1=«F 

Jo 

Let To be the value of t calculated for w = l/c = 0, i.e., tlie value calcu¬ 
lated in the absence of the field and without taking account of the relativity 
correction; wo see that 

I = coF(to +terms in w and l/c), 


so that, neglecting higher powers of m than the first and products of oy 
and 1/f?, we have 

I = «Kto. (21 > 


Also 


To 


hpolrrii/ 


( 22 ) 


^Pol'dio being the areal velocity of the electron in the elliptic path, defined in 
the absence of the field, whose major and minor semi-axes are and 
respectively; these constants could be calculated from our analysis by 


* See Sommerfeld, loc, ciV., p. 477 ; our yc corresponds to his (- ^/C), 
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putting 0 ) = 1/c = 0 everywhere. The values thus obtained are identical 
with those obtained by Sommerfeld* by simpler methods, thus:— 


ffo = A.*(wi + »)®/[(2ir)*mo<!E] 

Jo = [/t*w(»H-vii)]/[(27r)*»JocE] >, (23) 

po = nhf^w 

where n = 713 +iia, (2t) 

so that wo have finally for the third quantum restriction 

F = —«)/27r, (25) 

where « = [6)/i*(}i + >?iy*]/[(27r)*»i,)e*E*]. (26) 

And from (20) and (25) 

p = nh {1—Kiln/ 11 )12Tr. (27) 

In order to calculate the energy W of the static paths, let 

W = W„+SVV + SW. (28) 

M e 


where Wo ia the value obtained for <0 = 1 fc = 0, and SW and SW being first 


order terras in o) and 1/c^ respectively ; and adopt a sirailar notation for A, 
B and C. We see from (16) that 

A„ = 2»«oWo, SA = 2mo BA = 2moVfo{^+-^) 


Bo = cE?yix), SB = 0, 

w 

2h?Knnz 
{2-trf ' 


« r» 


where only first-order small terms are considered. Wo is obtained from (19) 
and (27) on putting w = 1/c = 0. Thus:— 

w„=(30) 
where N is the Bydberg constant: 

N = 27r»e«w„/JA (31) 

The values of the two terms on the right-hand side of (19) may now be 
written to the first order, using (29):— 


2Wo(5^“"2t®j K2 »/i,I^■*■%;)} 


( 27 rye»E» 


2 »*A»c» 

~J 

iT—i. 

-if- 

27r®/ 

*\2 


* Loc. cit,y p. 267 . Sommerfeld's ft oori'esponds to our n,. 
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80 that we have from (19), on equating the terms in o) to zero from the two 
sides of the equation, using (32) and (33), 

I 2 W' o/COl[\ 

«» 27r n + n\ * 

which yields, on substituting for /c and Wo from (26) and (30) respectively, 

BW = 0, (34) 

M 


80 that the energy of any staiic imih dejinefl in the presence of tlu field hy the 
q^cantum numbers tii, 712, ^3, wcndd be the same as that of the corresponding path 
defined in the absence of the field by tlu*, same quantum numbers. This would 
obviously lead to no Zeeman effect at all. 

§ 4 . 

Instead of (17), let us now maintain the slightly extended form 

|* i^Pi"^ea^d.qi = ndiy i = 1, 2, 3,,,, (17 a) 

Jo 


where the integration extends as before over the period of variation of qi. 
Proceeding in a similar manner as in § 3, and remembering that Cfr = = 0 

and that is given by (9), we now have 



1 (y*—sin* 0 ) dyjr = tisA, 

Jo 

( 17 b) 

or 

r2n 

1 F dyjr = nji, 

Jo 

(I87A) 

SO that F and p 

are now given respectively by 



II 

( 26 a) 

and 

p = nh( 2 ir, 

( 27 a) 


equations (19), (20) and (24) being still maintained. And adopting the 
same notation as before, we see that (29) still holds good except for the value 
of SC, which is now given by 

M 

Be = 0 : 

M 

This leads, instead of (32), to the equation 

(32.) 

(30), (31) and (33) being unaffeoted. So that, finally, on equating the terms 
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in 0 ) and 1 /c* respectively to zero from the two sides of (19), using (32 a) 
and (33), we have 

SW = n^i(^l2Tr, (‘^^a) 



where 7 is a small quantity given by 

7 = (36) 

§ 5 . 

The application of equation (34fc) to the hydrogen atom, the singly ionised 
helium atom, the doubly ionised lithium atom, etc., leads in each case to a 
change of frequency 

Si/ = a)(?n3—7t3)/27r, (37) 


where m refers to a path of greater energy than the n-palh. And, further, 
on applying Bohr’s correspondence principle, we have 

m 3 —??a = 0 or +1, (38) 

corresponding to the p- and 7 t-component 8 resj^ectively. So that 


Si; = 0 
«< 

or q:«H/ 47 r 7 ?v‘ 


for p-components 
for rt-componcnts 



The formula (35) leads to the ordinary fine structure of the spectral “line ” in 
question, and wo see that the effect of the lield is to split up each component 
of the fine structural group into a simple Zeeman triplet. 


Appendix. 

To show that if Si,i, S„ 3 ,... etc., and Si, S 3 , etc., are the 

paths defined by the extended quantum restrictions, in the absence and in the 
presence of the field respectively, then the relation between S*,, and 2 , is 
what it would be on classical dynamics, if an electron moving along 2 t,« were 
to be made to move along by the introduction of the magnetic field. 

The equations defining any static path 2, are obtained from the results of 
§ 2 of the text as follows: We have from ( 2 ), (14) and (15), 

p^ = mr = y(A + 2B/r-fC/r^) 1 

p, = mt^d = ^/{p«-(FVsin^ 6)} J ’ 

The first of these questions gives 

dt __ mo 1 

dr “ ^(1 -/3*) -v/(A+2B/r+C7r*)’ 
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and on substituting the value of l/v/(l—from equation (1) of the text 
and integrating, wo get 

^W+eE/r 

wio+-5-^ 


t 




dr 


v/(A-f2lVr+C;‘^) 


where corresponds to ^ = 0. 

Further, on making the substitution 

cos 0 = sin u cos 0, 

where cosa = F/y>, 

sin 6 0 


Me have 
so that 

= 


= 


siu 0 0 


sin a sin (f>* 


from (iii) =yiX. 


VI 0 




or 


*=!' 


dr v/(A+2lV/’ + C/r^) 

We also have from (2) and (11) of the text 

2)^ = rnr* sin^ 0y^ = F + sin^ 


2 ) dr 


(iO 


(iii) 

(iv) 


^/(siu^ 6^—cos^ a) \/{2>^—(F^/Hin^6/)} 

Or, on using the second equation of (i) we see that 

= p, 

which, with the first equation of (i), gives 


from (iv). 


r^v^(A + 2B/r + C7r^)* 


(V) 


And on eliminating r* between this and the second equation of (i) we get 

F 

i;r-a,v/0--/3*) = ai„*^^{p»_(F78in»d)}’ 
which yields on using (iv) 

0 

^ (tan* a—cot* 6)‘ 

If we introduce the variable time co-ordinate t/ defined by 

dt’ldt = y/{\-^), (Vi) 

we now have 

dy^ — dOJddf . 

"W ** ain* ^ (tan* a—cot* Q) ’ 

which gives on integration 

008 (^—W'—A) = cot« cot (vii) 

where A is an arbitrary constant depending on the values of and ^ at ^ = 0. 
The five equations (iii) to (vii) define the path of the electron, whilst 
equation (ii) defines the mode in which it is described for any given set of 
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values of the five constants involved, viz., W, F, p, n, and A. The equations 
defining the path in the absence of the field, are clearly obtained from the 
above equations defining 2, on putting H s 0 everywhere, and writing for 
the constants involved a corresponding set of values (denoted by the suffix i). 
We thus have for 

i _ r nto4- W< + ^E/r j ^ „ f' Pidr 

cos(‘^—A<) = cot«,'Ootd j 

where cos 0 = sin cos cos a» = F,/;)*. J 

Now the extended quantum restrictions define the relations between some 
of these constants according to equations (25a), (27a), and (34a), thus 

pzs Pi nhl2Tr ; F = F* = naA/2 tt ; W = W» -f ©F,. (ix) 


So that, remembering the meanings of A, B, C given by equations (16) of 
the text and neglecting (as in tlie text) terms in and in o)* and higher 
powers, we have on applying (ix) 


A = A„ B = Bi, C = Qu OL 


W^eEIr __ Wi^eEjr 
0^ ‘ 


(X) 


We may further choose our origins of time, in the presence and absence of tlie 
field respectively, such that 

^*0 = (xi) 

So that we finally see from (vii), (viii), (x) and (xi) that the set of 
equations (viii) which define the complete motion along would also define 
the motion along 2, if wo wrote x where 

X = — G><'4-(Ai— A). (xii) 

In other words, the motion along 2, is obtained from the motion along 2,„ 
by the mere superposition of an angular velocity about Oz equal to 

^ jdt = (xiii) 

This, of course, is merely a statement of Schott's theorem referred to in the 
text. •We have here established it as a necessary resfidt of the exiendjed 
qua'iUicm resti'ictions, and without considering the period of establishment of 
the field. 


o 


0 


VOL. CII.—A. 
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The Magnitude of the Gyromagnetic Ratio. 

By 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S., King’s College, London. 

(Received December 4, 1922.) 

The accurate experiments of Chattock and Bates* prove that the angular 
momentum arising in a ferromagnetic substance from unit change in its 
magnetic moment is very nearly, if not exactly, one half the value 
2m/c ^ 1*13 X 10 -^, which seemed to me the most likely when I first dis¬ 
cussed this effect-t This conclusion is supported by the fact that the 
improvements which have been introduced into this subject by successive 
ex[)erimenter8j in recent years have led to values showing a strong tendency 
to settle at the same limit m/e ^ 5*65 X 10 This value is also in general 
agreement with that deduced by Barnett§ from experiments on the converse 
effect. It seems desirable therefore to reconsider the interpretation of this 
ratio. 

The higher value 2/n/a is obtained by making rather definite assumptions, 
which evidently require modification, as to the nature of the phenomena. 
These assumptions are that the process of magnetization involves the turning 
of electron orbits, and that nothing else which may occur has any important 
influence on the phenomena. The inertia of the electrons is assumed to be 
entirely of the type which controls the deflection of a beam of cathode rays 
by a magnetic field, and any change in the motion of the positively charged 
part of the atom is disregarded. These assumptions are essentially the same 
as those of the theories of Langevin and Weiss which have been successful in 
dealing with purely magnetic phenomena. 

One way of escape is to suppose that the inertia of the electrons in these 
magnetic phenomena is not of the usual type. As an illustration of such 
possibilities, I showed at the Solvay Conference at Brussels in 1921 that the 
spin impo.sed on an electron by placing it in a magnetic field gives rise'to an 
angular momentum and magnetic moment whose ratio depends on the consti¬ 
tution assumed for the electron. If the electron is assumed to be a charged 

* Chattock and Bates, ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ A, vol. 223, p. 267 (1922). 

t Richardson, * Phys. Rev.* (1), vol. 26, p. 248 (1908). 

X Einstein and do Haas, * Verb, d, Deutsoh. Physik. Gos.,* vol. 17, p. 152 (1915). Do 
Haas, * Verb. d. Doutsch. Pbysik. Gos.,* vob 18, p. 423 (1916). J. Q. Stewart, * Pbys. 
Rev.’ (2), vol. 11, p. 100 (1918). Beck, ‘Ann. dor Physik,’ (4), vol. 60, p. 109 (1919). 
Arvidsson, ‘ Physik. Zeits.,* vol. 21, p. 88 (1920). 

§ Barnett, ‘ Phya. Rev.’ (2), vol, 6, p. 239 (1916); vol. 10, p. 7 (1917). 
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sphere, the charges being held in position by a non-electromagnetic tension of 
the amount suggested by Poincar4, the ratio of angular momentum to 
magnetic moment created is found to be mje instead of 2tn/e. This effect, 
however, is diamagnetic and very small, and, in fact, such ways of escape do 
not seem at all promising. The turning-orbit theory of the Langevin type 
goes so far in explaining magnetic phenomena that it is almost certain that it 
is true in its essentials. 

We are now practically driven, I think, to the conclusion that the motions 
of the positively charged parts of the atoms cannot be disregarded in con¬ 
sidering these gyromagnetic phenomena. The formulae relevant to their 
disotission are given in my paper in the ‘ Physical Review ’ in 1908. They are 

— 2 (NMA-f mwt?) (1) 

and == NEA-f nerl, (2) 

where XJ, and M, are respectively angular momentum and magnetic moment 
per unit volume for any axis 0^, N, n numbers of electrons per unit volume, 

M, m masses of electrons and A, a the respective mean areal velocities about 
the Oz axis: capital letters refer to positive and small letters to negative 
electrons. If we assume the effect of the areal velocity of the positive parts 

to be negligible and put A = o in these formulae we clearly get the ratio of 
angular momentum to magnetic moment to be 2m/e, the value appropriate 
to turning orbits of negative electrons. If the areal velocity of the positive 
parts is not negligible it is clear that it will be much more important in the 
expression (1) for the angular momentum than it is in expression (2) for the 
magnetic moment. This follows because the numerical magnitude of NM/nwi 
is much greater than that of NE/nc. In the unequivocal case of the hydrogen 
atom NM/nm is about 1800 times NE/ne. With the ferromagnetic elements 
the values of these quantities depend on the precise allocation we give to the 
magnetically effective orbits, but a disparity of comparable magnitude will 
always be found to subsist. To obtain a value of the ratio U,/M, which is 
smaller than 2m/c it is necessary that the averaged contribution of the positive 
charges to the angular momentum established by magnetization should be 
oppositely directed to that of the negative charges. 

This does not necessarily mean that the positive particles are revolving 
in the atom in an opposite sense to those of the negative electrons, both 
sets might be revolving in the same sense, but in the act of magnetization 
the normals to one set might tend to align with the direction of the applied 

2 o 2 
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field and the other to move away from it. They would, in fact, so tend, owing 
to the opposite magnetic polarity of orbits executed in the same sense by 
charged particles of opposite sign. For the ratio U,/M, to fall to the experi¬ 
mental value mje it is necessary and sufficient, on this view of the phenomena, 
that in the establishment by magnetization of angular momentum the 
contribution arising from the positively charged parts of the atom should always 
be one half of that from the negative electrons and oppositely directed to it. 
This statement is exact to the degree of accuracy which disreganls the effect 
on the magnetic moment of the positively charged parts in comparison with 
that from the negatively charged parts of the atom. 

It seems possible to proceed further with the help of Bohr’s theory. According 
to Ewing* the saturation intensity of magnetization of iron is very nearly 
2 xl0-^c,g.s. units per atom of iron. The angular momentum corresponding 
to this agrees within a few per cent, with twice the fundamental quantum 
unit A/27r. This strongly suggests that the magnetism of iron is due to a pair 
of parallel or coplanar orbits each having a single azimuthal quantum. I am 
not able to find that Bohr has published a detailed picture of the structure of 
the iron atom, but from the constitutions proposed for argon and krypton it 
is clear that it will have a number of pairs of symmetrical orbits each with one 
azimuthal quantum. To account for the fact that the ratio U,/M, is m/e 
instead of 2mje it is only necessary to assign another azimuthal quantum to 
the nucleus. If this orbit turns with the field in the same sense as the two 
effective electron orbits, as the quantum conditions seem to require, its angular 
momentum will have to be oppositely directed to theirs. In this case, since 
nma ~ —2MNA, the A’s now denoting the actual areal velocities to which 
the mean values have become proportional, we have NA/na = —m/2M and 



For the iron nucleus (atomic number 26) E = —26e and M = 56 x 1836m. 
If these numbers are substituted in (3) it is found that the ratio is less than 
m/e by a little more than one part in 10,000. The denominator on the right- 
hand side of (3) represents the effect of the motion of the nucleus on the 
magnetic moment, and the fact that it differs so slightly from unity justifies 
our neglect of this effect in discussing the broad features of the phenomena. 
There are a number of other possible arrangements on the quantum theory 
which would fit the facts, but this seems to be the simplest and most probable. 


♦ ‘ Proc. R. 8. Edin.,’ toI. 42, p. 124 (1922). 
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Stability of a Viscous Liquid contained hetiveen Two Rotating 

Cylinders. 

By G. I. Taylor, P.R.S. 

(Received March 21, 1922.) 

(Abstract.) 

Part /.—^The stability for symmetrical disturbances of a viscous fluid in 
steady motion between concentric rotating cylinders is investigated mathe- 
matically. It is shown that at slow speeds the motion is always stable, but that 
at high speeds the motion is only stable when the ratio of the speed of the outer 
cylinder to that of the inner one exceeds a certain value. When the ratio is 
less than this or when it is negative the motion becomes unstable at high 
speeds. The “ criterion ” for stability is found, and in cases suitable for 
experimental verification an approximate form for the “ criterion ’’ is developed 
which is useful for numerical computation. 

The type of instability which may be expected to appear when the speed 
of the cylinders is slowly increased is shown to consist of symmetrical ring- 
shaped vortices spaced at regular intervals along the length of the cylinders. 
These vortices rotate alternately in opposite directions. Their dimensions are 
calculated and it is shown that they are contained in partitions of rectangular 
cross-section. In the case when the instability arises while both cylinders 
are rotating in the same direction, these rectangles are squares, so that the 
vortices are spaced at distances apart equal to the thickness of the annular 
space between the two cylinders. In the case when the cylinders rotate in 
opposite directions the spacing, or distance between the centres of neigh¬ 
bouring vortices, is smaller than this; and at the same time two systems of 
vortices develop—an inner system which is similar to the system which appears 
when the two cylinders rotate in the same direction, and an outer system, 
which is much less vigorous and rotates in the opposite direction to the adjacent 
members of the inner sjrstem. 

Part II .—In Part II experiments are described in which all the conclusions 
of Part I are subjected to numerical verification. It is shown that the predicted 
vortices do in fact appear at the predicted speeds, and photographs of the 
vortices are shown. The accuracy with which the critical speeds can be 
predicted is good, the error being about 2 per cent. This compares favourably 
with the best previous criterion for stabiUty, namely, that of Keynolds, 
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modified by Orr, which, if it may be regarded as a criterion *’ at all, is in 
error by 7000 per cent. 

The error in the predicted spacing of the vortices is 3 to 5 per cent., and 
the rectangular partitions which contain them are made visible in the 
photographs. 

At the end of the paper some photographs are shown and observations 
described which throw some light on the way in which the initial symmetrical 
instability begins to break down before the liquid becomes completely 
turbulent. The results are contrary to those of previous observers, partly 
because special methods were designed, with a view to showing up the 
particular type of motion which theory leads one to expect, but more 
specially because of the care which was taken to eliminate the effects of the 
ends of the cylinders. 


Discontinuous Fluid Motion Past Circular and Elliptic 

Cylinders. 

By S. Brodetsky, M.A., Ph.D., University, Leeds. 

(Communicated by Prof. G. H. Bryan, F.R.S.—Receiveil Juno 29, 1922.) 

1. The problem of discontinuous fluid motion past a curved barrier lias 
become one of the classical problems of mechanics. For plane barriers the 
Schwartz-Christoffel transformation offers a direct method of solution; in the 
case of curved barriers no direct method of solution has been found. ** A 
quicker start . . . can be made ... by the simpler process of writing down 
a likely expression . . . and then investigating the streaming motion implied 
and the shape of the boundary.'** 

In the present paper the procedure is essentially in pursuance of Greenbiirs 
advice, with the important modification that an attempt is made to solve 
problems that have a bearing on practical applications. Although many 
types of barriers have been suggested by various writers, very little in the 
way of actual numerical calculation has been done. Apparently, the only 
case worked out in detail is that by Brillouin,f and this case is somewhat 
artificial and of little use. Such barriers as the circular and elliptic 
cylinders—important for the aerodynamics of struts—have not been 

Sir G. Greenhill, Appendix to Report 19 (1910), Advisory Committee for Aero¬ 
nautics (1916). 

t ‘ Ann. de Chim. et Phya.,* vol. 23, pp. 145-230 (1911). 
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attempted at all, while applioation to a barrier like a modern aeroplane 
wing seems very remote indeed. 

It is true that exact mathematical solutions of such problems seem at 
present to be quite unobtainable. Approximate solutions can, however, l^e 
obtained to any required degree of accuracy, and our object here is to sliow 
how the method is applied, and also to get results within a 1-per-cent, 
degree of accuracy in the case of circular and elliptic cylinders. The method 
is not really new, since it is based on the transformation introduceil by 
Levi-Civita,* and described in some detail in Brillouin's paper; a valuable 
account of this transformation, with extensions, is also to be found in 
U. Cisotti's ‘ Idromeccanica Piana,* Milano, 1921-2. 

We consider here the symmetrical problem, i.c., the case in which tl)e 
barrier is in the form of a cylinder with a plane of symmetry, and the 
direction of relative motion through the fluid is parallel to the plane of 
symmetry and perpendicular to the generators of the barrier. We make Uie 
problem “ real ” and of practical use by assuming that the free stream-lines 
leave the barrier with finite curvature. Since the problem is symmetriciil, 
we know where the fluid divides into the two parts going round the two 
sides of the barrier ; we do not know, however, in the case of a real Imrrier, 
where the free stream lines leave the barrier—we can only say by common 
sense that they must do so before the barrier becomes parallel to the plane of 
symmetry. 

2. The motion is two-dimensional, and our notation is as follows: The 
complex variable «(= ic+ty) gives the geometry of the actual motion in any 
plane perpendicular to the generators of the barrier. The velocity com¬ 
ponents are defined in terms of the potential and stream functions:— 
u = = 3>/r/0y, V = di\>ldy = — 

We use the complex variable ic(= <f> + Lylr) and define 

f = dzfdir ; H = log f = log r -h id. 

The problem is to find w in terms of z, the method usually atlopted being to 
find f or ft in tenns of w. Fig. 1 shows the z, w, f and ft planes with the 
boundary conditions, the barrier being taken at rest and the fluid streaming 
past it with given velocity at infinity. IC is in the plane of symmetry : CA, 
CA' are the stream-lines in contact with the barrier; AJ A'J' are the free 
stream-lines. We choose the velocity at infinity to be unity, and also t^ike 
CA in the w plane to l)e of unit length. We now introduce Ijevi-Civita's 
transformation in a modified form, namely, 

y/w ss (t— l/T)/2t. 

* * Bend, del Circ. Mat. di Palermo,’ vol. 23 (November, 1906). 


(1) 
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It is easily verified that in the r plane the part of the barrier between A, A' 
is represented by the semicircle ACA', while the free stream-lines correspond 
to the two halves of the diameter AA' along the imaginary axis. 





When the barrier is plane the relation between ft, r is 

ft 5= log(l-|-T)/(l— t). 

In the Bobyleff problem, where the barrier consists of two planes, CA, CA', 
at an angle Xtt, the form of ft is 

ft = \l0g(l-|-T)/(l-T). 

For the general symmetrical problem we use 

ft = Xl0g(l-|-T)/(l-T)-|-ft', 

where ft' is some function of t, finite for |t|s 1. Since ft must be purely 
imaginary for t = ip, — 1 spal, and also Cl{—ip)= — ft(tp), we conclude 
that ft' must be expressible in the form of a Taylor expansion in odd powers 
of T. Hence 

ft = Xl0g(l + T)/(1 —t) + AiT + ^A3T® + ^A5T*+ .... (2) 

We use the notation r =s and points on ACA' are given by 
p — 1, —7r/2s<r35w/2. Points on the free stream-lines are given by 
T = tp, —1 2 p 2 1, as already used. 

For points on CA we get from (2) 

6 s=^Xw-t-AiStn0-+}Aa8in3a'-h'^At8in6<r-f.... 
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Thus, as a'->0, d->Xir/2, so that \ is defined as the angle at the nose C, 
divided by ir, this angle being measured on the side of C away from the 
moving fluid. If the barrier is blunt at C we have X = 1 , and we shall deal 
only with such barriers here. Problems with X ^ 1 can be treated similarly. 
We thus have 

ft as logf = logr+t^ a= log(l+T)/(l— t) + AiT + ^A 3 T* + ^Ajt‘*+.... (3) 

3. Consider the curvature of the free stream-line at A. For t =s tp we got 

r = 1 , 0= 2tan~’p + A,p—^A^=*-(-|A 6 p®—.... 

But if ds is an element of length in the z plane, we have 

dxjd^ s= r. 

Also, by (1), 

^ = iO> + l/p)*; hence = —(l—p*)f2p^. 

Further, 

d0/dp = 2l(l+p^) + Ax-A,p^+A^*-.... 

Thus the radius of curvature of the free stream-line is given by 
ds _ (l-p^)/ 2 p« _ 

dd 2/{l + p*)+Ai—Asp^+ A^*—... 

The radius of curvature is therefore generally zero at A, where p* = 1, so 
the barrier ends abruptly at A, and, of course, also at A'. This cannot be 
the case in real problems, so that for such problems we get the condition 

H-Ai-As-bAj-... =0. (4) 

If this condition is satisfied, the actual radius of curvature of the free stream¬ 
line at A is 

2/(A,-3A3-|-5Aj-...). (6) 

This is the same as the radius of curvature of the barrier at A. For if we 
use T = we get for positive cr :— 

r = v/(l-l- cos cos<r).; 

% 

5 = Jtt- f Ai sin <r-b ^ A 3 sin Sc-f... 

Now da/d^ = r, and ^ = sin* «r by (1). 

We therefore have 

ds 2r sin a 

Ai -t- A 3 (cos 3 <r/co 8 <r)+Aj (cos bajoos <r)+...‘ 

When «r-» 7 r/ 2 , r-*l, and co8(27i-f l)<r/cos<r-* —( 2 »-t-l), and so at A we get 
the value ( 6 ). 

4. The resultant pressure on the barrier is, of course, in the plane of 
symmetry, and its value per unit length with unit density of the fluid is 

iril + lAif 


( 8 ) 
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(Brillonin, p. 195). This is the value for unit density, unit velocity at 
infinity, and unit length of CA in the w plane. For other values of these 
quantities we multiply by the first power of the density, the second power 
of the velocity at infinity, and the first power of the length CA in the 
w plane. The last defines the size as distinct from the shape. 

Brillouin takes the case where all the quantities A are zero, except Ai. In 
order to get a real barrier the condition (4) gives Ai = — 1, and this is the 
only useful case calculated by him. We shall first show how by a judicious 
choice of con.stants A we can obtain the result for a circular cylinder to any 
required degree of approximation. It will save repetition if we at once say 
that, in order to get condition (4) automatically satisfied, we take 

Ai = — 1 + otj, A 3 = ffi + aj, As = Us+• • • • (7)’ 

5. Let all the quantities a bo zero, except a\. Then 

f = (1 + t)/(1 -t) . ; 

so that r = (1 + cos <r)/(l—cos a). ; 

d = Jir—(1—ai)8in <r +Jffi sin 3<r; 
for positive values of <r. 

The radii of curvature at C, A respectively are, numerically, 
4«-i+l“./(l-2«,), 2/(1+ 2ai). 

Now choose «i so that these two radii are equal: we find 

oi = 0-0574, 

and so we may expect that 

f = (1 + t)/(1 -t) . c-O MiOr+O OlMT* 

will give an approximation to a circular cylinder. This is in fact the case, for 

_ 2(1-|-C08ct) ^,~0‘\)43Scoiff+U'Ul91 robSa 

de~ "1-0-1147 cos 2(r' ' 


and we find that for values of <r between 0 and 7 r /2 the radius of curvature is, 
numerically, not very different from the value at 0 or 7r/2, namely, 1-794. 
The greatest deviation occurs at about 0 - = w-/4, where the value is 1-73. 
This is about 3^ per cent., and we have a first approximation to a circular 
cylinder. 

By (6) we get that the pressure per unit length with unit density and 
velocity is 

R = 7r(0-5287)» 

for a cylinder of diameter 3-588. If we call Ro the pressure on a plane 
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barrier of the same width, placed symmetrically with respect to the current, 
we find that approximately 

E/Ii« = 0-56. 

We also find that the points A, A', where the free stream-lines begin, arc 
given by an arc OA corresponding to an angle 

= 55-1°. 

A second approximation can now be obtained. TiOt az both e.xist, and 
choose them so that the radii of curvature are equal at <r = 0, <r = 7 rl4, 
<r — 7r/2. The approximation already obtained reduces the laboriousness of 
the arithmetic, which we need not reproduce here. We get 

«i = 0 0585, as = -0 0083, 

so that 

ds 2(l-f-COR<r) g-0*941fico«<r+0‘0167co8 3<r~0'0017co8rKr 

TiU ^ 1— O’l 170 COS 2<r-f 0*0166 COS 4<r 

The numerical value of the radius of curvature is now found to vary between 
the limits 1-75, 1*77, the average being 1*761. The maximum deviation h 
only a fraction of 1 per cent., and the barrier is now very close indeed to a 
circular cylinder. We get the results 

K/Ko = 0*568, i7r-^A= 55°. 

Higher approximations can be sought for if desired, but in reality the labour 
involved would be wasted as far as practical use is concerned. Perhaps in 
this way the exact mathematical solution may suggest itself; the present, 
writer has not been successful in guessing it. 

6. Keturn to the case where only exists, and try some other value. Let 
us take, (?.//., the case = 0, considered by Brillouin, so that 

f = (I-fr/l—r). ; and ^ = Jtt— sin cr, = —2(1-f cos <r) 

for positive a. The barrier is now approximately elliptic. To find an ellipse 
to which the barrier approximates, we take the ellipse whose vertex is at C, 
with an axis in the plane of symmetry, and whose radius of curvature at C is 
equal to that of the barrier at C; also so that vdiere the ellipse is parallel 
to the barrier at A the radius of curvature is the same as that of the 
barrier at A. Given the radii of curvature at C and A, numerically, and 
the value of problem to solve for the ellipse, and 

we need not give the details of the calculation. If a is the semi-axis lying 
in the plane of symmetry, and b the semi-axis perpendicular to the plane of 
symmetry, we find 

a » 1-993, h = 1*713. 
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Calculating 0 for different values of <r, and comparing the corresponding 
radii of curvature for the barrier and the ellipse, the results aie:— 


<r. 

- (UjdB for barrier. 

- cfo/cfd for ellipse. 

0 ® 

. 1*473* . 

. 1-473 

30 

. 1-670 . 

. 1-615 

46 

. 1-683 . 

. 1-763 

60 

. 1-819 . 

. 1-881 

90 

. 2 . 

. 2 


The maximum difference is thus at about a = 7 r/ 4 , being then 4 per cent. 
The error in the barrier is actually less. Brillouin calculates the co-ordinates 
of A referred to C, and finds them to be a? = 0*777, y = 1*343. Tlie corre¬ 
sponding i^oint on the approximate ellipse has co-ordinates x = 0*800, 
y = 1*373, and the error is therefore less than 3 per cent. 

The pressure is 7r/4 by ( 6 ), and we deduce that for an elliptic cylinder of 
eccentricity 0*6106 with its major axis parallel to the current, the ratio of 
the pressure E to the pressure Bo on a plate of equal width, namely, 3*426, 
placed normally to the current, is approximately 

E/Ko = 0*52. 

Also the point where the free stream-lines leave the cylinder are given by 

iTT-^A = 1" = r)7*3^. 

We can now attempt a second approximation. The procedure is not exactly 
the same as for the circular cylinder, since there all that was needed was to 
get the radius of curvature sufficiently close to some constant value. Here 
we have to consider the radius of curvature as a function of 6 , Our method 
will therefore be to keep the value of «i chosen, in this case 0, and choose a 
value of ^ 3 , so that we get a closer approximation to an ellipse, not the same 
as the one already found, but one close to it. The arithmetic is easy since we 
can assume az small. 

Let us then write 

f = (1 + t)/(1-t) . ; 

^ = 7 r/ 2 —sin O’ + ^03 sin 30-+»in So-; 
ds _ 2 (1 -f cos 0 -) . 3 <r 4 -taboos 5 <r 

dd 1—'2a8C08 4o■ 

If az is small we can use 

dsjdd = — 2 (1 -h cos a) (1 + cos 3o- -I- 2a3 cos 4o- + cos 5o-). 

* The value 1*571 given by Brillouin, p. 287, is obviously wrong, due to a confusion 
between 4/tf and fr/2. 
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The presence of aa thus introduces correction factors in the radii of curva¬ 
ture ; they are 

(1+38/15 . ua) at <r = 0 ; (l-[30 + 4v/2]/15 . n^) at <7 = Jtt; 

(1 + at <r = ^ir. 

Take the mean of the first and last—since a-a is small, we can call it the 
arithmetic or geometric mean, as we please—and divide all three by it. 
We get the values 

1 + 4/15.«»; 1-(64+4v/2)/15.«3; 1-4/15.rta; 

and these at once suggest that if we make the second one just obtained equal 
to 1’04, we ought to have a second approximation. The value of es is 

«3 = -0-0086. 

Since the changes introduced in 6 are very small, it is hardly necessary to 
recalculate the approximate ellipse, and we can find it with sufficient accuracy 
by multiplying the dimensions of the one already found by (l + 34e*/16), 
i.e., 0-9805. If we do recalculate ab initio we find the ellipse 

a = 1-958, b = 1-680; 

and the comparison between the barrier and ellipse is now thus:— 


<r. 

- d$ld$ for barrier. 

- ds/dO for ellipee. 

0° 

. 1-441 . 

. 1-441 

30 

. 1-586 . 

. 1-681 

45 

. 1-717 . 

. 1-720 

60 

. 1-838 . 

. 1-848 

90 

. 1-966 . 

1-966 


The approximation is very good, and the results are for such an ellipse 
E/Eo = 0-531, = 56° 38'. 

7. For other elliptical cylinders we start off with other values of aj. If «» 
is between 0 and 0-0574, wo get first approximations to ellipses whose major 
axes are in the plane of symmetry and eccentricities are between 0-5142 
and 0. Negative values of ai are useful for such ellipses with smaller eccen¬ 
tricities. Values of erj greater than 0-0574 yield ellipses with major axes 
perpendicular to the current. In order to have a uniform notation we shall 
always use a for the semi-axis in the plane of symmetry, and b for the semi¬ 
axis perpendicular to this plane. Thus for bfa<i_l'Vie use algebraically 
less than 0-0574; for bfa>l we use ui greater than 0 0574. 

When we start off with a value of ai considerably more than 0-0574, or 
considerably less than 0, the second approximation is not sufficiently accurate. 
It is either necessary to go to a higher approximation, or to use some other 
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device. We consider iirst an example where a higher approximation is 
necessary. This occurs when a\ is considerably more than 0'0574, and as a 
rather extreme instance we shall start off with 

(Ti s= 0‘25. 

We now have 

ih 2(1+. . o 

■j^= - i-^cos2<r = ^ = Jir-|8i'‘o-+T-fSm3<r; 

and this is a first approximation for the ellipse 

a = 1-353, h = 2-357, 

givint^ R/Ro = 0*59, iw—= 47*75° 

The approximation is, however, very rough, since about a = 7r/4 we get a 
maximum clifTerence in the radius of curvature of about 22 per cent. 

For the second approximation we write 

{• = (1 + t)/( 1 - t) . r?- i s) 

and choose so that the radius of curvature at <r = 7r/4 is equal to that at 
the corresponding point of that ellipse which is defined by the radius of 
curvature at C and the radius of curvature and direction at A. Tliis needs a 
certain amount of calculation and interpolation; we find 

aa = -0-0468, 

the approximate ellipse being 

« = 1 - 241 , h = 2-047 

giving R/Ro = 0*682, = 47*4° 

The comparison of the barrier with the ellipse is now as follows :— 

cr. - dsld$ for barrier. - cUldB for ellipse. 

0° . 3-375 3-375 

30 . 2-794 2-692 

46 . 2-128 2-125 

60 . 1-594 1-642 

90 . 1-255 1-255 

The approximation is comparatively close, an<l a third approximation will give 
a sufliciently accurate result. 

To find the third approximation we write 

f =s (1 -f t)/(1 —t) . 

so that 

(Is 2(1-4- cos <r) . ^ ^ -*■ c<a 3a+K- 0*0408+a*) CO* 5a+Va* cos 7<r 

d0 1—^ COB 2er+ 0'0936 cos 4<r —2®, cos 6<r 
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The correction factors introduced by which is assumed small, are 
(l + 3*71a5)atcr = 0°; (l-3-16(/5)at = 30®; (l-0 0404«6)at o-= 45®; 

(I + I’SSas)at <r = 60®; (1 — l-25«ft) at <r = 90®. 


By a process of trial and interpolation we find that a good result is given by 

^5 = 00085. 

the approximate ellipse being 


a = l-2:33, h = 2*072, 

which gives 

E/B„ =. 0*673, = 47" 22'. 

The difference between the radii of curvature of the barrier and ellipse is 
never more than 1^ per cent., and it is very probable that actually the 
result is correct within 1 per cent. 

8. For values of hja less than 0*858, a good approximation can be found 
easily by means of the following device. If we expand 

/ilog(l + aT)/(l-OT), (8) 

in which a is a positive number less than unity, and /x is any number, we get 

2/i ((< T + ^ 4* I +...). 

It is therefore allowable to use (8) for II' in (2), so that 



To get a real problem condition (4) gives 

/X = — l/sin a, where a = 2 tan""' a, 
i.e,, a is some angle between 0 and 7r/2. It is clear that no generality is lost 
by assuming a positive. It is a fact that the form now obtained, viz., 


y _/l*f 

Vl-r/U-aT/ 


(9) 


gives good first approximations for ellipses in which b/a is less than 0*858. 
For this value of f we have 

0 = Att— tan”' (tan a sin <r); 
sin a 


<r 


ds _ 2 (14- cos < 7 ) / J —sin « cos a 

cos a \14-8in «cos cr, 

being positive and not greater than 7r/2. 

Take, e.g., 

OL = 30®. 


The approximate ellipse is 




giving 


a = 2-281, h = 1-023, 


(1—8in®acos“<7-); 


Il/I{o = 0-47, J?r-^A = 60°; 
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and the maximum difference in the radii of curvature ia at about a ^irf 4 and 
less than 6 per cent. Now write for a second approximation 

so that 


d = I IT —tan~* (tan a sin <r)+ Ins sin 3(r+irta sin 5<r ; 
sm a 

_ 2(1+ oo8<r) / I—sinacosg- Y^*'"* 

d$ ~~ cos« \l + sinaco8(r/ 


(1 —sin* ct cos* ff) 


CO« .V + ^ 00« fio* 


1 — 2as cos 4o-/cos a . (1—8 in*acoe*<r)’ 
for <r between 0 and 9r/2. Assuming aa small, we get the correction factors 
[1 + (A + 2 cos a)as] at <r = 0 ; [1—(4>/2/15 + cos« + sec«)aa]at(r = Jw ; 

(I + 2«3 sec a) at «r = J TT; 

in the general case. Divide by the geometric mean of the first and third, 
and choose as, so that the resulting middle correction factor compensates for 
the difference between the radii of curvature of the barrier and ellipse at 
o- = v/4. When « = w/6, the correction factors are 

(l + 2'265a3)at<r = 0; (1—2-398a3)at<r = jir; (l + 2-309a3)at<r = Jtt; 
so that if we divide by the mean of the first and third, we get 
( 1 — 0 ’ 022 rt 3 )ata = 0; (1—4’686a8)at«r = Jw; (I + 0‘022 as) at a = i tt. 
Putting 


we deduce 


l-4'686a3= 10577, 
aj = -00123. 


In this case, if we multiply the dimensions of the ellipse already found 
by 0 972, we have a very good fit, the error being only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. The ellipse thus found is given by 


and 


a = 2-218, 6 = 1-578, 
R/E« = 0-487, 


The approximation will not be so rapid if » becomes large, but for all 
values of a the form (9) does give a reasonable first approximation. The 
case a = 0 is that discussed above, § 6. The case a, = Tr/2 is trivial; it is 
when b/a = 0, so that the ellipse flattens down into a straight line, and 
there is really no barrier at all. If we take a value of » close to w/2, 
say sin"* 0-999, we prove that as bja-*0, R/Ro -• 0. 

9. In fig. 2 we have given in graphical form the results of calculations 
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carried out on the lines of the method here sketched. The different curves 
give the following information :— 

1. The value of E/Ro for hja lying between 0 and 1*8. For larger values 
of hja the labour involved is rather considerable, probably more than is 
commensurate with the practical interest of the result. 



II. The value of 7r/2—foi’ the same range of hja. 

III. The commencing value of ai for hja greater than 0*858. 

IV. The commencing value of a for 5/a less than 0*868. 

It is obvious that when hja =s oo, E/Ro = 1, 7r/2--^A = 0. 

It may be of interest to note that the results of our calculations can be 
summed up in the empirical formula 

R/Eo = (6+iV v/a5)/(a-f 5) or R/Eq = (1*4-A\/i»)/(l+i»), 
where x is a/5, the “fineness ratio.” This is very nearly correct if a;> 1, 
the really useful range for practical purposes. The empirical formula 


R 





seems to apply to a wider range. 

It should now be sufficiently clear that Levi-Oivita’s transformation 
enables us to solve problems with curved barriers in a practical manner. If 
the configurations are unsymmetrical similar methods can be employed— 
but certain points need special investigation, as will be shown in a further 
paper. 
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The Propagation of Earthquake Waves, 

By J. H. Jeans, Sec. 11.S. 

(Received November 8, 1922.) 

1. A complete understanding of the propagation of earthquake disturb¬ 
ances demands a solution of the problem of the vibrations of an elastic 
sphere in which the liiutual gravitational attraction of the parts is taken into 
account, as well as the variation of the physical constants of the earth*s 
material with distance from the centre. The classical solution of Lamb^ 
applied only to a sphere in which gravitation is supposed negligible, and in 
which the physical constants have uniform values throughout. In a subse¬ 
quent discussion of certain aspects of the general problem,! I tried to take 
gravitation into account, but was only able to make progress by introducing 
the quite artificial assumption of a permanent field of force exactly annulling 
the gravitational field of the sphere in its undisturbed stale. In a valuable 
critical note on this paper, the late Lord RayleighJ indicated a method which 
opened up possibilities of progress while avoiding this very artificial restric¬ 
tion. In the present note, I have availed myself of Lord Rayleigh’s sugges¬ 
tion, and have treated the problem in certain of its aspects which seem to 
have a direct seismological importance. A summary and discussion of results 
will be found at the end (§ 18). 

2. We assume the earth to be spherical in shape and to be arranged in 
spherical layers, so that all the physical constants are functions of a single 
variable, r, the distance from the centre. In the absence of earthquake 
disturbances, the stress system at any point is assumed to reduce to a simple 
hydrostatic pressure, p. This will be connected with the density p and the 
gravitational potential V by the usual equations 



in which p, p and V are functions of r only. 

3. When earthquake disturbances are present, we suppose that the element 
initially at x, y, z is displaced to f, y+i;, If th© centre is taken as 

origin, the radial component of displacement w will be 

* ‘ Proc. Lond. Math. Soc.,’ vol. 13, p. 189. 
t ‘ Phil. Trang./ A, vol. 201, p. 157. 

J * Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 77, p. 486. 
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«nd the dilatation A is iriven by 

dz- 

Th« density at >•, //, z will be 

w’hieh, since p is assumed to be a function of r only, may be expressed as 

Thus the gravitational potential at r, y,z will be V—E, where E is the 
potential of — 

(i) A volume distribution of matter of density p^-\‘ W (dpji^r ); 

(ii) A surface distribution of matter of density p^v)^ where po is the density 

at the surface. 

It follows that the gravitational potential at c -f f, y 4- f wiii he 

so that the gravitational force, in the direction pf x increasing, at tho same 
point will be 

0V..0^V. c>V..0^V 0E 

(\e 0X‘^ ^ Wvdy fk’02; 0/;* 

Suppose that, as a result of the displacement, tho stress-system at tlic 
point initially at x,y,z, but now at i^- + £,y + v> - + ?, is changed from the 
assumed liydrostatic pressure, 

— 0 , 0 , 0 

to tho more general system 

i xjCf “"iP+Ia-ir, Ty*, T*a:, Tjy. 

Then the equations of the element initially at x, y, z, will be 


„ . aTjy. aT„ . ^ /sv, ^ a^-v .0 =*v_0e 

or, in virtue of equation (1), 

d»f_aT„.0Ta.0T„.„/t0^V.^.>V 0*V 0E\ 

Following Lord llayleigh’s suggestion, we now assume that the additional 
sti’esses T„, T^, ... are given by stress-strain relations of tlie usual type, 

T„=X4 + 2^| -] 


2 p 2 
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where fi may bo regarded as elastic constants measured with reference to 
the material as stressed under its own gravitational field in the undisturbed 
state. They of course reduce to the ordinary elastic constants X, /i at the 
earth's surface. 

4. From now onwards wo shall use spherical polar co-ordinates 0^ r. 
We assume the displacement at any point (d, r) to have components u, r, w 
in the directions of <^, r increasing. If G^, G^, G^ are the gravitational 
components of force in these directions, the equations of motion (2) are found 
to assume the forms^ 


/3»« ^ \ _ 1 3T.. . 1 OT.. . 3Trf + (T..-T^)cot . BT,. ... 

^ \ dt^ / >■ 30 I" 81*1 0 3if> f 3/"' 


((fo 


_ 1 ^ 1 3T^ 3T»^+ 2T»> oot .g. 

r 0^ 7*8iu^ 00 r 0r ' 


/(f^W \ _ 1 3Tr, 






do rsin0 00 


1 0T^r _i_Tr^ oot ^ 4* 2Trr'^T^ — 0r^^ 

- — - -f- -f- 


3r„ 

3r 


( 6 ) 


in which the stress-components are given by 


T, = \4 + 2<.(i^+2j, 
T„=Xi+2M(;^| + ^cot»+2). 



The boundary conditions require that the normal tension and the two 
tangential tractions shall vanish at all points on the earth s surface. 
Analytically, the conditions are that Trr> T^i* ft^d Tr^ shall all vanish when 
r = a. 

From the assumed spherical arrangement of the earth’s interior, it follows 


* Love, ‘Theory of Elasticity,* vol. 1, p. 215. 
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that y, the gravitational potential in the undisturbed state, must be a function 
of r only. Hence we readily find, on comparison with equation (2), 


„ laE 


G* = 


aE 


r sm 


^ aE^ a»v 

--5+ "’5?- 

5. We proceed to substitute these values for the stress-components and the 
forces in equations (4), (5) and (6). The resulting equations will differ in 
form from those for a homogeneous sphere, since the elastic-constants \ and 
are now subject to differentiation. But, on account of the assumed sphericiil 
arrangement of the earth, \ and will be functions of r only, so that the 
only terms containing differentials of X and im will arise from the three last 
terms, namely, 0Trtf/3r, 0T^r/8^ aii^d 0T,^/0r in equations (4), (6) and (6). 

On dividing throughout by p, the equations of motion (4), (5) and (6) 
assume the forms 

cH X4-2/A 1 0A 2/i 1 0W3 , 2/i 1 0 


1^/^ 1^_h\ 1^ /7\ 

pdr\(l)' r dff rj rdO' ^ ^ 


_ X+ 2fi 1 9A 
” p rsin0d<l> 


p r dr p r off 


P 


0m; . 0'i; 


4-^ — 

^0r rJ 


I 0E 


chv _ X-h 2 m 0a 2m 

~ p 0r p r sin 6 


p dr \r sin 0 d<l> 


r sill 


0^' 


^lB\.,2dp.dw 0E^ a^V 
p dr p^ dr dr ^ dr ^' 


In these equations wi, wa, wa are the usual rotations now specified by 

1 

r sin 0 ^ 


2arx = 


0 m; 10 / 


o 1 3 /,,„x 1 Bta 

2w« = 


2wa = 


r dr 

1 

r sin ^ 


3 /.. as. Bui 

3^i 


[g^(.sin^). 


( 8 ) 

( 9 )' 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


while the cubical dilatation A is given by 

9 /_!_ /i\ I 9 
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0. Let us introduce I) (an operator) and F defined by 



(14) 

p p dr p dr 

(15) 

then the equations (7) and (8) become 


71.— 1 0PT3 ^ 1 8F 

^ p r Bin 0 d<f> r d0' 

(16) 

2/110013. 1 0F 

^ p r do r sin 0 d<l> * 

(17) 

The elimination of ¥ gives 



J) 



, 1 

r sin 0 J ’ 


or, nsin<; relations (12) and (14), 




1 3» 


r dr 


('•wa) + 


1 d ( . 

sin 0 r)0 


•in«!“;)+ 


_1_ ^ 

7^ sin^ 0 S<f>‘ 


^3 

7 * 


which again can be put in the form 


, 1 dfi [ 8^3 
p dr L 0^’ 



0/^ 




,+ l^ 

■' pSr 


dr 



(18) 


an equation involving nra only, 

7. From the values of Wj, CT2 and A given in equations (10), (11) and (F3), 
we nidain 


0 ^ 

“ [ 0 .^ S0 



sin 0 

r 




(19) 


SO that equation (9) can be written in the alternative form 


c^’ ^ 0^ I M 

dt^ p dr p 



1 0 
7^ 5r 



, 1 0\ A . 2 da dtc 


a»- 8?^' 


( 20 ) 


We next multiply equations (7), (8) and (9) throughout by r sin and 
sin 0, operate on the resulting equations with the differential operators 

1 ± 1 a, , 1 0 

r* sin 0 off r* sin 0 d<t>’ * »•* sin 0 Sr’ 
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and add corresponding sides. We obtain 




4. 1 A/ 1 0 w, , 2 ^ / •) 9w\~[ 

r sin ^ 0 <^\r sin 0 5^ 9 r rj 5 '* 0 ?'\ 3r/J 

2 0 /?'*0/4\0W , 1 0 /* ?’*0\\ „2T3. . 1 3 ( S ,,^^\ /Ol \ 

Tlie coefficient of 0/0?- (/*/p) in the first lino may be replaced by its value as 
given by equation (19). The coefficient of l/p(0/t/0?’) in the second and 
third lines may be evaluated by similar methods, and is found to be 

0A , 2 , „ 

^+^v,+V:r. 

Finally, the value of the term y^E is given by Poisson s relation, 

V='R = -47r(pA +/r 1 ^ 1 . 

Making these substitutions eciuation (21) assumes the form 


P f 

1 0m/3A_^ 2 


j_ 2 , _3 \ . o 9 /1 , 0A 1 0A. 




a /I aw. 1 a 


8 . It has now been seen that the three equations of motion (7), ( 8 ) and (9) 
may be replaced by the three equations (18), (20) and (22). Of these three 
equations, one involves only the single variable wa, while the two others 
involve only the two variables tv and A. It is natural to regard the general 
solution of our equations as made up of two parts, one in which tv and A both 
vanish, while 0 x 3 satisfies equation (18), and one in which w» vanishes, while w 
and A satisfy equations (20) and ( 22 ). We shall, of course, not know whether 
these correspond to physically distinct motions until we have examined the 
boundary conditions. 

9. We first examine the solution in which w and A both vanish. 
Equation (13) gives 


^(«»in«)+g = C, 
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80 that we may write 

asm^ » = —gg, 

where S is a function which remains to be determined. 

When A and w both vanish, £ = 0,so that F = 0 from equation (16). The 
third equation of motion (equation (20) ) is automatically satisfied, while the 
first two equations of motion (equations (16) and (17)) assume the forms 


D (« sin 0) — 

pr 

(24) 

Di? = 

2/idtor8 
pr "SJ* 

(25) 


On inserting the values for w sin d and v given by equations (23), these 
equations are seen to have the common integral 

US = Bg. (26) 

pr 

It is not necessary to add a function of r, since the addition of such a 
function would not affect the values of the displacements u, v, lo, as determined 
by equations (23). On inserting the value of from equation (12), 
this becomes 

or, restoring the value of D, 



If S is any solution of this equation, a displacement specified by equations (23) 
will satisfy all the equations of motion. 

We turn to a consideration of the boundary conditions. Since our solution 
makes w? = 0 and A = 0, the first boundary condition (Trr == 0 on p. 656) is 
already satisfied, while the two remaining conditions (T^^ = 0 and 0) 

assume the fonns 



and these are simultaneorisly satisfied if 

§ ss Oatr = a. (28) 

Thus a solution of the whole problem is given by equations (23) if S is 
such as to satisfy equation (27) throughout the earth’s interior, and 
equation (28) at the earth’s surface. 
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10. We consider next solutions in which m* vanishes, but both w and A 
exist. When wa = 0, equation (12) gives 

= (29) 

and it is natural to assume a solution in the form 


lap 
'' ““ r Je 


V = 


1 ap 


rsm 


inO^ 


ap^ . 

w = 


(30) 


in which P is a function which remains to be determined. This solution is the 
most general solution whicli is consistent with relation (29), provided iv' is 
regarded bls quite general. 

With these values for the displacements, the motion is obviously 
“irrotational” except for the terms in w\ and on calculating the actual 
rotations, we find 

1 dw' 


2ari = 


r sin 0 d<f> 




n 1 dw' 

2v3 = 0 

The cubical dilatation A is found to be given by 

‘^='^1’+PS 


(31) 


(32) 


The first two eqtiations of motion (16) and (17) now assume the forms— 


0F 


\r ddj r d$’ 

\r sin 0 d<f>/ r sii 

and these have the common integral 

On substituting for D (equation (14)), F (equation (15)), A and w, and 
simplifying, this becomes 

^ = (34) 

dfi p ^ per r p or p cr p or 


(33) 
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The third equation (9) assumes the form 


.til 

p >■* dr 




10X 
P 


1 a 


idpld‘vyw'\ aE./ai> ,\0»V .o;;^ 

+;a?(s 3 +^)-iF+(s+'')^' <■”> 

Thus if r and iv' are chosen so as to satisfy these equations, solution (30) 
will satisfy all the equations of motion. 

We consider the boundary conditions. The two equations expressing that 
the tangential tractions shall vanish (T^^ = 0. T,^ = 0) assume the forms— 

1 die 1 a /^'_2P\ ^ Q 

/• sill d 3</> r sin 0 3^ \dr r j ' ^ 

\dw.l 0 zap 2P\ _ . 

rW^rdeVdr Tl ~ ’ 


and these are both satisfied if 


fV -f 


ap 21* 


= 0 at »• =(i, 


or, what is the same thing, if 

a-' + 2(|^-^’) = 0at )■ = ((. 

Tlie third boundary condition (T,.,. == 0) becomes 




(36) 


(37) 


and since the boundary conditions involve only P and w\ it is clear that by a 
suitable adjustment of the constants, solutions of the type of (30) can be 
found to satisfy all the conditions of the problem. 

11. When wo restrict our problem to the free vibrations of a homogeneous 
non-gravitating sphere, the two types of solution we have found reduce to the 
two tyj^s of free vibrations which I.amb describes as a vibration of the first 
class and second class respectively. But wlien we restrict our problem in a 
different way, namely, to the propagation of shocks in a natural earth, then 
the two types of solution correspond respectively to what seismologists 
descrilje as secondary and primary waves. 

We shall adopt and extend the seismological nomenclature and describe 
our two types of motion as secondary and primary disturbances respectively. 
Our equations show' that these correspond to separate groups of free vibra¬ 
tions of the earth. 
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To Bearch for free vibrations, we assume a time factor, cos j?/, and replace 
in our equations by —It then appears that the resulting equations 
can be solved by assuming P and ?// for primary vibrations, or S for secondary 
vibrations, to be proportional to a surface harmonic, Sn {6, <f)). For A and w 
then become proportional to S„ (^, </>), and therefore also E. Thus the free 
vibrations are deducible from functions of the types 


P = Fi'(r)S«(d, <f})cos/)f 

ir' =:/i (v ) Sn {6, <^) COS pt J 


(Primary vibrations). 


S = Fa(r)Sn(0, (f>)co8pl (Secondary vibrations). 


12. This is probably as far as we can go with profit in our discussion of 
the general problem, but farther progi’ess, in one direction at least, is made 
possible by a simplification whicli does not seriously mar the seismological value 
of our result. An earthquake shock consists essentially of the proimgatioii of 
a disturbance which originates in a small volume of the earth's interior. The 
volume initially affected is so small that throughout it the range of values in 
r is small compared with the earth's radius and the range of values in 0, <f> is 
small compared with 47r, the solid angle of the earth’s surface. It results 
that when the initial disturbance is analysed into tree vibrations a laigc jmrt 
of it goes into vibrations in which the displacements change rapidly for small 
changes, both in r and in 0, (f). In other words a natural eai’thquako shock 
can be regarded as being inadt* up in great i)art of free vibrations in which 
the order, n, of the surface harmonic is large, and in which the functions 
Ki (r), fi (/’) and Fa(r) vary rajudly with r. 

We shall now introduce the simplification of limiting ourselves to vibra¬ 
tions of the type just described. Its effect may be described briefly, although 
not very accurately, as the neglect of all earthquake waves except those of 
wave-length short in conij)arison with the earth’s radius. 

lo. T.ct us consider the “secondary ” disturbance first. This is specified by 
a single function, S, which satisfies equation (27) throughout the earth’s 
interior and satisfies equation (28) at its surface. On a.S8uming 8 to be 
proportional to S„(^, <^)cosji^/, equation (27) reduces to 


fs+t s' +! ^ 0 

cr/ 1 '^ J p or tor rj 


If we limit ourselves to a small range of values of >*, we may, as a conse¬ 
quence of the assumed rapid variation of S with r, neglect any term in S in 
comparison with a similar term containing a differential of S of higher order 
with respect to r ; we may, in fact, treat d/Sr as a large multiplier. But we 
must not carry the procedure beyond a small range of values of r since 
although 3P/3r may be very large in comparison with P/?*, it by no means 
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follows that j(0P/0?’) will be large in comparison with |(P/r)rfr when the- 
integration extends over a large range. 

Thus over any small range of values of r, equation (38) may be replaced by 



the last term in this equation being retained because n is supposed to be a 
large quantity. The solution of this equation is 

S = [6, <f>) cospf, (40) 

where J denotes the usual Bessel function. This not only gives the solution 
of equation (38) through any small range of values of r, but will give the 
solution throughout the whole range if A and B are regarded as slowly 
changing qualities. The condition of finiteness at the origin requires that 
B = 0 when r = 0. 

Whatever the value of n, it is known that J* (x) increases steadily with x 
from a; = 0 to a; = n. Where n is large it approximates at x = to the 
first term of Debye’s formula for J, (tt), namely, 



while when x is substantially greater than n, it is given by the first term of 
Debye’s asymptotic expansion 

Jn (n sec /9) ^ ^—sY cos (n tan ^—n/S—i tt). (42)* 

\nw tan p/ 

Kegarding ti as a large quantity, we see that Jn(^) is of the order of n"* 
when X = n, but rapidly becomes of the order of as x exceeds this value. 
Thus Jm (x) reaches its maximum value in the neighbourhood of x = n. 
When n is largo Jn(^) is inappreciable until x approaches the value x =s n\ 
it here has a positive value, but as soon as x exceeds n the value of J,* (xy 
oscillates rapidly from positive to negative, ultimately becoming small in. 
comparison with its value at a? = n. 

Within the range of values of r which is close to r = a, the value of S may 
be supposed given by equation (40) in which p and p are assigned the values 
they have at the surface. Physical solutions will be given by values of S 
such that (ef. equation (28)), 

|-(§) = 0atr = «. (43). 

while the complete solution for S must make S finite at r s 0. 

Patting B = 0 in equation (40) we obtain 

S/r = Ar-I J,+, [ps/ip/f*) r], (44> 
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a special solution in which the existence of S is limited to the surface layer 
near r = a, if we have, approximately, 

= (45) 

^ud so wliich makes S finite (being zero) at r = 0. To satisfy the boundary 
condition (43) the expression on the right-hand of equation (44) must be a 
maximum or a minimum at r = a. From what has been said, it is clear that 
the lowest value of p for which this condition is satisfied is very close to the 
value determined by equation (45), while as p increases above this value other 
solutions follow in rapid succession. 

14. The analysis in terms of Bessel functions is suited for direct comparison 
Avitli Lamb's discussion of the vibrations of a homogeneous non-gravitating 
sphere. But a simpler, and at the same time more accurate, method is 
available for the special problem wo have in hand. Again treating d/dr 
as a large quantity, it appears that e<|uation (39) may be written in the still 
simi»ler form 

= (46) 

or 0 = + 

where ro* = - — (47) 

2^ P 

The solution throughout any small range of values of r in the neighbourhood 
of j- = 6 is, when h > ro, 

S = Aco8[^r|^u(«+l)^^-i^^ (48) 

while when 5<ro, it is 

S = Bexp[-r |«(n+l)(i-l)y]. (49) 

to which may be added a complementary solution containing the exponential 

with a positive index, which must ultimately be rejected, so as to make S 
finite at r = 0. 

d /S^ 

Clearly the first roots of ^2) = 0 will occur close to j’o = i, so that the 

vibrations of lowest frequency, for which this condition must be satisfied at 
the earth’s surface, are obtained by putting r# *= a, or, what is the same 
thing, 


( 60 ) 
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a result agreeing with that of equation (45), which was obtained by Bessel 
function analysis. It is readily found that the succession of roots of p is 
given by putting « = 0,1,2 ... in the formula 

P = [{«(« +l)+(.S7r+»?)»} 0 (51) 

where r) is less than tt. This is true so long as s is small in comparison with 
and for such values of s the vibrations are confined to a thin skin on the 
earth’s surface. When s becomes comparable with n, the vibrations extend a 
perceptible distance into the earth’s interior, and formula (51) begins to fail. 

15. The high-frequency vibrations we have had under consideration have, 
so far, been regarded merely as free vibrations each endowed with the energy 
allotted to it by the original earthquake shock, but we shall now find that 
they may be interpreted in a more physical manner. Consider, for simplicity, 
the case in which the initial shock occurred at the point d = 0 on the earth’s 
surface and spread out symmetrically in all directions. Clearly our surface 
harmonic Sn (^, may be replaced by the zonal harmonic Pn. This satisfies 

but the procedure already followed enables us to replace this, througliout any 
small range of values of 0 for which sin 0 is not very small, by 

'|^"-«{H + l)r»=0. (52) 

of which the solutions are 

cos1)]*^ and sin [n(n + l)f0. 

Combining this with time factors cos;?^ and sinj?^, it appears that the 
solutions for S may bo supposed proportional to the function of r already 
discussed and to 

• cos (53) 

an expression which represents waves travelling along the meridians 
= cons., with a uniform surface velocity, v, equal to 1)]”^. On 

using the value for p given by formula (51), we have 



For pure surface-waves, s has values small compared with n, so that the 
formula reduces to 

= ( 66 ) 

giving a value of v which is independent both of s and n. 
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In tlie special case in which sin 0 is small, we may replace it by 0 (or 
v—0), and obtain, in place of equation (52), 

.(«+iyr,v/^ = o, 




and in place of formula (53), 

(56> 

(or a corresponding expression with tt—O replacing 6), 

This represents waves travelling with a velocity given by 

(n+if i 

a velocity which is indistinguishable from that given by equation (54) down 
to terms of the order of 1/n^. 

Thus we see that for all values of a which are large and for all values 
of s which are small in comparison with a, there are systems of free- 
vibrations of the earth which may be regarded as surface waves travelling 
round the earth's surface with the uniform velocity \/()a/p). The point of 
our somewhat complicated analysis has not, of course, been to show that 
surface waves of the secondary type travel with a velocity — this 

was known already. The essential point is that these surface waves repre¬ 
sent a complete system of free vibrations, and so travel round and round the 
globe without any loss of enei’gy except that due to dissipative forces such as 
viscosity; there is no tendency for these waves to diffuse into the earth's 
interior, and, in the neighbourhood of the points 0 = 0 and 0 = tt 
equation (56) shows that the amplitude of these waves increases without 
limit, being proportional respectively to 0”^ and (tt —0)*, a result which is 
also obvious from considerations of energy. 

16. We may treat the primary disturbance in the same way. Limiting 
ourselves to waves of short wave-length, we neglect in equations (34) and (35) 
all terms except those differentiated the maximum number of times with 
respect to r, and find that these equations assume the forms 
(i^l? _\ + 2^ p X -j- A 


(U^ 


cr 


d? /0PN . \ + . ap. fL a , oW 

di^\^rdt^ — 0 »-»- 


(57) 

( 68 ) 


Our present procedure of dropping all differential coefficients except those 
of highest order results in 0/0r being commutative with all functiotic. of n 
ttemembering this, differentiating both sides of equation (67) with respect 
to r, and subtracting from corresponding sides of equation (68), we obtain 

(Pw* _ fl 

dt^ p 




( 59 > 
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80 that w' satisfies tlie same equation as S. When w' is proportional to 
Sn(^, ^)co3p<, this reduces to 

(60) 

The general solution of equation (57), which makes P proportional to 
S,(^, <f>)cosp(, is readily found to be 

r = Po+JL^, 
d>* 


where Po is the most general solution of 

pj = 0. 

p L f)/-* J 

Tlie first boundary condition (equation (36)) reduces to 

o9l’_ oSPo 

at r = «. Using equation (60), this becomes 
3 Po _ _ 7t(n-bl) 

Up* 






The second boundary condition (equation (37)), becomes 

(X+2p} [v»P+|^J+2m p = 0 at r = «, 


(61) 

(62) 


(63) 


and this, by use of equation (57), may be expressed as 

_ p /pa p_ 2»(?t+l) \ 

or again, using equation (61), 

Po/«» e-2n(r^l)\ ^ 2?t(n+l) /^\ ^ 

\ fi Vpp*/ 

From the two boundary-conditions (63) and (64), we obtain 

n(« + l)/l 0Po\ / 1 3wo'\_r«(»+l) 

-V- (p. -dF) fe ~^) - 7J • 

17. All possibilities are included in the three cases— 

(i) «(}t+l)>p»tt»f 

(ii) jpV £ > n (h +1 ) >p*a* 

(Hi) pV jP >pa(i3 w(»i+l). 

We shall discuss these throe cases in turn. 


(64) 

(65) 
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Case 1.—Following the method of § 16, we may assume that in the 
neighbourhood of r = a the solutions of equations (60) and (62) are 

w' = Ae~". r„ = P.e-^ (66) 


where 


a _ w(h4-1) e oa _ m(m_+1)_ . P 

~ ^ f - ^ \+2/i- 


With this solution we have 

_ 

■If' cr 


— ct and 


l’,» (Ir 


= - 0 , 


so that equation (65) becomes 

a0 = pl/jitl) _!»»£?, (67) 

iind if this ec^uation is satisfied we caii» of course, arrange the ratio A/B so 
tliat the two boundary conditions sJiall lie separately satisfied. 

Squaring both sides of equation (67), substituting for and yS^ and 
simplifying, we obtain 

(X+2/A)^''-8(\ + 2/x)d^ + 8(8X4-4/i)0-i6(X + /i) = 0, (68) 

where ^ ^6. 

p 

The surface disturbances wo have under consideration are now seen to be 
identical with the “ waves propagated along the plane surface of an elastic 
solid” discussed by Lord Eayleigh in 1885,* our equation (68) being identical 
with his ecpiation (24). Our analysis has made it clear that these waves can 
he propagated around the curved surface of the earth without any escape of 
energy by diffusion into the interior. 

Efiuatiou (68) admits of numerical solution when the ratio of X to /a is 
known. A velocity of propagation equal to \/(M/f>) would require ^ = 1, 
and this is a root of equation (68) only when X = — 2/z, a value which is 
impossible for a natural body. Hence it is readily seen that, whatever 
the value of X//i. for the earth, the velocity of propagation is necessarily 
less than v^(/a//o). The following Table gives solutions of equation (68) 
for various ratios of X//i, the values given being those of the ratio of the 

velocity of propagation to \/(ya/p). The values for X//c = oo , 1, 0,—J are 
due to Lord Eayleigh. 

X//a= 00 I 0 —^ —1 

= 0-9554 0-9218 0*9194 0-9135 08741 0*6896 00 

For the earth, X//a is probably about 1^, and near this value ^0 is not 
very sensitive to changes in X/ya. Thus, without knowing the value of 
♦ ‘Proc. Lond. Math. Soc.,* vol. 17, p. 4 (1885). 

2 Q 


VOL. OIL—A. 
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X//t with great accuracy, we may assert that the velocity of propagation 
of Itayleigh waves over the earth's surface is about 0*92 

Case 2.—When value of given by equation (66> 

must be replaced by 


= AcosfaV—e) with a'* = 

fi ir 

1 dw" . 


(69) 


Tlie value ofis now —tan(a'r—e), so that equation (67) must be 
replaced by 

r- . /.. . t \ -IQ 

(70) 


i'/9 tan (a'a —e) = £ 

_ n' “ u 


The left-hand member of this equation passes through the whole range of 
values from — oo , through zero, to -\-oc each time that a'a increases by tt. 
Thus it is readily seen that there are a very great number of roots of 
equation (70) for values of p close up to that given by 

n {71 + 1 ) = pjp, 

and these correspond to a system of purely surface waves propagated with a 
uniform velocity y/{plp)* 

Case 3.—Following the same procedure we lind that equation (70) must be 
replaced by 


*'/ 3 ' tan (a'a-e) tan {ff'a-t,) = fij, 

where 77 is a constant similar to the € introduced in case ( 2 ) and 




71 ( 71 - 1 - 1 ) 


\ -h 2 /i 

The equation may also be written in the form 

a'/3'tan(«'« — €) = r ? 

L a^ u. 


tan 7 ;+ 


(71) 


(72) 


knp varies, both sides of this equation repeatedly cover the range of values 
from — 00 through 0 to -f 00 , whence it is clear, as previously, that successive 
roots of the equation are separated only by infinitesimal differences in p. 
As soon as p exceeds by ever so little the value given by 

/7V/:)/(X-f 2/i) = n(7i-H), 

there are a great number of roots representing free vibrations of approxi¬ 
mately equal periods. These correspond to waves propagated over the earth's 
Burface with velocity \/[(X + 2/i)//:>]. 

There is an essential difference between this case and cases 1 and 2 
pi-eviously considered. In each of the former cases the limiting solution 
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made both Po and w* (and hence also A and w) vanish throughout the 
earth, except for a thin surface skin. The present solution makes Po so 
vanish, but w' does not vanish in the earth's interior. On putting Po = 0 
throughout the earth’s interior, liowever, we have 


whence wo find 


P = JL ^ 

f)r 


pa^p^ \ 4 - 2 /x 


together with A = 0. Thus we may regard tlie motion as consisting of a 
series of waves of dilatation and compression, only skin-deep, travelling over 
tlie earth’s surface with the velocity already mentioned, while the earth’s 
interior adjusts itself to the motion by a series of displacements which 
involve no compression. I’his concludes our mathematical discussion; we 
now proceed to summarise and discuss our results. 


Discussion and Conrlnsion. 

18. We have regarded the earth as a gravitating compressible sphere, 
arranged in concentric spherical layers. Assuming that the stress-strain 
relations in the earth’s interior are of the type suggested by the late Lonl 
Rayleigh, we have studied the free vibrations of this sphere, especially in 
reference to their interpretation as waves spreading out from a centre at or 
near the ear Ill’s surl’ace. 

We have found first that all possible free vibrations fall into two distinct 
classes, corresponding exactly to the primary and secondary waves of 
seismology. 

The secondary class arc the simjilest, the tangential and radial displacements 
being of the types 

1 ^ Q 

sin ^00’ 

where S is a function satisfying a simple differential e([uation. The primary 
class show displacements of the type 

9i: 

sin 6^0^’ 0r 

where P and w' satisfy rather less simple dilferential equations. For a 
single primary free vibration P and w' are pro)X)rtional to the same surface 
harmonic Sn {0, <(>); for a single secondary free vibration S is also proportional 
to a surface harmonic. 

We have studied the frequencies of these vibrations. Corresponding to a 

2 Q 2 
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single surface harmonic of order tlie earth's “ spectrum ” is found to be of 
the type shown in the accompanying figure. 



The jjoiiit A corresponds to a solitary surface wave of tlie type discussed 
by Lord Jiayleigh, travelling round and round the earth's surface. Its 
velocity is about 0 92 y/(fif p), and so is independent of ri. The lines at B 
represent great numbers of surface waves of a different type travelling round 
and round with uniform velocity y/ififp)- As we pass from B to higher 
frequencies the waves traved over the surface with higher velocity, but are no 
longer confined entirely to the surface; there is diffusion into the earth's 
interior. Again, the lines at (> represent great numbers of a still different 
type, travelling round and round witli the uniform velocity v^[(\ + 2)Lt) /p]» In 
these waves the dilatation is wholly confined to the surface, but is accom¬ 
panied by a non-dilatational motion of adjustment in the earth's interior. To 
the right of C we have waves in which both dilatation and rotation are spread 
throngli tlie earth's interior. There is a similar spectrum for each order 7i of 
surface harmonic, and the critical velocities represented at A, B, and C, being 
independent of are the same for all. 

Our method of regarding these waves as compounded of free vibrations 
has shown that the waves represented at A, h, and C travel round and round 
without any escape of energy into the earth's interior. They may, in fact, be 
regarded as being propagated in two dimensions only. Lord Kayleigh has 
already remarked on this property as applying to his surface wave, repre¬ 
sented at A, and has suggested that in consetjuence such waves may be of 
great importance in earthquakes and collisions. But it is now clear that 
these Eaylcigh waves form only an insignificant fraction of the total of 
waves possessing this property, so that their seismological importance 
will be infinitesimal in comparison with that of the waves represented at 
B and C. 

Let tu h be the times required for the waves represented at C and B 
respectively to travel completely round the earth. Let an earthquake occur 
at a point 0 on the earth's surface at time = 0, and result in the emission 
from 0 of surface waves of these two types. After a time the C-waves, 
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travelling along all the different meridians through O, will come to a focus at 
O', the antipodes of O, and a seismograph situated close to O' might record 
the passage of these waves. 

After a time, tu the C-waves will again be focussed at O, the site of the 
original earthquake. It is possible that here a natural seismograph may be 
provided by the structure of the earth, already shaken and weakened by the 
first shock, and that the simultaneous arrival of the army of C-waves may be 
recorded as a second shock. It could not, 1 tliink, be maintained that the 
energy brought to a focus at 0 by these waves would in any case suffice to 
produce a noticeable second shock, but it may suffice to pull a trigger. If 
there is going to be a second shock at 0, it is most likely to occur after time h 
or ^a. or possibly some multiple of these times. 

This aspect of the question has been suggested largely by Prof. Turner's 
claim to have discovered a period of 21*001548 minutes in the recurrence of 
earthquake shocks from the same epicentre.* We notice, however, that the 
shortest period which is suggested by our discussion is equal to the time 
taken for the O-waves to pass right round the earth. If we take the 
velocity of these waves to be 5*25 km. a second, as determined from 
observations of the recent Oppau explosion, we find ii = 127*2 minutes. 
If we take the velocity to be 5‘:>8 km. per second, as calculated directly 
from the elastic constants, we find = 124*1 minutea The average of 
these is 125*7 minutes, or nearly six times the period suggested by Turner. 
The velocity of the B-waves deduced from tlie earth’s elastic constants is 
2*99 km. a second, giving tg = 223*5 minutes. 

Our analysis suggests the possibility of two distinct periods, h, 1%^ so 
that, after a shock at time t = 4, subsequent shocks would be most likely to 
occur at the instants 

where wi, ii^ are integers. The British Association Iteport for 1922 records 
a series of shocks in July, 1917, having the common epicentre 6*0^^ S., 
136*0® E., which seem to fit this formula very well on taking 

/i = 125*8 mins., = 222*0 mins. 

The predictions of this formula and the times of uhe observed shocks are 
shown in the tables, Series I and II, on p. 574. 

If we omit the firat earthquake altogether, as having occurred almost 
two days before the rest, the formula predicts the time of occurrence of the 
remaining nine earthquakes to]within an average error of 0*5 minutes for the 
first series and 1*6 minutes for the second series. 

♦ Brit. Assoc. Eeport (Seisiuological Investigations Committee), 1922. 
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Series I (to = 1917 July 29, 21 h. 62*4 m.). 


I 





Earthquake obserred. 

Error. 

-22 

0 

-2767-8 

[-2776 -2] 

[-8-6] 

0 

0 

0 

-0-3 

-0*3 

2 

1 0 

251 -6 : 

261 -6 

0 0 


0 

754-8 : 

756 -6 1 

0-8 

14 !' 

0 

1761 -2 

1760 -8 

-0*4 


Series 11 (f^ = 1917 July 30, 4 h. 19*6 m.). 


w,. , 


1 

Earthquake observed. 

1 Error. 

0 

0 

0 

1 *4 

1 -4 

3 

0 

377 -4 

376 *6 

-0-8 

1 

2 

569 -8 

570 -2 

0*4 

4 ; 

1 

725 -2 

722 -9 

-2*3 

« 1 

' 0 1 

754 -8 

1 

766 -2 ' 

1 

1 *4 


A further series of twenty-one earthquakes, recorded in tlio same Eeport, 
fits the formula with somewhat less accuracy. These earthciuakes appear to 
fall into two distinct series, as follows, the numbers in brackets denoting the 
error of the formula when we use the same values of ti and ^3 as before:— 

I (0*0), V (4-7), Vt (0*2), VIII (2*2), IX (- 4 * 9 ), X (- 4 * 3 ), XII (-TO), 
XV t-0-5), ... 

II (00), III (-T1), IV (5*9), VII (T2), XI (-2*0), XIII (3*2), 
XIV (4-8). ... 

The average error of the formula is now 2*5 minutes in the first series and 
3*0 minutes in the second. 

The evidence is no doubt nothing like strong enough to establish the 
reality of the two suggested Y^erioilicities, but it may be worth putting 
forward, such as it is, in the hope that it may lead to similar examinations 
of further earthquake records. 
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The Coincidence Method for the Wave-Letigth Measurement of 

Absorption, Bands. 

By H. TIartridoe. 

(Communicated by Prof. J. X. Langley, K.H.S. Heoeived July 3, and in revised form, 

November 6, 1922.) 

iNTRODUfrnoX. 

Tt was shown by Bryan and Baker (5) thattlie coincidence method is one of 
the most accurat(i of visual nietliods of measurcunent. Their observations applied 
to sharfjy defined lines of various types. I have found that nearly the same 
degree of accuracy is obtained when the lines set into coincidence are not sharp, 
but have blurred edges, like those of absorption or interference bands. The 
reason for blurred lines being set into coimudence with nearly the same 
accuracy as sharp ones is to be describeil in detail elsewhere, with the various 
physiological factors on which ac(!iiracy depends. 

The method of coincidences has been applied both to direct visual meastrre- 
ments of absorption bands and also in a few cases to photograpliic records 
of such bands. In this paper the nietho<l of direct visual observation will 
be considered alone, because more experience has been gained in this connec¬ 
tion. Tt is possible that in future the application to photography will prove 
the more important because the method would seem to be aj)plicabl(» to such 
cases as sUdlar and mass spectra photography. 

(1) Thk Theory ok the Method. 

It has long been the practice to tabulate the mean wave-lengths of the 
absorption bands exhibited by different pigments. It is now known, however, 
that even bands which are symmetrical are not also symmetrical to the eye 
unless the apparent edge of the band occurs at points which Inave identical 
absorption coefficients and unless the intensity of the background is uniform. 
In all other cases the point of greatest density will not be situated jiiidway 
between the apparent edges of the absorption band. It shouhl be noted 
further that there will also be a slight difference introduced if tlie band under 
examination be situated in a spectrum produced by refraction instead of one 
produced by diffraction. 

In spite of these facts, the term mean wavcdeiigth (used to denote tlie wave¬ 
length midway between those of the apparent edges of the bands) has certain 
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advantages, particularly when the bauds are apparently symmetrical and the 
shift that they undergo under various conditions is the subject of experiment. 
The term mean wave-length will therefore be used in this paper in this sense. 

Owing to the effects of simultaneous contrast, the appearance to the eye 
of an absorption band is that of a broad uniform area of absorption with no 
clearly marked maximum. The edges are imlelinite, not corresponding usually 
to the place on the curve where the slope is maximum. 

The edges are found to vary greatly with the concentration and thickness 
of the absorbing agent, and the brightness and quality of the source of light. 
But the effect of these factors can be eliminated during any one experiment 
by suitably standardizing them. Accurate measurements of the mean wave¬ 
lengths of absorption bands are found to be difficult to obtain with an ordinary 
spectroscope for two reasons :— 

(1) If the attempt be made to set the cross wire in coincidence with the 

centre of the band, then the eye has to subdivide an almost uniform 
area of considerable breadth bounded on both sides by indefinite 
margins. This procedure is found to offer considerable difficulty. 

(2) If, on the other hand, the measurement of the [positions of the 

indefinite margins be attempted, then it is found that individual 
readings differ greatly from one another, and therefore their mean 
value is subject to considerable error. 

(2) Ofhcal Principles Involved. 

The spectroscope to be described employs a third method for measuring the 
mean wave-length of absorption bands. In place of the ordinary cross wire 
it makes use of an absorption band of the same width, mean density and 
distribution of absorption as that to be measured but reversed *—a process 
which it is found to carry out with considerable accuracy. The absorption 
band provided as an index is formed in a second spectrum reversed in direction 
to the first, and both spectra have the same brightness and dispersion, and are 
both formed from light that has passed through the pigment to be examined. 
The bands in the index spectrum are therefore similar to those in the other, 
no matter what may be the concentration and thickness of the pigment, or 
the properties of the source of light. But the instrument is so constructed 
that the index spectrum may be shifted parallel to its long axis by the 
manipulation of the micrometer mechanism so that the two similar bands 

* The process that the eye carries out is to judge when, e,g,, the long wave-length edge 
of one band is brought into coincidence with the short wave-length edge of the other. 
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may be moved until they appear to the observer to be in line. The micrometer 
index then points on the scale to the mean wave-length of the band that has 
been the subject of measurement. This may be more clearly explained as 
follows: Suppose, in the first place, that there are two single bright lines in 
the two spectra (e.jf., the green Thallium lines) and that by manipulating th^ 
micrometer screw of the sjjoctroscope these have been set into coincidenct^, 
then it is clear that, if the scale attached to the micrometer lias been properly 
graduated, the wave-length of the Thallium lines will be indicated. Suppose 
in the second place, that the two bright lines are replaced by two absorption 
bands, and that these be set so that to a certain observer the left-hand edge 
of one band is in coincidence with the left-hand edge of the other band above 
it, then it is clear that the right-hand edges must also be in coincidence since 
the bauds are mirror images of one another. Since the spectra are produced 
by diffractiem, they are “ normal spectra, and, therefore, if )J is the wave¬ 
length of one edge of the band and A'' that of the other edge, then the point 
midway betwen the edge will have a wave-length (^f J X (// i X"). Since 
when the edges of the bands arc in coincidem^e the midway t)oints must also 
be in coincidence, it is clear that the wave-length of i (A' r A' ) spiHJtrum 

is in coincidence with that of the other, and, therefore, the reading given by 
the micrometer index will be that of J (A'+A'"). 

• 

(3) Construction of the Instrument. 

The spectroscope is so designed that two similar spectra are provided lying 
side by side and reversed in direction to one another. Such an arrangement 
might be attained by fitting a reversing prism over half the aperture of a 
prism spectroscope; it is found, however, that the dijsired result is more 
efficiently obtained by the employment of a diflEraction grating, the optical 
arrangement being shown in the figure. Light from the source L is concen¬ 
trated by means of the simple lantern condenser C, on to the adjustable slit 
of the spectroscope S, through which some of it passes to the achromatic 
lens P, by which it is rendered parallel. The light now takes two routes, 
half of it having passed through the prism i>f small angle D, which deflects 
it slightly upwards (the object of this deflection will be considered immediately), 
reaches the surface of the grating G, by which a spectrum is formed which 
appears to the observer to lie in the direction N normal to the grating’s 
surface, the violet end of the spectrum being to the left, and the red end to the 
right. The other half of the light from the collimator is deflected downwards 
by another prism of small angle D', and then reaches the surface of tlie stainless 
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steel mirror M, by whicli it also is reflected on to the grating, but from the 
opposite side of the normal. In this manner a second spectrum is formed 
which appears to tlie observer to lie in the direction N normal to the grating’s 
surface, but with the violet end of the spectrum to the right and the red end 



Diagram of Reversion SpcctroBcoi)e. 

L -- Light son roe. C condenser. S — adjustable slit. G.P. — glass-plate miem- 
meter. P — achromatic lens. D & D' “ weak prisms, base up and base down resjiectively. 
G -= grating. F ~ fulcrum. M -- stainless steel mirror. E = eyepiece. N ~ normal to 
grating. The spectra are seen side by side, one reversed in direction to the other; the 
upper one moves horizontally on turning the micrometer screw. 

to the left, i.e., in the reverse direction to the spectrum previously considered. 
If it were not for the interposition f)f the weak prisms D and D' these two spectra 
would lie over one another, but the prisms are given such an angle that these 
spectra just lie side by side (1). 

The two spectra are caused to shift relatively to one another by one of two 
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micrometer mechanisms. When a large range of wave-lengths has to be 
covered, the s|3ec*.tra are shifted by rotating the grating and mirror about the 
fulcrum F, by means of the micrometer screw shown in the diagram. When, 
however, a small range of wave-lengths has to be covered with greater accuracy, 
then the glass ])late micrometer G is employed (2). This consists of a thin flat 
glass plate attaclied t^ a pointer. When the plate is set at an angle to the 
beam j)assing between the slit S and the lens P, th(i beam is deviated to one 
side, just as if tlie slit itself had been given a slight side shift, and this causes 
the two spectra to undergo a small side movement, relative to one another. 

Th(^ amount of deviation produced by the plate can be calculated according 
to the approxiuiate formula : - 

D -= T tan i (. 

Where D- ■ deviation, Tthickness of plate, - ~ refractive index and 
i ~ angle plate* with incident rays. 

(1 ) Caijbratkw of the Micrometers int Wavr-Lenotiis. 

For the measurement of absorption bands a relatively wide slit and a low 
degree of magnification of the spectra is usually advisable, as will be. described 
later. But for purposes of calibration a narrow slit and a telesc^ope of 8 or 
10 diameters magnification should be used. This is preferably attached to 
the base of the instrument on a separate mount to the grating and mirror, 
lest any strain might be put on the micrometer mechanism. The latter is so 
designed that motion proportional to the sine of the angle is given to the 
frame carrying the grating and mirror. Since the wave-length varies with the 
sine of the angle, the grad nations on the drum should correspond approximately 
to Angstrdm units (I division on the drum being equal to 1 A.U.). The gradua¬ 
tions should be checked, however, against standard lines. A convenient source 
for the purix)sc would appear to be the new ‘‘ Cathode Glow ’’ iectric lamp, 
but any of the more usual sources may be used. From the readings given by 
the instrument for these standard lines, an error curve can be drawn on 
squared paper, which is kept for correcting future ob t*rvations. The calibra¬ 
tion of the glass plate micrometer must be effected for several different 
spectral regions, because its deflection is greater for light of short wave-length 
than for light of long. The process can be carried out either by taking a pair 
of standard lines (e.g., the Na lines) and measuring the movement in scale 
divisions required to set first one pair and then the other pair into alignment. 
(This is a highly accurate method, and is therefore the one that should be used 
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wherever possible.) The second method is to calibrate the glass plate 
micrometer from the previously calibrated screw micrometer in the following 
way 

Suppose, for example, that it is required to calibrate tlie glass plate for the 
given region near the mercury line (A = 5461), then the first operation is to 
set this line in both spectra in agreement. Next the glass plate micrometer 
is rotated as far as it will go one way and the screw nucrometer again read. 
In general tiiere will be a difference between this reading and the previous one, 
of a whole number and a fraction of drum divisions (say 3|). Take the whole 
number ( - 3), and set the screw micrometer first .3 drum divisions on one side 
and then 3 on the other side of the true reading, and each time with the glass 
plate micrometer bring the lines bac^k into agreement. 

Since 6 divisions on the drum (corrected, if necessary, from the error curv’’e) 
equal 6 A.U., the number of glass plate micrometer divisions equal to 6 A.U. 
is thus found. This process is repeated for any other parts of the spectrum 
in which it may be necessary to use the glass plate micrometer for measuring 
differences in wave-lengths. 

The following may be quoted as an example of the latter method of 
calibration, carried out on a larger instrument than the one illustrated in 
fig. above. In this instrument 1 A.U. subtended about five minutes at the 
eye. 26*97 glass-plate micrometer units were found to equal 84*667 Angstrom 
units. ♦ 

The differences between the wave-lengths of the Na lines (5890 and 5896 A.U.) 
was found to measure 1*910 G.P. micrometer units. Therefore difference in 
wave-length of the two Na lines 


84*667 X 1*91 
26*97 


= 5*996 A.U.±0*03 A.U.f 


With a different glass-plate micrometer the values obtained were that 
63*13 G.P. units are equivalent to 159*8 A.U. 

The difference in wave-length of the sodium lines was found in this case to 
measure 2*348 G.P. units :— 


Therefore = to A.U. 5-946 A.U. +0-03 A.U. 

03-1.3 


* The glass-plate micrometer units were measured by means of a tangent scale graduated 
in } mm. This scale was corrected so that the true deviation produced in the light rays 
by the glass plate could be measured. 

t Since in this instrument 1 A.U. subtended at the eye 5 minutes of arc approximately, 
and since the accuracy of coincidence measurement is found experimentally to have a 
limiting value of 9*5 seconds, the accuracy cannot exceed 0*03 A.U. approximately. 
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The two values obtained for the difference in wave-length of the Na line^ differ 
from one another by less than 1 per cent., and their mean 5-97 A.IJ. may be 
compared with the value of 5*905 A.U. obtained by Fabry and Perot by 
interference methods. 

(5) The Qu.vntitative Estimation of Piomknts by the Wave-Length 
Measurement of the Absorption Pands of the Solution Containing 
Them. 

Pigments are generally estimated (piantitatively by one of two methods : 
(1) By an estimation of their rlepth of tint by means of a colorimeter ; (2) by 
an estimation of tlieir absorption relation in some chosen parts of the visible, 
photographic or radiant heat spectrum. 

It has been found that under certain (!ircumstanc(is a third method exists, 
which may give results of considerable accuracy. This method depends on the 
princij)le that if the absorption bands of two pigments have different mean 
wave-lengths then if both pigments are in the same solution and are together 
causing absorption of light, the measurement of the mean wave-length of the 
absorption bands will be found to vary with the relative concentrations of the 
pigments if (1) the band of one pigment is approximately similar in the form 
of its density curve* to a band of the other pigment, and if (2) at no concentration 
do the bands apjicar separate ; that is, that their mean wav(»-h‘ngths must not 
differ by more than the apparent mean widths of the bands. 

In the application of the nudhod either one or both pigments may vary in 
concentration. The pigments may be in the same glass vessel or in separate 
glass vesstds through which the light passes in turn, or the; pigments may be 
in dyed collodion or gelatine films. For example, suppose it is desired to 
estimate the concentration in solution of a pigment A. A pigment B is selected 
so that its absorption bands and those of A arc relat4‘d to one another in the 
manner specified above. 

Various known mixtures of these pigments are prepared ; they arc sub¬ 
mitted to spectroscopic examination and the “ mean ” wave-length of the 
most suitable absorption band is ^dotted against the relative concentrations 
of the pigments. Alternatively a double wedge trough is used, into each side 
of which one of the pigments is placed. When a beam of light is passed through 
this trough, and the light subjected to spectroscopic examination, the effect 
of different relative concentrations of the pigments may be obtained. 

Having obtained a calibration curve by one of these methods, an unknown 

* Absorption coefficients plotted against A. 
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amount of either pigment may be estimated by adding to the solution a 
known concentration of the other pigment, and then applying the reversion 
spectroscope for measuring the mean wave-length of the resulting absorption 
bands. 

It should be p()iuted out that, for the purpose of determining the relative 
concentration of two pigments, a purely empirical micrometer scale would 
suffice. 

Since certain relative concentrations of two pigments require certain settings 
of the micrometer, any subsequent setting required by a solution under 
examination could be referred to the previously ascertained relationship 
between relative concentration and setting for the relative concentration to 
be ascertained. An example of the method will now be given, because other 
estimations could probably be based on a similar teolinique. 

(6) An Example of the Use of the Method. 

The EffthmUion of the Percentage Saturation of Blood with Carixoi Monojcide by 
the wave-length measurements of its •absorption bands (I). 

It has long been known that the two absorption bands of blood, in the 
visible spectrum, are shifted towards the violet if carbon monoxide gas be 
substituted for oxygen.* The ordinary spectroscope demonstrates the shift 
well, but is insufficiently accurate for a method of estimation to be based on 
its measurements. The greater accuracy obtained by the reversion spectro¬ 
scope, enables tlie relative amounts of the two pigments, oxyheemoglobin and 
carbon monoxide haemoglobin, to be determined to within about 1 per cent. 
Since the absorption bands shift approximately 60 A.U., the wave-lengths of 
the bands are being determined with an error of about 0-6 Angstrom units. It 
should be pointed out in the first place that the bands appear to the eye to shift, 
because while the “ density curves of the bands overlap one another their 
summits occur at different wave-lengths. At any given percentage saturation, 
except 0 and 100, both pigments are present together in solution, and, therefore, 
both absorb the light as it passes through them. The density curve of the 
mixture will therefore be the summation of the density curves of each pigment 
separately, the relative heights of the summits of the two curves above the base 
line being in proportion to the amounts of the two pigments present. If such 

* This shift is due to the fact that the combination between the blood pigment and 
oxygen, viz., oxyhaemoglobin, has absorption bands nearer the red than those of the 
carbon monoxide compound. 
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a summation be effected graphically for different proportions of th(^ pigments, 
it will be found that the mean wave-length of the summation curve varies in 
correspondence. Of the two bands in the visible spectrum given by blood 
pigment, the one near the D lines is sharper and narrower, and is therefore 
the one that is measured when esthnating the carbon monoxide saturation. 
To ascertain the wave-length of this band for different pt*rcentage saturations 
of blood with CO, known mixtures of soliitioiis of oxy and carbon monoxide 
haemoglobin might be prepared for spectroscopic, analysis, if it were not for the 
fact that the water in which the blood pigment is dissolved itself takes up an 
unknown amount of the gas. The mixtures may therefore actually have a 
very different proportion of the two pigments from that calculated from the 
volumes of (uxch taken. The fact is, therefore, made use of, that the absorption 
bands will be the same whether the two pigments are in two separate vessels 
through which the light passes in turn, or whether they are mixed together in 
the same vessel. A rectangular glass trough is divided by a diagonal partition 
into two separate Wcidge-shaped troughs. Into one is placed some blood 
pigment saturated with oxygen, and into the other some of the same solution 
fully saturated with CO gas (a few drops of ammonium sulphide being added 
in order to remove the free oxygen from the solution). A beam of light in 
passing through different parts of the double trough (Uicoimters the same total 
number of molecules of blood j)igment. but a different relative thickness of 
those combined with oxygen to those combined with CO. From the thick¬ 
nesses of the two solutions the effective ])ercentage saturation with (<0 can be 
at once calculated. Tliis trough, filled as described, is placed before the 
spectroscope, and the wave-lengths corresponding to the different percentage 
saturations with carbon monoxide are determined, and plotted on a graph. 
This graph is used for determining the percentage saturation of different 
blood samples with CO gas, of which the wave-length of the a-baiid has been 
estimated with the reversion spectroscope. The form of the graph has been 
previously given elsewhere (1). 

The following experiment provides a searching test of the degree of accuracy 
which the method is capable of yielding. The o-band of oxyha>moglobin 
being made the object of measurement, one observer (H. H.) set the micrometer 
screw of the spectroscope to different wave-lengths in turn which were unknown 
to the other observer. The latter (F. J. R.) reported on the apparent closeness 
of the coincidence of the bands. The results obtained are shown in the 
following table:— 
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Wave-length .... 

6764 

6766 

6766 

5767 

6768 

5769 

6770 

j 

6771 




Not 

Close 

Very 

close 

Close 

Not 

Not 


Apparent 

closeness^ 





Not 

Not 

quite 

Very 

close 

Not 

quite 

Not 



Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

quite 

Very 

close 

Not 

quite 




It will be seen that 6765 and 6771 were definitely excluded as being too low 
and too high respecdively, leaving a possible range of 5 A.U. Of this range, 
the middle value is clearly the correct one from the answers given. If all 
wave-length settings to which an answer of “ close ” or “ not quite ” are 
included, the inaccuracy is not even then found to be greater than 2 A.U. 
When the observer at the spectroscope himself sets the bands into coincidence 
by means of the micrometer screw' the difference in wave-length between two 
separate sets of ten readings seldom differs by more than 1 A.U. Thus the 
mean wave-length of the a-band of the .solution used in the above experiment 
was measured by the same ob.server using the usual method, and was found to 
equal 6769 A.U. To further tost the method, duplicate determinations on 
twelve samples of sheep's blood were made using (a) the spectroscope and 
(b) the blood gas pump. The values given in the following table were 
obtained;— 


Blood gas pump 

10-1 

17 

26-3 

35 

40-1 

40-7 


Spectroscope .. 

12-0 

17 

22 0 

31 

39-0 

39-0 


Difference 

-fl-9 


-3-3 

-1 

-M 

-1-7 




15-4 

47-2 

68-5 

69-8 

78-7 

82-5 



42-0 

48-0 

74-0 

74-0 

71-0 

80-0 



-3-4 

j--8 

+5-6 

-f4-2 

-7-7 

-2-5 


It will be seen that there is fair agreement between the values obtained by the 
two methods, particularly when it is remembered that the po,s8ible sources of 
error in the case of the blood gas pump are considerable. For values of the 
percentage saturation of hternoglobin with CO of under 60 per cent., the 
average difference between the two methods was 1 - 6 per cent. 
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(7) Accuracy and Sources of Error. 

Measurement has shown that absorption bands vary in their mean wave¬ 
lengths under the following conditions :— 

(1) Change of temperature(4). In the case of the a-bands of the oxy and 

carbon monoxide compoimds of blood, the movement is 0-28 A.U. 
per °C. towards the red. 

(2) Change of light 8ource{3). A relative increase in the light intensity on 

one side of an absorption band is found to shift the band towards 
the darker side. 

(3) Change in the observer. Experiment shows that the readings of one 

observer are quite consistent with one another, while the readings 
of two different observers may differ considerably. 

It is necessary, therefore, for an observer to obtain a calibration curve for 
the spectroscope for himself, and to give if possible always his measurements 
in reference to a line or band of known mean wave-length, the temperature being 
recorded at which the observations are made. 

If these precautions are taken, it is found that absorption bands which have 
a mean width of about 120 A.U. are determined if a mean of 10 readings be 
taken with an accuracy usually greater than 1 A.U., and that the individual 
readings do not usually diverge from the mean value by more than 2 A.U. 
As the limit to accuracy depends on the eye, it might be well to compare the 
above values with those obtained by other mctliods of measurement. 

The coincidence of two black lines was measured by Baker and Bryan(5), 
and found to have an average error of 9*5 seconds of arc. The bisection of 
the space between two black lines by a third line was measured by the same 
observers and found to have an average error of 8 • 1 seconds of arc. 

In the case of the reversion spectroscope with a grating with 14,000 lines per 
inch a difference in wave-length of 1 A.U. is found to subtend at the eye an angle 
of 10 seconds of arc. The average error in the coincidence of two absorption 
bands of considerable width (1200 seconds of arc), and with indefinite edges 
would therefore appear to be of nearly the same order as that obtained in the 
case of two sharp lines, a conclusion of considerable interest from the physio¬ 
logical point of view. 

It might be thought that the accuracy of absorption band measurement 
would be increased by increasing the magnification; such, however, was not 
found to be the case, presumably because of the greater indefiniteness to the 
eye of the apparent boundaries of the absorption bands that are being measured. 

YOU on.— A. 2 R 
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I should like to express my thanks to Mr. A. E. Milne for his assistance in 
the revision of this paper. 

Summary. 

(1) Measurements of the absorption bands of pigments by means of the 
ordinary spectroscope are foimd to be inaccurate, because of the breadth of 
the bands and the indefiniteness of their margins. 

(2) The adjustment of two similar absorption bands into coincidence is 
found to be effected with considerable accuracy. If then a spectroscope is 
designed in which two spectra are seen side by side, on looking down the eye* 
piece, but reversed in direction with one another, the measurement of the 
mean wave-length of the absorption bands can be accurately carried out. 

(3) The optical construction of the instrument is described in Section 3. 

(4) The method of calibrating the micrometers of the spectroscope are 
described and experimental values are given to show the accuracy obtained. 

(5) The method for the quantitative estimation of pigments by the wave¬ 
length measurement of their absorption bands is described. The estimation is 
shown to depend on the movement of the bands which occurs when the con¬ 
centration of one pigment changes. 

(6) An example of the method is given, namely, the estimation of the 
percentage saturation of blood with CIO gas by the measurement of the wave¬ 
length of the a-absorption band. The accuracy of measurement is found to be 
approximately 0*6 A.U. 

(7) The sources of error of the method are considered, and the probable 
accuracy of measurement discussed. The probable error of setting two 
absorption bands into coincidence is found to be but little greater than that of 
setting two sharp black lines into coincidence or of making one line bisect the 
area between two other lines. 

{Note.—Added November 25, 1922.—^The referee to whom this paper was sub¬ 
mitted has pointed out that the “ mean wave-length ” found by the method 
described in the paper above will in general differ slightly from the true 
maximum of absorption. 

The actual error, however, will depend in the apparent width of the band. 
He suggests, further, that if the apparent width of the band were varied, 
e.g.^ by varying the concentration or thickness of the absorbing substance, it 
might be possible to find, a simple relation between the mean wave-length of 
a partioukr band and its apparent widthi and by extrapolating to aero thick* 
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ness, or concentration of the absorbing substance, the true maximum might 
be found with considerable accuracy.] 
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On the Changes in Iron and Steel at Temperatures below 280® C, 

By Frank Charles Thompson, Professor of Metallurgy, University of 
Manchester, and Edwin Whitehead. 

(Communicated by Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter, F>R.S. Received Auguit 16, 1922.) 

As a result of some unexpected facts observed during an investigation on 
the etching properties of the carbides in alloy steels, the study of the changes 
which are well known to occur in iron carbide Was commenced. Since pure 
iron carbide was not to be obtained in bulk, the material used Was a Swedish 
white pig iron which contained about 60 per cent. FcgC. The remainder con¬ 
sisted of more or loss pure iron, and in view of the complexity of the curves 
expressing the relationship of the electrical resistance to temperature it was 
necessary to add to the high carbon material as pure a sample of iron as could 
be obtained. This was a remarkably pure sample of American ingot iron 
containing 99*9 per cent. iron. To link up these two materials, two steels 
with about 0-16 and 1 per cent, of carbon were also examined. 

The full analyses of the materials used are recorded in Table I. 


Table I. 


Material. 

C per cent. 

Si per cent. 

Mn per cent. 

S per cent. 

P per cent. 

Iron . 

0-02 

001 

0-02 

0-023 

0-008 

Mild steel . 

0-19 

013 

0*38 

0 067 

0-058 

High carbon etoel 

0-99 

0-47 

0*39 

0*069 

0-09 

White pig iron 

3-8 

0-2 

0-36 

0 02 

0-02 


It is now well known that carbide of iron, Fe 3 G, has a change point at about 
200^ C., but the fact that there are also equally important changes in pure iron 

2 R 2 
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has not^ hitherto, been clearly realised, although there have, from time to time, 
been found values for various physical and mechanical properties which did 
not fit well on curves 8ho^ving the general relationship of the property and 
temperature. 

The first discovery of any definite change in carbide of iron appears to have 
been made by S. W. J. Smith in 1911 (1), during work on the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the magnetic properties of carbon steels. As early as 1856, 
Fairbaim (2) realised the importance of investigating the mechanical properties 
of iron and steel at temperatures between the normal and a dull red heat, in 
connection with the permanent setting of boiler plates, llis results are now 
of mainly historical interest, since the methods of measuring temperature were 
not very reliable. In 1890 Martens (3) published the results of an important 
enquiry into the properties of mild steel up to a temperature of 600® C. 

Since then the mechanical properties at temperatures above the normal 
have received repeated attention, notably by Dupuy (4), Robin (6), Huntingdon 
(6), and Lea (7). Many other physical proj)ertie8 have also been studied, 
the most important case from the point of view of the present work being that 
of the acoustical properties by Robin (8). Much work has been carried out by 
Honda (9) and his co-workers on the change of cementitc at 200® C., which, 
however, suffers from the fact that they have not realised that iron itself is 
also changing in the same temperature range. 

The results of these investigations so far as they concern the present research 
will be discussed when the authors’ copclusions liave been given. 

This work consists of measurements of the electrical resistivity and thermo¬ 
electric power of the materials of Table I at temperatures from 20 to 280® C. 
Although some indications of thermal evolutions have been obtained, no attempt 
to study these has been made, as a result of the fact that work on these lines 
has been done at the University of Sheffield by Mr. F. Adcock, under the 
supervision of Prof. C. II. Desch. Several small heat changes have been 
observed in pure iron which correspond fairly well with the abnormalities in 
the electrical resistance obtained by the present authors. 

Electrical Ueautivilij, 

The measurements were made in one series by merely observing the deflection 
produced by passing a constant current through the wire or bar of the alloy, 
and are, therefore, merely qualitative, and in the second series by measurement 
with a Kelvin double-bridge instrument manufactured by Paul. Since it 
was the changes in the resistance with temperature, rather than the actual 
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values, which were desired, it lias not been considered necessary to convert 
any of the readings to absolute values. 

Before any measurements were made the materials were reheated to 300® C., 
a temperature above the highest to be subsequently used, and the first heating 
and cooling curves have been neglected as being unsatisfactory. In addition, 
all the materials, with the exception of the Swedish white iron, wliich was in 
the cast condition, were annealed, before their receijit, at 660^^ which 
entirely removed any cold work to which they had been subjected, and left 
them in a soft state, showing no traces of any distortion of the normal 
structure. 

The iron or steel was heated in an oil bath heated by gas. The oil Was kept 
well stirred, and the temperature measured by a mercury thermometer. No 
correction had been applied for the exposed stem. The leads carrying the 
current were soldered U) the wire or bar. 

Since many small alterations in the rates of heating and cooling were observed 
at various temperatures it was deemed advisable to check the arrangement 
against a material which was almost certainly free from any abnormality in 
the temperature range under consideration. Pure copper was used for the 
purpose, which had been fully annealed, and showed nothing but equiaxed 
twinned crystals; and although in the first heating the curve obtained was 
somewhat irregular, on repeated heating this disappeared, and a smooth curve, 
free from any sudden alterations of direction, was obtained. The fact is of 
some interest from the point of view of the supposed allotropy of copper, 
which, at any rate so far as the electrical resistance is concerned, is not 
evidenced. The reason for the slight abnormalities at first shown is probably 
to be found in the small amount of cold work put ujx>n the metal in the process 
of coiling it in the oil bath. 

For the sake of greater clearness, the results have been plotted in the form 
of the change of resistance for 1®C. rise or fall of temperature against 
temperature, and correspond more or less with the “ Inverse-Bate ” method 
used in thermal work. 

The results for the four materials used are shown graphically in fig. 1. The 
curves are so remarkably irregular that, were it not fo;r the fact that they could 
be reproduced time after time, the points would have been put down to 
experimental error. On some of the materials no less than fifteen complete 
curves were obtained, and the i)oint8 shown were obtained time after time. 
Further, it will be shown that there are clearly marked gradations as the carbon 
content of the alloy is raised, that other properties show similar results, whilst 
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finally the work has since been repeated using entirely different experimental 
conditions. 

76o 
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Fig. 1. 

From these curves one may conclude that in the iron and in the low carbon 
steel there is a change proceeding almost from room temperatures. This gives 
a peak at 43® C. Although, as will be seen, almost all of the iron points are still 
to be found in the higher carbon alloys, this point is absent. It is still uncertain 
how far the iron which forms one of the constituents of the eutectoid— pearlite 
—is identical with structurally free ferrite. There are, however, some points 
which suggest a difEerence between them, and tliis absence of the peak at 
43® C., which is quite strongly marked in iron lends weight t^) the view that 
there is some solubility of carbide in the iron of the pearlite complex. This is 
almost a confirmation of the view held by Benedicks of the occurrence of the 
modified form of ferrite, to which he has given the name “ ferronite.'" 

All the curves show a point at 65® C., which is, there can be little doubt, 
due to iron. There is some ground for the belief that this change in iron 
exerts a considerable effect on its mechanical properties. At 82® C. there is a 
further indication of change in the iron. It is still evident in the case of the 
white iron though at a slightly lower temperature and spread over a larger range 
of temperature, a further confirmation of the fact that in pearlite the iron 
has a much greater solubility for carbon or other impurities than has iron 
which is structurally free. In most of the curves there is at, or around, 100® C. 
a small point. 

The peak aroimd 120® C. shown in all of the curves is from the point of view 
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of its importance in connection with the mechanical properties of the alloys, 
one of great importance. There is abundant reason for the belief that at this 
temperature iron undergoes a fairly profound change. This will be referred to 
again in connection with Robin’s work on the acoustical properties of the 
materials. 

The low carbon steel and the iron show a peak, which may also be present 
at a rather higher temperature in the white iron. It would be expected that 
as the purity of the material decreased the temperature at which the points 
occurred would be lowered. There is no indication that this is the case, in 
fact the very reverse appears to be true. This may be of some importance in 
connection with the explanation of these abnormalities, since the fact is opposed 
to an explanation in terms of allotropy. 

The first clear indication of the influence of the carbide is shown in the 
point at 160° C. The pure iron shows no sign at all of this change. In the 
mild steel there is a small but quite distinct peak, while as the carbon is still 
further increased the size of this progressively rises until with 3*8 per cent, 
carbon the peak is the largest shown by the alloy. This point is perhaps one of 
the best proofs available that the curves do really represent definite alterations 
in the materials. Attempts to simplify the curves by evening up the points 
observed have been unsuccessful, and to the authors there is a settled conviction 
that even so apparently simple a metal as iron is capable of revealing surprising 
complications. An iron point makes itself evident at around 170-180° C. in all 
the materials used. 

At 200° C. the well-known carbide change reveals itself in the curves for 
the 1 ‘0 and 3*8 per cent, alloys. It is absent from those of the iron and the 
mild steel. It is of distinct interest that in the white iron the peak at 200° C. 
is much smaller than that at 160° C. 

A further very important iron change takes place at 220° C. It is clearly 
shown in all the curves, though the size naturally decreases as the carbon 
content is raised. It is of real importance in connection with the mechanical 
properties of the steels and iron, and further work at present in progress has 
revealed an important influence on the elastic-limit of the material. 

The last point observed in the temperature range investigated is at 240-260° C., 
and is duo to the iron. It is fairly certain that had the work been carried up 
to still higher temperatures, further abnormalities would have been detected. 
Since the prime reason for the present investigation was the study of the change 
in cementite there was, for the present, no justification for extending the range 
of temperature beyond 280° C. 
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The results of this part of the work may be summarised as follows;— 

Iron shows several abrupt changes in the rate of change of electrical resistance 
with temperature, of which the more important are at 55,120, 220 and 245° C. 
The numerous smaller points may be either extensions, or doublings of these, 
or possibly to some extent the result of slight cold work produced by bending 
the wires, as was shown to occ\ir in the case of copper. 

Two well-marked points occur in the high carbon alloys, due to the change in 
the carbide of iron, at 160 and 200° C. The former is at least as important 
as the latter from the point of view of its effect on the resistance. How far 
these are distinct, or the commencement and end of a single transformation, 
it is not at the present time possible to say. It is worth while pointing out that 
since iron itself is undergoing changes in the same temperature range as that 
which includes the transformation of cementito, effects may in the past have 
been ascribed to the latter which are in reality due to the iron. In particular, 
the suggestion that the carbide change is continued up to 240° C. is not 
confirmed by the present work, but could be readily explained on the assumption 
that the iron change at 220 or 240° C. was the cause of the continuance of 
the apparent effects due to carbide. 

All the curves shown in fig. 1 were obtained with a constant rate of heating 
of about 2° C. per minute. A considerable number of curv’^cs were obtained 
with different rates of heating and cooling. For iron by quenching an almost 
complete suppression of the points may be obtained, though in general iron 
wire undergoes the transformations with considerable rapidity, and quite rapid 
heating or cooling is required to effect much alteration of the general type of 
curve. The rate of heating of 2° C. per minute is quite sufficient to obtain 
equilibrium, as is evidenced by the results in fig. 2. This is the upper part of a 
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curve for the iron. The metal was maintained at a temperature of 275° C. 
for hours. After this the heating was continued, and the values for the 
resistance still fall on exactly the same line as before. 

If, however, the iron is quenched, the suppression of the changes is revealed 
by the alteration of the resistance compared with that for the slowly cooled 
sample. The following ftgures show this effect; - 

Resistance of an iron wire slowly cooled from 270° C. .. 0-3712 ohms. 

„ „ „ quenched from 270° C. .. 0-3C77 „ 

In the case of the carbide transformation, however, the influence of the rate 
of temperature is very much more important. The changes are far more 
sluggish, and are more easily suppressed. In the case of a bar of white iron 
about 1 sq. cm. in cross-section, even air-cooling is sufficient almost entirely 
to remove any indication of change. This is well shown in fig. 4. The upper 
curve is that of the bar cooled from 255 to 140° 0. in 2| hours, and shows 
the normal jmints. When cooled through this temperature interval in 
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Fra. 4. 

20 minutes, however, the curve is almost smooth, a slight change of direction 
at around 200° C. being the only remnant left of the transformations. The 
effect of quenching on the resistance will be considered later. 

The rate of heating is of equal importance. In fig. 3 are recorded curves 
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for the white iron heated at different rates. The dotted line is for the bar heated 
at a rate of 2° C. per minute from 180 to 210° C. plotted as scale readings 
against temperature. The full curve was for a heating in which the sample 
was maintained at 196-205° C. for half an hour. This extra time has permitted 
the carbide to transform much more completely, producing a marked increase 
in the resistance as compared with the more rapidly heated sample. As a 
result of this the slope of the curve after the heating is distinctly different from 
that of the more rapidly heated bar. The slowness with which the cementitc is 
transformed is such that it appears to be a simple matter to preserve at room 
temperatures the form stable only above 200° C. As will be shown this is 
only true immediately after the quenching, since on standing it reverts to the 
stable condition. 

This possibility of retaining the high temperature form of cementitc at 
room temperatures by quenching received confirmation during the experiments 
on the etching properties of the carbide. To substantiate the conclusions 
drawn from some of these, two wires, one of the 1 per cent, carbon steel and 
the other of iron, were quenched from 280° 0. 

The electrical resistances were at once measured, and then subsequently for 
about 12 days. The results are shown in fig. 5. In each case the resistance 



in the slowly cooled state corresponded to that after about 12 days. It will 
thus be seen that the quenched wires possessed distinctly different resistivities 
from those which had been slowly cooled. This of course would be expected, 
since there are many changes which the quenching has suppressed. On standing 
at room temperatures the wires slowly reverted to the normal state. This 
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automatic tempering is almost as imexpecfced as the efEoct of quenching from 
these comparatively low temperatures itself. 

The actual values of the resistance of the iron wire during this change were:— 


Time after quenching; in days : — 

RoHistanco at 17° C. 

—. 

0-3677 ohms. 

1. 

0-3687 „ 

2. 

0-3607 „ 

4. 

O-370'l „ 

7. 

0-3708 „ 

10. 

0-3710 „ 

Slowly cooled, 280® C. 

0-3712 „ 

The changes in the high carbon stool were;— 


Time after quenching in <iays :— 

Resistance at 16° C. 

—. 

0-1460 ohms. 

1. 

0-1462 

2. 

0-1465 „ 

3. 

0-1454 „ 

4. 

0-1460 „ 

5. 

0-J446 

6. 

0-1448 „ 

7. 

0-1443 „ 

8. 

0-1440 

12. 

0-1438 .. 

14. 

0-1437 „ 

Slowly cooled from 280° C . 

0-1139 „ 


The values for the iron are of interest in showing that the changes arc not 
merely the effects of stresses set up by a sudden (iooling apart from unusual 
factors. Had it been simply a question of the former which might be expected 
in any material, one would have been led to expect that the results of the 
treatment would have been to increase the resistance. It has been shown 
that for the iron the value for the latter is lower than it is when slowly cooled. 
In comparison with the curve for the iron, that for the carbon steel is of interest 
in that the effect of the tempering at room temperatures is in the opposite 
direction, the resistance decreasing as the alloy undergoes the changes. The 
dip in the earlier part of the curve is of considerable interest. It appears that 
it may be best explained on the assumption that the effects of both the carbide 
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and the iron changes are superposed, and that for the carbide itself there would 
be a continuous decrease of resistance witli time till the constant value had 
been reached. Thus the resistivity of /? or high temperature phase of cementite 
would appear to be greater than that of a or normal carbide. 

Further it will be noticed that the iron is more rapidly reconverted into the 
stable state than is the carbide. The greater hardness of the latter would lead 
one to expect that this should be the case. 

The fact that the high temperature form of cementite is self-tempering at 
room temperatures was confirmed by some etching properties of the material. 
A methoil has been discovered by which the two forms may be differentiated ; 
and whereas iron carbide immediately after quenching from 280° ('. reacts as 
the ft form, in the course of a day of two the differentiation becomes much less 
clear, and after the sample has remained at room temperatures for a week 
the carbide possesses all the etching characteristics of the a state. 

Since there is good ren.son to think that the carbide (kunge, at least, is 
accompanied by a volutne change, this gradual alteration of rapidly cooled 
samples of iron and steel, by setting up stresses may well afford an explanation 
of the mysterious cracks which at times form in castings on standing, especially 
where the material is somewhat warm. Another case in which these results 
may throw light on industrial failures is that of quenched high carbon steels. 
These are liable to crack some time after the quenching ha.s been carried out. 
Though this is in part undoubtedly due to alterations in the solid solution, 
the residual austenite being slowly (converted into martensite, there is also 
the possibility that the suppressed changes in the iron and the carbide may 
exert an influence. Immediately after the quencliing any cementite must be 
in the fi form. On standing this will revert to the a state and in so doing 
will undergo a change of volume. This superposed on that due to the austenite- 
martensite effect may set up sufficient internal stre.s8 to produce fracture. 

There are two types of heat-treatment to which such high carbon tool steels 
may be subjected. In the more common one the quenching is effected from a 
temperature as little above the Acl ^wint as jwssible. This will leave some 
undissolved cementite. In the other typo tho quenching is done from a 
temperature at which all the cementite has just passed into solution. There 
is much to be said for each treatment, but it is well to point out that from the 
point of view of the stresses set up by the reversion of to a cementite, the 
latter treatment appears to possess certain advantages. 
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Tliernw-electric lower. 

The very curious results obtained in the course of the resistivity work Were 
confirmed by a few experiments on tlie thermo-electric power of the iron and 
the high carbon steel wires. 

These were made into thermo-couples against platinum, a metal which, so 
far as is known, suffers no change in the temperature range investigated. 
The couple was heated slowly in the oil-bath previously used, and the 
deflection of a liigh resistance mirror galvanometer taken as the measure o£ 
the E.M.F. produced. This was plotted as the differential. Since it was the 
change in this property produced by alterations in the states of the wires which 
it Was desired to detect, no attempt has been made to convert the results 
into any absolute fonn. 

In the case of the low carbon steel (fig. 6) the results are a very satisfactory 


Tt<orrno F i ecic i ^ower 



Fio. 6. 


confirmation of tfio resnlts of the resistance work. Distinct peaks occur at 
66, 98, 120, 140 and 220° C, The points at 120 and 220° C. are the largest, 
in agreement with the view already expressed that they are the most important. 

The curve for the higher carbon steel is ecjually satisfactory confirmation 
of the earlier work. As in the case of tlie resistance determinations, the iron 
points arc well shown, while in addition the points duo to carbide at 160 and 
200° C. are clearly defined. The iron iwint at 236° C. is shown in this latter 
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curve, though it is absent from the former, due possibly to the heating being 
discontinued a little too soon. 

Broadly the results of the work on the thermo-electric power are completely 
confirmatory of the conclusions already drawn. 

Work of Previous Investigator8. 

The chief results of earlier workers, so far as they affect the problem attacked 
by the present authors, on the changes in iron and steel at these low tem¬ 
peratures, are:— 

The work of Robin on the acoustical properties of iron and steel has 
considerable interest as affording striking confirmation of the existence of a 
change at 120® C. in iron and its persistence in the steels. His curves are also 
of much value as showing the commencement of the carbide transformation at 
160® (A After the low value for the duration of soimd at 120® C. the curve 
rises, until as the next, or carbide, change sets in it again tends to fall. Further, 
several curvtis show changes in direction around 240-260® C. 

From his work on the loss of ferro-magnetism in steel on heating, S. W. J. 
Smith has indicated that this effect due to carbide sets in at about 160-170® C. 
It extends over a long range, being complete at about 240® C. This temperature 
is much liigher than that foimd by the present authors, and it appears to be 
very ])robable that changes in iron, which, as has been shown, occur at 220 
and 240® C«., are responsible for the apparent extension of the carbide transforma¬ 
tion to this temperature. 

Honda's work gives a range of about 160-215® C. for the carbide changes. 
His work is of much interest, in that he has determined the values for several 
physical properties of a and P cementite. 

The mechanical propertieii of iron and steel at temperatures above the normal 
also bear witness to the fact that there are factors at work which are unusual. 
The influence of the two important points in iron at 120 and 220 ® C., is very 
well illustrated in the curve obtained by Lea for the modulus of rigidity of a 
mild steel. The curves of Dupuy for the tensile strength and the reduction 
of area of iron and a series of steels also j)oint to the fact that this temperature 
range is one in which abnormal effects are present. 

Thermal evolutions on cooling have been detected in both iron and carbon 
steels around 120, 140, 160 and 200® C. by Movius and Scott (10). 

Finally the authors are informed that there are volume changes produced 
by some at least of the points discovered, a fact which is at present receiving 
further consideration. 
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Summary of Conclusions. 

(1) Iron shows abnormalities of the rates of increase of electrical resistance 
and electric potential against platimini at well-marked temperatures. Below 
28()‘^C. these temperatures are : 55, 100, 120, 140, 220 and 245° C. Of these 
those at 120 and 220° C. are the most important. It is didicult to believe 
that these can be of the nature of allotropic changes, and for the time the 
explanation must be taken as unknown. 

(2) Under the same conditions carbide of iron possess two Well-marked j)oints 
at IGO and 200 ° C. It is not clear whether these are distinct points or are tlie 
ends of a single transformation range. 

(3) When samples of iron and high carbon steel are quenched from 280° C., 
it is found that the electrical resistivities differ from those obtained by slow 
cooling. These values are not constant, but as the material tempers they 
gradually alter till after the lapse of some days the values practically coincide 
with those obtained by slow cooling. 
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Smokes : Part 1 .—A Study of their Behaviour and a Method of 
Dete't'mining the Number of Particles they Contain. 

By E. Whytlaw-Gray, J. B. Spkakman, and J. H. P. Campbell. 

(Communicated by Prof. A. Smithells, F.K.8. Koceived October 25, 1922.) 

[Plate 5.] 

Theoretically, at least, systems of solid particles of ultra-microscopic size 
susj^ndod in a gaseous medium, should show many resemblances to those 
analogous systems in which the dispei-sion medium is a liquid. It might 
be expected that the well-known characteristics of colloidal matter, such 
as coagulation, pcptisation, protective action, gel formation, etc., would have 
their counterpart in the simpler gaseous systems. Should this prove to 
be the case much information should accrue from a study of these aerosols* 
in which many complicating factors are absent. 

Now although the movement of individual particles (not necessarily of 
ultra-microscopic size), suspended in gases, has been investigated very 
carefully, and the study has led to experimental and theoretical results of 
the greatest importance, for instance, the measurement of the unit 
electronic charge (de Broglie (1), Ehrenhaft (2), Millikan (3)), little attention 
has been paid to the question of the stability of gaseous systems and the 
changes they undergo, and no attempt has been made to compare the 
properties of solid colloidal suspensions in the gaseous and liquid states. 
From this point of view, dusts, fumes, smokes, and clouds are colloidal 
systems possessing varying degrees of stability, dispersion, and concentration, 
which sometimes flocculate or precipitate rapidly, sometimes remain highly 
disperse for long periods of time, and correspond to the many types of liquid 
systems wliich vary from coarse suspensions to fine-textured sols. 

Before any correlation of the properties of the two classes of dispersoids 
can be attempted it is necessary to show :— 

(1) That corresponding systems in the gaseous phase can be prepared and 
can exist for measurable periods in a stable state. 

(2) To work out a reliable method of determining the number of particles 
in a given volume of the dispersoid. 

(3) To be able to determine the average size of a particle in any given 
system. 

♦ Aerosol is a convenient term to denote a system of particles of ultra-microscopic size 
dispersed in a gas, suggested to us by Prof. Donnan. 
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In the work about to be described we have investigated two of these three 
points, and wo believe the method to be of general applicability for the study 
of these dispersoids. 

ExperimenUtl,—The Preparation of the Dispersoid, 

One essential point of difference iKitween dispersoids in liquid and in gaseous 
media is the much greater amplitude of Brownian movement of the particles 
in the latter. Hence aerosols could only be expected, other conditions being 
similar, to show the same stability at much greater dilutions. Further, unlike 
solid liquid systems in which the particles all carry electric charges of the 
same sign, the systems with which we are dealing contain, as a rule, in addition 
to the electrically neutral, particles of opposite electric sign (4) which makes 
for instability. 

Again experience has shown that highly disperse and homogeneous smokes 
are very difficult to prepare when the concentration exceeds a certain limit. 
We have therefore confined our attention to very dilute systems, in which 
the concentration is of the order of 20 mgrm. per cubic metre. 

There are a number of ways of dispersing solids in the form of fumes or 
smoke (see Brit. Assoc., 4th Colloid Beport, 1922 (6), and Tolman, J. (6)). 

We have used three main methods :— 

(1) Sudden cooling of saturated vapour by admixture with a large volume 
of air or gas. Almost any substance volatile up to a red heat can be treated 
in this way. To obtain a high degree of dispersion the substance is spread in 
thin layers over a surface which can be heated electrically, and volatilisation 
carried out in a rapid stream of air. 

Such bodies as anthracene, acetanilide, diphenylainino, ortho-phthalic acid, 
paraffin wax, etc., yield readily by this treatment fine-textured smokes ; others 
such as benzyl benzoate, or clean mercury, give either a coarse dispersoid or 
no detectable cloud. 

(2) The chemical interaction of gaseous substances to form a solid. 
Ammonium chloride smokes can be prepared over a wide range of dis¬ 
persion by mixing the highly diluted constituent gases. In a similar way 
zinc oxide can be obtained in the form of a fine dispersoid by the 
decomposition of zinc ethyl vapour highly diluted with an indifferent gas, in 
a rapid current of air. 

(3) By means of the arc or spark discharge in air. This method which is, 
in principle, the same as No. (1), consists in striking an arc or spark between 
electrodes of any suitable metal in an air stream. Oxidisable metals readily 
give oxides, whilst platinum, silver, and gold yield dispersoids which are 
metallic. The method applied to the formation of hydrosols has been studied 
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by Svedberg(7), and the remarkable character of the oxides formed in air has 
been investigated recently by Koh]sc‘.hutter and Tiischer (8). 

From our point of view this method has the advantage of being easily 
controlled, and gives homogeneous clouds of a high degree of dispersion. 

For reasons which are sufficiently obvious, it is necessary, when dealing 
with gaseous systems, to work with a very large volume of dispersoid. 
The systems studied were formed in a cubic box (fig. 1), of a capacity of 
1000 litres, made of sheets of plate glass joined together by a framework of 
wood and lead. A lead-lined door communicated with the interior, and the 
whole when in order was quite air-tight. On the floor an electric fan (F) 
was placed and about 2 feet away from it the arc (A) or electric heater, both 
of which could be controlled from the outside. Fig. 1 shows a small scale 
diagram of these arrangements. To change the atmosphere in the box an 
electrically driven blower was used which pumped air into the chamber at 
the rate of 3 cubic feet per minute, and in order to eliminate dust and obtain 
an optically empty medium a filter of fine felt was interposed between the 
blower and the chamlxir. 

As a guide to the type of cloud obtained by any of these methods, samples 
wore examined ultra-microscopically with an instrument to be described 
later. It proved quite easy to discriminate qualitatively between coarse and 
fine dispersoids by noting the brightness of the particles, their Brownian 
movement, and their rate of subsidence under gravity. Confining our 
attention to aerosols of low concentration, it became obvious at an early 
stage that any of the above methods yield systems of considerable per¬ 
sistence and stability, composed of particles proved later to vary in radius 
from 3 to 10 X 10“* cm., i.e., comparable with those present in many colloidal 
solutions. Clouds of this type produce no visible fog in the chamber, but 
their presence can be detected by the Tyndall beam, and in some cases there 
is little noticeable change after 24 hours. 

Determination of Number of Particles in Given Volume of Di^ersoid. 

Few direct methods are available for determining this important factor in 
gaseous systems. The only two known to us were designed for testing 
ordinary air, viz., the dust counter method of Aitken (9) and the striking 
method recently published by Owen (10). 

Both these are unsuitable for aerosols, the former because the particles in 
our systems are so numerous that much dilution would be necessary, and 
the latter because the ultra-microscopic particles would probably escape 
detection. 

We have had recourse to a direct count of the particles in the field of the 
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ultra-microscope, and the )nethod is simply a modification of Zsi^miondy’s 
original device used with the slit ultra-microscope for enumerating the 
particles in colloidal solutions. On account of the nattir^i of aerosols, the 
observation cell must be of fairly large dimensions, and it is impracticable to 
use shallow horizontally placed cells of known depth of the kind employed 
for fluids with ultra-condensers of the cardioid or paraboloid types. The 
Jentscli type, which can be used for the observation of smokes, gives neither 
a sharply defined nor a narrow enough zone of illumination, and the depth of 
focus of the microscope objective has to be relied on to determine the 
volume in which the count is made. Another objection is that largo 
particles which reflect much light remain visible as diffraction discs for 
considerable distances on either side of the region of sharp definition; this 
impairs the blackness of the background, and, while obscuring the visibility 
of the smaller particles, loads to an erroneous computation of the number of 
the larger. 

The slit ultra-microscope is largely free from these defects; the delimita¬ 



tion of the depth of the field is accomplished by illuminating a portion of the 
contents of the observation cell by means of a narrow’ ribbon of light (the 
image of a brightly illuminated slit), and the thickness of this ribbon at the 
focal point can be determined by the simple device of rotating the slit 
through 90® and measuring with an eyepiece micrometer. Much dei)ends on 
the source of light, its intrinsic brilliance and steadiness. After much 
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oxperiniOTiting with mechanical arcs wo adopted a ZeisH 5- to 10-amperc 
lamp, provided witli a combined olectromagnetio and clockwork control, 
which gave a very steady illumination. The light from the arc was brought 
to a focus on the slit, and the image of this was projected into the cell just 
as in the Zsigmondy instrument. 

The arrangement of the various parts of the ultra-microscope is shown in 
the upper purl- of lig. 1. A is the Zeiss arc, I* a parabolic condensing lens, 
W a water cell for removing heat rays from the illuminating beam, and S is 
a crossed slit adjustable both in length and breadth by fine micrometer 
screws. 0 is the projection objective, usually a 25-mm. holos, and C is the 
observation cell. Tlui optical bench, focussing rackwork and other fittings, 
as well as the crossed slit (S), were made for us by Messrs. Males and 
Andrews, of Iliffe Yard, Southwark. 

The observation cell (C) was easily made by cutting a small rectangular 
piece out of the edge of a i)iece of brass platen of about 7 mm. in thickness, 
and, after removing tin* superfluous metal, holes were drilled from the two 
ends into the aperture. After the interior hatl been carefully blackened, the 
rectangular cell was completed by cementing on to the edge and sides three 
windows of thin glass. The cell was mounted on the oj)tical bench so that 
the light entered and escaped by the two side windows, and observations 
wore made by means of a horizontally placed reading microscope through 
the third window. An enlarged diagram of the cell, mounting, and observa¬ 
tion microscope is shown in the lower left-hand portion of fig. 1. As a 
rule, for counting, cither a 16 or a 26 mm. Watson holos objective with 
a X 10 eyepiece was use<l. To limit the field of view for counting, a series 
of carefully calibrated eyc{)iece stops was used. Before making observations, 
the depth of the illuminated ribbon of light at the focal point in the cell 
was adjusted so as to be less than the depth of focus of the microscope, 
and this depth was measured just as in the Zsigmondy instrument. For 
setting and calibrating, dilute tobacco smoke proved convenient. 

After adjusting the instrument a (juick stream of dispersoid was sucked 
tlirough the cell in an upward direction against gravity by means of a 
constant head aspirator. The flow was then checked and regulated with 
the help of a delicate needle valve until it was possible clearly to distinguish 
the particles as they slowly traversed the field seen through the eyepiece 
stop. Counts were then made in uninterrupted succession. As soon as the 
last of a group of particles had disappeared, another set was counted, until 
fifty fields bad passed across the diaphragm. The arithmetic mean of the 
fifty observations was then taken and the number of particles per cubic cen¬ 
timetre computed. At first, any number above seven per field is difficult 
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to count. With practice, ten, and even more can be estimated with 
success. 

From time to time during the counting, the contents of tlie chamber were 
stirred and mixed by fanning. 

To illustrate the method, the details of one of our earlier experiments are 
given, showing how the data wore obtained and computed. 


Zinc Oj‘Me THspersoid forrried hy Decoinpodtiori of Zinc EihyL 

The depth of the light beam over the A diaphragm was 0*0031 cm. and the 
area was 0*00041 sq. cm. Hence the volume of the cloud viewed through 
the microscope was the product of these numbers, and the factor required to 
convert the number of particles per diaphragm into particles per cubic centi¬ 
metre was 0786 x 10®. 

First Count .—Cloud dispersed at 2.00 p.m. Duration of counting 
2.4-2.6 P.M. 


Particles per diaphragm (60 counts). 


4 6 6 7 

6 6 8 6 

7 8 8 7 

6 8 4 8 

7 6 4 6 

8 5 8 6 

7 4 7 6 

8 6 8 7 

4 6 7 6 

8 8 6 6 


a’' 

7 

6 


HI 
5 I 
7 1 
71 


Total n u mber co anted . 

Average number per diaphragm . 

Average number of particles per c.e.. 


8 

8 


64 62 66 64 72 


327. 

6*64. 

6 *14 X 10*. 


NiTith Count .—The diaphragm and the depth of beam were the same, and 
hence the same factor was required. (Counting began at 3.6 p.m. and con¬ 
tinued to 3.8 P.M. 


Particles per diapliragiu (50 coiinta). 


2 1 

3 2 

1 1 

3 3 

8 1 

2 3 

3 3 


3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 


3 

4 
4 
1 
1 
3 


2 

2 


2 

g Total number counted. 

g r Average riuiiiber per diaphragm. 

I Average number of partici^s per c.c. 


1 1 3 2 2 

2 2 1 I 21 

1 2 2 4 2j 


21 19 22 25 21 


108 . 

2 16. 

1 *7 X UP. 


With this oloud twonty-foiir counts were made in this way and the accom¬ 
panying Table shows the experimental results. 
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Experimental Kesnlts for Zinc Oxide. 

The process of dispersal lasted 30 seconds and was finished at 2 r.M. 


Moan time. 

Particles per c.c. 

^ Mean time. 

Particles per c.o. 

2 06 P.M. 

6 14x10“ 

3 ‘56 V.M. 

1 -96 X 10“ 

2 18 

3*30 

3-59 

1-01 

2 34 

2*68 

j 4 02 

0*82 

2-42 

1*90 

4*11 

0-82 

2*46 

2 15 

4-19 

0*82 

2-47 

1 *92 

4*24 

0-79 

2 -oO 

1 *76 

4-46 

0 -78 

3 *04 

1 -78 

4 -61 

0*73 

3 *07 

1-70 

4-66 

0-65 

3*09i 

1 ‘52 

5-214 

0-61 

3 16^ 

1*45 

6 -31 

0 01 

3*18 

1 ‘46 

5*40 

0T>4 


The curve in fig. 2 was drawn from these results. 


The Accuracy of the ijimaiimj. 

The (piestion as to how far the results of the counting give a true picture 
of the cloud as a whole is an imporUint one. 

Even the mean of fifty counts reprtisonbs the particles in a very small 
fraction of the total cloud, and this is taken lis typical of the whole dispersoid 
at a given period. The character of the curves, however, shows tliat 
under our experimental conditions the clouds we have examined must be 
approximately homogeneous in distribution, liven down to comparatively 
small volumes, and all our experience goes to show that the method gives a 
fairly accurate representation of the volume distribution of tliese dispersoids. 

Whether the values obtained for the number of particles per cubic 
centimetre approximate to the real number present is another question. Apart 
from experimental errors inherent in the slit ultra-microscope, which have 
often been discussed (11), there is the question of particles of amicroscopic 
size, beyond the limits of our instrument; but if attention is confined only to 
the visible particles, direct proof has been obtained in some of our earlier 
experiments that the numbers seen in the ultra-microscope agree closely with 
those deduced in another way. 

It was found possible to collect the particles from a known small volume of 
the cloud by subsidence, illuminate them by a strong beam of reflected light 
in a manner described later, and then count the numbers in the deposit. 

Quite a close agreement was obtained by the two methods, as the following 
Table shows, but it is to be noted that the particles were relatively of a large 
size, of the order of 10 x 10*'® cm. radius. Further pointolite illumination was 
employed in both cases. 
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Particles per c.c. 


xime in ininuces. j 

From depoBit. 

From uUra-mioroBCopo. 

1 

26 

1028 X10» 

060 X lO-’ 

45 ! 

701 

680 

76 

336 

360 

106 

241 

280 

186 

243 

220 

207 

141 

141 

266 

98 

91 

406 

57 

66 


It is not oasy to deal with much finer particles in this way. Using arc 
illumination and a very highly dispersed cloud of cadmium oxide, we have 
attempted to check our more recent figures; but on account of the difficulty 
of seeing the particles once they have settled, and also because a satisfactory 
surface is difficult to obtain, the results have been disappointing. 

But while the values obtained for the number of visible particles per cubic 
centimetre may be approximately correct only, there is little doubt that 
counting with the ultra-microscope enables a relative comparison of different 
aerosols to be made with some accuracy, once experience has been gained. 

It is obvious from the figures just cited that the number of particles in a 
cloud diminishes rapidly with time. It is quite impossible that this fall in 
number can be due either to subsidence under gravity on the floor or deposi¬ 
tion by Brownian movement on the walls of the chamber. Calculation and 
experiment alike show that in a cubic-metre box the number of particles 
removed in this way is a small fraction only of those found to disappear. 
This rapid change in a freshly formed smoko seems a characteristic feature of 
gaseously dispersed matter. 

Altliough we have examined a large number of clouds composed of 
substances varying greatly in chemical and physical properties, they all 
exhibit at the start this remarkable behaviour. 

These changes can best be followed from the curves obtained by plotting 
the number of particles per cubic centimetre against the age of the cloud, 
reckoned from the time when dispersal is completed. For convenience they 
may be called “ particulate number curves.” Several of such curves are given 
in the diagram (fig. 2), and Table I shows the data from which they have 
been drawn. 

Curves for different substances vary considerably in the number of particles 
present at corresponding times. Curves for the same substance only approxi¬ 
mate closely when the method and conditions of formation are closely similar. 
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All curves dispersed in pure dust-free air exhibit certain characteristics in 
common, which in a sense define the life-history of these systems. The 
changes fall into three periods, viz.:— 





(а) An unstable initial period, in which the decrease in the number of 
particles with time is very rapid. 

(б) A stable period, reached only after five hours or longer, in which the 
change in particulate number with time is very slow, and continuing until 
the cloud has settled out on the walls or floor of the chamber or dissipated 
from other causes. This stage often lasts for twenty-four hours or longer 
even in a chamber of 1 cubic metre capacity. 
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(c) An intennediato bUjj;c*, where the rate of disappearance is the resultant 
of tho factors oin^rative in (a) and (b). 


Table 1. 


Parl-iclos 

Time. 

Pttpticlert 

Time. 

per c.c. 


per c.c. 



Particles 
pep c.c. 



Cadmium 

Oxide Cloud. — Number (hirvo. 


3 m. 

H-64x 10« 



l li. 14 m. 

3 •(i2 X 10* 

2li. 

24 m. 

3 00 X 10*^ 

10 

6 *65 

1 


1 

16 

3 -63 

2 

29 

2-84 

16 

6-10 

1 


1 

28 

3 54 

2 

84 

2-86 

22 

4 *80 

j 


1 

33 

3 -58 

2 

40 

2'80 

26 

4 *48 



1 

37 

3-36 

2 

46 

2 -78 

32 

4 -36 

1 


1 

41 

3 -21 

2 

50 

271 

36 

4 -54 



1 

47 

3 -30 

2 

53 

2 77 

41 

4 (W) 



1 

51 

3 23 

3 

1 

2 75 

46 

4-37 



1 

57 

3-00 

4 

48 

2 -54 

52 

4-11 

i 


2 

1 

3-26 

5 

17 

2*84 

68 

3 03 

i 


2 

6 

2*95 

5 

19 

2*35 

1 h. 4 

3 82 



2 

10 

3 02 

6 

37 

2-29 

1 8 

4 03 

1 


2 

15 

3*11 

5 

56 

217 

1 12 

3-81 

1 


2 

19 

2-80 

6 

1 

2-44 


Copper Oxide Cloud.—N’umber Curve. 


2 m. 

t -25 X 10« 



1 h. 19 m. 

2 *88 X 10« 

4}i. 

4 m. 

l*51xl0« 

6 

4-45 



1 

21 

2 m 

4 

8 

1 '47 

10 

^•02 



1 

38 

2*70 

4 

53 

1 *48 

16 

4 -67 

1 


1 

35 

2*49 

4 

65 

j 1-45 

10 

1*20 

! 


1 

45 

2-60 

6 

35 

1 1 -36 

29 

3 *00 

! 


1 

47 

2-43 

5 

37 

1 '36 

44 

3 -27 

1 


1 

53 

2-34 

6 

56 

1 1'12 

66 

3 22 

1 


1 

54 

2-26 

6 

58 

1 116 

1 h. 6 

2*94 



3 

24 

1 *80 





Ammonium Chloride ( 

vioud. —Number Curve. 


4 ni. 

7 -76 X 10« 




31 m. 

5 *47 X 10« 

1 h. 

14 ra. 

' 5 *80 X 10« 

^ 1 

7*06 




38 

5 -51) 

1 ^ 

37 

: 5 -07 

11 

6-48 


1 


42 

6 85 

2 

44 

6-06 

15 

6 19 


1 


49 

5-34 

3 


6*00 

21 

5*79 



Ih. 6 

5-43 

4 

12 

6*09 

26 

5 -61 



1 

9 

6*28 

4 

24 

6 *15 








4 

28 

5 -01 

1 


Now Uiese ciirves show a close rosemblance in form to those obtained by 
Tolman and his colleagues with dense smokes of \ariou8 materials (oil, 
rosin, acetanilide, and benzoic acid) by tracing the changes by means of 
the variation in reflected and scattered light with tho help of the Tyndall- 
meter (12). This method gives a measure only of the combined elloct of 
a change both in number ami size, but Tolman was able to coirelate both 
factors independently with the observed intensities, and to follow by 
indirect methods the separate effect on the readings of his instrument of 
these two factors. 
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He concluded, after much careful investigation, that the disappearance of 
smoke in a closed space was brought about mainly by the aggregation of 
the particles themselves, and was only influenced to a minor degree by 
adhesion to the walls or by settling out. 

The initial concentrations used were of the order of 800 mgrm. per cubic 
metre and the smokes had the appearance of dense fogs, so that it is not 
surprising that they proved very unstable. It is very probable, too, that 
the particles which i^adiated most of the light were comparable with the 
wave-length and much larger than ours, but it is interesting that the 
changes in tliese relatively coarse and highly concentrated dispersoids should 
be so similar to those in the dilute systems we have been studying. 

(rrmoth of tlie Pari ides. 

When viewed througli the ultra-microscope the particles proscnt during the 
period of quick change are seen to increase rapidly -in size. As a rule, 
immediately after formation, the Brownian tnoveiiieut in these clouds is very 
marked, but the particles scatter relatively little light and their diffraction 
discs are difficult to see, but soon the brisk agitation of molecular bombard¬ 
ment slackens and, as the numbers diminish, brighter discs make their 
appearance and the dispersoid is seen to consist of particles of various sizes. 

After some time the bright particles appear to predominate, and sometimes 
reach such a size that they reflect light of the characteristic colour of the 
substance eii masse, and their brilliant luminosity in the restricted field of the 
counting diaphragm makes it frequently a matter of extreme difficulty to 
perceive the very small particles which often accompany them. 

It is clear that the unstable initial period in these systems is associated 
with the growth of the particles. Now as long as we confined our attention 
to systems of organic substances possessing at ordinary temperatures even 
a minute volatility, it was difficult to reach any definite conclusion as to 
the process of growth. Two hypotheses explained equally well the increase 
in size and the concomitant decrease in numbers. On the one hand, the 
process might be attributed to the gradual aggregation of the smaller 
particles to form larger complexes, or, on the other, to the isothermal 
distillation from the smaller to the larger, and from the uncharged to the 
charged. In support of the latter idea there are the observations both of 
Millikan (13), and of Ehrenhaft (14), that charged droplets of mercury 
suspended in an electric field perceptibly diminish in mass in a short time, 
and we ourselves have noticed the complete disappearance by evaporation 
of the particles in a dilute cloud of diphenylamine, though the vapour 
pressure of this substance at ordinary temperatures is of the order of 
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0 001 iriiii. of mercury. Again, actual coalescence of particles in the field 
of the ultra-microscope had not been observed, and the larger and brighter 
particles could never, at this stage of the investigation, be resolved into 
complexes, but retained the appearance of l)rilliantly luminous spheres 
even when sharply focussed. The evidence, such as it was, favoured the 
idea of evapomtion and condensation. 

The later study of disperse systems of metallic oxides possessing an 
extremely minute and much smaller volatility changed our views entirely. 
It was noticed first that the particulate number curves for these systems 
were very similar in form to those of the more volatile organic substances 
pointing to the probability of tlie same jiroccss i>redominating in each. 

Then, by the use of objectives of iiigher optical aperture combined with a 
X 20 eyepiec(% indications of the complex character of the brighter particles 
were obtained. Finally, all doubts were set at rest wlien the aerosols of 
(JdO and ZnO wei^ examined. Tin* ultra-microscopic particles of these 
two substances do not form compact complexes, but unite to minute 
strings and chain-like aggregates in which the dilliaction images of the 
individual particles arc clearly visible. When a cloud of either is produced 
so as to form a dispersoid of a concentration of about 20 mgrm. per cubic 
metre, the particles at first are in lively Brownian movement and show 
no sign of complexity, but in a short time the motion becomes slower, 
and soon, on careful focussing, little flexible chains of irregular conformation 
make their appearance. 

These aggregates continue to grow, forming often branching structures in 
which the tendency to unite in strings is well marked. The bcliaviour of 
these complexes under molecular bombardment is remarkable; they twist 
and whirl about in a striking manner, showing clearly the flexibility of 
tlie chains of which the particles constitute the links. Sometimes the 
stringy complexes are seen to be in a state of internal vibration, the 
individual particles showing a kind of independent restricted Brownian 
motion which has not been described before, but recalling McBain’s (lo) 
description of the motion of particles up and down a curd fibre. In an 
electrostatic field the complexes straighten out ai^l arrange themsclvtis 
parallel to the lines of force, and on reversal of the field rotate through 
180°. This Ixihaviour could be explained if the chain consisted of a 
number of oppositely charged particles separated from each other by an 
insulator, which iu this case may well be a film of air. The strings would 
then behave like a chain of small magnets in a magnetic field. 

When the dispersoid is collected by exposing glass slides to the cloud and 
the deposits illuminated by a concentrated beam of reflocUid light from an 
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aro, the aggrogate^ cau be seen more clearly and disclose the same structure. 
Each chain appears like beads on a thread, separated from each other by a 
small space. 

When it is remembered that the beads are really diffraction images formed 
by much smaller particles, it is obvious that the latter must bo some distance 
from each other and must be held together by invisible thrfeads, consisting 
probably of strings of amicrons or invisible aggregates. 

Another possibility is that the particles are joined together by a layer of 
adsorbed air, and that when two particles collide the cushions of air 
surrounding each particle coalesce, binding them together. That the particles 
in these clouds are surrounded by an adsorbed layer is inherently probable, 
and there is much evidence in the literature to support this, but the air film 
cannot be responsible for the chain-like structure, and the formation of the 
strings and threads must be due to the polar character of the particles of 
zinc and cadmium oxides. 

Neither is the structure primarily due to the charges carried by the 
particles, for we have obtained exactly the same type of complex with zinc 
oxide obtained by the decomposition of zinc ethyl with air, a cloud which 
contains very few charged particles. 

When much denser clouds arc produced initially by raising the concentra¬ 
tion of the dispersoid, so as to form a fog in the chamber, the particles 
agglomerate rapidly to large and irregular masses. When those are examined 
by reflected light the same structure is visible, and it is clear that they are built 
up of chains and branching threads arranged in an irregular fashion to form 
loose and porous agglomerates of a snowflake-like character. These deposits 
adhere strongly to the glass slides, but many hairs are usually visible which 
arc attached only at their lower ends, and in a current of air these can be 
blown about, behaving like flexible but elastic fibres. By transmitted light 
many of the finer fibres or threads are invisible, but that they are connected 
with each other can easily be demonstrated by allowing a drop of immersion 
oil to flow gently across the deposit in the field of the microscope. The 
visible particles, as they are lifted up by surface tension, are seen to be 
attached by invisible threads to constellations of others and drag these with 
them from a considerable distance in front of the advancing oil. When wetted 
by the oil the complexes break up immediately. The radii of the small 
particles composing the threads are of the order of 60 fifi, or 5 x cm., 
and the larger complexes are often 30 /a in length, or longer. 

The aggregate of both zinc and cadmium oxides ai-e similar, but the 
tendency to string formation is more pronounced in the case of cadmium 
oxide, and on some occasions very long threads or chains have been noticed. 
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Kohlachutter and Tiischor (loc. r/il.\ in a very interesting imper un Uie prcci))i- 
of oxides dispersed from various metals by means of the are, dischai'ge 
in air, describe the properties in bulk of the difleront substanciis collected in 
their electrical precipitator, and they call attention to a curious effect often 
observed with CdO and never noticed with any other oxide, viz., the sudden 
fall of potential in their precipitator, an effect which they attribute to the 
formation of string-like complexes of high conductivity, stretching from the 
(^arthed cylinder to the central negatively charged wii'e. They observed also 
a similar effecit whoa the dispersed oxides of zinc and tin were electrified by 
means of a point discharge and then passed through a parallel plate condenser; 
long threads were observed to form on the earthed plate parallel to the lines 
of force and to grow by attracting fresh particles. Other disperse oxides 
showed (juite a different structure. This is quite in conformity with our 
experience, and the character of the oxides collected in bulk is probably quite 
similar to that of the aggregates just described. 

We have also examined the deposits obtained from other oxide clouds. 
The tendency to form string-like complexes seems weakest with the oxides of 
Pb, Cu, Mu and Or. It is slightly greater with iron (17), whilst Mg, A1 and Sb 
resemble zinc, and form easily loose flock-like aggregates. The structure of 
the complex is dependent clearly on the nature of the substance of which the 
individual i)articles are composed. 

Prof. McBain (18), in a letter to ‘ Nature,' drew our attention to the 
properties of the cadmium alcosol, discovered by Svedberg (19), (and 
described in the report of a general discussion on colloids held by the 
Faraday Society in October, 1920). This remarkable sol, obtained by 
electrical pulverisation, consists of metallic ultramicrons of radius 5/Lt/i, which 
on slight oxidation, and on standing, sets to a firm gel, so that the bottle can 
be inverted, but, on stirring, the viscosity falls again at once nearly to that 
of pure alcohol. This is no doubt due to the formation of a structure such 
as we have descritod, throughout the liquid, the chains and threads linking 
up together to form an irregular network. Indeed, it seems likely tliat our 
thicker deposits of ZnO and CdO possess a conformation closely analogous to 
many gels, and the term “aoroger* suggested by Prof. Dounaii is not 
inappropriate. 

The structures we have described are clearly visible to the eye through the 
microscope when a suitable type of illumination is used, but they are not so 
easy to photograph. The prints reproduced in this paper are from negatives 
taken with a 4-mm. objective, and the deposit was illuminated by a narrow 
pencil of light passing below the objective, and brought to a focus on the 
slide at an angle of incidence of about 30°. The source of illumination was 
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a iTieroury vapour lamp, and the light was rendered approximately mono¬ 
chromatic by passage through a Wratten blue filter. The larger complexes 
yielded good photographs, but the smaller aggregates were very difficult to 
reproduce. The main features, however, are to be seen in the illustrations 
(Plate 6), which are zinc oxide complexes, each slide exposed to the cloud for 
ten minutes. 

Having thus shown that the growth in size and decrease in numbei*s of the 
particles in these oxide-clouds is due to aggregation, it remains to explain 
why the process of collision is nob apparent when these dispersoids are 
viewed with the ultramicroscope. Anyone who has observed the movements 
of these particles cannot fail to be struck by the way they approach, rotate 
about each other, and separate again without sticking. 

The appearance of the field is, however, deceptive, for the diffraction discs 
are many times greater than the particles themselves, and hence, after 
collision, the doublets formed will have much the same appearance as before, 
exhibiting only an increased luminosity. 

Further, unless collision takes place in the focAl plane of the microscope, 
the detection of coalescence is difficult, and as the particles are moving 
irregularly in three dimensions, their <iisappi^rance in most cases is due 
simply to their going out of focus or out of the illuminated zone. Finally, it 
is easy to calculate from the slope of the particulate number curves that the 
number of collisions to be expt^cted, even when aggregation is taking place 
most rapidly, is very small in the volume of disporsoid under observation. 
For instance, using the largest diaphragm, which takes in about a third of 
whole field of the microscope, and which has an area of 0’0059 cm.* the 
number of expected collisions would only be of the order of one per minute 
witli a light beam of average depth, illuminating a disperse system containing 
per c.c. about 7 million particles. After much searching, we have at last 
been able to distinguish these occasional encounters between particles. 
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Smokes: Part II .—A Method of Determining the Size of the 
Particles in Smokes. 

By R. Whvtlaw-Gray and J. B. Spkakman. 

(Communicated by Prof. A. Smithells, F.R.S. Received October 25, 1922.) 

In Part I (1) an ultra-microscopic method of counting the particles in 
dilute and highly disperse solid-gas systems was described, and whilst the 
number was found to decrease as the cloud aged, a concurrent growth in 
size of the individual units was observed to take place. These changes in 
the case of non-volatile oxide smokes were proved to bo caused by the 
aggregating of the smaller particles to form larger complexes. 

Now, in order to follow this process in a quantitative manner, it is 
necessary to determine the average mass of a particle at different periods in 
the age of the smoke. That is to say, some method must be used which can 
be carried out quickly, so that the particles have not time to increase appre¬ 
ciably in size. Now, none of the usual methods which deal with the 
movement of individual particles are suitable, because, apart from the 
validity of the Stokes-Cnnningham equation (2), on which the majority 
of them are based, they are in practice too slow, and require the mean of a 
large number of observations if a representative value for the average size is 
to be obtained. This objection applies even more strongly to methods based 
on Einstein’s (3) equation of the mean displacement of a particle by molecular 
bombardment along a given axis in a definite time. 

Again, Millikan’s (4) baknoing drop method, which is independent of 
Stokes’ law, could hardly be applied to particles so small as ours, which 
exhibit so rapid a Brownian movement. If we could assume the Stokes- 
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(yUiiiiingham law to be applicable for these very small particles, and further 
be sure that in these clouds they all carried equal electric charges, then the 
ingenious method of Wells and Gerke (5) might be applied, for an average 
value can be obtained quickly; but these systems contain always a large 
number of uncharged particles, and the equality of charge on the others is by 
no means certain. 

E^tperimnitaL 

Those' considerations imliuied us to work out a method adapted to this 
particular problem, and which has the advantage of directness. 

Since we had a large volume of dilute smoko to (hial with, it seemed 
possible to determine by filtration the total weight in a given volume and 
deduce the mean mass per particle hy counting simultaneously the number in 
the same volume. In practice it was found possible to carry this out by 
sucking a measured volume of cloud, usually 1 litre, through a small asbestos 
filter, and determining its increase in weight on a micro-balance. 

A good deal of experimental work was necessary before a really satis¬ 
factory filter was devised. At first, carefully levigated white Gooch asbestos 
was packed in the moist state into thin-walled glass tubes about 2 cm. in 
length and about 3 mm. internal diameter. These 
were constricted at a point about 7 mm. from one end, 
thus providing a seating for the asbestos pad (fig. 1). 

It was found, however, tliat loss of asbestos was 
liable to occur, and concordant results were difficult 
to obtain. Moreover, when tested with the ultra¬ 
microscope, some of the visible particles were seen to 
|)cnctrate the filters, especially in the early stages, and 
with certain types of dispersoid. 

The difficulty of the loss of asbestos was surmounted 
by treating the pads in situ, after they liad become 
thoroughly dried, with a weak solution of collodion in 
acetone, and then drying them again in the oven. 

Fio. 1.— Microfiltor. This treatment had the desired elfect of binding 

together the loose fibres, and so preventing their 
removal, when a quick stream of cloud was passed through the filter. 

The passage of the particles through the filter in the early stages of 
the cloud was more difficult to prevent; various materials wore tried, but 
none was found to bo superior to the asbestos. After a good deal of experi¬ 
menting, the device was adopted of sealing a small platinum point through 
the side of the tube, so that it projected a small distance into the asbestos, 
and connecting it when filtering the cloud with a small Wimshurst machine. 
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Til this way a point discharge was produced in the filtering layer, and the 
little tube functioned as a combined filter and electrical })recipitator. Tliis 
arrangement proved perfectly successful in stopping all the visible ])articles 
when used under the right conditions. 

Even with these improvements, the results in a series were liable to show 
sometimes unaccountable variations. The efficiency of the asbestos depends 
on the velocity of flow being sulficient to ensure the requisite degree of 
turbulence when the dispersoid is being sucked through it. The size of the 
pores in the material is of course very much greater than the diameter of the 
largest particle, and it has been noticed that increasing the length of 
the filtering material often makes the process less efficient, on acconnt of 
the diminished rate of flow caused by the increased resistance. To get 
comparable and concordant results the filters should l)e as nearly as possible 
of the same resistance, so that with a constant difference of pressure between 
the two sides, the times taken for the filtration of equal volumes of dispersoid 
are nearly the same. In carrying out a determination, the filter was con¬ 
nected on the one hand with the chamber containing the dispersoid, and on 
the other with an aspirator and pressure gauge; the tap was then opened 
and adjusted until the pressure in the aspirator was about 24 inches of 
water below atmospheric. The outflowing water was collected and 
measured, which gave after correction the volume of dispersoid filtered. 
Usually, a volume of 1 litre was filtered for each determination, and the 
process lasted for about 5 minutes. 

In the majority of the clouds wc have investigated the weight concentration 
was of the order of 20 mgrm. per cubic metre, so that the increase in weight 
of the filter was about 0*020 mgrm. The micro-balance employed was of the 
type used by Steele and Grant (6), and by Eamsay and Gray (7), and whilst 
carrying a load of about 200 mgrm, was sensitive to 0*0002 mgrm., an accuracy 
amply sufficient for our purpose. In determining this small difference in 
weight, it was found quicker and more accurate to keep the air pressure in 
the case at a constant and low value, and to rely on the change in zero of the 
balance to measure the weight of the particles caught. 

This eliminated the use of the small bulb of known volume, except for the 
purpose of calibrating in terms of weight the shift of the beam. The zero 
displacement was observed and measured by means of a travelling reading 
microscope moved by a micrometer screw, and on calibration with the buoyancy 
bulb it proved to be directly proportional to the weight applied, as can be 
seen from the accompanying figures. 
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Calibration of Microbalanco. 


Temperature. 

PresBurp in case. 

Micrometer reading. 


mm. Hg. 

mm. 

16-4 

48*8 

11 072 

16*2 

176 *7 

9-414 

16 *6 

244*6 

8-628 

16*6 1 

1 279 *2 

8-042 

16-6 1 

1 328 *8 

7-366 

17 0 ! 

' -9 

6 -836 

16-9 1 

93 •» 

10 -480 

17 0 1 

30-9 

11 -296 

17*2 1 

1 00-7 

10-921 


The volume of the bulb was 168*04 c.mni. Hence from interpolation each 
millimetre displacement of the zero represented a change in weight of 
0*01914 mgrm., and since the drumhead of the micrometer was divided into 
100 large divisions, each of these was equivalent to a change in weight of 
0*0001914 mgrm. 

In making a series of measurements on a cloud the method of procedure 
was as follows:—A number of small tubes to contain the filtering material 
were first made and their weight adjusted to approximate equality. This was 
easily done by grinding down the ends of the heavier ones on a fine carborundum 
stone until no difference in weight could be detected on an ordinary balance. 
The tubes were then filled with asbestos, and after treatment with collodion 
were tested with the aspirator and the gauge to see if llieir resistances were 
nearly the same. Any abnormal filters were rejected, and the remainder were 
made very nearly equal in weight by the addition of minute fragments of 
asbestos. Finally, the filters wore cax’efully cleaned, weighed, ancl preserved 
in a nlesiccator until required. The results obtained in this way yielded a 
series of values for the weight of the visible particles in a litre of dispersoid 
at various intervals during its life-history. Curves were obtained by plotting 
the weight per litre against the age of the cloud. In the majority of cases 
the graphs for different substances, and for clouds of the same substance 
studied on different occasions, proved to bo very similar in form, as fig. 2 
shows. The micro-balance results obtained from four different clouds are 
shown below. 

It is now possible, by combining the results of the counting with the 
determinations of weight, to find the average weight of a particle in the cloud 
at different periods. Thus, knowing the total weight per litre of the dispersoid, 
and dividing this by the number iu the same volume at the same period read 
from the number curves, the average mass per particle is obtained in a direct 
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Miorobalauce Curves. 

I ' 

Time. Weight (mgrm. per litre). I Time. ! Weight (mgrm. per litre). 


Cadmium Oxide Cloud 1. Cadmium Oxide Cloud 2. 


h. 

m. 


1 h. 

III. 


0 

74 

0-0208 

1 0 

5 

0 0094 

0 

36 

0 *0212 

0 

24 

0 0161 

1 

46 

0 -0179 

0 

54 

0 01.38 

a 

42 

OOlia 

1 

25 

0 0125 

4 

17 

0-0078 

2 

45 

0 0109 

4 

29 

0 -0074 

4 

20 

0 (KISO 

5 

30 

0 004K 

i 4 

aa 

0-0097 




7 

20 

0 0080 


Zinc Oxide. 


Copper Oxide. 

h. 

m. 


h. 

in. 


0 

24 

0 0220 

0 

24 

0*004.3 

1 

1 

0 oaoo 

0 

as 

0 0061 

1 

28 

0 0280 

X 

6 

0 0048 

1 

55 

0-0250 

1 

28 

0 004.3 

2 

63 

0 0197 

.3 

10 

0*0007 

a 

45 

0 0171 

a 

.32 

0*0004 

4 

9 

0 -0158 

a 

47 

0*0013 



0/23^56 


T/M£ /A/ mm. 

Fio. 2. 


manner. To obtain reliable valuee it is, of course, necessary to determine 
weight and number on the same cloud. 

We have made a number of parallel determinations of this kind on various 
types of dispersoids. The results cited below were obtained with zinc oxide 
and are typical. 


2 T 2 
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Zinc Oxide Cloud.—Number Curve. 


Time. 

Particles 
per c.c. 

Time. 

h. 

0 

m. 

4 

4 •64x10“ 

h. m. 
1 61 

0 

20 

2*99 

1 

53 

0 

29 

2*89 

1 

55 

0 

51 

2*0i> 

1 

58 

0 

53 

2 *25 

2 

28 

1 

21 

1*68 

2 

33 

1 

24 

1 *65 j 

2 

34 


Particles 
per c.c. 

Time. 

Particles 
per c.c. 


li. m. 


1 *08 X 10® 

2 47 

0 *88 X 1U« 

1*42 

2 

49 

0*77 

1*81 

2 51 

0*69 

1*69 

4 

7 

0*60 

0*91 

4 

10 

0*48 

0-81 

0*92 

4 

10 

0*56 


Zinc Oxide Cloud.—Microbalance Curve. 


Time. 

1 

Weight (mgrm. per litre). 

j Time. 

Weight (mgrm. per liti 

h. m. 


h. 

m. 


0 10 

0-0172 

2 

46 

0-0124 

0 .35 

0 0187 

4 

28 

0-0081 

1 8 

0 0171 

4 

36 

0-0079 

1 88 

0 -0141 

4 

50 

0-0076 

2 11 

o-om 





The graphs of those experimental values are shown in figs. 3 and 4 (a). In 
calculating the average mass per particle, the smoothed values for weight and 
number were taken from the curves at corresponding times, and the results 
are tabulated below:— 


Table showing the Average Weighty of a Particle at different Periods. 


Time. 

1 

Average weight per particle, j 

1 

Time. 

Average weight per particle, 

grm. 1 

grm. 

j 

h. m. 

1 

h. m. 


0 4 

8-62x 10-'“ 

3 0 

15 *1 X 10~*^ 

0 30 

6-60 

3 30 

16*4 

1 0 

8-37 

4 0 

16-9 

1 30 

9-82 

4 30 

16 *9 

2 0 

11-7 

6 0 

16*8 

2 80 

18-0 




When these figures are graphed the curve in fig. 4 (b) is obtained, which 
demonstrates the growth of the particle up to about 4 hours from the time of 
dispersal of the cloud. The average mass then becomes constant, at a value 
which is about 4*7 times its initial mass. 

If the assumption is made that the particles are compact spheres of density 
6*6 (the density of zinc oxide in bulk), the average radius can be evaluated. 
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It has been shown, however, that even the smallest particles consist in all 
probability of agj/regates, so that the radii calculated give only a rough 
measure of the true size. 

If we take the particles of smallest average mass, i.c., 3*6 x 10”^® grm., the 


Z/yVe OX/D£ ClOl/D X/P, 



Fig. 3. 

corresponding radius is 5*4 x 10 “** cm., or 54/i/i. About bO seems to be a 
usual value in the initial stages of many gaseous dispersoids, and we have 
obtained it with many different substances. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that this is an average value and that there are many smaller particles 
present. 

We have made a number of experiments to find what the radius of the 
smallest particle is which is visible in our ultra-microscope. It is not difficult 
when working with the arc to produce oxide clouds of varying degree of 
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(lisjwsion by changing tho diuatioii of the discharge and the velocity of 
mixing. It has also been found possible to remove by electrical methods the 



Fig. 4. 


larger particles in a cloud and them determine the mass of those that remain. 
We have succeeded in this way in obtaining cadmium oxide dispersoids 
consisting of particles of radius 21 fifi, or 2*1 x lO*"® cm.,and on one occasion of 
15 fifiy or 1*5 X 10”® cm. Since these are average values there is little doubt 
that particles as small as 10/z/x, or 1*0x10"® cm., are clearly visible—the 
same order of magnitude as the particles in a fine gold hydrosol. As might 
bo expected from the type of ultra-microscope necessary for this class of work, 
we have not been able to reach the same limit of visibility as Zsigmondy has 
attained with metallic hydrosols; for using his latest type of instrument, he 
has found it possible to count particles of as small a radius as 3 fifi, or 
0*3 X 10"® cm. 

Returning to the micro-balanco curves in figs. 2 and 4(^), they all exhibit one 
remarkable feature which was quite unexpected. The weight concentration 
increases in nearly all cases during the early stages of a cloud, when the 
number of particles is diminishing rapidly and all the curves show a well* 
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defined inaximiiin. It would not have been surprising it* the weight had 
remained constant during the period of quick change, for that would have 
indicated that the fall in particulate nurnbor was due to aggregation or 
coalescence. That the weight should rise initially can only mean that the 
dispersoid contains at the start either (a) molecularly disperse substance, which 
is condensing around the particles present, or (h) large numbers of amicroiis, 
invisible in the ultva-microsco}^)e, which pass tlirough the filter. These 
amicroiis would in time either coalesces to form visible and filtrable aggregates 
or they would attach tliomselves to tlie largoi- particles and so cause an increase 
in weight of the dispersoid caught. Now a glance at the diagram shows 
that this increase in weight continues from MO to GO minutes after the cloud 
has been dispersed, and it is difficult to believe that such a high degree of 
supersaturation as this would involve can exist for so long in presence of the 
cloud itself, which contains upwards of 1 x 10‘‘ particles per cubic centimetre 
to act as centres of condensation. Again, molecules so far below their con¬ 
densing temperature would almost certainly stick to any surface they hit (8) 
and would in all probability condense in passing through the micro-filter. 
Amicrons, on the other hand, might be expected to penetrate the filtei’S, 
especially when the difficulty of catching the finer visible particles is recalled. 

Apart from the micro-balance curves, direct evidence of the presence of 
amicroBcopic or molecular matter has been obtained by filtering the dispersoid 
in its early stages and examining the medium from time l-o time. To do this 
either the micro-filters themselves were used, or a larger filter of the same 
type, and immediately after dispersal a few litres of tlie cloud were filtered 
into a clean dry flask containing dust-free air, or in some of our recent 
experiments, into an evacuated carboy, care being taken dining the process 
to maintain tlio fall of pressure across the filter at a normal value. When 
filtering into the empty carboy, this was accomplished by the adjustment 
of a screw-down needle-valve. In all cases a positive result was obtained, 
and the filtered air, either optically empty at first or containing i*elatively 
few ulti'a-microns, was seen to become full of visible particles after a 
period which varied from 30 minutes to 2 hours. By counting the particles 
it is possible to measure the rate at which they gri w. A fuller study of 
this interesting phenomenon is being undertaken and will form the subject 
of a third paper. It is probable that what is takijjg place among the 
amicroscopic particles is similar to, if not identical with, the changes 
among the visible particles during the unstable |)eriod. 

Now if we assume the invisible portion of the cloud to be particulate and 
not molecular, which for reasons just stated is a very probable assumption 
then it is possible to get a rough idea of the number of the amicrons 
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Taking tho observed rise in the micro-balance curve for zinc oxide (fig. 2), 
0 008 mgriii. per litre, and supposing that the average radius of the 
ainicron is 6 x 10”*" cm., a value slightly below tho limiting size visible in 
our instrument, 10x10“^ cm., the number per cubic centimetre must 
be 1*6 X10* Even if we suppose the radius to be 10 x 10*“^ cm. the 
niunber per cubic centimetre comes out to 3*4 x 10*. 

It is hence clear that if amicrons are present at all they must far out¬ 
number tho ultra-microns, and the behaviour of these systems, in general, 
may be influenced largely by the presence of this invisible material. 

Having shown that this method of finding the average mass is a reliable 
one, it seemed desirable to attempt a more quantitative study of the process 
of aggregation to discover whether the formation of complexes proceeded 
approximately at tho same rate as the disappearance of the particles. The 
idea was that if tho average number of particles per complex could be 
estimated, then the product of the degree of complexity and the particulate 
number should be constant throughout the life of the dispersoid. Tliis 
procedure cannot be expected to give a result unless allowance is made 
for tho number of particles caught on the walls and floor of the chamber 
during the period of the experiment. Tlie fall in weight concentration 
determined by the micro-balance furnishes, however, a measure of this 
and enables tlie calculation to bo made. The actual method was as 
follows:— 

To find the average degree of complexity eight carefully polished glass 
slides were exposed successively, for 30 minutes each, to a zinc oxide 
cloud of an initial concentration of about 20 mgrm. per cubic metre. 


Zinc Oxide Cloud. 


Number of slide. 

Mean (imo from 
dispersal. 

Mean number of particles 
per complex. 

1 

li. m. 

0 26 

1-20 

2 

1 

0 

1-37 

6 

1 

36 

1 ‘68 

4 

2 2 

2-00 

5 

2 

40 

2*69 

6 

a 

12 

2*70 

7 

3 

45 

3 *33 

8 

4 

17 

8-Cl 


Each slide was allowed to remain in the cloud in a horizontal position for 
30 minutes and then removed. The deposits were then examined, using 
tor illumination a strong beam of reflected light, and the relative number 
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of ono*8, two*8, three’s, etc., present on the average in a field were tabulated. 
From these observations the mean number of particles per complex was 
computed, a number which gives a measure of the average degree of 
aggregation reached by the cloud at any interval after its formation. 

These numbers are roughly approximate only. They do not give a true 
picture of the frecjuency of occurrence in the cloud of aggregates of various 
degrees of complexity, but only the sedimentation value, and from the 
structure of the particles and their aggregates it is difficult to get any idea 
of the relative rate at which they deposit. It is to be noted, too, that 
the “ singles ” are not primary particles and are almost certainly aggregates. 
Again, the presence of convection currents in the chamber probably alters the 
proportion of the various complexes. But if these errors are disregarded it is 
possible to see whether the fall in numbers is accounted for roughly by the 
formation of aggregates. 

Before, however, this can be done, we must be in a position to estimate the 
number of particles that disappear from the chamber by subsidence and 
diffusion, while the process of aggregation is proceeding. As a first approxi¬ 
mation, we can take the fall in weight of the dispersoid as a measure of this 
magnitude, and knowing what the weight would have been had there been 
no loss, multiply the observed numl)ers at any period by the ratio “ maximum 
weight recorded/weight at given period.” The numbers so obtained give an 
infinite cloud curve, that is to say, record the diminution in numbers that 
would be observed if the dimensions of the chamber were infinitely largo, so 
that no loss by subsidence or diffusion could take place. 

This calculation is obviously inapplicable to the early stages of the cloud, 
where the weight caught on tlie filter, in consequence of the growth of 
amicrons, gradually increases; but if the computation is made from the 
time when the maximum recorded weight begins to diminish, the fall in 
concentration can in many cases be taken as a measure of the number of 
particles lost by adhesion to the walls or by subsidence. 

Again, it must bo borne in mind that the fall in weiglit concentration is 
only a strict measure of the number deposited when the cloud consists either 
of even-sized particles or of particles which diffuse oi fall at the same rate. 
In these clouds this is clearly not the case, but since the disj^ersoid is 
continually being mixed by stirring and convection, this factor is probably of 
secondary importance. A further uncertainty is caused by the determina¬ 
tions of weight and number referring to one cloud, whilst those of com¬ 
plexity were made on another. 

Every precaution was taken to render the two clouds identical in character, 
and the conditions of dispersal were as nearly as possible the same. 
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(^nnidering all these sources of error, the numbers in the following Table 
are as good as could reasojiably be expected. The figures in col. 2 denote 
the particulate nuinbor at the times stated read from the curve (fig. 3), and 
those in col. 3 the corresponding weight concentrations taken from the 
micro-balanco curve (fig. 4<0. ^ol. 4 shows the particulate number for 
an infinite cloud obtained by combining the data in the two preceding 
columns. These numbers when plotted give a steeply descending curve, 
which turns and becomes nearly parallel to the time axis after a period of 
hours. The last column records the product of the particulate number 
and the degree of complexity, wliich should be constant if the changes in the 
infinite cloud are due solely to aggregation. In other words, it represents 
the number of particles per c.c. of an infinite cloud, if no aggregation takes 
place after the first half-hour. 


Time. 

1 

Particles per c.c. j 

Weight (mirrm. 
per litre). 

Number for infinite 
cloud. 

Degree of 
complexity. 

Corrected 

number. 

h. m.- 
0 80 

2 -86 * 10« 

0*0180 1 

1 2 -SB * 10* 

1*22 

8-46 

1 

0 

2 09 

0 *0176 

1 2*22 

1*41 

3*13 

1 30 

1*62 

0 *0169 

! 1 *90 

1 *70 

8*28 

2 

0 

1*24 

0 *0144 

1*60 

2*00 

3*20 

2 30 

O-Ofi 

0*0129 

1*87 

2*40 

8*29 

3 

0 

0*76 

0 *0116 

1 23 

2*79 

3*48 

3 30 

0 ’Oa 

0 *0102 

1*16 

3*16 

8*64 

4 

0 1 

0*64 

0*0091 

1*10 

3*49 

8*84 

4 »0 

0-48 

0 *0081 

1 *10 

3*74 

4*11 

5 

0 

0*44 

0 0076 

1*09 

I 

— 



It is hence clear from these results that the initial unstable period in zinc 
oxide clouds is caused, as far as the ultra-microns are concenied, by the 
process of aggregation, and this conclusion is almost certainly valid for all 
clouds of non-volatile oxides, and is most likely the determining factor also of 
the quick change in the other clouds examined. 

CoiicluHio7i, 

The results so far obtained can be summarised as follows:— 

(1) Methods of determining the number, the average mass, and the size of 
the imrticles in highly diluted disperse systems in air have been worked out. 

(2) A preliminary study of various aerosols has shown that in all the 
oases examined the smaller particles aggregate rapidly together, giving 
complexes of different structure, dei^ending on the chemical nature of the 
substance dispersed. This process explains quantitatively the observed 
disappearance in the number of particles. Aggregation rapid when the 
cloud is first formed ; ceases after a period varying from ^ to 4 hours. 
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(3) The striking fact has been discovered that all aerosols during the first 
stage of their life-history contain a relatively laige proportion of matter, 
cither in the molecular state or as amicroscopic particles. 

At this stage of the investigation a comparison of the characteristics of 
aerosols and hy<lrosols would be out of place, but a parallel might be drawn 
between the process of aggregation and the quick coagulation of a gold 
colloid on the addition of a precipitating electrolyte. In the case of the 
hydrosol neutralisation of the charge brings about coagulation, and in the 
aerosol the particles are either electrically neutral or a proportion oppositely 
charged. Moreover, our particulate number curves are similar in form to the 
coagulatiou curves obtained by Zsigmondy (D) for gold and analysed matho* 
matically by Smoluchowski (10). 

It is hoped that a stricter examination of aerosols by the methods we have 
described will explain the cause of the i)rocos8 of aggregation, and throw 
further light on this analogy. 

In conclusion, we wi.sh to say how much we owe to Prof. F. G. Donnan, 
F.R.S., for his advice and encouragement. It was due entirely to him that 
the study of aerosols was first commenced, and we are indebted to him also 
for many ideas and suggestions during the later course of tlie investigation. 

Our sincere thanks, too, are due to Prof. A. Smithells for much helpful 
criticism. 


[No/,a ,—Since writing these papers it has been found possible to apply 
Smolucliowski’s theory of coagulation to the results we have obtained. With 
a slight modification Sinoluchowski's equations reproduce the particulate 
number curves within the limits of experimental error.] 
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The Significance of the Electrode Potential. 

By Jaroslav Heyrovsky, D.Sc., 

(Communicated by Prof. F. G. Doniiaii, F.E.S. Received May 18, 1922.) 

The potential of an electrode dipping into a solution of an electrolyte is 
usually explained by the Nernst osmotic theory, as resulting from the 
interaction of the so-called solution tension of the electrode material and 
the osmotic pressure of the ions in solution; but the actual mechanism 
which takes place at the electrode during the emission of ions, and the 
physical significance of the “ solution tension " is left unexplained. In fact, 
this theory can hardly be taken as more than a formal analogy with osmotic 
phenomena, with which it shares thermodynamic treatment, and is con- 
secpiently insufficient to explain any molecular mechanism of the process by 
which the electrode becomes charged. 

The study of systems in equilibria, as ordinary reversible electrodes are, 
cannot give us an insiglit into such mechanism; this can, however, be 
obtained from the investigations of anomalous electrode potentials corre¬ 
sponding to processes tending to equilibrium. Thus the study of the 
passivity of magnesium led Kistiakowsky* to the view that the electro¬ 
chemical process, which charges the electrode, is not 

Mg->Mg++ + 2 0 

but Mg + 20H' ^ Mg(OH)a+ 20, 

the symbol 0 denoting the negative electron. 

Similarly, the potential of aluminium, as found by the writei*,f corresponds 
to the process 

A1 + 30H' ^ A1(OH)3+30. 

Further, passive electrodes, on the whole, show sensitivity towards 
hydroxyl or hydrogen ions and oxidising or reducing agents, and are 
consequently regarded as kinds of oxygen electrodes working no doubt in 
a manner similar to that indicated above. 

Thus the extraction of metallic ions from the surface of the electrode by 
means of hydroxyl ions, by which the electrode becomes charged seems to l>e 
a general primary process at any electrode in aqueous solutions. 

ReichinsteinJ assumes, from the analogous behaviour of the galvanic as 

* * ZeitBch. f. Phys. Cheui.,’ vol. 70, p. 206 (1910). 

+ ‘Trans. Cliem. Soc.,* vol. 117, p. 27 (1920>. 

I ‘ Zeitsch. Physikal. diem.,* vol. 95, p. 457. 
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well as discharge-tube electrodes, that in both primarily oxygen ions are 
adsorbed to the inotal, Unis effecting the reaction 

Me + Cr ->MeO + 2Q. 

He attempts to formulate this process thermodynamically, using several 
experimentally undeterminable constants without elucidating the nature of 
such a process or giving an explanation for the adsorption. 

However, a deeper insight into the nature of electrochemical forces 
displayed at the electrodes can be (»btained by introducing the physical 
conception of the electron affinity,* an idea which expresses in terms of the 
ionisation potentials the energy with which the valency electrons are held by 
the atoms. 

The Oi^in of the Electrode PotentuiL 

Consider an electrode consisting of a rod of metal, Me, dipping into an 
aqueous solution of its hydroxide, MeOH. At the surface of the metal, just 
as anywhere in the solution, the water molecules splitting into their con¬ 
stituent ions and rejoining, keep up a dynamic equilibrium, so that the 
ionic product Ch- x Cou^ is constant. 

When a hydroxyl ion encounters a metallic atom at the surface of tlie 
metal, it may ionise the atom and join the metallic ion, thus forming a 
molecule, MeOH, which passes into the solution, whereas the negative 
electron is left at the metallic electrode. Such a process is 

Me + OH'^MeOII + 0. 

However, as the charging proceeds in this manner, the cations in the 
proximity of the electrode are attracted and depositeil at the negatively 
charged electrode, and a constant potential is reached between the nega¬ 
tively charged electrode and the solution, at which the same number of 
atoms is continuously l)eing extracted from the metal by hydroxyl ions as is 
deposited by the electrostatic attraction at the electrode. Let us express 
the work done in this process, regarding it as a reversible extraction of 
metallic atoms and subsequent deposition of the metallic ions at the 
electrode, thus:— 

Vapourise one gramme-atom of the metal under its own vapour tension,^, 
which requires work, RT, and imagine this gramme-atom of the vapourised 
metal be brought into an ionisation chamber under the i*re8sure, p. Further, 
bring into this ionisation chamber one gramme-molecule of water vapour 
from the solution surrounding the metallic electrode and expand it to the 
pressure, p, which requires work 

RT + RTlogi)/P„^. 

* Frank and Hortz, ‘Fhys. Zeitneh.,* vol. 20, p. 132 (1919). 
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Now ioiuHo the inotallic vapour, for which process an expenditure of work 
equal to KT-fl.F is necessary, where I denotes the ionisation potential 
and F Faraday’s constant. 

Also ionise the gramme-molecule of water vapour into H’ and OH' ions, 
the work necessary to effect this being We thus have in the 

ionisation chamber ions Mo'*’, H* and OH', besides free electrons. 

Allow the Mo'*' ions to combine with the hydroxyl ions to form a 
gramme-molecule, MeOH ; hereby energy M . F -f- RT is gained. Now place 
the free electrons from the ionisation chamber into the metallic electrode by 
condensing them into the (let us say) platinum walls of the ionisation 
chamber, and by conducting them through a wire to the electrode; further, 
transfer the hydrions, as well as the molecules MeOH, from the ionisation 
chamber into the solution surrounding the metallic electrode. 

If tlie concentration of the hydrions in this solution is C,i. and that 
of the molecules MeOH is CMeoH> the latter transfer involves work 
RT log RT log Cmooh/^^ whereas to replace the electrons into the metal 

requires work — . F-f —RT log/), where <[> denotes the energy of evapora¬ 

tion of the “ electron gas ” from platinum to unit pressure, and <t> the 
Peltier’s contact effect between the platinum and the metal; this, however, 
is very small, and may be neglected. 

Before bringing the particles MeOH and H* into the solution, they must 
bo allowed to become hydrated ; this involves energy changes 

—Hmioh F—Hh- . F resp. 

Tn the solution, of course, the molecules MeOH will react with the hydrions 
according to the basicity of the hydroxide to form water and Me'*’ ions, in the 
usual way: 

MeOH-flP -^Me^-hHaO. 

During this processs, which is going on at equilibrium concentration, no work 
is done. 

The last stop is to bring one gram-cation of Me’*' ions from the solution 
back to the metallic surface, which is done in transferring the ions through 
the potential difference tt, which exists between the solution and the electrode. 
The work done here is — tt . F. 

Taking the work done by the system as positive, wo obtain the total energy 
change in this reversible process as follows :— 

nRT-hRTlog/)/PiijO4-1. F-f K|I()h . F— M . F4-RTlogCH*/p 

-|-RTlog Cmk)h/p—. F— RTlogju—H m«oh • F —Hu-. F— tt . F = 0. 

To simplify this, express the work necessary to ionise a gram-molecule of 
water vapour, Khoh-F> under the pressure p as the sum of: 
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(1) The work done in condensing the vapour from p to 

= RT log Pii,o/p- 

(2) Condenmtlion to liquid water, — IIT and ionisation into H* and OH' 
ions at equilibrium (work = 0). 

(3) Transfer of dehydrated ions to the pressure^, which is 

Hh* • l^ -hHoH • P 4-RT log p/C n- + RT logp/Cou'* 

Substituting the sum of (1), (2), (3), for Khoii- K vve obtain 

TT = K-KT/r logp-fl-M + RT/F log CMoOn/CW-IlMeOH, 
putting all the toi ms, which do not vary with the nature of the metal, into 
the constant K. 

Further, applying the law of mass-action to the basic splitting of the 
hydroxide MeOH, we havt? CM>n70M«oii = , where Kb is the basic 

constant. 

Considering that the energy of liydration, Hmioii, which represents the 
energy change from vacuum to the acpieous solution, can vary hut little for 
the different hydroxide* molceulea, wc obtain as the final result the formula (1): 

TT « K~RT/F logP4.I-M--RT/F log K +RT/F log Cmc. (1) 

This formula (1) includes all factors which intluence the potential existing 
between the aqueous solution and the metallic electrodes 

This potential is known to become less negative (more positive) if the 
vapour tension jt of the metal be decreased (c.r/., by the addition of some 
solute) ; further, in general, all metals with a small ionisation potential I 
the alkali metals) have a very negative electrolytic potential; from these 
again those which form very compact molecules, i.r., liave a large value of M 
(e.g,, lithium), show the most negative value of potential; it is, further, 
familiar that tlie constant Kg of basic splitting is connected with the electro¬ 
lytic potential inasmuch as a large negative value of the potential means 
strong basigenitj proixnticis. 

Whilst the last term expresses the dependence of the potential on the con¬ 
centration of ions as in the Nernst's formula, all the otlier terms summarised 
denote what is called in Nernst's osmotic tlieory the “ solution tension,” 
showing how complicated is the physical interpretation of this expression. 
From this we can understand why the electrolytic potentials are no simple 
function in the periodic system, although the ionisation potentials show great 
regularities in this respect. 


♦ Le Blanc (‘Abhandl. d. Hnnseii Ges.,* No. .3, p. 72) finds indeed that liydration 
slackeuR the deposition of the metal, />., makes the ix>tential more negative. 
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Th4'. Order of Bajiieitm^ ami Bel'ctoff*s Pmiciplc. 

In inorganic chemistry, especially in the theory of analysis, it is of the 
greatest importance to define in some manner the basigenic character of 
metals and to deduce the basic strength of a hydroxide from some physical 
properties. The heat of oxidation, the volume of oxides, the contraction 
during oxidation, or the heat of hydration of oxides, were proposed as a 
measure of basicities of oxides; however, none proved to be exact. 

Abegg and Bodlander, in their theory of electro-attinity, suggested that the 
electrolytic potential might be a measure of the basic strength of the 
metal, but, as several exceptions show,* this idea cannot be regarded as 
quite correct. In general, Abegg expected the basigenity of a metal to 
depend on the position of the metal in the series of the electrolytic 
potentials, and, consequently, to vary according to the affinity for oxygen. 
However, from the rescarclu^s of the Kussian chemist, N. N. Beketoff,t on 
alkalies and alkaline earths, we can clearly see that alkalinity (or 
basigenity of the metal) has little to do with the affinity for oxygen, 
which manifests itself in the stability of oxide.'' 

Beketoff drew attention to the fact that the determining factor in the 
stability of a compound is the ratio of masses of combining atoms, in that a 
compound consisting of equally heavy equivalents of metal and metalloid is 
the most stable one; in other words, that its elements possess the greatest 
affinity for each other. Thus the oxides of heavy metals, rubidium, ceesium, 
barium—according to Abegg, the most ‘‘ positive "—are easily reduced by 
metallic aluminium, its equivalent (=9) being nearest to that of oxygen 
(= 8). For chlorides the stability is again difierent, the metals with equiva¬ 
lents nearest to that of chlorine being very stable and most difficult to 
reduce, etc. This iniliienco of mass ratio upon the stability of compounds 
appears to bo quite general, and may be called the BeketofTs principle] it 
seems, however, to apply to compounds now termed‘‘iouogenic," possessing 
intramolecular ionisation, and being strong electrolytes. For such compounds 
wo may express the chemical affinity, A, of the metal to the metalloid by 
means of electron-affinities as 

A = E-r-|-M.t 

* the extreme value of the lithium potential, although lithium is the least 
positive of alkali metals; or the thallous potential, which is very near to that of 
hydrogen, in spite of the great basicity of the thallous hydroxide (c/. Heyrovsky 
‘Trans. Chem. Soc.,* vol. 117, p. 1024, 1920). 

t ‘ J. Russ. Chem. Soc.,* vol. 20, p. 525 (1888) ; see Mourn. Chem. Soc. Abst.,* vol. 56, 
p. 332 (1889). 

t In a similar way to Born’s (‘ Verh. Deutsch. Phys. Ges.,* vol. 21, p. 19). 
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Here E denotes the electron-aftinity of the metalloid atom to the electron, 
V the work necessary to ionise tlie metal, M the work necessary to ionise 
the molecule into its ions in the gaseous state. The quantity [' differs from 
the ionisation potential of the single atoms by KT/F logjt?, where 2 ? denotes 
the tension of the metal. 

Thus A = E + M -1 -f KT/ F log p. 

Let us now return to formula (1) to substitute for the terms 

I-M-KT/F log/; 

the quantity E—A. Taking = I, in which case tt is the “ electrolytic 
potential ** (denoted by E.P.), we have 

-KT/F log K„ = tt + A-E-K. (2) 

Since Kb denotes the constant of the basic splitting of tlie hydroxide of 
the metal, this formula gives us a connection between the? E.P. and the 
basigenity of the metal. 

Consider now this relation for a scries of metals, in order to obUiin a simple 
approximate expi*e88ion for their basigetiities, which would assign a higher 
significance to the E.P., hitherto but of little theoi'etical significance. 

At absolute zero, whore no thermal agitations interfere in the stability of 
the molecule, the work M can be regarded as being purely electrostatic, viz., 
as the work necessary to remove the negatively charged particle (the anion) 
from the periphery of the metallic ion. Let this work be equal to the ionisa¬ 
tion potential, 1; then, according to the above equation, we obtain for 
absolute zero that 

Ao = E, 

which is in agreement with experimental results* and theoretical deductions.f 

For higher temperatures the thermal motion decreases the stability of an 
ionogenic molecule. Assume that this instability depends on the mass of the 
ions, so that the affinities A of metals to the same metalloid decrease, to bo in 
agreement with the mentioned Beketoff's principle, with temperature in such 
a way that 

A = E-A:Tlogm4-A;'T, 

where m is the mass of the variable cation. Substituting now for A—E into 
the formula (2), we obtain finally for the basicity, B, of the hydroxide of a 
metal an approximate formula: 

-B = -RT/FlogKB= 7r-*Tlog/a-piT-K. 

♦ Foote and Mohler, Mourn. Aiuer. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 42, p. 1832. 
t Born, * Verh. Deutseb. Phys. Ges.,* vol. 21, p. 685. 

VOL. CII. — A. 2 U 
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In the following Table values of B are calculated from the known E.P. and 
the equivalent weights of the metals, the value of kT having been chosen 
empirically as 1‘7 (at the room temperature). 


The Order of Baaigenities, B, of: 


(1) The Monovalent Metals. 


Metal. 

E.P. 

« + K = 1-7 

Rb 

-2 03 i 

6-21 

K 

-2-92 i 

6 03 

Na 

-2-71 1 

6 03 

i-i 

-8-02 

4-46 

Tii 

-0-.S2 1 

4 25 

Ag 

+ 0 -80 1 


Cu 

+ 0-52 

2-55 

Au^ 

I +1*6 1 

' 

2-4 

(2) The Divalent Metals, 

Metal. 1 

E.P. 

B + K'-1*7/2 log,o"»~F>.P. 

Ca 

— 2*6 

6*8 

Pb“ ! 

-0-12 

4*06 

Mg 

i -1‘7 

4*0 

Mn“ 

1 -l-o 

3*96 

Cd 

-0*40 

3*89 

Zn 

1 -0-70 

3-84 

Sn" 

-O’JO 

3*63 

Pe“ 

-0-48 

3*40 

Hg“ 

+ 0-8(i 

3*05 

Cu" 

+ 0 '34 

2-72 


The E.P. values arc taken from the * Abhandl. d. Bunsen Ges.,* No. 5 (IDll), No. 7 (1914), 
thoBO of the alkali inetal.'^ from G. N. Lewis (* J. Amer. Chom, 8oc.,* rol. 87, p. 1898), 


It will be observed that the order of basigenitics comes out right, although 
the order of the E.P. is entirely different. 

According to formula (3), the basicity, B, increases with temperature more 
rapidly for heavy metals than for the light ones; in fact, the hydroxides of 
lighter metals of such as li, Be, Mg, Oa, do not show increase in solubility 
with temperature, whereas those of the heavy metals as Ba, Sr, K, are much 
more soluble at 100° C. than at 0° C. 

Thus it can be taken as certain, from the above considerations, and from 
experience, that th* hydroxide of a meted ia the viore basic the more negative is 
the E.P. of the metal, and the heavier is its equivalent weight. 
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The Mechaniwi of some Electrode Potm^ials, 

The Process in the Cell, —Electrode processes taking place in aliort-circiiited 
cells, such as Danieirs, are easily understood, when we imagine the stream of 
electrons as passing from the more negative zinc electrode to the less 
negatively charged copper electrode. Then the dynamic equilibrium at the 
zinc surface will l)e disturbed, and consequently the rate of Zn'*^'*' cations 
deposition will be slackened; as, however, tlie charging process proceeds 
with unaltered velocity, prevailing dissolution of the metal results. At the 
copper electrode, on the other hand, the negative charge is increased 
owing to the accession of electrons from zinc, and hence more Cu cations 
are attracted tlian at the equilibrium potential; consequently more copper is 
deposited than passes into solution. 

Exactly the same happens if electrons are added or removed from electrodes 
externally, i,t., by cathodic or anodic polarisation. 

Goneentration Cells, —The electrode dipping in the dilute solution of its 
cations has loss chance to deposit cations than the electrode with the con¬ 
centrated solution, whilst the negative cliarging of the metal, due to the ions 
of water, proceeds on either electrode with equal velocity; consequently, the 
dilute electrode maintains a more negative potential than the more con¬ 
centrated one. 

Electro-deposition, —The mechanism of electro-deposition of nobler metals 
from their salt solutions by immersion of a baser metal, for instance, the 
deposition of copper on metallic iron, can be explained as follows:—On any 
metal—as it always gets negatively charged—any of the cations present 
in solution are being deposited. However, the atoms deposited at the 
surface of the electrode are instantly acted upon by water molecules, 
which action brings the deposited ions back into the solution, preferentially 
those of very positive metals, according to the free energies involved in this 
interaction. Tl)e less positive then remain. 

Ovei'-voltnge and the Hydrogen Potential. —From this point of view also the 
phenomenon of hydrogen over-voltage and other over-voltages might be 
elucidated. Since any cations existing in the surface layer arc continually 
being deposited at the electrode, hydrogen ions also must be readily discharged 
from acid solutions as hydrogen atoms. However, the extraction of H atoms 
from the electrode to the solution proceeds with great ease, the energy of the 
process 

H + OH' ^ HOH+Q 

being larger than in the case of the most positive metals; this corre¬ 
sponds to a very highly negative potential of a monatomic hydrogen electrode. 
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(Jonsequeiitly, we cannot get a steady deposition of hydrogen atoms—if their 
nnion to molecules proceeds comparatively slowly—unless a much more 
negative potential than the hydrogen zero is attained. The matter is, however, 
quite different if the surface of the electrode material is capable of at least a 
partial absorption of the atomic hydrogen. Then, owing to this activity— 
which we may call affinity of the electrode for hydrogen atoms—some of the 
deposited atoms of hydrogen are being drawn inside the surface, so that they 
can unite before they are extracted back to the solution and a steady evolution 
of the gas follows. In fact, tlie potential of tlie standard hydrogen electrode, 
regarded as a potential of atomic hydrogen, corresponds to very few atoms 
formed by the dissociation of molecules, the actual potential at which 
hydrogen atoms would be stable at the electrode being about as negative 
as that of most “ positive ** metals.* This position of atomic hydrogen in 
the electro-potential series is by no means discordant with the above rule of 
basigenity, if we consider the small equivalent weight of hydrogen. 

Metalloid Electrode rotentials. 

So far, the action of water upon metals only was considered as giving rise 
to the negative charge on the metal and to metallic ions in the solution. 
Such a union, however, between the hydroxyl ions of the solvent and atoms 
of the electrode is less probable in the ease of electrodes consisting of non- 
metals, like chlorine, and is quite out of (piestiou for fluorine. Here, however, 
the other constituent of water, that is the hydrioii, is apt to join the fluorine 
aU)m. The process in which fluorine atoms part from the electrode, leaving 
it charged, will be: firstly, associo.tion of fluorine atoms with the fi’ee 
electrons of the metallic electrode to negatively charged particles:— 

Q-f-F F' (in the metal). 

Then the action of water at the surface of the electrode : 

F' + HOH-^ FIX-h OH' 
and finally the dissociation : 

FH^F'-f-ir 

the total process being : 

(3+F F' (in the solution). 

Such an electrode can thus acquire only a positive charge, provided that 
the metalloid possesses sufficient negative electron affinity in order to 
furnish the requisite negatively charged ions in the metal. For a chlorine 
electrode, however, both processes, shortly written as 

Cl+OH' > CIOH+O 

and C1+H+-^HC1+© 

* Cf, Benett and TIiompHun, 'Zeitach. f. Eloctrochein.,’ vol. 22, p. 233 (1916). 
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are possible. The resulting potential of the clilorino electrode might be 
either positive or negative, aoeordiug to ionic concentrations. The other 
metalloids have smaller negative electron affinities, so that the prevailing 
process will be simply such as is the case of metals, for instance, 

I + [OH + Q, 

charging the electrode negatively. 

It might be thought—tliis being the electrode process—that iodine would 
not be liberated at the anode, iodine atoms being rather sent into solution. 
However, if lOH enters the solution of an iodide, it at once reacts to form 
molecular iodine which deposits at the electrode; the total charge at this 
electrode (anode), corresponding to the passage of one Faraday, is then an 
increase of one equivalent of iodine, as is actually observed. 

The different oxidation stages and uncertainties about electron affinities 
concerning metalloids render any quantitative calculations here impossible. 

Electrode Processes in Non^aqueons Solvents, 

The potential of an electrode dipping into a non-aqueous solvent can bo 
regarded as being formed similarly to the manner in which aqueous 
electrodes become charged, for instance, in alcohols as being 

Me + EOH ^ MeOH + rv+ + Q 
MeOH ->Me +()ir 
R-^ + OH' ->KOH 

total: Me Me'*' + Q’ 

or, in an amine, the MHa' ion, taking the rOle of the hydroxyl ion. 

The electrolytic potential in .sucli solvents becomes, then, according to the 
formula (1), 

E.P. = ~RT/Flog/) + I-M'-RT/FlogKMeR--nMeR-hK', 
which differs from the aqueous electrolytic potential in the term M', 
depending on the structure of the molecule, as well as in all following 
terms, which also depend on the dissociating power of the solvent. 

This formula shows clearly that the electrolytic potciitial in non-aqueous 
solvents must differ from those in aqueous solutions; even their order might 
be different if the solvent give rise to ions other than hydroxyls. In some 
non-conducting and non-ionisable solvents there might be even no charge 
formed on the electrode. The experimental observations on potentiahs in 
non-aqueous solvents are, however, not sufficiently accurate to allow any 
quantitative interpretation. 


2 U 2 
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The Ahtiolnfe Electrode Poteiitiah, 

The charge acquired, according to tlie explanation put forward above, by any 
metal in a(pieous Sfdution always slionld be negative. Thus even electrodes of 
noble metals, such as silvtu* or mercury, acquire a negative charge, owing to the 
action of water mohicules. In the case of gold or platinum the value of the E.P. 
is uncertain, as these electrodes, which are irreversible with respect to their ions 
in solution, ai’e rather apt to act as gaseous electrodes.* The least negative (or 
most positive) electrolytic potential exactly reversible is that of silver in a very 
concentrated solution of its ions, wliich is about 0*8 volt more positive (or less 
negative) than the hydrogen zero potential. On the other hand, the fluorine 
electrode, as was pointed out above, must be already positively charged, and, 
as its potential is nearly by 2 volts more positive than the hydrogen zero, the 
absolute zero potential must bo somewhere between that of silver and fluorine, 
and most probably between silver and chlorine. 

This is conflicting with the view still widely acceptetl, that the change of 
sign, the absolute zero potential occurs at —0*28 volt, a value which was 
derived from electro-capillary phenomena. Tliere is, however, no evidence 
which would show that this change of sign actually does occur, as it will ho 
seen from the following consideration; There are two methods which lead to 
coinciding values of the "‘absolute potentials,*' that is, the determination of 
the potential at which “ surface ** tension (correctly interfacial tension) of 
jx)lari8cd mercury is maximal, and, further, the measurement of the steady 
potential acquired by a drop[)ing mercury electrode. But the second way is 
really identical with the first method, only here the mercury gets charged on 
spreading its surface in the electrolyte instead of being polarised externally ; 
it follows necessarily from the thermodynamic principle of I^e Chatelier- 
Braun, that if we form a mercury surface by applying external pressure upon 
the mercury, and if an electric charge is hereby acquired, the electric effect 
must be such as to increase the interfacial tension between the mercury and 
the solution, in order to oppose the growth of the surface of the mercury. 
Consequently, every sufticiently (piickly dropping mercury electrode must 
automatically charge itself to the potential at which its interfacial tension in 
the solution is a maximum. This, of course, must coincide with the potential 
of maximal interfacial tension, to which in the same solution stationary 
mercury must be polarised, as it is well known from experience.f 

The mercury at the maximum of interfacial tension might be charged to 
any potential, and indeed there are large differenc es of potential observed in 

* Their colloidal particles are charged negatively. 

t The same applies to OhristiaBsen’s “moving drop’^ phenomena (‘Ann. d. Phys.,* 
vol. 12, p. 1072 (1903)). 
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cases when mercury drops into diHbrent solutions, although they should 
be all at absolute zero according to the Lippiriaiui-Heludioltz theory. 
This erroneous point of view is due to disregarding tlio most important 
fact, that the interfacial tension is measured and not the surface tension of 
mercury. 

For the interfacial tension (71,2) l)etween mercury and the solution the 
following relation holds :— 

71 , a = 7 H- 72 -— 2 A* (4) 

where 71 is the surface tension of mercury and 72 the surface tension of the 
aqueous layer, A denoting adhesion lietwcen mercury and solution. All these 
terms change with the polarisation (tt), and conse(juently, instead of the 
Lippmann-Helmholtz equation: 

71 = —+ 

we shall have, in the simplest case, assuming that 72 changes with polarisation 
similarly as 71, 

71,a = — CV3-f |/(7r)<f7r-f /c (5) 

where/( tt) = ^ZA/^/tt represents the change of adhesion with polarisation. 

It is also evident from the formula ( 4 ) that substances affecting the surface 
tension of water must produce changes of the intorfacial tension, and hence 
give different values for the ITernst-Ostwald zero potential. 

In recent papers published on the electro-cai)illarity of mercuryf tliis 
problem is being attacked from the view-point of the relationship as given 
in ( 4 ), although already, in 1903 , KuceraJ thoroughly discussed 1-he important 
rdle of adhesion Jind the surface tension of solution dLsplayed in these 
phenomena. 

It is, however, still assumed that near the maximum of the electro¬ 
capillary parabola the sign on mercury changes. This assumption is based 
upon the concordant values of zero potentials and the nearly ideal shape of 
the parabolas, if substances influencing surface tension are absent. However, 
relation (6) shows that in such cases wo might expect parabolas giving 
coincident values of potentials corresponding to the maximum if /(tt) is a 
constant or a linear function of tt. Then dyldir = AV+A, which gives for 
the maximum condition of interfacial tension equation tt =— k/k\ with a 
potential different from zero. 

It may be added that, although much attention was paid at one time to 
the exact determination of the absolute zero, which was believed to bo 

* Yolkinann, * Wied. Ann./ vol. 16, p. 321 (1882). 

t Kritger and Krumreich, ‘Zeitacli. f. El«ctrochem./ vol. 19, p. 617 (1913); Oouy, 
'Ann. de Phys./ vol. 9, p. 129 (1917) ; Frumkin, ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 40, p. 363 (1920). 

Ann. der Phys.,* vol. 11, p. 529, 
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at —0*56 volt, from the potential of a standard calomel electrode, yet this 
idea has proved tlieoretically altogether fruitless. 

My thanks are due to Prof. B. Hrauner for directing my attention to the 
works of P>eketoff‘. 

Summm'y. 

Evidence is ailduced that the process by which a metallic electrode, 
dipping into an a(|ueons solution, becomes oharge<l is 

Me-fOH' ->MeOH + 0* 

Tlie value of the electrode potential is deduced by means of the electronic 
conc.e})tion of chemical (iombination, and a formula is obtained which 
expresses the electrolytic potential in terms of the ionisation potential and 
the basigenity of the metal. ^ 

The influence of the equivalent weiglit of a metal upon the basicity of its 
oxide is discussed. 

Various electrode processes are explained from the above view-point. 

The absolute zero potential value derived from the electrocapillary 
phenomena is shown to be illusory, and the probable potential, at which the 
change of sign takes place, is indicated. 


The Effect of Long Grinding on Quartz [Silver Sa7id\ 

By Uames 0. Kay, M.Sc. 

(Communicated by Dr. M. W. Travers, F.K.8. Received August 11, 1922 .) 

It has been shown* from determinations of the heats of solution that when 
silver sand is subjected to grinding for a long time in a mechanically operated 
agate mortar, it partially loses its crystalline structure and is converted into 
the vitreous state. The value of the molecular heat of solution of quartz 
(silver sand), after grinding for 15 hours, was found to be 2*17 kgrm.-calories 
higher than that obtained for material which had not been subject to 
grinding. The difference between the molecular heats of solution of quartz 
and vitreous silica is 6*95 kgrm.-calories, so that 31*2 per cent, of the 
material is converted into the vitreous state by 15 hours* grinding. In the 
course of the discussion on the paper, it was suggested that, as there was a 

* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,' A, vol. 101, p. 509 (1922). 
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cousidorable difference between the densities of quartz and silica glass, the 
measurement of the densities of the ground and unground materials ought 
to show a difference, if any considerable change from the crystalline to the 
vitreous state really took place. The following experiments were undertaken 
in order to settle this point. 

In the preliminary experiments, it was found that consistent results could 
not be obtained in the case of the ground silver 
sand, when water was used as the liipiid for 
determining the volume of the material. Con¬ 
siderable difficulty was also experienced in 
removing the adhering air when attempt was 
made to determine the density in the usual way 
with a specific gravity bottle. The following 
method, which was finally adoptetl for determina¬ 
tion of the densities, gave fairly good results: 

A small bulb of about 10 c.c. capacity was blown 
at the end of a short capillary tube, the internal 
diameter of which was about 0*6 mm. The bulb 
was steamed out for nearly 20 minutes, and then 
heated at 300^ for 24 hours so as to eliminate 
contraction of the glass. The capacity of the bulb 
was determined by filling it up with water. The 
liquid used for determining the volume of the 
materials was carbon tetrachloride, which had 
been re-distilled after digesting with calcium chloride for a long time. All 
the densities were determined at the air temperature 16°-17‘6® C. The 
following values were obtained for the density of carbon tetrachloride:— 


(1) . 1*597-| 

(2) . 1*601 iMoan, 1*699 

(3) . 1-599 J 



For determining the densities, the same sample of materials which had 
been employed for the measurements of the heats of solution {loc. dL) was 
again dried at 150^ C. The apparatus employed was a modified form of that 
described by Wade and Merriman,* and is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. Carbon tetrachloride, contained in the vessel A, was boiled under 
reduced pressure, and, after cooling, allowed to run into the evacuated 
bulb F, which contained a weighed quantity of the material. The tubes B 


* ‘Jour. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. 101, p. 2430 (1012). 
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and E aerved for connection with a Tdpler pump. The results obtained are 
tabulated below, densities being referred to water at 4° C.:— 


Subsfcunce. 

Density. 

Mean. 

Silver Band (unground) . 

Z-SSHI 

1 


2*640 y 

2-638 


2 •637 j 


Silver Band (ground for 15 hours) 

2*630) 



2 *626 y 

2*628 


2 -628 J 


Silica glass (crushed) . 

2*208) 



2-206 y 

2*208 


2 *210 J 



The above results clearly indicate that a considerable amount of the 
crystalline material is converted into the vitreous condition on grinding. 
The difference Iwtween the densities of silver sand (unground) and silica 
glass is 0‘43, and of silver sand unground and silver sand which has been 
ground for 15 hours is O il. Thus, from the consideration of the change of 
density from the unground to the ground silver sand, 257 per cent, of the 
material is converted into the vitreous state. This value is of the same 
order of magnitude as obtained from the determinations of the molecular 
heats of solution in hydrofluoric acid. As the gromid material must be 
under a strain, a closer agreement between the two values cannot possibly be 
expected. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that Brown, Cook and Warner,* 
who have studied the effect of grinding on the apparent density of lead 
oxides, have observed a similar diminution in the density of crystalline lead 
oxide by grinding. The decrease of density is, however, not shown by 
amorphous lead oxide. 

Sum7nary. 

It is found that, when quartz (silver sand) is ground for a long time, the 
density of the ground substance is lower than the one which has not been 
subjected to grinding. The fall of density shows that as much as 267 per 
cent, of the material is converted from the crystalline to the vitreous 
condition. This value agrees fairly with that arrived at from the determina¬ 
tion of the molecular heats of solution. 

Finally, I wish to express my thanks to Dr. M. W. Travers, F.li.S., and 
Prof. F. G. Donnan, F.RS., for the interest they have taken in this work. 


* 'Jour. Physical Chemistry,’ vol. 26, p. 480 (1922). 
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Bakerian Lecture : The Distortion of an Aluminium Crystal 

during a Tensile Test. 

By G. I. Tayloii, F.K.S., and C. F. Elam. 

(Received December 16, 1922,—Lecture delivered February 22, 1923.) 

The work described in tlie following pages was inspired by a paper in which 
Prof. Carpenter^ and Miss Elam described the result of applying tensile tests 
to specimens of aluminium which had been treated in such a way that they 
appeared to turn into single crystals. The resulting distortions of the test 
pieces were very remarkable and clearly suggested that the crystal axes were 
not orientated in the same direction in diflbrent specimens. The uniformity 
of the distortion in different ])arts of the same specimen made it seem likely 
that it would be a straightforward, thougli possibly laborious, matter to 
determine the relationship between the orientation of the axes and the 
distortion produced in a tensile test. And it seemed possible that by 
examining a number of specimens some general results might be obtained 
about the forces necessary to produce distortions of this type. 

On discussing the matter with Prof. Carpenter atid Miss Elam it was found 
that it would not be possible to determine the distortion from the measure¬ 
ments they had already made. Moreover, no measurements of the orienta¬ 
tion of the crystal axes had been made, though Sir W. Bragg had made a few 
observations indicating that the material retained its crystalline character 
after it had been distorted. Under these circumstances, it was decided to 
carry out a test, making all the necessary measurements at various stages 
during the extension of a specimen. 

Before describing the test, however, it is necessary to refer to the work of 
previous experimenters on the subject. 

Previoits Worlc.\ 

When a metal is strained beyond the elastic limit a microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the surfaces of crystals in it frequently shows the existence of lines 
known as slip bands. These bands Iiave been shown to consist of small 
steps, and the conclusion is naturally drawn that there are planes inside the 
crystal, presumably crystal planes, on which slipping takes place. The bands 
would then mark the intersection of the face of the specimen with these 
crystal planes. 

* These ‘Proceedings,* vol. 100 (No. A 704, December, 1921). 

+ See Note added at end of Paper. 

VOL. CII. — A. 2 X 
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Up to the present, however, the evidence on slipping is purely qualitative. 
It has not been shown that the deformation of a metallic crystal when the 
material is strained is such as could be produced by slipping, nor has the 
relationship between the crystal axes and the slip planes been determined. 

A number of experiments have l)een made on the direction of the crystal 
axes in drawn wires, and certain conclusions have been reached by Polanyi* in 
regard to the orientation of the crystal axes with respect to the axis of the 
wire, liefereiices are given in Polanyi's paper. 

General Dcscriptum of Test, 

Before the teat contemplated could be carried out, it was necessary to enlist 
the help of an expert in crystal analysis by X-mys. Fortunately, Dr. Alex 
Miiller took up the woik and succeeded in devising a satisfactory method of 
determining the orientation of the crystal axes. This method and some of 
his results will bo described elsewhere. 

The results of his and Miss Elam's X-ray analysis of the specimen with 
which the present work is concerned are given in Table V. 

Most of the specimens with which Prof. Carpenter and Miss Elam's 
experiments had been carried out were flat strips, about ^ inch thick x I inch 
broad. These strips were unsuitable for the present purpose, partly because 
of the difficulty of making accurate measurements on the narrow faces and 
partly because they were so broad in comparison with their length that it 
was not possible to make sure of getting an evenly stretched parallel piece in 
the middle. 

Specimens could be produced with circular, but not with square sections. 
On the other hand, there seemed to be no very simple way of making on a 
round speciment the measurements which are necessary for calculating its 
distortion. For this reason, therefore, a round specimen was machined down 
till its section was square. Its dimensions were then approximately 
1*0 X 1*0 X 20*0 cm. Each face was marked by a scratch parallel to the length 
of the specimen or axis, as it will be called, and by cross scratches. The 
appearance of the specimens so marked is shown in fig. 1. The faces were 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, so that when the specimen was placed upright in the 
testing machine, the faces appeared in this order when the observer moved 
round the machine in an anti-clockwise direction. Fig. 1 represents the 
specimen lying with its top end to the right. 

At each successive stage of the test the extension between each pair of 
cross marks was measured on each face. The ratio of the length at any stage 

* Polanyi, ^ Die Naturwissennehaften,’ April, 192ii. 
f This difficulty has now been overcome. 
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to the initial length will be denoted by the symbol €. At the same time the 
angles l)etweeQ these cross scratches and the longitudinal scratch were 
measured in each case. These will bo denoted by ^ on face 1 and 7 on face 4. 



Fio. 1.—Scheme for marking and moasuring specimen. 


The thickness of the specimen between pairs of opposite faces, fis and ^ 34 , and 
the angles, X, between neighbouring faces were also measured. These 
measurements are sutficient to determine the nature of the distortion. The 
scheme is illustrated in fig. 1 . 

Methods of MedsuremeiU, 

The measurements of extension were made with a reading microscope, and 
the measurements of thickness between opposite faces with a micrometer. 
The angles between the cross lines and the axis of the specimen were 
measured with a crystallographer’s microscope, with rotating eyepiece, con¬ 
taining cross wires, which was kindly lent us by Mr. A. Hutchinson, F.RS. 
The angles between the faces were measured by sticking small pieces of 
cover-slip glass to them with gum, setting the specimen upright in a gonio¬ 
meter, and observing the reflection in the glass of a distant source of light. 

Degi'ee of UnifoTTriity of MeamreTtimis, 

If the distortion of the specimen had been uniform throughout its entire 
volume, and if the section had been accurately rectangular to begin with, the 
angles of the cross scratches measured on pairs of opposite faces would have 
been the same, the extensions measured on all four faces would have been 
the same, and the angles between any pair of faces would have been the same 
AS that between the opposite pair. 

It turned out that near the ends of the specimen, where it was held in the 
grips of the testing memhine, the measurements were not quite the same as 
those near the middle, but that the central portion was nearly uniformly 
strained. The degree of uniformity can be judged from the figures given in 
Table I, which represent the ratio of the extended to the initial lengths 

2x2 
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in each of the five compartments into which the faces were divided by 
the six cross lines. The ratio will bo represented by the symbol €,€—1 being 
the extension. 

In Table I the figures in eacli vertical column represent the values of e for 
one of the eight stages of the test at which the specimen was measured. 
These stages correspond roughly with 5, 10, In, 20, 30, 40, 60 per cent, 
extension, and the last column represents the extension after the specimen 
had broken at 78 per cent, extension. 

Similar tables were prepared for the other measurements, but it seems 
unnecessary to print them in detail as they show a similar type of uniformity 
among the measurements taken in the central part of the specimen. 

In fig. 2 is shown a photograph of part of the specimen after it had broken. 
It will be seen that its appearance suggests that the distortion is due to 
a uniform strain at all points, except those which lie in a small region close 
to the point where tlie breakage occurred. 


f 




Fia. 2. 

Dimensions of Mean Parallele'pipcd. 

On looking at Table I it will be seen that there is a high degree of 
uniformity among the measurements of extension in the three middle com¬ 
partments on each face, especially in the earlier stages of the test. 

Similar conclusions were reached by inspection of the other measurements ; 
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Table I.—Ratio of Extended to Initial Length in each of the Five Com¬ 
partments into which each Face was Divided. 


Approximate f 

5 

10 

1 

16 1 

20 1 

o 

CO 

40 

60 

78 

extension [ 

per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 1 

per cent.' 

per cent. \ per cent. 

1 

per cent. 

l)erccnt. 

f 

1 *049 

1 -103 

1 -157 

1 -196 

1 *300 

1-401 

1-623 


1 

1 047 

1 -108 

1 -160 

1 -199 

1-809 

1-414 

1-646 

1 -834 

Foco 1 .•{ 

1058 

1 HG 

1 *164 

1-200 

1-303 

1-898 

1-604 

1-766 

i 

1 *062 

1 -109 

1 -160 

1 -199 

1-800 

1-394 

1-696 

1-739 

1 

Vw 

1 052 

1-109 

1-163 

1 •278» 

1-297 

1-890 

1-682 

1*692 

r 

1 

1-043 

1-100 

1 -141 

1186 

1-283 

1-884 

1-699 

_ 

1 *048 

1 -106 

1-100 

1-190 

1 -.300 

1-408 

1-628 

1-806 

Faco 2 . ^ 

1 -063 

1 -112 

1-162 

1 -201 

1*311 

1-412 

1 -646 

1-846 

1 

1-061 

1 -107 

1 -161 

1-198 

1-296 

1-393 

1*649 

1*720 

1 

1-062 

1-109 

1 -161 

1-202 

1 -.S08 

1-406 

1-661 

1-736 


l-04<i 

1 -099 

1-163 

1 *191 

1 -296 

1 -892 

1-618 

1-828 


1 051 

1 -111 

1 -102 

1 -202 

1 -311 

1 *424 

1 -660 

1-845 

Face 8 . 

1 -069 

1 112 

1 -163 

1 -201 

1 -304 

1-401 

1-613 

1*760 


1 051 

1 110 

1 -163 

1-201 

1 *298 

1*897 

1*596 

1*800 


1 -060 

1-111 

1 -150 

1 *198 

1 *300 

! 1*390 

1-681 

1-011 

r 

1 -061 

1 -103 

1-157 

1‘200 

1 -304 

j 1 -410 

1*641 

— 


1060 

1-111 

1 -169 

1 -203 

1*316 

i 1 -420 

1-648 

1-830 

Facd 4 .*1 

1-066 

1 -112 

1 *162 

1*200 

1 -300 

, 1-400 

1 *616 

1-772 

1 

1-064 

1-109 

1-169 

1-198 

1-299 

1 -394 

1-694 

1-720 

1 

1 -OSH 

l-lll 

1 080 

L.. 

1 *201 

1 *300 

i 

' 1 -398 

1-691 

1*706 

Means of iniddlo 
three 

1 -063 

1-110 

: 1 *161 

1 1 -200 

! 1 -.304 

1 

1 *404 

1 

1 -623 

1 

1 -786 


• Probftbly an error in moa«urenient. 


accordingly, the mean has been taken in each case of the measurements made 
in each of the three central compartments, Tlie mean extension, for instance, 
at any stage is the mean of the twelve figures obtained on all four faces. 
These are given at the bottom of Table L 

The mean angle of the cross line with the axis of the specimen is found by 
taking the mean of the eight measurements made on the four middle cross 
marks on two opposite faces. 

In this way the dimensions and angles of a series of mean parallelepipeds 
have been drawn up, and these have been used in calc dating the strain, or 
distortion, of the specimen at any stage. They are given in Table II. 

It is known that when aluminium is worked the change in density is small, 
at any rate it is less than 1 per cent. The volumes of the strained figures 
should differ by less than 1 per cent, from the volumes of the unstrained 
figure. The ratio of the strained to unstrained volumes has been calculated 
from the figures in Table IF. They are given at the bottom of Table 11, and 
on inspecting them it will be seen that none of them differ from 1 by more 
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than 1 per cent., except the figure in the last column but one corresponding 
to an extension of 62 per cent. This differs from 1 by nearly 8 per cent. 
It seems probable, therefore, tliat some mistake has been made in this 
case, and all the measurements for this stage have accordingly boon rejected. 


Table II.—Dimensions of Mtmn Parallelepiped. 


Extension . 


0 

1 oriS 

! 1 -110 

1 -161* 

* 1-200 

1 -304 

1 -404 

1 -628 

1 -785 


(t,. ...1 

10-16 

9-68 

I 0-17 

8-82 

8-66 

7’90 

7-38 

6-51 

6-03 

Thiclineitti in mm. «< 



i 








1^24 ••• 

10-85 1 

10 -33 , 

10*31 

10 -28 

10 -26 

10-12 

10 -00 

10 -17 

9*29 

Angle b(jtween 
and 4, 

Angle between 

Fnoos I 

i 90-0 i 

1 

i 88-H 

1 

87 *2 

86-7 

84-9 

81 -8 

79 -2 

73 1 

70 -8 

f V&ee 1, 

90-0 

j 88-6 

87 -3 

86 -7 

85 -7 

84-2 

83-0 

80-2 

78-0 

croM marks < 

1 










and axis 

[ Face 4, 

90-0 1 

90 -3 

1 89-7 

80*3 1 

j 88 -5 

85 2 

82-1 

73 *2 

65 -5 

Volumes. 


1-000! 

! 

1 -002 

1 

0-990 

1 

1 003 

1 -(Kjo 

1 

1-002 

1 -003 

1 -078 

1-007 


Analym of Slram in, Mean Parallelepiped, 

It is obvious that the measurements given in Table II are sufficient to 
determine the strain completely. A uniform strain can be specified by 
giving the directions and magnitudes of the axes of the ellipsoid into 
which a sphere of unit radius in the unstrained material is transformed 
by the strain. This ellipsoid, known as the ‘'strain ellipsoid,^* can be 
found from the measurements of Table II, but it is not at once obvious 
how the axes of the strain ellipsoid would be related to the crystal axes, 
though there would probably be some indirect connection between the 
two. On the other hand, there are other possible ways in which a uniform 
strain could bo specified, and some of these may be more likely to throw light 
on the present problem than otliers. 

For this reason it seems desirable to consider what types of strain can bo 
conceived which would satisfy the conditions indicated l)y experiment, namely, 
that the material remains a crystal, so that all molecules are orientated in the 
same direction at any stage in the strain, and that the density is practically 
unchanged. In the first place, it seems clear that the relative displacements 
of neighbouring molecules cannot be the same as the relative displace¬ 
ments of particles in a similar position in the material in bulk. If they 
were the same, that is, if the strain were uniform even when portions of 
matter of molecular dimensions were examined, the material would remain 
crystalline when subjected to any uniform strain (it is true) but the crystal 
symmetry would be altered by the strain. A plane of molecules which lay 
in a crystal plane in the unstrained material would continue to do so in the 
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strained material, and the angle between two such planes of molecules would 
alter continuously during any continuously varying strain. This state of 
affairs is mathematically conceivable, but it is contrary to all physical 
experience; moreover, measurements of the inclination of two different 
crystal planes during the present experiments showed that the angle between 
them remained practically constant during the whole course of the distortion. 
(See last column Table V.) 

The fact that the material preserves its cubic crystal symmetry during the 
distortion, loads to the conception that the apparently uniform strain of the 
material in bulk must be made up of a large number of non-uniform strains 
or relative displacements between neighbouring molecules. 

In order that crystal symmetry may be preserve<l, the displacement of any 
molecule relative to a neighbouring molecule must be at least as great as the 
distance between neighbouring molecules in the direction of its displacement. 
A small strain in tlie material in bulk must thercfoit) bo due in some way to 
the occurrence of a small number of these relatively lai'go displacements, 
the greater part of the molecules preserving their relative positions 
unchanged. 

When a molecule is displaced along any line into the position of a 
neighbouring molecule, the molecule which previously occupied that space 
must displace in its turn a third molecule and so on. Owing to the fact that 
the stress in a material under a uniform tension is constant along any line, it 
seems likely that all the molecules in a line would be displaced together. 
By making appropriate combinations of displacements of lines of molecules 
parallel to a given line in the crystal, the material in bulk might be 
conceived to assume a great variety of shapes, but they would all be charac¬ 
terised by the fact that lines of particles parallel to this direction would be 
unchanged in length during the distortion. 

These considerations, though admittedly hypothetical, suggest that it 
would bo more promising to analyse the stmin, with a view to finding the 
directions in the material which are unchanged in length than to find the 
strain ellipsoid. In a uniform strain, the directions which remain unchanged 
in length lie on a quadric cone in the strained material. This cone evidently 
passes through the curved line of intersection of the strain ellipsoid and the 
unit sphere when these two are placed concentrically. The principal axes of 
this cone therefore coincide in direction with those of the strain ellipsoid. 

The particles of this “unstretched cone have evidently two positions 
corresponding with the unstrained and the strained material respectively. 
It is necessary to determine both of them. 
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Determination of the Cones of Uncxtended Directions. 

The method adopted was to find first a series of corresponding positions in 
the strained and unstrained material respectively of planes of particles 
which pass through one edge of the specimen; actually the intersection of 
faces 1 and 4 was chosen. This was accomplished as follows :— 

The cross-sections of the strained and unstrained specimen were set out on 
a piece of pa^^r in such a way that the lines representing face 1 coincided in 
direction, while the points representing the edge of intersection of faces I 

and 4 coincided. The figure produced 
in this way is shown in fig. 3; OPQK 
is the cross-section of the unstretched 
specimen, while OSTU is that of the 
stretched specimen. Evidently, OR, 
OU, which are the traces of face 1, 
and OP, OS, which are the traces of 
face 4, are the traces of two pairs of 
corresponding planes; the diagonals 
OQ, OT are another pair. To find 
others, take any point V in QR, and let n represent the ratio RV: EQ. 
Divide UT so that UW = aUT. Then OV and OW are the traces of 
corresponding planes. 

Let \i and \2 be the angles between face 1 and face 4 before and after 
straining, namely, POR and SOU in fig. 3, let 6 i, 62 represent the breadth of 
the face 1 before and after straining, so that OR is 61 and OU is and let 
Cl, c% represent the cori-ospondiug breadths of face 4. If and </>2 are 
the angles between corresponding planes in the unstrained and strained 
material and face 1 in each case, and if rfi, represent OV, OW, the 
breadths of the corresponding longitudinal sections, then 

d{^ = 4- nh^ + 2nhiei cos \i ->j 

df = 4- 2nb-jCii cos X 2 j 

• A • ^ 

sin ipi = nci sin \\/di 
sin <f >2 = nc 2 sin \ 2 /d 2 

Varying n from —00 to + 00 , all possible pairs of corresponding planes 
through the edge where faces 1 and 4 intersect are found. 

The next step is to find the directions in corresponding planes which are 
unchanged in length by the strain. These are evidently the intersections 
of the cones of unstretched directions with this pair of corresponding 
planes. 
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At this stage it is necessary to make use of tlie observed angles between 
the cross lines on faces 1 and 4 and the axis of the specimen. If corre¬ 
sponding values of these are fix, /3a on face 1 and 71 , 73 on face 4, it is 
possible to find, geometrically or 
analytically, the angles ai, aa between 
the axis of the specimen and the lines 
of intersection of the planes containing 

the cross lines on faces 1 and 4 and - 

any pair of corresponding planes 
through the edge where faces 1 and 4 
intersect. The relation between a, /8, 

7 , and \ is shown in fig. 4. 

Next by rotation, about the line of 
intersection of faces 1 and 4, bring the 
two corresponding planes into coinci¬ 
dence. On these two coincident planes 
construct two corresponding parallelo¬ 
grams, ABCD, AEFG (see fig. 6 ), as 
follows:— 

Draw two lines, BC, EF, parallel to 
AD (which is on the line of inter¬ 
section of faces 1 and 4), and at 
distances di and from it. At the 
point A draw two lines, AB, AE, at 
angles ai and as, to Al), so that 
BAD = ai, EAD = as. On AD take 

, , * , Fio. 4.— Diagiaiii showiDir how a and <6 

any length AB m the unstrained are related to the faces of the specimen, 
plane. The length AG of the corre¬ 
sponding side of the strained rectangle is found by taking AG = € (AD), 
where e is the ratio of the lengths of the specimen after and before 
stretching. ABCD and AEFG are the unstrained and strained shapes of a 
parallelogram of particles in the material. 

To find the pairs of lines which are unstretched by tl e strain :— 

Join BE and CF, fig. 5, and let them cut in H. Any straight line through 
H cuts the lines BO and EF in two points, Ki and K- say, which are such 
that AKi AK 3 are corresponding lines of particles in the unstrained and 
strained figures respectively. 

To find the positions of Ki and K 3 which are such that AKi =: AK 3 , draw 
a line midway between BC and EF and parallel to them; let it out *1 circle 
described on HA as diameter in I and J. Join HI, HJ, and let these lines 


f 
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cut BC, EF in Li, Lj, and Mi, Mj. Evidently ALi = ALa and AMi = AMa,, 
so that these lines are in the required directions. 

These operations can be performed analytically, and it is sometimes more 
convenient to do so. Determining di^ d2, <f>u <f>a from the measured quantities 
^ 1 , hi cu ra, \i, \a by means of equation ( 1 ), the angles ai, aa are given by 

cot ai = hi cot /3i 4* nci cot 71 
((2 cot aa = h cot /9a 4 nc 2 cot 7 a 



It the angles LiAD, Mi AD of the two unstretchod lines of particles in the 
unstrained material be 0i, 0i\ and if ^a» 02 represent the corresponding angles 
LaAG, MaAG in the strained material, 0i, 0i are the two values of 0\ 
given by 

cot 01 = — ^ (e cot ai—/cot aa) 


± ) (1 —P) 4 {€ cot «i —/cot aa)^ (3a) 

and 02 , 02 are the two values of 02 given by 

1 r € 

cot ^a ^ — A Tj — 7 (ecot ai—/cot aa) 

€/ 1 

l)(l-/») + (ecotai-/oot aa)*}. (3*) 

where /represents the ratio 

Thus we can determine the spherical polar co-ordinates (^i,^i) and (^i', (f>i) 
of two directions# in the unstrained material which after straining are 
unextended. Their new co-ordinates are then (02, ^a) and (02 , <^a). By taking 
all possible values of n in formuhe ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) we can map out the two 
corresponding cones of unstretched directions. 


Representation of Umtretchcd Cones, 

The natural way to represent these cones is on a sphere, but for convenience 
it is necessary to use some flat representation of the sphere. The most 
convenient of these is the stereographic projection, which is the projection 
from a point on the surface of the sphere on to the plane through the centre 
parallel to the tangent plane at the point of projection. 

The plane of projection is divided by the sphere into two parts. The inner 
par t represents the hemisphere which lies on the opposite side of the plane of 
projection to the point of projection. As a rule, a convention is adopted 
which enables the whole sphere to be represented by the area inside the* 
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circle of intersection of the sphere and plane of projection. Assuming the 
plane to be horizontal, all points of the hemisphere above this are projected 
from the lowest point of the sphere, while all points of the lower hemisphere 
are projected from the highest point of the sphere. The representations of 
the two hemispheres then cover the same area, and they are distinguished by 
representing points of the upper hemisphere with a dot, and points of the 
lower hemisphere with a cross. In the diagrams which follow, curves on the 
upper hemisphere are icprosentod by full lines through the dots, while curves 
on the lower hemisphen^ are represented by dotted linos through the crosses. 
With these conventions a great circle on the sphere is represented by a lens- 
shapod figure, consisting of two eipial circular arcs, which pass through 
opposite ends of a diameter of the bounding circle of the projection, and lie 
on opposite sides of it. One of tliese arcs is a full line and the other is 
dotted. Several of them will be seen in figs. 7 and 8. 

The usefulness of the stercographic projection is greatly increased if a 
figure known as a “ stereograpbic net ** is used. This consists of the repre¬ 
sentation of a series of meridian circles and parallels of latitude projected 
from a point on the erjuator, so that the two poles of the system lie on the 
bounding circle of the projection. Such a net is shown in fig. 6. 



Pio. 5.—-Construction for finding directions which are 
uuchanged in length by strain. 



Fio. 6.—Stereographic Net. 


To set out a point on a stereographic projection when its spherical polar 
co-ordinates (^i, <^i) are given, let the pole of the spherical co-ordinates, the 
point ^ = 0, be represented by the centre of the stereographic figure. Draw 
a circle on a piece of tracing paper equal to the bounding circle of the stereo- 
graphic net, and mark a radial line on it to represent the meridian circle 
^ 0. Next draw another radial line at angle <^i with the line to represent 

the meridian =s <^i. Then lay the tracing paper over the stereographio net 
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so that the line coincides with one of its two principal diameters, and 

mark off* a point to represent the angle 0 = using a dot if 0\ is less than ^tt 
and a cross if it is greater. The points in figs. 7 and 8 are plotted in 
this way. 



Fig. 7.—Stereographic projection of positions in nnHrained material of cone of directions 
which are unstretched after the material has stretched by 30 per cent. 



Fio. 8 .—Strained position of cone shown in fig. 7. 


Application of the Method in the present Case. 

To analyse a strain by this method, two stereographic figures must be made, 
showing the undistorted and the distorted positions of the unstretched cone. 
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In the first instance the distortion produced by a 30-per-cent, extension of 
the specimen was analysed. Using the following values from Table II, 

= ^34/8in \i = 1*035, = ^la/sin Xj = 1*022, ci = 1*016, c^j = 0*798, 

Xi = 90° 35', Xa = 81° 50', = 90°, /Sa = 84° 10', 71 = 90°, yj = 85° 10', 

and taking n successively as 0, 1, 2, 00, —2, —1, —J, the values given in 
Table III were calculated for <^i, <^2. Ou These values were then set 

out on the two stereographic diagrams shown in figs. 7 and 8. 


Table III.—Spherical Polar Co-ordinates of Directions which are unextended 
during an increase of 30 per cent, in length of the Specimen. 



Unstrained material. 

Strained material. 

n. 



9,'“. 


* 3 °. 

or- 

-2 

-62 *6 

C2 0 

126-2 

-63-8 

37 -4 

141 -4 

-1 

-44 -2 

67-8 

125 0 

-42-1 

41. ‘3 

138 -0 

- i 

-26 -7 

67 -7 

122-6 

— 22 '7 

66 -6 

130 -6 

0 

0 

87 *8 

112 *9 

0 

80-7 

114 -6 

i 

25-8 

111-6 

93 -0 

20-5 

111 -6 

87 0 

1 

4ri-7 

121 *0 

81-1 

35 -2 

124-7 

71 -4 

2 

63 -4 

127 -5 

69-4 

61 *6 

136 -3 

66 -1 

00 

90-6 

131 -0 

58-1 

81 -8 

143 *7 

41 -8 


It was noticed that the points of those diagrams appeared to lie on two 
great circles, and on placing the tracing paper on which the diagrams were 
drawn on the stereographic net it was found that two great circles could be 
described to pass very close to all the points. These great circles are marked 
in figs. 7 and 8. The unextended cone is therefore a degenerate form^ 
consisting of two planes in this case. 

This is very different from the form which would arise when a bar was 
stretched which consisted of a number of small crystals orientated at random. 
The “ unextended cone" would in that case be a circular cone whose axis 
coincided with the axis of the specimen. 

Before proceeding further it may be well to notice the nature of the strain 
which causes the unextcnded cone to take the form of two planes. All 
figures described on either of these planes are unchanged both in dimensions 
and in shape by the strain; that is to say, the strain does not affect the 
relative positions of particles in either of them. Since the density of the 
material is practically unchanged by the strain, the distance apart of any 
two planes of particles which are parallel to either of these planes is also 
unchanged by the strain. The strain brought about by the extension of 
80 per cent, can therefore bo regarded as being due to a simple shear jiarallel 
to either of the two unstretched planes. 
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At a later stage we shall see that the X-ray analysis shows that the 
orientation of the molecules remains constant with respect to one of them, 
but not with respect to the other. From the external measurements taken 
at only two stages of the extension, however, we cannot diatinguish^between 
them and say that the shear is due to slipping on one plane rather than on 
the other. 


Application of the Method to other Stages of the Extension, 

The same method was applied to the other stages in the extension. It was 
found that in the cases 0-10, 0-15, 0-20, and 0-40 {)er cent, extension, the 
aame result was obtained as in the ease of 0-30 per cent., which has 
already been studied. In each case the cone of unstretched directions was 
found to consist of two planes. In the case of the final extension 78 per 
-cent., however, it was found that this was not the case. We shall therefore 
study first sll the stages of the extension up to 40 per cent. 

On comparing the stereographic diagrams showing the positions in the 
unstrained material of the planes which are unstrained at the various 
stages of the extension up to 40 per cent., it was found that one of the 
planes in each case consisted always of the same particles. 


Table IV.—Spherical Polar Co-ordinates of Directions in unstrained 
Material which remain unstretched at four stages of the test, namely, 
0-10, 0-20, 0-30, 0-40 per cent, extension. 


n. 




o 

1 • 



«i 

/o 


0-10. 

0-20. 

0-30. 

; 0-40. 

1 i 

j 0-10. 

0-20. 

i 

0-80. 

0*40. 

0 

0 

8C-6 

87-5 

87 -3 

87-0 

114 

113 

113 

Ill 

1 

45 

122-3 

120 -6 

121-0 

120*2 

74*3 

78 *2 

81 *3 

82*2 

00 

90-6 

182-6 

131 *3 

131 -3 

130*0 

48*8 

63 *0 

68 *0 

60*2 

-1 

-46 

67-2 

68*6 

58-2 

68 *6 

133 *3 

129*2 

126 *8 

123*2 


In Table IV am given the spherical polar co-ordinates of eight directions 
which remain unextended at each of the four stages, 10, 20, 30, and 
40 per cent, extension. It will be seen that the figures under heading 0i, 
which give the position before straining of one of the unextended planes, are 
practically identical for all four stages of the test. The figures under the 
heading 6i\ which gives the positions of the other planes, vary according to 
the particular stage concerned. It appears, therefore, that if the shear which 
produces the extension be considered as due to slipping on the plane given 
by the columns under heading 6i (Table IV), this plane of particles remains 
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undeformed and unextended throughout the whole extension from 0 to 40 per 
eent. If, however, the other planes determined by the figures under the 
heading 0\ be considered as planes of slipping, these planes will consist of 
different particles at different stages of the extension. 

It is evident that the former is a simpler physical conception, but one 
cannot bo sure that it is the correcit one till one studies the directions of the 
crystal axes. Before proceeding to do this, however, there is still some more 
information to be got out of the measurements of the external shape of the 
specimen, the direction of the shear on the slipping plane can be determined. 


iJirection of Slvpimig on UiuMe/tuled Planas, 

Let us now consider how the unextended planes would be situated in the 
case of a simple shear on a given plane of particles. liCt ABCl) (fig. 9) be a 
rectangle in the plane perpendicular 

to the plane of slip, and let AD be in ^ g g' g' q q/ 

the plane on which the slipping takes ^ 

place. Let the sheared position of BC ^ / 

be 1V(J'. All particles in the line \ f / / 

BB'CC' shift through distance equal to _/ 

BB'. One of the unextended lines of „ i R • 

Fia. 9.—Section of niatonal Bbearitig on 

particles is evidently AD. The other a slipping plane, 

is found by taking two points E, E' at 

distances equal to i BB' on opposite sides of B. The line EA in the 
unstrained material moves to E'A in the strained material and AE = AE', 
so that AE, AE' are the traces of the second unoxtended planes. 

From these considerations it will be seen that:— 


(a) The direction of shear is in the line at right angles to the line of inter¬ 
section of the two unstretched planes. 

(b) In a finite shear, due to slipping on one plane, the strained and 
unstrained positions of the other plane of particles, which is undeformed, lie 
at equal angles on opposite sides of the plane, which is perpendicular to the 
plane of slip and the direction of slip, t.«., the plane whose trace is AB. If 
the slip bo regarded as being measured by tan BAB', tig. 9, this is equal to 
2 tan BAE, i,e,, where ^tt—BAK is the angle between the two undeformed 
planes. 

(c) The only plane which remains undeformed during the whole course of 
a finite shear is the plane of slip. 

To determine the direction of shear, therefore, it is necessary to find the 
line of intersection of the two planes which constitute the “ cone of unextended 
•directions.” In the present case this wfius accomplished by constructing a 
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Btereographic diagram in which the plane of slipping, i,e., the plane which was 
undistorted throughout the extension from 0 to 40 per cent,, was represented 
by the outer circle of the diagram, the normal to the plane of slipping being 
the centre. 

In the case of the figure corresponding with the unstrained material this 
amounts, in the present case, to rotating the figure through 40° about the 
line of intersection of the slip plane with the plane perpendicular to the axis 
of the specimen. This operation can easily be performed with the stereo- 
graphic net. In the case of the 30 per cent, extension diagram, for instance, 
the net is jdaced with its poles on the points L, MTfig. 7). The new positions 
of the points of the diagram are then found by moving them 40° round on a 
latitude circle of the net. 

In the case of the figure for the strained material the same procedure is 
adopted, but in this case the angle through which the diagram has to l)e 
rotated is different for different extensions. In each case the boundary 
circle of the figure represents the same plane of particles, and, in order to 
make it easy to superpose the different figures, the directions of the lines of 
intersection of the slip plane with the faces and with the axial planes which 
are parallel to the diagonals of the cross-sections are marked as dots on the 
edge of the stereographic diagram for each extension. The fact that these 
dots can be superposed with diagrams obtained from measurements taken at 
different stages of the extension is confirmatory evidence that the slip plane 
is undistorted. 

In fig. 10 is shown the position in the unstrained material of the second 
set of planes, which are umlistorted at four stages of the extension, namely, 
10, 20, 30 and 40 per cent. In fig. 11 is shown the positions of three of 
these same planes in the strained material.* It will be seen that in both 
cases all the great circles which represent the second set of planes cut the 
boundary of the diagram near the same two points. The direction of slip, 
which, as can be seen from consideration (a) above, is represented by the 
point on the boundary at 90° from these points, is therefore p^vciically live 
same for all tlie stages of the test up to 40 per cent elongation of the specimen. 

It will be noticed that the relation between figs. 10 and 11 is what we 
should expect from consideration (6) above. The fact that the dotted lines in 
fig. 10 correspond with the full lines in fig. 11 and vice versd, shows that the 
second set of planes make equal angles on opposite sides of the plane 
perpendicular to the direction of shear. 

* The position of the second undistorted plane for 10 per cent, extension has not been 
shown, in thii^ figure because it confused the central part of the diagram. 
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To sumraarino, we have shown that, up to 40 per cent, elongation, the 
distortion of the specimen is due to simple shear in one direction on a 



Fio. 10.—Projection on to the plane of slip of crystal axes and of second unstretched 
planes for extensions 0-10, 0-20, 0-30, 0-40 per cent. UnMretched material. 



Fio. 11.—Positions in ttrained material of the axes and planes shown in fig. 10. The 
positions of the axis at 0, 20, 30 and 40 per cent, extension are also shown. 

certain plane. We have deti‘rinined the plane and the direction. It now 
remains to determine the relation between this plane and the crystal axes. 


2 Y 
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Relation between Plane of Slip and Crystal Axes, 

The co-ordinates of the crystal axes were measured by Dr. Muller and 
Miss Elam at each stage during the extension. They are given in Table V. 


Table V.—Spherical Polar Co-ordinates of (111) and (100) Axes at various 

Stages of the Test. 


t. 




0i« ° • 


1-000 

131 

269 *3 

79 *0 

262 -2 

62*3 

1 -053 

127-4 

270-2 

75-0 

263 *8 

62 *6 

1*110 

l2fl-0 

’270 *.S 

73 8 

263 *2 

63-2 

1 161 

123 -5 

270 *9 

70 -2 

203 *8 

63 *6 

1*200 

123 -2 

270 *5 

09 *7 

263 2 

64 *0 

1*304 

118 *9 

221 

69 -6 

262-2 

60 -2 

1*404 

118 2 

272 *2 

66 -0 

260 *6 

63 *4 

1 *623 

113*9 

274 *0 

62 *0 

260*6 

62 *8 

1 *78.5 

114 -7 

272 -8 

62 *4 

267 *7 

64 *6 


Notk .—i its aoglo Ixstween (111) and (100) axes. Ifc should be 64*7“ 


It will be seen that one of the (111) planes and one of the (100) planes 
were determined. In order to test the accuracy of the determinations, the 
angles between these two directions, which should be 54® 44', were worked 
out. These angles, which are represented by the symbol i in Table V, are 
given in the last column. It was found that in some cases there was an 
error of 2°, and in one of them an error of 4®. 

When the positions of two of the axes are found, it is possible to use our 
knowledge of the type of symmetry which the crystal possesses to determine 
the positions of the others, but when the measured angle between these two 
axes is not what we should expect from the known symmetry of the crystal, 
there is a considerable degree of uncertainty in placing the other axes. In 
placing the axes, I have accordingly adopted the following system :—I have 
taken the great circle through the two measured axes as being correct. 
I have then taken the mid point between the two measured axes as correct, 
and have shifted both axes by equal amounts in opposite directions along the 
great circle joining them till their distance apart is 54® 44'. This is 
equivalent to shifting each of them through an angle equal to half the 
error in the determination of the angle between them. It is then possible to 
find the positions of the remaining axes. Such a proceeding is very arbitrary, 
but something of the kind is necessary, and any system adopted must be 
arbitrary. The maximum angle through which either of the axes is shifted 
by this scheme of averaging is 2*2® in the case of the 30 per cent, extension. 
The shifts in all other cases are less than this, the average being 1*0®. 
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Fortunately, the distortion of the material is so great that very large changes 
in the orientation of the ciyatal axes relative to some planes of particles 
must take place. 

To find the relative positions of the axes and the slip plane, the particular 
triad (111) axis which was ineasure<l and the three tetrad (100) axes have 
been marked on the stereographio diagrams (tigs. 10 and 11). Fig. 10, 
which applies to the unstrained material, of course, has only one set of axes 
marked on it, but fig. 11 has a set of axes for each stage of the extension. 

On looking at these diagrams the following facts will be noticed :— 

(1) The (111) axis is close to the pole of the diagram. That is, the plane 
of slip is nearly coincident with a (111) plane of tlie crystal. 

(2) The positions of all the axes are fixed relatively to the plane of slip 
during the whole course of the distortion, though, of course, the lines of 
particles which originally occupied positions along the axes move through 
very considerable angles with respect to it. The variation in the position of 
the normal to the (111) plane, for instance, is only about 4®. 

(3) The great circle through two of the (100) planes is very nearly parallel 
to the direction of slip. The angle which the line of intersection of the 
(100) plane containing these two (100) axes and the plane of slip makes 
with the direction of slip is less than the margin of experimental error. 

If the planes represented by the symbols (±1±1±1) be regarded as 
forming a regular octahedron, the slip is then on a plane which is very 
nearly parallel to one face, and is almost exactly in the direction of one edge. 

The fact that the position of the slip plane determined by external 
measurements is so close to the (111) plane determined by X-ray analysis 
makes one suspect that they really coincide, and that the difference between 
their measured positions is due to experimental error. This idea is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the direction of slip is so exactly parallel to one of 
the three principal lines of atoms in the (111) plane. It may be, however, 
that the difference between the measured positions of the slip plane and 
the (111) plane is due to some slight slipping on some other plane. During 
the test, two sets of slip bands appeared on the faces of the specimen. It is 
hoped to settle this point in another test, in which improved methods of 
measurement will be used. 

In the remaining part of this paper we shall assume that the slip was 
actually on the (111) plane, and shall discuss some possible consequences of 
this assumption. 


2 Y 2 
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Changes in Orientation of Specimen relative to CiT/stal Axes during Extension, 

The effect of a shear in any direction on a fixed plane of particles is to move 
any given line of particles in such a way that it remains parallel to the plane 
containing its original direction and the direction of slip. In fig. 11, for 
instance, the positions of the axis of the Bpeeimen relative to the slip plane 
at successive stages of the extension is shown. These are marked 0, 20, 
30, 40. It will bo seen that a great circle can be drawn to pass through 
them and through the direction of slip. 

As the point representing the direction of the axis moves along this circle 
the angles between this diiection and all the four octahedral planes vary 
continuously. After a time, it seems likely that the axis of the specimen 
will move into a position in which it makes an angle with one of the other 
octaliedral planes which is equal to the angle it makes with the particular 
octahedral plane on which the slipping is taking place. At this stage the 
force tending to produce slipping on one plane is equal to that tending to 
produce slipping on the other. It is possible, therefore, that at this stage 
slipping may take place on both planes. Possibly this is the reason why the 
cone of unstretched directions in the case of the 78-per-cent, extension no 
longer consists of two planes. 

To examine this point, first turn the axes round so that one of the cubic or 
tetrad axes is in the centre of the figure. The two remaining cubic axes will 
then be found on the circumference, and the four octahedral axes will be 
disposed symmetrically round the central cubic axis. 

D 


(iot) 


E 

Fio. 12.—Figure ahowing position of axis of specimen relative to crystal axes at 0, 20, 

30, 40 per cent, extension. 
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In fig, 12 the axes have been rotated so that the cubic axis denoted by (010) 
in fig. 11 is in the centre. The slip plane is then represented by the great 
circle DBE (tig. 12), and the point B represents the direction of slip, corre- 
ponding with the point B in fig. 11. 

yfe have already shown that the points representing the axis of the 
specimen lie on a great circle through B. An arc of this circle is shown in 
fig. 12 as FGB, where G is on the line DE which represents the (101) plane. 

As the slipping on the plane DBE proceeds, the point representing the 
axis of the speciincn moves along the arc FGB till, at about 50 per cent, 
extension, it gets to the point G. At this point, G, it is in such a position 
that it is equally inclined to the two octahedral planes DBE, DB'E, which 
are perpendicular to the two axes (111) and (111).* 

It should now be noticed that up to this stage of the extension the slipping 
has always been along that one of the twenty-four crystallographically similar 
possible directions of shear whicdi has the maximum component of shearing 
force tending to set it going. If this condition continues to hold, then 
directly the point representing the axis has moved beyond G along its path 
FGB, the force tending to produce a slip on the plane DB'E in the direction 
of B' is greater than the force tending to continue the slip on DBE. Slipping 
will then begin on DB'E, and the axis will start moving along a great circle 
towards B'. 

It can easily be seen that tlie result of successive slips towards B and B' 
will be that the point representing the axis will move along the line DGE 
towards the point where the great circle through B and B' cuts it. At this 
point no further movement of the axis will take place, however much the 
specimen extends. 

These considerations lead to the prediction that there will be a tendency 
for the axes to orientate themselves, so that two of the octahedral planes 
make equal angles of 61® 52' with the axis of the specimen, while their line 
of intersection makes an angle of 54® 44' with the axis. 

It is hoped to examine tliis point later, when the distortions and crystal 
axes of more specimens have been determined. 

Verification that Slijrpitig in the Lant Stage of tiu Distortion occurs 
simultaneously on Two Octahedral Piines, 

Though no very satisfactory method has yet been devised for determining 
the distortion due to simultaneous slipping on two planes, it is possible to 
apply the methods used in the early part of this paper to test whether the 
distortion of the specimen at its breaking point (78 per cent, extension) 
♦ No diatinction iR made here between the planes (ill) and (tlT). 
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could have been produced by slipping on the two octahedral planes which 
are at equal angles to the axis when the extension is about 60 per cent. 

The cones of unextended directions in the distortion of the specimen 
during its extension from 40 to 78 per cent, were first determined by the 



Fio. 13.—Positions in material extended 40 per cent, of iinstretchcd cone for extension 
from 40 to 78 per cent., and of slip plane for extension 0 to 40 per cent. 



Fig. 14.—Position in material extended 78 per cent, of unstretched cone shown in fig. 13. 

equations (1), (2), and (3). The two positions of this cone are plotted on the 
stereographic figures 13 and 14. Tig. 13 shows that the position of the cone 
in the material at 40 per cent, extension, while fig. 14 shows its position at 
78 per cent, extension. In both these figures the centre spot represents the 
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axis of the specimen, as it does in figs, 7 and 8. It will be seen that the cone 
is now very different from the pair of planes wliich were characteristic of the 
first 40 per cent, of extension. The distortion is, therefore, no longer due to 
slipping on one plane. 

We have seen that during the last stage of the extension it seems likely 
that slipping might take place on the second octahedral plane, DB'E (fig. 12). 
If this is actually the case, then there is one line of particles in the specimen 
which will not stretch during the whole extension from 0 to 78 per cent., 
namely, the line of intersection of the two octahedral planes (111) and (iTl). 
The position of this crystal axis, which is represented by the symbol (lOT), 
can bo found from the crystal measurements. It is a line which makes 45^^ 
with the plane (100) and 90° with the plane (HI). Using the spherical 
polar co-ordinates (0, <f>\ previously used in Table V for giving the positions of 
the crystal axes, it was found that the co-ordinates of this crystal axis were 
(0 = 56'5°, (f) = 209*6°) in the material at 40 per cent, extension, and 
(0 = 51*5°, (f) = 204*8°) in the material at 78 per cent, extension. 

To find the directions which were unextended during the extension 0-40 
per cent., and remained unextended at 78 per cent, extension, the positions in 
the material at 40 per cent, extension of both the slip plane for the extension 
0 to 40 per cent., and the “ unextended cone ” for the extension 40 to 78 per 
cent., were marked on the same diagram (see fig. 18). The points P and P' 
whore these cut then represent the directions required. It is clear that one 
of them must have remained unextended during the whole of the stretching 
from 40 to 78 per cent., whereas the other is nuirely a line of particles which 
happens to be unextended at the particular sUrge, 78 per cent, of extension; 
but it is not possible to prove that this is the case, because there are no 
reliable measurements available for stages intermediate between 40 and 
78 per cent. 

One of these two directions should therefore, if our theory is correct, coincide 
with the diad axis whose position in the 40 per cent, material is {0 = 56*5°, 

= 209*6°). 

On measuring up fig. 13 it was found that the co-ordinates of P were 
(0 = 57°, <f> = 213°), and the co-ordinates of P' were {0 = 73°, = 355*5°). 

The diad axis (lOT) is marked at the point E (fig. 13). It is clear that it is 
very near to its predicted position. 

Verification of Relat ion het ween Unstrekhed Lines of Fart ides aiul Cnjstal 
Axes in Material at Breaking Point, 

The positions in the 78 per cent, material of the unextended lines of 
particles P and P' are marked on the diagram (fig. 14). The co-ordinates of 
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the diad axis, which lies on the intersection of the (111) and the (111) 
planes, were calculated from the crystal measurements given in the last line of 
Table V; they are {0 = 51*6^, ^ = 204-8®). This diad axis is marked on the 
diagram (fig. 4) at the point £. 

The co-ordinates of the point V (fig. 14) were determined by measuring the 
diagram; they are {6 = 53®, ^ = 206*6®). 

The co-ordinates of tlie diad axis and the unstretched lines V are given in 
Table VI. 


Table VI.—Spherical Polar Co-ordinates of Diad Axis and unextended 

Direction. 


Kxtension of uiatrriul . 

40 per cent. 

1 

j 7H jMjr cent. 

Co-ordinato8 . 

9 


9 


Diad axis . 

66 -5’ 

200 0 

61 *6^ 

204 *8" 

Unextonded direction . 

67^^ 

218-0 

53° 

206 •6‘’ 


The agreement between these two is striking, when it is remembered that 
the diad axis was determined in each case by X-ray analysis of the crystal at 
one stage only, while the direction of the unextended line of particles was 
found, using only external measurements of the specimen at a series of 
successive stages of the distortion. 

It will be noticed that this agreement depends only on the fact that the 
slipping is on the two octahedral planes (111) and (ill). If the slipping on 
the two planes were of equal amounts (as contemplated on p. 665 above) we 
should expect the two octahedral planes on which the slipping takes place to 
remain at equal angles to the axis of the specimen during the last part of the 
stretching. On calculating these angles from the X-ray measurements it was 
found that they were 66*1® and 63*5® in the material at 60 per cent, 
extension, and 65® and 61*5® in the material at 78 per cent, extension. The 
limiting value should, according to the theory, be 61® 62'. It will be seen 
that the agreement is as good could be expected in view of the uncertainty 
of the X-ray measurements. The symmetry of the octahedral planes with 
respect to the axis of the specimens during the last stages of the extension is 
shown in fig. 14, where the four triad axes, which are normal to the four 
octahedral planes, have been marked as spots surrounded by triangles. 

It will be seen that the two planes (111) and (ill) are at nearly e([ual 
angles to the axis, and that the other two triad axes lie on a plane which 
very nearly passes through the axis of the specimen. 

The cone of unextended directions for the extension 40 to 78 per cent, is 
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nob symmetrical with respect to this plane, because in the early part of this 
range of extension the slipping was only on the original slip plane, but if the 
external measurements at 62 per cent, extension had been satisfactory 
I should have expected the cone of unextended directions for the extension 
62 to 78 per cent, to be symmetrical with respect to tlie (101) plane. In 
this way it is hoped that it will be possible to test whether there is an ecpial 
amount of slip on tlie two slip planes during the final stage of the extension. 
The fact that the (111) plane and the (HI) plane are nearly equally inclined 
to the axis both in the case of 60 per cent, extension and in the case of 
78 per cent, extension suggests that this must be the case, but it cannot be 
proved without further external nu'tasureinonta. 

[Note added, Feheuai'y 8, 1923.—Since this paper was communicated, an 
account of some similar work by Mark, Polanyi and Schmid has appeared 
in the ‘ Zcitschrift fiir Physik,* December, 1922. The distortion of a zinc 
crystal is discussed. The method used is based chiefly on measurements 
of slip bands (which in the case of aluminium were found to be nearly 
useless as a basis for distortion measurements). The results obtained are 
similar to those described in the present work, but, owing to the fact that 
zinc has hexagonal instead of cubic symmetry, the complication introduced 
by the existence of a large number of crystallographically similar slip planes 
does not arise,] 
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Studies of Iridescent Colour, and the Str'ucture 'producing it .—/• The 
Colours of Potassium Chlorate Crystals. 

By Lord Baylbigii, F.B.S. 

(Received January 1, 1923.) 

[PlATEH 6 AND 7.] 

It is known that in the crystallisation of potassium chlorate from solution^ 
crystals are occasionally found which show a brilliant iridescence. The 
subject was investigated by Stokes* and by niy father, the late Lord Rayleigh.f 
The latter was the first to conclude that the character of the reflexion required 
that it should come from a large number of reflecting surfaces at regular 
intervals. These hypothetical surfaces he regarded as twin planes. Only by 
the postulate of a large number of surfaces can we account for the highly 
selective character of the reflexion, limited in many cases to a narrow band 
in the spectrum. (See Plate 6, fig. 1. The sodium and lithium lines are 
placed on the plate for comparison.) 

He wrote (/oc. ciL)\ “It would undoubtedly be far more satisfactory to 
speak of the periodic structure as a matter of direc.t observation, and it is to 
be desired that some practised microscopist should turn his attention to the 
subject. Ex hypothesi we could not expect to see the ruled jmttern upon a 
section cut perpendicularly to the twin planes, as it would lie upon or 
beyond the microscopic limit. I have tried to detect it upon a surface 
inclined to the planes at a very small angle, but hitherto without success.” 

Recently examining my father's collection of these coloured crystals, I 
remembered his discussing with me, about 1912, the feasibility of seeing the 
structure, and I determined to make the attempt. The subject was one to 
which he often returned in his later years, and he was also very desirous of 
finding what wore the peculiar conditions determining the formation ot 
coloured crystals. 

If wo regard the stratified structure which is to be examined in section, as 
modelled, e,(j, on an ordinary pile of glass plates, then the period for first order 
reflexion is which, as remarked in the quotation above, is on the micro¬ 
scopic limit. But by the use of polarised light, which I believe my father 
did not contemplate, it is possible advantageously to modify this condition : 
for by suitably orientating the section relative to the crossed nicols we can 

* *Roy. Soc. Proc./ vol. 38, p. 174 (1885). 

+ ‘Phil. Mfig.; vol. 26, p. 266 (1888). 
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make the alternate twin strata dark. In this case the appropriate model is 
a pile of black and white glasses alternately, and tlie complete linear period is 
twice as great as before. This makes the whole difference for microscopic 
resolution. 

Again, tliere is the possibility of structures equally regular but much more 
open than those giving coloured first order reflexions. Such structures would 
show reflexions of the second or higher orders. 

Some experimenting was necessary to learn how to prepare for microscopic 
examination thin sections perpendicular to the plane of the tabular crystals* 
The material is very friable and will not bear rough handling. The crystal 
was cemented down with Canada balsam to a solid support, and a piece cut 
off with a line saw. Tlie balsam was removed with benzol, and the piece of 
crystal was then placed on edge on a glass slip, supported on either side by 
cleavage blocks of rock salt. The chlorate and rock salt were cemented to 
one another and to the glass slip with balsam of such consistency as to harden 
on cooling. The top surface was ground away on fine emery paper until 
flush, and the surface was then polished by licking it with the tongue. When 
this had been done, the whole was inverted, cementing tlie polished surface 
to the glass slip. It was then ground down from the other side as far as was 
considered safe, and polished by again licking it. It was further cautiously 
licked to diminish the thickness by solution without the violence of abrasion ; 
when bright interference tints appeared locally under polarised light it was a 
sign that the danger point was being approached, and holes were apt to 
develop. A cover-glass was then cemented on, using balsam in benzol, and 
the section was ready for examination. 1 have no definite measure of the 
ultimate thickness, but it is probably greater than the 0*025 mm. usually 
aimed at in making sections of hard rocks. Much thinner sections would be 
desirable if the mechanical difficulties of making them could be overcome. 

Kock salt was used for the supporting blocks, because its hardness is 
comparable with that of the chlorate, and thus the two can be conveniently 
ground away together. Its use is quite comparable with the use of paraffin 
wax for embedding biological material which is to bo sectioned. 

In selecting crystals for examination, I usually av(*idod those which showed 
a strong monochromatic reflexion, because it appeared probable from the 
theory that these would bo difficult to resolve microsocpically. Other crystals 
are found showing pale tints and giving a complex spectrum, and these were 
more likely to show structure which might admit of, at all events, partial 
resolution. This anticipation was confirmed. Plate 6, fig. II, is a photograph 
of a section of such a crystal, using polarised light to develop a contrast 
between the successive twin planes. The cross lines indicate the planes of 
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the two nicols. The magnification is 360 diameters. A J-inch dry objective 
was used. 

I do not put forward this photograph as a complete picture of the structure 
of the crystal such as would allow of a complete prediction of the character 
of the reflexion. 

As Mallock and others have emphasised, in examining a fine periodic 
structure, it is most desirable that the thickness of the section should not 
exceed the linear period of the structure. The sections here used by no 
means satisfy this condition, and I doubt the feasibility of satisfying it, at any 
rate in a section of any considerable area, where such brittle material is 
concerned. Where, as in the present case, the section is thicker, the parts 
which lie out of the focal plane may cause confusion. Subject, however, to 
this limitation, the photograph shows clearly enough the existence of the 
multiple reflecting planes, and thus satisfies the purpose originally in view. 
The details of what is seen in such a section depend very much on the 
exact conditions of lighting. The clearness with which the stratifications 
come into view depends on circumstances which I have not altogether 
succeeded in controlling. It often makes a difference if the polariser and 
analyser (which in the instrument used are geared to rotate together) are 
rotated through 90 degrees, thus inteichanging their planes of vibration. 
The known polarising action of gratings perhaps intervenes. 

The next photograijh (Plate 6, fig. Ill) shows the best resolution I have 
obtained on any of these fine structures. The magnification is 3200 diameters, 
thus the complete linear period is 0’81 fi* and if we assume the alternate 
strata to bo equal in thickness, the half period, representing the distance 
from one reflecting plane to the next, is 0*405 The equivalent optical 
length in air would be about 0*61 /^.f This is one wave-length of red light, 
and, therefore, corresponds to a second order reflexion of this kind of light 
near normal incidence. There are other stripes visible on the negative 
which will probably not come out in the reproduction. Why they are 
so much fainter I do not know. 

The spectrum of the reflexion from the crystal whose structure is shown 
in Plate 6, fig. II, is very complex. A photograph of it is reproduced on 
Plate 6, fig. IV, taken by means of a pointolite lamp, and a 3-pri8m 
spectrograph with camera lens 3 inches focus. The sodium and lithium lines 
have been put on for comparison, and the former Ls well resolved as a doublet 
on the negative, and may perhaps be seen as such on the reproduction, though 

* M “ iiAnj 

t The refractive index of potassium chlorate is taken as 1*5. I have not found any 
measurement in the books which are to hand. 
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the line is faint. 1 have also marked the approximate position of the green 
helium line 5016. 

Some of the lines from the chlorate crystal will be seen to be so narrow that 
their breadth is not more than hall* tin? interval between the D lilies. 

High ivsolving power, or discrimination between one region of the 
spectrum and another very near to it, requires for the chlorate reflexion- 
conditions analogous to those applicable to diffraction spectra. We must 
either have a largo number of planes, or alternatively, a reflexion of high order.. 
If we supposed every one of the lines in this complex sjiectruin to result from 
a separate assemblage of planes, each assemblage giving a first-order reflexion, 
with one-wave relative retardation, then a number of planes would be 
postulated which it would be impossible to find room for in the thickness of the 
crystal. It is not worth while to enter upon elaborate compiil^ations. In 
order to resolve the I> lines in the first order we require 1000 reflexions, so 
that at normal incidence it is necessary to have 500 wave-lengths in the 
chlorate^ or, say, a thickness of about 0*2 mrn. 

There would only be room for G such assemblagi^s, corresponding to G linos, 
in the spectrum, in the entire thickness of the crystal, which is a little over 
1 mm. even if it were eiitirelv filled with twin planes, whereas the spectrum 
contains perhaps 100 lines of varying tiiiencss but comparable with this, even 
in the limited region between the red and green. 

Wo are compelled, therefore, to fall back on the alternative of higli relative 
retardation. It is true that this nu^uires as great thickness for a given 
resolving power, as if a large nuuiher of planes conspire to give a first order 
reflexion. Thus, if there are two planes only in (|uestii)n, to produce as tine 
a lino as those we have been discussing would rcipiiro the 500th order of 
interference, and tlius the thickness would still be 0 2 mm. But there is this 
difference, that a great uuiul^er of lines of this flneness would be accounted for,, 
representing interferences of orders a little liigher or lower; moreover, the 
available space in the crystal can be used many limes over, as it may form 
part of the interval between other pairs of planes than the pair first, 
considereil. 

The particular portion of the section here shown (Plate 0, fig. II) is only^ 
about part of the whole thickness. The section generally may be 
described as showing a single crystal f>f one orientation, crossed b} several 
bands of complex twinning. The picture (Plate 6, tig. II, x 2G0 diameters)* 
shows the most important of these individual complex bands, with the 
untwinned crystal (dark) on either side of it. Its breadth, alM)ut 0*08 mm., is* 
not enough to give the resolving power exhibited in some of the finest 
spectrum lines, and we are thus compelled to admit that interference between 
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the planes of this group and planes belonging to other groups must be 
concerned. 

A complete analysis of the spectrum has not been made, and would perhaps 
hardly reward the trouble. The appearance of regular groups of lines con¬ 
fined to a limited range of the spectrum is to be accounted for as follows. 
A group of a moderate number of rellecting planes, say 20, regularly spaced 
like the group in Plate 6, fig. Ill, will limit the spectral range transmitted to> 
say, 600 angstroms, or in the case of a second-order reflexion, to 260 angstroms. 
Now if two such groups of about the same period occur in the crystal, separ- 
ateil from one another by a mean distance of 0*5 mm., we shall get a bright 
region of 500 angstroms cut up into lines of about 12 angstroms broad, by 
the high interference of the two groups each regarded as a separate whole. 

This may be taken as a simple example of the kind of way in which the 
complex reflexion spectrum is to be explained, without making excessive 
demands on the amount of space available in the thickness of the crystal. 
The possible complexities arising from interferences of diffeient orders between 
different groups of periodically spaced planes are obviously very great. There 
seems to be no reason for surprise at the character of the reflexion. Periodi¬ 
cally repeated groups of lines will be recognised, and also narrow lines 
and broad bands, not obviously related to other parts of the spectrum. 

Madan^ showed that ordinary chlorate crystals, not coloured, when heated 
to a temperature of about 250° C., gave, on cooling, a silvery white reflexion, 
which, as ray father showed, has many of the same properties as the coloured 
reflexions already mentioned. Rewrote: “ The only difference I should suppose 
to exist between the constitution of these crystals and the coloured ones is 
that in the former case the alternations are irregular, and also probably more 
numerous.’’ 

I thought it would be of interest to examine these crystals by the methods 
already described, for comparison with the others. Plate 7, fig. V, shows in 
section a thin ordinary flake-like crystal of chlorate as obtained by a labora¬ 
tory crystallisation. It will be seen that the material is homogeneous, except 
for two thin isolated twin layers. A portion of the identical crystal was 
treated by Madan’s method, heating it on an iron plate short of the melting 
point, and allowing it to cool. A section made from the portion thus treated 
is shown in Plate 7, fig. VI ( x 360 diameters). The change of structuie is 
(to me at least) very wonderful. 

The general aspect of this section certainly shows much less regularity 
than the crystals obtained from aqueous solution. The latter have a perfectly 
straight and parallel structure, but here there is, in places, a curious crossing 
♦ ‘ Nature,* vol 84, p. 60 (1806). 
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and interlacing of fibres, wliich must represent a very complex structure 
in three dimensions. 

In other places, however, assemblages of several parallel equidistant planes 
can be made out, at least on the original negative. The spectrum of the 
reflexion (Plate 7, fig. VII) shows much the same kind of irregularities as the 
section of the crystal itself does under the microscope. Want of parallelism 
in the refiecting planes has its counterpart in the lack of straightness of the 
spectrum linos. These lines are not so fine as some of those seen in Plate 6, 
fig. IV, but they are in some cases not more than 10 angstroms in breadth, and 
no doubt this is due, as before, to high interference from two separated groups 
of parallel planes. The appearance of the section hardly allows us to 
postulate single groups of equidistant planes numerously enough to give the 
observed resolving power, and there is the didiculty of finding room in the 
thickness of the crystal, in this case as in the previous one. 

Summniy. 

The structure of the iridescent potassium chlorate crystals investigated by 
Stokes and the late Lord Rayleigh is examined microscopically. 

The periodic twinned structure inferred by the latter is clearly shown in 
the photographs taken under the inicroscoi)e with polaris('d light. 

Some crystals have exceedingly complex structure, showing many groups of 
evenly spaced twin planes, and a very complex reflexion spectrum. It is 
shown that this results from high interference from terminal layers situated 
a considerable distance apart. 

Chlorate crystals, giving a silvery reflexion, were obtained by Madan, who 
heated the ordinary colourless crystals to about 250° C. The complex 
twinned structure induced by this treatment is investigated, and photographs 
of the structure of the crystal and of the reflexion spectrum are reproduced. 
There are corresponding irregularities in each resulting from want of flatness 
in the twin planes. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate 6. 

Fig. I. Spectrum of the reflexion at nearly normal incidence from a strongly coloured 
crystal (simple type). Sodium and lithium lines for compar'Hon. 

Fig. IT. Group of terminal planes seen in section under polarised light, x 360 dip^meters. 
The crystal contains other groups parallel to this one, and separated from it by 
uniform crystalline material. 

Fig. III. Group of twin planes showing good resolution, x 3200 diameters. Note that 
12 of the planes are nearly, though not quite, equidihtant. 

Fig. IV. Spectrum of the complex twinned crystal shown (partly) in fig. II. 
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Plate 7, 

Fig. V. Section of an ordinary 'white chlorate crystal chosen at random, under polarised 
light, X360 diameters. Note the two isolated twin strata. 

Fig. VI. Section of a portion of the aboye (No. V) after heating to aboye 260* C. Note 
the complex twin structure produced. X 360 diameters. 

Fig. VII. Spectrum of the reflexion from No. VI. 
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II. Mother-of-Pearl. 

By Lord BAVi.Krr.u, F.R.S. 

(Received January 1, 1923.) 

[Plate 8.] 

§ 1. Introduction. 

The colours of mother-of-pearl were studied by Brewster* and he recog¬ 
nised that the colours were to be classed under two heads—what he called 
transferable and noft-transferable colours, Tiie former could be transferred 
to gelatine or other soft substances, employed to take a cast of the mother-of- 
pearl surface, and in this way it was clearly shown that the colour was due 
to dih'raction by grooves on the surface. 

The non-transferable colours on the other liand were classified with the 
colours of thin plates, due to the stratified stmeture of the shell. The 
grooved surface was naturally explicable as resulting from the out-crop of 
these strata. 

Brewsterapparently didnot recognise the peculiar monochromatic character 
of the reflexion from a series of equally spaced parallel plates, distinguishing 
it from the ordinary colours due to a single thin stratum. This was first 
enunciated by my father, the late Lord Rayleigh, in connection with the 
iridescent chlorate crystals (see the preceding paper), but it can be shown 
that the same action occurs in mother-of-pearl. This observation was first 
made by A. H. rfund.f His method was to study by means of a thermo¬ 
couple the reflexion in the red and infra-red parts of the spectrum. Before 
becoming acquainted with his work I made a short study of the subject 
by means of the microscope and the spectrograph. The results ai*e con- 

* For a summary see his * Treatise on Optica,’ p. 137 (1853). 
t * Joum. Franklin Inst.,’ yol. 193, p. 453 (1917). 
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firmatory of his, though reached by a different method, and they seem 
worthy of brief record. 

§ 2. Tramferahle Colours, 

In Plate 8, fig. I, is shown a photograph by transmitted light of a selected 
area from the outer (convex) part of the nacreous layer of the shell of a pearl 
oyster. The magnification is 80 diameters. In preparing this section the 
rough external coating was broken off‘, and the nacreous layer ground away 
from the concave side till the section was thin and transparent. The external 
convex surface of tlie nacreous layer was not touched, except to apply the 
necessary cement, which was removed afterwards. The lines on the piioto- 
graph, wliich correspond very closely with Brewster's drawing, show the edges 
of the successive layers, which overlap after the manner of a pack of playing 
cards which have l)een given a shearing displacement. These lines are at the 
rate of about 880 per cm., or 2200 to the inch. 

•This specimen shows curious peculiarities as regards the relative intensity 
of the diffraction spectra. If the observer holds it before his eye in a certain 
position, with the light behind him, he sees by reflexion 4 orders of spectra, 
the intensity diminishing with increasing order. These are on the right of the 
rather faint central image. The first order only can be seen on the left. If the 
observer turns to view the light by transmission, without moving the grating 
relative to the eyc^, thc’i first order on the right is now very much brighter 
than the central image, or than any of the other spectra; of these latter, the 
third order on the right mnks next, and the second order on the right, 
together with the first on the left, rank after it. 

Such a natural grating, formed of mother-of-pearl, may be regarded as a 
model of Michelson's echelon. There are a series of steps of graduated 
retardation, and the light is nearly all thrown into one order. Here it is the 
first order. In the artificial echelon it is a very high order. Unfortunately 
the steps of the natural echelon are not uniform enough to make it of any 
use for optical work. 

§ 3. Non-trans/erable Colours. 

My observations on these colours were chiefly made on the brightly coloured 
nacreous layer of what is popularly called an ear shsll The siiecimen gave 
• non-transferable colours only. A section was cut transversely to the layer,, 
and examined under polarised light. When the light was carefully adjusted^ 
the stratified structure giving rise to the coloured reflexion came out with 
satisfactory distinctness. (Plate 8, fig. II, x 400 diameters.) The material is 
tough, and leaves a considerable residue of horny matter when treated with 
hydrochloric acid. It appears probable that the strata consist of calcite 
and horny matter alternately. 

VOL. CII.—A. 2 z 
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By examining the reflexion from the inside of this shell with a pocket 
spectroscopo it is readily made out that the colour from any particular area 
is very much localised in the spectrum. At the same time there is consider¬ 
able irregularity and change of colour in different parts of the surface. This 
is explicable in the main by local variations in the linear period. General 
want of flatness is of minor importance. 

The spectrum of iridescent chlorate crystals is advantageously examined 
by reflexion, partly Injcause in any case the characteristic phenomena do not 
appear at strictly normal incidence : thus the specimen must be sloped. This 
is a conse<pience of the nature of the i-eflecting planes in the chlorate. 
Mother-of-pearl, on the other hand, does not require sloping, and if we 
examine it by transmission the 8)>eciiiien can he put right up to the 
slit, and its parts differentiated. But there is another reason as well in 
favour of this course. Mother-of-pearl has a general cloudiness which 
scatters light of all wave-lengths, and thus dilutes the purity of tlie bright 
line reflexion spectrum. In absorption, on the other hand, this is of less 
importance, for the cloudiness in question does not help the transmission of 
light which is selectively reflected by the structure of parallel planes: thus 
the blackness of the absorption lines is not prejudiced. To study the 
absorption spectnim, a plate was cut from the shell already used in making 
the transverse section of fig, II. The plate was of course parallel to the 
strata, and was polislied on both sides. Its thickness was about 0*16 mm. 
Ttie transmission spectrum is shown in Plate 8, fig. III. Sky light was used as 
the source, and the Fraunhofer lines serve for scaling the spectrum. Two 
sinuous dark bands cross the spectrum, one of these is in the yellow and the 
other in the blue region. When the former coincides with the D lines, the 
latter very nearly coincides with G. The corresponding sinuosities of the 
two bands show without doubt that they are due to the same structure, the 
same irregularities of linear period affecting each of them. It is clear also 
that the band in the yellow cannot result from a first-order reflexion, for in 
that case the next order would be the second, and this would give an absorption 
in the ultra-violet at \2950, thus at the extreme end of the solar spectrum. 
In fact, however, the next absorption band appears at about X4300. The 
conclusion must be that the yellow band results from a second-order, and the 
blue from a third-order reflexion. This agrees with the observed position of 
the bands as well as can be expected. They are too broad and diffuse to be 
located very closely in the spectrum. The difluseness of the bands corresponds 
to the raggedness of the stratified structure (Plate 8, fig. II). This is in striking 
contrast with the structure of chlorate crystals shown in the photographs 
accompanying the previous paper. 




Rayleigh. 
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The conclusion that the chief visual reflexion is of the second-order, is 
the same as that reached by Pfund (loc. cit,) who located the iirst-order in 
the infra-red. 

Taking the refractive index of the material, whether calcite or horny 
matter, as 1*6, the linear distance between successive reflecting planes for 
second-order reflexion should be 0*00037 mm. If the alternate strata are of 
different material, this makes the coniplete linear period 0*00074 mm. 
Magnified up to the scale of fig. II, Plate 8, this becomes 0*296 mm., or 
3*4 complete periods to the millimetre. This seems to agree with the period 
on the photograph, so far as the latter admits of measurement. The curious 
blank spaces where the structure seems to be in abeyance make this rather 
difficult. It would seem probable that these blank spaces consist of homy 
matter without calcite.* 

§ 4. Summari/, 

The structure giving rise to the colour of mother-of-pearl is investigated. 
The results generally are confirmatory of those given by Brewster and A. H. 
Pfund. Micro-photographs are reproduced showing the grating structure of 
a pearl-oyster shell, and the structure of parallel layers of an ‘‘ ear shell. The 
absorption spectrum of the latter is also reproduced. In agreement with the 
observed spacing of the layers under the microscope, it shows the reflexion to 
be of the second order. 


DESCRlFnON OF PLATE 8. 

1. Grating structure of pearl oyster, section {Hirallol to plane of shell, x 80 
diameters. 

2. Transverse section of ear shell showing stratified structure which gives rise to 
second-order coloured reflexion, x 400 diameters. 

3. Transmission spectrum of a section of the same ear shell cut parallel to the strata. 
Shows irregular absorption bands in the yellow and blue. 

* I cannot claim to have closely studied the zoologicall iterature on the minute 
structure of shells. 
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Investigations on the Paramagnetic Sulphates at Low 

Temperatures. 

By L. C. Jackson, M.Sc., A.Inst.P., “ 1851 Exhibition Research Scholar/' and 
Prof. II. Kamkhlingh Onnes, For.Mem.RS. 

(Received January 12, 1923.) 

The investigations on paramagnetic substances at low temperatures, 
already carried out in the Physical Laboratory of the University of Leiden,* 
have led to two results of special importance, viz.: (1) that while prac¬ 
tically all such substances oteyed the law of Curie in the generalised form of 
Weisa, which we write A) == const., down to about 80° Kelvin, some of 

them showed deviations from this law at lower temperatures, such that the 
susceptibility ^ increased less rapidly with fall in temperature T than is 
given by the alx)ve law; and (2) that in a series of substances of similar 
constitution, but containing different amounts of water of crystallisation, the 
constant A in the above expression was smaller the greater the amount of 
water of crystallisation present, and that substances, the “ inert part ” of the 
molecule of which was large compared with the “ paramagnetic part/' as in 
ferric alum, possessed very small values of A. The value of A was thus 
smaller the greater the magnetic dilution of the molecule, and hence the 
greater the distance apart of the paramagnetic atoms of the molecule. 

The present paper is intended as a preliminary communication, sum¬ 
marising the results of further work undertaken to corroborate and extend 
the above-mentioned observations. It is hoped to publish a full account of 
the work shortly. 

Measurements have been carried out with the following series of compounds 
of increasing “ magnetic dilution ”:—The anhydrous sulphates, the hepta- 
hydrated sulphates, and the ammonium double sulphates of cobalt and nickel. 
From the results obtained it became immediately obvious that other types of 
deviation from the Curie law than that mentioned above can occur at low 
temperatures. Thus, cobalt ammonium sulphate and nickel ammonium 
sulphate show deviations from this law, such that the susceptibility increases 
more rapidly with fall in temperature than is given by the law; hence the 
graph of 1/;^ against the absolute temperature is a straight line for 
temperatures above about 80° K., but becomes concave towards the 
temperature axis at lower temperatures. Further, a maximum and 
minimum of susceptibility may occur in the region of liquid hydrogen 

« < Leiden Comm./ Noe. 122a, 124a, 1296, 132«, 1396. 
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temperatures (14®-20° K.) (anhydrous nickel sulphate), and again the 
3/;^.Tourve may have an inflection at low temperatures (cobalt sulphate 
heptahydrate and nickel sulphate heptahydrate), thus showing deviations 
from the law in opposite senses in different parts of the curve. 

Secondly, the dependence of the A’s on the content of water of crystallisa¬ 
tion, or more generally on the “ magnetic dilution ” of the substance, is not 
so simple as was thought at first from the previous results cited above. 
Thus, for the aeries of nickel compounds the A’a have the following values :— 
NiS 04 .-f 79*4, NiS04.7H20,-62‘2, NiS 04 (NH 4 )aS 04 . 6 Ha 0 , + 4, and for the 
cobalt compounds CoS04.7HaO,4-13*7, CoS 04 .(NH 4 )aS 04 . 6HaO.-f 22. The 
values of A in a series of similar substances do not follow necessarily the 
order of the “ dilution ” of the substances, and may be positive or negative in 
the same series of compoimds. 

It will be seen that the later results show that the phenomena exhibited by 
paramagnetic subslAnces at low temperatures are more complex than was 
indicated by the earlier work. The existence of the type of deviation from 
the law (T4-A) = const, shown by cobalt ammonium sulphate has also 
been proved by Foex* for the case of one of the principal susceptibilities of 
siderose at fairly low temperatures. 

Many attempts have been made to find a theoretical explanation of the 
behaviour of paramagnetic substances at low temperatures. Every investigator, 
with the exception of Foex.f has however considered only the possibility of 
the exist< 3 nco of the type of deviation found in the earlier work. The later 
results given above receive no explanation on any of the present theories 
except that of Foex. The latter can give at least a qualitative explanation of 
all the phenomena described above, by taking into account in the calculation 
the effect of the crystalline structure of tlie substances on the behaviour of 
the elementary magnets. 


♦ ‘These, Strasbourg,' 1921. 
f Loc, cit,t chap. 6. 
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Investigations on the Paramagnetism of Gr\fstals at Low 

Temperatures. 

By L. C. Jackson, M.Sc., AJustP., "1851 Exhibition Kesearch Scholar,'' and 
Prof. H. Kamerlingu Onnks, For.Mem.RS. 

(lioceivod, January 12, 1923.) 

Although the investigation of the principal susceptibilities of paramagnetic 
crystals especially at low temperatures promises results of very great interest 
both from the theoretical and experimental standpoints, data on the subject 
are almost entirely wanting, probably at least in part as a result of the 
difficulty of making the necessary observations. Thus the only record of 
crystal susceptibilities as functions of the temperature is that of the measure¬ 
ment of the principal susceptibilities of siderose by Focx,* but these observa¬ 
tions were not extended to lower temperatures than those obtainable with 
Iniuid air. 

The present preliminary note gives the results of an investigation of the 
principal susceptibilities of two crystals, namely, cobalt anlmonium sulphate 
and nickel sulphate heptaliydrate as functions of the temperature down to 
about 14® K. (melting point of hydrogen). These are thus the first observa¬ 
tions of this type in the region of very low temperatures. The substances 
were chosen as representative of different classes of crystals (cobalt ammonium 
sulphate is monoclinic and nickel sulphate heptahydrate is rhombic), and as 
they promised results of special interest in the light of the phenomena 
shown by the mean susceptibilities obtained from measurements on the 
substances in powder form (see foregoing paper). 

The measurements with cobalt ammonium sulphate showed that this 
substance follows the law of Weiss ;f(T-f A) = C down to about 80® K. for 
each of the three principal susceptibilities, and that the constant C is the 
same in the three cases, thus confirming a similar observation by Foex for the 
case of siderose. The greatest susceptibility brings with it the smallest A and 
vice-versd : hence the magnitudes of the deviations from the simple Curie 
law ;^T = C are in the inverse order of the magnitudes of the principal 
susceptibilities. 

Further, each of the principal susceptibilities deviate from the law 
X(T+A) ssO at temperatures obtainable with liquid hydrogen, and the 
deviations are all in the direction such that the susceptibilities increase more 
rapidly with fall in temperature than is given by the above law. The magni- 


♦ ‘These, Strasbourg* (1921), p. 81. 
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tudes of the deviations are different in the three cases, being greatest for the 
axis of smallest susceptibility and vice, versd. 

Nickel sulphate lieptahydrate shows similar phenomena, the principal 
susceptibilities following the law A) = G down to about 100*^ K., and 

the value of C being equal in the three cases. At lower temperatures each of 
the principal susceptibilities shows deviations from the generalised Curie law 
of the same type, as shown by the mean susceptibility (see foregoing paper). 

Another point of considerable interest may be noted. It was suggested, as 
a result of the earlier measurements on powdered subsUrices, that the value 
of A depends in a simple way on the “ dilution ** of the substance, and henco 
on the distance apart of the paramagnetic atoms, and also that in crystals the 
A*s for the three principal susceptibilities might be directly dependent on the 
spacing of the paramagnetic atoms along the three principal magnetic axes. 
It has now been shown that the first of these suggestions is not altogether 
justified. It remained to test the second. If this one is right, a crystal of 
gadolinium ethyl sulphate having tlie same dilution as gadolinium sulphate, 
for which A = 0 was found in the powder though crystallographically mono¬ 
clinic, ought to be magnetically isotropic. This proved to be the case with 
beautiful samples we owe to the kindness of Trof. Urbain, of Paris. The 
suggestion was further tested in the following manner, which is avowedly of 
a provisional nature. Taking into account the known crystallographic data 
an attempt was made to arrange the nickel atoms in nickel sulphate hepta- 
hydrate on a space-lattice in such a manner that the A’s were a linear 
function of the spacings of the nickel atoms in the corresponding directions. It 
was found that this could be done, thus providing a hypothetical space-lattice. 
Prof. Keesom, of Utrecht, thou had the goodness to tost this hypothetical 
space-lattice by submitting the substance to X-ray analysis by the Debyc- 
Scherrer method. lie now reports that, provisionally, the actual arrange¬ 
ments of the nickel atoms and the relative dimensions of the space-lattice 
agree with the liypothetical one suggestetl from the magnetic measurements. 
It has not yet been found possible to test the hypothesis of the linear 
relation between the A’s and the spacings in the case of cobalt ammonium 
sulphate. 

It may thus be stated that, should the hypothesis bo confirmed by further 
investigations, the measurement of the principal susceptibilities as functions 
of the temperature may serve to determine the structure of paramagnetic 
crystals, at least as concerns the positions of the paramagnetic atoms. 
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Phochroic Haloes of Ya/riom Geological Ages. 

By J. .Toly, Sc.D., P.T.C.D., F.R.S. 


(Received November 24, 1922.) 

[Plate 9.] 

hUroduclion. 

This paper is concerned with the radio-active phenomena apparent in micas 
of various Geological Ages, but more especially in the black micas of Ytterby 
and Arendal. They are, I believe, sufficiently remarkable to merit record, 
even if much that has been observed remains but partially explained, or even 
not explained at all. 

The subject of “ reversal ” enters conspicuously into a consideration of the 
observations on the more ancient haloes. The theory of reversal (using the 
word in the photographic sense of the term) originated in the difficulty of 
finding in any other way an explanation of the sequence in which the structural 
features of haloes develop.* The haloes then under consideration were the 
Devonian haloes of the Co. Carlow (Ballyellen) mica. On the reversal theory 
those haloes would be described as “ positives.*^ In Archeean micas, under 
conditions of longevity far in excess of the pala)ozoic haloes, developments 
have occurred which can be brought under the same theory; but the haloes 
concerned must be described as “ negatives.’^ Whether in these very ancient 
micas we have positives or negatives seems to turn on the radio-active strength 
of the nucleus. Again we have Uranium haloes in which some parts are 
negative (reversed) and others positive. 

Furthermore, certain other radio-active phenomena in the mica show positive 
and negative developments side by side. 

The most interesting outcome of these supposed reversal effects appears in 
the existence in the Ytterby mica of certain very rare and minute objects— 
quite colourless and spherical in form. If radio-active in origin the nuclear 
particle placed centrally in these haloes must emit Alpha rays of very low 
velocity—possessing in fact a range of no more than 1 *6 cms. in air. The 
element conceVned is at present unknown, or at least its radio-active properties 
have not been recognised. It is unfortunate that these minute haloes seem 
restricted to rare groups or clusters, the scarcity of which is shown by the fact 


* - rhil. Trans./ A, vol. 217, p. 57. 
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that protracted search in some score of samples of the mica has failed to reveal 
even a single group comparable with that first found; although a very few 
individual haloes have been met, but lacking the definition of the original 
group. It is probable that the primary nuclear conditions of very minute 
dimensions and strong radio-active charge are seldom combined. Dark or 
positive developments of these haloes have not been definitely observed. It 
is possible that they would be difficult to detect in the obscurity of this mica. 
However, minute positive rings of such dimensions as would seem to ally them 
with the small haloes have been detected. 

An account of the little that has been ascertained respecting these haloes 
occupies the second part of this paper. 

Following on this a section of the paper is devoted to description and 
illustration of haloes smaller than Uranium haloes and possessing structural 
features which clearly separate them from connection with this family of radio¬ 
active elements. The possibility of reconciling them with Thorium haloes, 
assumed to be severely metamorphosed, is discussed. I do not believe that 
the view that they are so derived will be accepted. Meanwhile I have contented 
myself by calling then X haloes. They would seem to reveal the existence 
of yet another imknown radio-active element. 

The last part of the paper is devoted to comparative observations on the 
dimensions of incipient Uranium haloes—first-ring haloes - -occurring in micas 
of very different antiquity. If confirmed by further investigation the results 
would, I think, possess interest quite apart from the subject of the estimation 
•of geological time by the Uranium-lead ratio. For the most direct explanation 
of the results—the exhaustion of a former, relatively short-lived, isotope of 
Uranium' may be of considerable significance and seems to throw a suggestive 
light on the history of the elements over great time-epochs. 

Bleaching of the Archcean Mims. 

A striking feature of the black Archflean micas of Ytterby and Arendal is 
1ihe presence of perfectly colourless or bleached areas, which in all cases seem 
associated with radio-activity. 

In some samples of these micas the most conspicuous instances of bleaching 
4tre found in bands along which minute particles are centrally distributed. 
These particles may be opaque or translucent. They are sometimes arranged 
with remarkable precision along the axis of the band. At other times they occur 
in small groups; each group being attended with a widening of the bleached 
area. The photographs, Plate 9 (figs. 1 and 2), show bleaching around such 
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particles. It is to be noted that areas where particles appear to be absent 
by no means indicate the real absence of such particles. Bleaching probably 
never occurs without the inciting cause being segregated in mineral particles. 
In some cases, however, some of these may be removed in the adjacent cleavage 
mica flake. Examination of the photographs will show that the bleaching is 
attended, in many cases, by a border of darkened mica. In general this 
external border is very conspicuous. This border being undoubtedly radio¬ 
active in origin, and no inciting cause for its existence, other than the central 
particles, being forthcoming, there is little doubt that the bleaching is also a 
radio-active effect. In short the inference is irresistible that the central colour¬ 
less area is referable to the reversal of the more intensely affected region 
bordering on the centrally placed particles. 

The colourless bands take on extraordinary forms, sometimes branching and 
crossing irregularly and in any direction. In other cases they follow a straight 
course of wonderful regularity. The width of such bands appears to depend 
on the distribution of the central particles. There is some indication, however,, 
that the radio-acftive influence of these particles is not always equally penetrating. 
A few bands have been measured which exhibited a width of no more than about 
0*01 mm. ; the radial effect of the very minute central particles in this case 
extending no further, apparently, than about half this distance. This 
observation would appear to suggest that the responsible radio-active substance 
might be the same as that which originated the minute haloes to be described 
in the ensuing section of this, paper. 

In certain samples of inica, bleaching is absent or rare. Heavy staining 
along linear lines and bands may be present, such as are not uncommon in 
younger micas. 

The radio-active origin of bleaching is most convincingly displayed in the 
case of certain haloes of known radio-active origin. The drawing (fig. 3) made 
from micrometric measurements (to a scale of 1000 diams.) of a reversed 
Ytterby Uranium halo of rather exceptional beauty, plainly reveals what has 
happened. In juxtaposition to it I have shown a half-halo to the average 
dimensions of a Ballyellen (Devonian) halo (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ toe. cit,). It is 
apparent that the dark bands of the normal halo are replaced by bleached 
bands. Such Archaean haloes may show only one of the bands reversed or 
the central area (as in fig. 2, Plate 9); or, again, the central area may 
be dark and the external features of the halo strongly affected by bleaching. 

It is interesting to note that reversal in these cases may bleach not only the 
darkening we would normally ascribe to radio-active effect, but also the colour 
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which generally prevails in the mica. I have endeavoured to indicate this ia 
the drawing. In some cases this complete and radical bleaching of the mica. 
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is not observed ; the bleaching area is then simply reduced to the (colour of the 
surrounding mica. The photograph (Plate? 9, fig. 6) of an X halo, to be 
referred to later, sliows a single band of complete bleaching, as will be 
evident on comparing the bleached area with the comparative obscurity of 
the containing mica. 

Haloes in comparatively early stages of development may show bleaching. 
Thus, small, quite colourless haloes may, occasionally, be met with which are, 
apparently, due to radium emanation. In by far the larger number of cases,, 
the earlier forms are in deep sepia tints or merging to black. In short we may 
find, along with bleached or partially bleached haloes, others which are in all 
respects positives and similar to haloes of younger geological age, save in sa 
far as they partake of the more or less turbid character of the ancient micas. 

It is difficult to ascribe the bleaching to any purely chemical effect. As already 
stated, it is nearly always definitely associated with a nucleus and very often 
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with characteristic radio-active staining. At one period I was led to believe 
that these bleaching effects were accelerated by heating the mica (' Nature/ 
April 22, 1922). A preliminary experiment on the Ballyellen mica gave 
results of a nature strongly to support this view, but further careful work 
by Dr. J. H. J. Poole has failed to substantiate it. Using a micro-electric 
furnace, enabling a halo to be kept in observation while the temperature was 
gradually raised, no case of bleaching was observed. At a very low red heat 
the halo and the surrounding biotite alike darkened up, till almost complete 
opacity was obtained and all signs of radio-active effects disappeared. There 
may, however, be some condition which obtained in the preliminary experiment 
and which was absent from subsequent ones. Possibly the stage of develop¬ 
ment of the halo may be important. The matter is deserving of further 
investigation. 

So far as our knowledge of the subject goes, I think the reversal theory best 
explains the observations. Recurrent reversal in photography is well known. 
In this case the character of the developed image varies from positive to 
negative periodically under prolonged exposure. It is quite possible that a 
similar effect may take place in very ancient haloes having strongly radio¬ 
active nuclei. The somewhat capricious distribution of bleached and dark 
haloes, or even the distribution of bleaching within any one halo, may be 
ascribable to this phenomenon. Experimental production of reversal in 
biotites, using strong radio-active charges, might be possible. However, the 
condition of long-continued radiation may be essential. 

Hihernium Haloes. 

Some years ago I made a preparation of cleavage flakes from a specimen of 
black Ytterby mica taken from the Museum of Mineralogy and Geology, of 
Trinity College. In one of these flakes a cluster of very minute colourless 
and spherical objects was observed. These same objects were found in some 
other of the flakes, but not in all. Subsequently other preparations from this 
sample of mica were made, and from various exterior parts of it. No more 
of the small objects were found. The sample itself appears to have been lost 
during the occupation of my laboratory by troops in Easter week, 1916; the 
week of the Sinn Fein rebellion in Dublin. 

Examination of the colourless objects showed that in every case a central 
nucleus was present as in radio-active haloes. But haloes previously studied 
were invariably depicted in greater depth of colour than the surrounding mica. 
The possibility that loss of colour might have originated from a phenomenon 
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similar to photographic reversal or solarisation had not then occurred to me. 
The reversal theory, as afEording an explanation of the order of development of 
certain halo features, was thought of only at a later date Phil. Trans./ he, 
<yU.y p. 67). Subsequently I found, as stated above, haloes showing all the 
appearances of reversal in this Ytterby mica and in the mica of Arendal. 
Similar appearances characterise the linear areas of radio-active staining. 
Again, certain reversed incipient halo-structures appear to possess much the 
same characters as are shown by the minute spheres under consideration. 
In the light of these observations, I can come to no other conclusion than that 
the minute bleached spheres have originated in just the same manner as 
bleached Uranium haloes. 

No coloured representatives of the minute spheres have been found, although 
a curious oolitic or roe-like appearance in neighbouring parts of this mica^ 
showing in very faded tints, suggests the possible obliteration of such minute 
haloes. It must be borne in mind that this Ytterby mica has been exposed 
to severe metamorphic actions, in the course of which those foreign elements 
were introduced into it which have made it famous in the history of chemical 
science. This appears in the analyses quoted in another section of this paper. 

In figs. 4 and 6, Plate 9, photographs of a field of these haloes are re¬ 
produced ; a small part of the great cluster referred to. They give only an 
inadequate idea of the appearance presented in the microscope. 

It must be realised that these haloes arc of diametral dimensions less than the 
thickness of the containing cleavage flake ; in this respect reversing the condition 
under which larger haloes are usually examined. A measurement of the thick¬ 
ness of the mica flake showed that it was from 0-018 to 0-020 mm. The 
haloes are about 0 -010 mm. in diameter. As their centres are located at various 
depths in the mica it is evident that only a certain number of them can exhibit 
their full radial dimensions. It follows, too, that the definition will vary with 
the amount of the halo-sphere contained in the flake. In the photographs a 
well defined boundary can only be expected of haloes which are not only 
completely contained in the flake, but are correctly placed in the external 
focal plane of the object lens. On these accounts higher magnification was 
not found to yield any better photographic results. 

A very remarkable feature of these halo-spheres is the brilliantly luminous 
appearance presented by the nuclei. They stand out with all the appearance 
of actually emitting light. At one time I held the view that these luminous 
points were not, in fact, nuclei but focal points determined by the refracting 
properties of the sphere. This theory fails in view of the phenomena attending 
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multiple nuclei next to be described; but that a raised refractive index 
characterises the material of the halo-spheres seems a necessary inference in 
order to account for the luminosity of the nuclei. 

The photographs show that exactly in the centre of some of the haloes is 
a very small particle. For such particles to be reproduced in the photograph 
the focus must be very perfect. Accordingly only in the case of a few of the 
haloes is the nucleus sharply defined. In some cases more than one nucleus 
will be discernible. If there are two such particles separated a little the halo 
takes on an oval or ellipsoidal form, the major axis connecting the particles. 
Further separation of the particles produces a dumb-bell shaped halo. Three 
particles, if lo(!ated at the apices of an isosceles triangle, give rise to a pear- 
shaped halo. A group of such nuclei give simply an enlarged halo-sphere, and 
so on. The formation of the halo being plainly dependent on the disposition 
of the nuclei, and this influence extending in each case a fixed and definite 
distance. 

The central particle or nucleus appears, in every case, to be composed of a 
highly refracting, transparent and colourless substance. No crystalline form 
has been observed. They are very minute and under certain conditions of 
focus may assume an appearance of blackness and opacity, due, probably, 
to the optical properties of the containing halo-sphere. Careful examination, 
using an oil immersion, leaves, however, no room for doubt that they are in 
fact limpid and colourless. 

The majority of these haloes possess dimensions in sufficient agreement to 
strongly support their radio-active origin. Thus on 23 of these haloes, having 
oach a single nucleus, the micrometer head read as follows—the magnification 
being such that 64 *4 scale divisions = 0 *01 mm. :— 

66, 60, 67, 67, 62, 69, 62, 68, 65, 60, 55, 56, 63, 53, 62, 67, 54, 50, 55, 66, 
49, 57, 54. Mean, 54 *6. Hence the radius is 0 -0060 mm. 

Subsequently 50 of these objects were measured, using a lower magnification, 
i.e. 20 scale division = 0 *01 mm. The extreme readings were 18 *6 and 23 *6, 
the mean being 20 *8. This gives r = 0 *0052. This neglects the nuclear 
deduction which would be only a small fraction of the radius. It is to be 
noted that the 50 haloes dealt with in the second observation doubtless included 
many which enter into the first observation. 

But there seem to be present a small proportion of these colourless objects 
larger in dimensions, the greater size of which cannot be referred to multiple 
nuclei. Thus two such haloes read 34 *0 and 34 *8 scale divisions to the 
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magnification used in the last series of measurements. This gives r == 0 -0086. 
Several haloes were found to possess dimensions sufficiently close to this to 
entitle them to be regarded as originating by rays of like penetration. The 
existence of such larger and smaller haloes side by side is paralleled by the 
intermingling of more fully developed haloes with swarms of first-ring Uranium 
haloes in the Ballyellen mica. It is possible that a yet larger size exists, but 
the evidence for this is, on the available material, hardly adequate. 

The difficulty may be raised that if these haloes are all alike reversed haloes 
we won hi not expect reversal of haloes of different stages of development to 
prevail; those of fuller development should, in fact, be more prone to reversal 
than those in an earlier stage. However, the reversal of immature haloes as 
well as of fully developed haloes in the Ytterby and Arendal micas has been 
observed, as already stattnl. 

As regards the mode of origin of these remarkable objects, the case for a 
radio-active origin rests upon the following considerations:— 

(1) The agreement in radial dimensions of a large number is just as striking 

as in the case of halo-clusters generally. 

(2) The development around the nucleus is concentric to a high degree of 

accuracy. 

{3) The relation of the external form to th(» distribution of nuclei, W'hen 
more than one are present, is such as to show that each nucleus 
affects the surrounding mica to an equal radial distance. 

(4) The colourlessness of these objects is no argument against a radio-active 
origin, as follows from the instances of reversal or bleaching around 
nuclei which have generated halo-structures of dimensions character¬ 
istic of known, recognised haloes. 

{6) The dimensions of the nuclei appear to be too minute to admit of the 
view that they have, by chemical effects, bleached the surrounding 
mica. The diametral dimensions of nucleus and halo-sphere may be 
in the ratio of 2:60 or 3:50 in scale divisions of the micrometer. 
The relatives volumes are, therefore, as 1 : 15,600 or as 1:5000, and 
there is no appearance of disintegration or loss associated with the 
nucleus. It remains clear and sharp ; isolated in limpid mica. 

(6) The outside dimensions of the halo may be sensibly alike when the 

nucleus varies appreciably in size. This is in favour of a radio-active 
origin and not of a chemical origin. 

(7) These objects are spherical. The evidence for this is the way they 

affect the transmission of light through the mica. Now it is not to 
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be expected that chemical effects would be transmitted equally along, 
and across the cleavage. Inclusions in mica, e,g, haematite, invariably 
are spread in the plane of the cleavage. Radio-active effects are not 
affected by the cleavage. Serial cleavage sections of haloes 
demonstrate this fact. A bleaching effect due to a chemical influence 
spreading in the cleavage plane would effect the opacity of the mica 
in a relatively feeble degree and would not be limited by such a 
gradation of opacity as is observed surrounding the haloes. 

(8) If bleaching is due to chemical effects, how are the phenomena of bleaching 
treated in foregoing pages to be explained, i.e. the reversal of halo 
rings of recognised characteristic dimensions ? 

It is of interest to note that minute halo rings, developed in dark sepia or 
smoky tints, are occasionally found in the Ytterby and Arendal micas. They 
are of perfect circularity, and only found where a very small nucleus has 
operated to produce some larger halo structure. This structure may be part 
of a halo of undoubted radio-active origin. For instance it may be an X halo 
as described in this paper. It may be a Radium emanation halo. It may 
be a normal Uranium halo in some early stage of development. 

Are these rings, which are very scarce, optical effects only ? I find it difficult 
to account for them as such. To see them the lighting must be excellent and the 
central nucleus in sharp focus. I have endeavoured to photograph them but 
with only partial success. The focus difficulties arising upon projection are 
great. 

Mr. L. B. Smjrth and I have read these minute rings independently and 
arrived at almost identical dimensions. They are fairly sharp objects. Thus 
one of those rings which I read as 0 -OOSl was independently read by Mr. Sm)rth 
as 0 *0060, external radius. 

The rare occurrence of such rings within Uranium halo-structures is, I think, 
evidence that the responsible radio-active element—^if their origin is radio-active 
—is not genetically connected with the Uranium family of elements, but is 
only accidentally associated with it. Whether they are connected with the 
small Ytterby bleached halo-spheres is a surmise at present incapable of 
proof. 

It is of interest to consider the air-range of an Alpha-ray competent to 
generate one of these small spheres. The radial dimension given above is 
probably not a full measure of the entire range in air. This is so because the 
Bragg-Qeiger curve does not generally depict the halo out to the full range. 
The crest of the curve is about 0 *6 cm. short of the extreme range. The 
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effective limit of the curve may be—as measured in air—some three or four 
millimetres behind the extreme range. 

If the radiiLs of the small haloes is 0 *005 mm. and the*, equivalent of I cm, 
range in air for this mica be U *0004.^6 (un., the air equivalent of the halo-radius 
is 1 *15 cms. If U) this we add 3 *5 mms. to arrive at the extreme range of the 
Alpha-ray, we find that tliest* haloes involve a range of 1 *6 cms. in air. The 
haloes of larger radius would arise from an Alpha-ray possessing a range of 
about 2 *25 cms. in air. The shortest range at present recorded is that of the 
Alpha-ray of Uj, /.c. 2 -SO crus. 

The range 1 -5 culs. in air is also that to which the generating ray of the 
small dark rings (an4e) must be referred. It is certain that the responsible 
element cannot be placed upon tin* (leiger-Nutall curve for the Uranium family. 
Extrapolation on this line to a range of I *5 eins. shows that the rate of decay 
of the unknown element must be some 2000 millions of times slower than 
that of Uranium. Ihising his conclusion upon my first evaluation of the 
range of the ray responsible for the generation of the small Jialoes, i,e, I cm. 
in air, Mr. Svein Kosseland, of Copenhagen, arrived from theoretical principles 
at the conclusion that the element in question might be Yttrium (‘ Nature,’ 
June 3, 1922). It may turn out that this is the case. Meanwliile, I have 
suggested the provisional name “ Hibernitim ’ for the unknown and, at present, 
hypothetical element. 

Tha X Ualoi^a of YtUtrlyy and Arnidal. 

In the black Archajan mica of Ytterby and Arendal an» certain haloes which 
call for spe.eial consideration. A photogra}>h of one of these haloes, to a 
magnification of 250 dianieters, is appealed (tig. 0, Plate 9). Till more is. 
ascertained respecting these haloes I propose to call them X haloes. Their 
radio-active origin is beyond question. 

A feature of X haloes -which, however, seems to be sometimes absent -is 
the presence of a bleached (rev(Tsed) belt or ring. Very often this ring is 
beautifully sharp and definite, and as the bleaching of the mica is complete— 
its own natural colour being destroyed- the effect s v('ry striking, especially 
when, as sometimes happens, the^e haloes ani so clos(*ly congregated as to 
overlap. 

It is evident that the photograph re})resents a strongly <leveloped halo. Its 
structural details are not fully revealed in the photograph. 

X haloes may vary somewhat in dimensions. These variations may be 
those common to all haloes, Le, such as depend upon the stage of development. 
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But there appears to be another source of variation. The bleaching of a portion 
of the halo may obliterate certain structures and may even create deceptive 
structural appearances. In figs. 7 and 8 I give drawings (to a scale of 1000 
diameters) of two types of X halo, which at first I had regarded as distinct 
and of different radio-active origin, but which I Jiow believe to be variants 
of a common type and origin. 



Fig. 7. 

On account of a certain degree of resemblance to the Thorium halo 1 have 
drawn a half-Thorium halo in juxtaposition to a half-X halo in fig. 7. The X 
halo shown in this figure is approximatiily of the dimensions of the halo re¬ 
produced in the photograpli (fig. 6, Plate 9). The outside radius is 0 *0280 mm. 
A wide, imiformly shaded band is the first outside feature. This is limited inside 
by a fairly strong dark band having an outside radius of 0 *0170. Within this 
band bleaching begins at a radial distance from Ihc centre of 0‘0152. The 
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bleaching cxtemla inwards till the central feature is met. This is a deeply 
coloured disc with a radius of nearly 0-(X)9 mm. 

But these structural features may vary considerably. Thus tlie outside 
radius may be as little as 0 ‘0271 mm. and as much as 0 *0294. The external 
radius of the dark ring may vary from 0 *0160 to 0 -OlHH. The external radius 
of the bleached band may vary from 0*0116 to 0*0170, and tin* central disc 
from 0*0074 to 0*(Kj98. These are the limiting readings obtained from a 
considerable number of such haloes. 

The type of X halo shown in fig. 8, and designated Xg, at first sight looks 
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very different. But it must be remembered that the absence of a reversed 
band is not really a distinctive feature. Reversal, if indeed it is such, is only 
a stage of development and probably a r(*current stage. This second type of 
X halo is specially abundant in the Ytterby mica. In that specimen of (his 
mica which contains the Hibernium haloes they an* very numerous. Here 
they present a faded appearance, their colour and intensity approximating 
to the surrounding mica, so that they might (uisily be overlookt*d on hasty 
examination. Their dimensions are, however, quite determinate. The 
external radius varies around 0*028 mm. It has ^ ee?i read from 0*0265 to 
0 -0292. The uniformly shaded band which surrounds the central disc varies 
in outside radius from 0 -0133 to 0 *0157. The central disc has been read from 
0*006 to 0*0081. The lower value was obtained from a rather obscure 
specimen. In fig. 8 I have shown the halo features as reading 0 *0280. 0 *0144, 
0 *0080 successively. 

It may be asked upon what grounds are these two types of halot s regarded 
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as alike in origin '{ The answer is that it is not improbable that the band 
surrounding the central disc of lig. 8 is capable of outward development along 
a curve of ionisation which slopes steeply outwards. If now we assume that it 
develops to the radial limits of the dark ring e.ncircling tlie bleaclied area of 
fig. 7, and that reversal obliterat<‘s the colouratio?i from the central disc 
outwards, developing a })h»achcd band somewhat similar to that shown in 
fig. 7, then the two haloes would be identical. This correlation is not impossibh?, 
nor even improbable. To aceej^t it is, 1 think, preferable to the assunn)tion 
that these haloes are of distinct radio-active origin. 

Considering tlui successive features of Xlial(M‘s in comparison witli Thorium 
haloes there arc. certain features in fair agreement. In the drawing of tlu* half- 
Thorium halo I have depicted the average radial limit of tin? pupil ’* by the 
third ring from the centre. In point of fact when the j)upil develops it is 
most often found tliat the inner features become blackened up and iindistinguish- 
able. The radius of the Thorium pupil is a somewliat variable dimension. It 
has been measured from 0*023 to 0*028 {‘Phil. Trans.,’ /rx*. c/V., ]>. 70). It 
is, in short, reconcilable with the outside boundary of the X lialo. I'lie second 
Thorium ring from the c.entre is again not in serious disagrcuuneut witli the 
dark band, which in the X lialo may encircle tin* bleached ar(*a. If, then, 
some metamorphic effect had obliterated a former “ penumbra ap])ertaining 
to the X halo there w^ould be a certain amount of r(‘semb]anc(‘ between the 
Thorium halo and an X halo “ restored ’’ according to tin* foregoing assumption. 

On the other hand it is to be remarked that in some scores of X haloes no 
trace of any outside feature has been detected. Nor lias any trace of the first 
Thorium ring been observed, even when there was no bleaching. This ring is, 
in most cases, a very distinctive feature of the Thorium halo, corresponding 
to the first crest of its curve of ionisation. Again, Thorium haloes exist in 
these micas with the usual features, and often in the close neighbourhood of 
the X halo. What secured these normal Thorium haloes from the assumed 
destructive effects ? I do not think the view that X haloes are metamorphosed 
Thorium haloes is at all probable. 

The LHtmmiom of Primary Itiny Uranium Haloes in Micas of Various Ages. 

In dealing with the genesis of pleochroic haloes (‘ Phil. Trans.,' A, vol. 217, 
pp. 51 et seq,) attention was drawn to the fact that the curve which expre^jses 
the added effects of the ioiiisaiion due to the several Alj)ha-rays eniittoil in the 
radio-active transformation of the Uranium series, exhibits a single maximum 
of ionisation at a distance from the axis of Y, which is 2 *2 cms. in air, but 
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which in the luilocs of Ballyollcn ((\). (Wlow) is found to (3cciir at a distance of 
closely 0*01-12 niin., this latter distance alamt 12 per cent, greater than 
is deducihle from IIkj air-enrve as modified for the stopping properties of the 
mica. 

The st-opping power, acctonling to a law deduced by Bragg and Kleeman, 
depends upon the eh(*mical composition and the density of the medium. This 
law, as applied to th(‘ mica, is eonfiriruMl hy the fact that the other features of 
Uranium haloes, the features of emanalion haloes, and those of numum haloes, 
are found to be in general agrecunenl. with the corresponding air*curves as 
modified according to the law ref(Tr(‘d to. 

As no reconciliation of the discn»pancy is immediately apparent, the 
suggestion was offered that the range of one or mon\ of tin* primary short 
range Alpha^rays wliicli attend the first stages of radio-active change of 
Uranium had dimiriislicd during g(*ological lime; an eftVet which might be due 
to tli(» former exist(*nce of a proportion of Uranium atoms having properties 
other than thosi; which obtain in tin? Uranium of our tinu^. It was also suggested 
that such a change in range rniglit he revealed if tin* (li])iensions of haloes of 
very different g(*()logicaJ ag(‘s <-ould be comparefl. 

At the, time- wlum this was writt(‘n I had failefl to find available lialoes in 
recent micas. My search was more csp<‘< ially directed fo the finding of the 
initial halo structures in the Tertiary mica of the Mourrio granite. It was, 
therefon*, with much interest that early in this pr(‘S(int year (l!f22) I found 
in the deavagc' fiakes of the ])(>r|)liyritic mica developed in the druses of the 
Mourne granite a few of these firimarv halo rings. It is remarkabhi that 
subsequent research, although it added several haloes available for measuremont, 
afforded notliiiig so definite as this early find. The nieasununcnts to be cited 
presently are mainly readings made on the cluster of d(‘licate lialo rings as 
first found. Other rings are also dealt with. 

The Mourm? mica is not deeply coloured. Gt?nerally it exhibits yellow or blue 
tint^, which tints are in manv cases <Usposed in wide bands around the margins 
of the flakes, the; central areas f)eing but faintly colour<Hl. Th(‘ hale is depi(;ted 
in brown or smoke-coloured tints. Its dinumsions are not found to vary with 
the colour of the containing mica. That it is developed from the Uranium 
radio-active series is shown : (//) by the approximace agreeimmt of its radial 
dimensions with tin* conesponding halo rings of the Ballycllen mica; (6) the 
occasional existence in near association of characteristic radium emanation 
haloes. In these the central conduit may be sometimes detected (as a perfora¬ 
tion in the mica) as well as the outer ring due to RaC; (o) no known haloes 
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originate witli a primary ring of similar dimension. It may be added that 
Thorium haloes seen to be absent from this mica. The absence of fully developed 
Uranium haloes must be ascribed to the comparatively recent origin of this 
granite. Although large inclusines with heavy brown staining around them 
arc not uncommon, nuclei sufficiently small to generate well defined haloes 
have not had time to give rise to colour effects in the outer parts of the halo- 
structure. 

It is ncjcessary to investigate the stopping power of this mica. An analysis 
by Haugliton is quoted in Teall’s ‘ British Petrology ’ (p. 229). In order to 
verify this more directly with regard to the particular mica containing the 
haloes, a sample of this mica was analysed by Mr. Stone, of the Chemical 
Department of the Royal Dublin Society. The two analyses are as follows :— 



1 laugh ton. 

Stone. 

Si()2 . 

4.1-42 

45-82 


17-64 

15-20 

AIjO, . 

U)-00 

25-00 

NaaO. . . 

a-66 

4-12 

K 2 O. 

S-77 

9-63 

MgO . .. . 

0-51 

tr. 

CaO . 

l-Hl 

tr. 

Mn . 


Ir. 

II 2 O 

4-33 (“loftH**) 

0-41 


99-J4 

100-18 


The difference in the amounts of AI. 2 O 3 is remarkable, but, as will be seen, 
the effect on the stopping power is not important. 

A determination of the density afforded 2 *963. Applying Bragg and Klee- 
man’s method of computation (Bragg, 'Studies in Radioactivity,' 1912, 
Chap. V) it is found that 1 cm. in air corresponds to 0 •000441 cm. in the mica 
according to Haughton’s analysis, and to 0 *000447 on Stone's analysis. It is 
evidently preferable to accept the latter value of the stopping power as being 
more certainly applicable to the mica in which the haloes occur. 

A very considerable number of measurements were made on primary rings 
in the Mourne mica. Measurements on similar rings in the mica of Ballyellen 
were made under like conditions. Several observers took part in these 
measurements. 

It was thought well to re-investigate the stopping power of the mica of Bally¬ 
ellen. A new determination of the density gave a result a little higher than 
that appearing in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine' (April, 1910, p. 638). The 
density as recently found is 3 *038. Two analyses are available: one by 
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Haughton citod by Dana (* Mineralogy/ j). :>07, 5tli edn.), and one, less detailed, 
by R. J. Moss, F.(US. (‘ Phil. Ma^./ lor, riJ., p. 6*18). Applying the recent 
value for the density to Haiighton's afnilysis, the stopping power comes out as 
0 *000450 cm., and on Moss' analysis 0 -(XlOlol cm. The former determination 
of density would rais(^ th(‘se values about o p(T cent. As the errors in the 
determination of the dcuisity of mica are more likely to lower than to rais(» 
the result, tlu' recent value of the dejusity would seem to be the. mor<i reliable. 

Tile results of comparative*, Tueasurements on primary halo rings in tlu* 
Mourne and in the Kallyellen micas will presently be given. It will then be 
seen that there apjiears to be a small but real and definite difference in the 
radial dimensions of these haloes, [n consequence of this the micas of Arendal 
and Ytterby wen* searched for primary halo rings. 

These micas are (‘xtremely ancient. They an*, found in the Archinan rocks 
of Norway and Sw(*den. S(^arcity of undeveloped haloes was, therefore, to be 
anticipated. Search specially direct<*d to th(‘ir detection resulted in the 
finding of a few suitable for measurement, both in the .Vreiulal ami the Ytterby 
mica. The stopping ])ower of these micas has, therefore, to be considered. 

The Arendal mica was found to have a density of 2 •9!)27. An analysis is 
cited in Dana's ‘Mineralogy' (5th edn., Ap. Ill, p. 71)). Tin* density of the 
Ytterby mica was fcaind t/O be 3 -dfiSO. A recent chemical examination of this 
mica by Tvar Nordenskjiild* shows that there an*, distinct chemical differences 
between the more highly alt(*red and the less aliened types of this mica. The 
mica in which the haloes have been investigated is considerably altered. Both 
the analyses are given below. 



Arendal 

Ytterby Fmsli. 

Ytterby Altered 

SiO?. . .. . 


.32-23 

27-08 

AljO,. 

1453 

15-97 

15-48 

Fe2()i. 

4-58 

7-87 

14-25 

FeO. 

7-85 

2S-00 

19-39 

MnO 

I 00 



MgO 

20-28 

2-75 

(>•.'18 

KgO. 

lo-os 

7-93 

0 67 

Na,0. 

0-40 

1 1-91 

1-09 

H 2 O. 

0-94 

, 2-HO 

1 7-51 

F. 

1-49 


0-14 

(^aO . 

- 

0-23 

3-48 

Moi8ture. 


0-31 

— 

YzOa. 

— 


1 54 

{Nb,Ta)j(), . 

— 

— 

1-30 

1 

1(M)-10 

100-IS 

1 

100-11 


♦ Bull (tool. Tnst. of Upaala/ V, IX. 
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Thc^ cbloriliKation of Uie frt\sh Ytterby mita, uttendrcl with the introduction 
of Ytterbium and otlicT ran* elements, is indie.ated l)y the two analyses given 
above. For the Arendal mica, the mira ef(uivalent of 1 cm. range in air is found 
to be 0*(X)()447 cm., and for the fresh Yttt‘rbv mica it is 0 4KK)45t). For the 
chloritised Ytterby mica it is ()*(K)043G. 

The stopi)ing jmiwct of the four micas principally considered in this paper 
are:— 

Mon me micu .. .. .. 0 -000147 

Ballyellen mica .. .. 0-000450 

iVrendal mica .. .. 0 -(XK)447 

Ytterby mica .. .. .. .. 0 -000436 to 0 -0(K)456 

These results ar(' pro])ably reliable within 2 or 3 per cent. The chief risk of 
experimental error is in the determination of density. Tln^n- may be local 
variations of stopjhiig-power in the altered Ytterby mica. TIutc are local 
variations of colour-dcmsity and local cloudiness. (.Vrtaiu remarkable 
appearances in these ancieiit micas and a fleeting the haloes therein have 
already been referred to. 

In making the measurements tin* method descrilx'd in the ‘ Philosophi(‘al 
Transactions ’ {loc, oil.) was in m^arly all cases adluTed to. The nucleus of 
these undeveloped haloes is very often apparent. When tins is the case tin* 
radius and the diameter of th(^ lialo were very often both read. Phuang the 
halo a little ex-centrieally in the held, by rotating the stag(* one of the hxed 
lines of the micrometer eyepiece is brought either into tangtmtial exterior 
contact with one side of tlie halo or as lusocting the nucleus. The travelling 
wire is now brought up to the opposite exterior an* of the halo ring. It may be 
adjusted to a nicety. The halo may then be shifted in and out of its })osition so 
as to study the accuracy of fit. Tt is generally desirable to tnake several 
readings on the same halo. 

In every case the aim in adjusting the micrometer lines to the halo should 
be to bring one side of the line into exterior tangential contact with the halo 
ring. The lighting and focus are all important. For 1 he denser micas a powerful 
focus lamp is required. For h;ss dense micas the softer beam from an opal- 
glass tungsten lamp is better. It will be readily understood tliat in these 
observations the uncertainty is mainly confined to unconscious variations of 
procedure when haloes are being compared, for the boundary, of course, is 
not a hard and definite line. On this account nothing is gained by excessive 
magnification. Each observer should use the magnification lie finds most 
suitable. 
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Some of the results eoiitaiiiod iii the following tnlile were ohlaiued l>y observc'rs 
wlio were not aware' of the object of tin* iiu‘asurements. Tn some other eas(»s 
th(‘ observer was not informed which halo was expected to read a less radial 
dimension. Only oiu* observer failed to find a differoice between tin* Mourne 
and Ballyelle?r hahuis. considered that his readiji<:;s shoidd not be regarded 
as reliable, owing to the state of his (eyesight. ITis readings are excbnled at his 
own re(|uest. Dr. H. Poole obtained only a V(‘rv small difference. 

The lirst table contains resiilhs comparative* of Mourne and Rallvelhni haloes. 
The initials of the observers refer to Mr. L. R. Smvth, B.Sc. : Dr. J. H. J. Poole ; 
Prof. Oatenby, Sc.l). ; Dr. H. Poole, and myst'lf. 


Table r. 


.Moliinr. 


P>iillvoll('n. 


Oijscrvor. 

Xn. nf 

1 lalnf*s. 

'Pntal No. 
of 

Mean 

Valuer of 


lleadings. 

Hadiiis. 

.1. 



t).01:17 

j.H.o.r. 

1 

1 

o.oit:i 

J. 

t 

20 

0-0140 

L. B.S. 


0 

0-01:1.7 

h.B.S. 



... 

,). 

1 

7 

(» oi:i5 

L.B.S. 

1 

.5 

o-oi:i(i 

J. 

1 

5 

o.ni2o 


•1 

14 

0t>|41 

L.B.vS. 

1 

7 

o-onin 

L.B.S. 

— 



L.B.S. 



- 

L.B.S. 




L.B.S. 1 

I 

17 

0-0142 

L.B.S. 1 

1 

t) 

0-0142 

li.B.wS. i 

1 


0 01:10 

L.B.S. 

1 

IS 

t> 01:19 

J. 

1 

:i 

(»()127 

J. 

1 

<) 

n 01:10 

(-1. 

1 

(i 

o-tn:io 

0. 

1 

10 

(t()i:ii 

H.P. 

1 

20 

0-0139 

H.P. 

1 

2<l 

0-0U2 



175 

0 (035 


of 


r» 


s 




i 

1 

I 


i \o. of 

\ noarlin^^s. 


Mran 
V’^aluo of 


(; O'Oirs) 

n-(H5r> 
17 n 015.1 

0 00152 

0 ! n-OHO 

.‘j j O'0152 

II I 0.nU7 


0 ; o.(H38 

17 00I4I 

V<‘rv faint. 
12 0*0142 

faint. 

7 (tttUI 

Kaintest. 


10 

4 

5 

20 


144 j 

I 


(».014(1 

0 out) 
teOUl 

00144 

0 (tl40 
iiii'firi. 


The earlier readings (the reading.s are citer! in ebronological ord(‘r) of 
Mr. Smyth, the readings of Dr. .1. H. J. Poole, all those of Dr. II. Poole and of 
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Prof. Gatenby were made in ign()ranc<» of flie source of the haloes under 
examination. If all my own readings are excluded the respective means are : 
for Mourne haloes, 0*013(1 on 120 readings, and for Ballyellen haloes, ()*()144 
on 106 readings. It is noteworthy that the published mean for Ballyellen 
first-ring haloes (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ loc, cit.y j). 61) is 0*0145, neglecting the nuclear 
correction. This is in satisfactory agreement with the result given above. 

An estimate of the probable error of the arithmetic means was* made on the 
assumption that each reading constitutes an observation, and that all such 
observations are of (»(pial credibility. Using the usual formula, tlui ])robable 
error of the mean for Mourne haloes is -hO*(X)(X)85 and for th(' BaOyellen 
haloes i 0*000005. 

Tlie next table refers to haloes in the Archtean mica of ArendaJ. 


Table II.—Arendal Hahxis. 


OKsorvrr. 

Nu. of 
Hnlofs. 

Nn. of 
Olwerva- 
tioii8. 

Mean 

RadtuH. 

d. 

1 

10 

I 

! 0-01.K5 

d. 

1 

S 

o-oir)2 

J. 

1 

0 

I 0 01.57 

L. B.S. 

1 

U 

o-oir»:j 

L.B.S. 

1 

16 

0*0162 

L.B.S. 

1 

10 

0*0161 

J. 

1 

6 

0*0164 

d. 

1 

2 

0 0149 

d. 

1 

1 

0*0164 

J. 

1 

8 

0*0160 

d. 

1 

4 

0*0163 

d. 

1 

d 

0*0157 

d. 

1 


0*0167 

d. 

1 

i 

0*0163 

d. 

1 

1 

0*0161 

.1 

1 

r» 

0*0158 

d. 

1 

2 

0*0160 

d. 

1 

5 

0*0100 



102 

0*0157 




mean. 


Hc'iimrlvs. 


Results are on two clitfenuit Tnugnitientions. 

»t »* »* 

Very faint halo. 

Faint. Two niagnificationH used. 

Veiy strong. 

Clear, not so strong ns last. A Ballyellen 
halo on six <»b«ervation8 nf)w rend t)•0l4S. 
(Small inner ring present.) 


Very clear. (Small inner ring present.) 
Faint but clear'] The lost five results ub- 
,, ,, taine<l on particular good 

Stninger > lighting. A Mourne halo 

lake last substituted nc.w read 

Faint J 0-0Kt:{. 

Diffieult. 

More delinite. 

Strong. 


The next table contains results on the black mica of Ytterby. Various 
specimens of the mica were used. Some from the Geological Museum of Trinity 
College ; one from South Kensington Museum ; some recently purchased. 

A number of experiments were now made in which the procedure was varied 
in several ways by changing the objective and substituting Arendal for Mourne 
haloes and vice-versa. To cite the whole of them would occupy much space. 
The results given are in no way selected; those omitted are in full agreement 
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Tabl(5 TIL—Yttorbv'^ Haloes. 


Obflor\-er. 

No. of 
Halo(*H. 

No. of 
Observu- 
1 tiona. 

Moan 

Radiiia. 

Hcmarka. 

j. 

I 

1 

ntnai 


.1. 

1 

7 

0 0150 


•J. 


U 

OOIGO 

Quito i4oar. 

3. 

•) 

2 1 

0(U57 


.1. 

I 

4 1 

0 0102 

Oclicato. 

J. 

1 

n 

O-OlOl 

Strong. 

,1. 

1 

\) 

00160 

J. 

1 

10 

(honu 

Barely visible. 

J. 

1 

6 

ri7 

0 0159 

0 0160 

mean. 

Very faint. A similar Mourno halo 
roail 0-0124 on 16 oliservat ijms. 


and were made at a later date. The o!)jectiveH used were Ijeitz Nos. 3 and 
4. Various inodes of lighting were tried. The ob^cirver was myself. 

(1) Using Objective .‘b five Arendal haloes gave readings from 0-0151 to 
0-0161 ; best halo read 0-0153 ; two Mourne haloes read fromO-0133 to 0-0138. 

(2) Using Objective 4, one Arendal halo gave 0-0160 ; one Mounie halo gave 
0-0133. 

(3) Objective 4, a Mourne halo, mean of eleven readings, gave 0-0136. 
Objective 3, same; halo, mean of three readings, gav(- 0-0138. 

(I) Six Arendal haloes: 


$ 


A Mourne halo 


{a) on 5 observations gave 0-0152 


(/>) 

(a) 

(<0 

(d) 

if) 


0 

5 

3 
5 
2 
•I 

4 
I 


0-0152^,,,. . , 

>()biee1ive o. 
0-0151 / ^ 


Jjobjec. 


•tive 4. 


0-0151 
0-0149 
0-0151, faint 
0-0157, fainter 
0-0157, fairly strong 
0-016], very faint 
0-0133. delicate 


CO 

0) 

>1 

<v 

O 


(6) Objective 3, a Mourne halo, very sharp and strong, large nucleus, on 
twenty-three readings read 0-0141, on one reading re^id 0-0133. Objective 4, 
fifteen readings read 0-0140. 

(6) More recently I concluded that Mourne haloes could be read from 0-0133 
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to 0-0141, and Ar<*inbil haloes from 0-0140 to 0-0J61, with no definitely 
f)orce|)tiblo errors of adjustment. 

The mean of the coni])a.rative results numbered (1) to (5) as above is : Mourne 
haloes, 0-0130 ; Arendal haloes, 0-0154. 


Rapakivt Haloes. 

Th(' Ra[)akivi j^ranites are stated by Sederholm to be of Jotnian ago 
(‘Hull. d(‘ la (Vunm. (hk>l. do Kinlande/ ITelsingfors, 1907, Iso. 23, p. 93). 
P. Hskola refers “ Rapakivi " and related granites to pre-.lotnian times, and 
above the Areluean (‘ Bull, de la (Vunm. Geol. de Finlamle,' No. 40, p. 10). The 
age of the Jotnian is ])robably Torridonian or Keweenawan. Kskola’s estimate 
would refer the Rapakivi graniters to Iluronian or Upper Huronian times. 
Both the estimates agree in dating the intrusion of this granite from times 
eonsi(h*rably more aneient than the Ih'vonian, and much younger-than the 
Archamn. 

The mi(’a of the Rapakivi granite is limpid and seemingly unaltered, of a 
deep brown colour: Haloes are abundant in some flakes, but good first-ring 
haloes are very scarce. They appear to be derived from Uranium in nearly all 
cases. AVhat appear to be first-ring Thorium haloes exist in it—but are 
excessively scarce. Those scale 0-0115 (pp. This stage in the development 
of the Thorium halo has not hitherto been observed (‘ Phil. Trans./ loc. ciL^ 
[). ()(S). The s})ecimens of Rapakivi used in my observations are labelled as 
coming from Viborg. 

The following measurementvS have been made on several different haloes :— 

{a) Very faint but clear. Nucleus very small. On 5 readings r -0-0150 
to r 0-0154 (J), 

(h) A stronger halo, on six readings r 0-0151 (L.B.S.) ; on eleven readings 
0-0153 (J). 

(c) Faint but quite measurable. On ten reading,^ r — 0-0153 (J). Bally- 
ellen rings now re.ad on thirteen readings 0-0145 (J). * 

{(I) Rather difficult. On ten readings r —0-0153 (.1). The mean of the 
above is r - - 0-0153. 

A series of readings comparative of Mourne, Arendal, and Rapakivi haloes 
were made (l)y myself) under very good conditions of lighting, such as afforded 
confidence that the reading lines .were being effectively applied in definite 
contact with the exterior of the halo. The following results were obtained :— 
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Arendal. - Clear, light rings. A reading of the micrometer luiad was obtained 
whieli was not variable by more than oru? division either way without 
visible error of jiidgnumt. 

1’his gav(^ /• -0*0153. 

Mourm.— (\) A clear light ring. Miertuneter lines just touching. One 
and one half scale divisions introduced visible error. 

This gave /* =0*0133. 

(2) A eoars(‘r aiul more deeply colour(‘d ring with largcT nucleus 

W'as nu'iisured. Its edge w as more fuzzy. T^his might have 
been read w ithout delinite error from 0 0137 to 0*0111. 

(3) A ring of very clear developnumt n‘ad a]»parently, decisively 

0 *0133. 

Rapakivi. —Clear, delieatt*, first rings ga.V(‘ a mean reading t)f 0*0149 
-f 0 ‘(KKli. 

It was determiiKMl that 0*0133 was decisively inapplicable, the 
lines being clearly tres[Uissing on the halo and within its boiindaries. 

Arendal and Mouiiie- K similar set of Headings, using a different micToscope 
and rather higher magnification, gav'* Arendal 0 *0155, Moiirne 0 *0134 
to 0 *0137. 

Rapakivi, 8ome Rapakivi measun*m(*nls were made, reading tlni radius 
directly ; the nuclei being sharp and small. This is, in some respt‘ct-s, 
the best procedure, especially when some minute foreign object 
occurs at the outside, boundary of the ring whicli may be used for 
S(»tting one of the lines. 

A very faint first-ring halo on eleven readings gave / —0*0151. 
Another on twelve readings gave r 0 *0150. 

Using a Reichert comparative eye-piecc; it was just possible to detect visually 
a difference in size of the Arendal and Mourne halo rings ; but the observation 
could not, in itself, be regarded as a decisive demonstration. An endea\oiir 
was made by ])hotographing these haloes on tlie same scale of enlargement 
and then printing side by side to detect the difference in dimiuisions. It was 
found that the definition of haloes as seen iti tlie microscope is superior to what 
they exhibit in the photograph. 
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Collecting those results which have not appeared in Tables I, II and III» 
we have :— 


Mouhr*. 

Arendal. 

Rapakivi. 


O-OlnO 

0 0162 

0 013.3 

0-0153 

0-0164 

ooi:U) 

0-0100 

0-0153 

0-0138 

0-01.52 

0-0153 

0 01.33 

0-0151 

0-01.53 

0-0141 

0-01.51 

0-0151 

0.01.33 

0-0149 

0-0150 

0-0140 

0-01,51 

— 

0-013.3 

0-0157 


0-0133 

0-0157 

— 

0 0130 

0-0161 

— 

— 

0 01.53 



0-0155 

— 


0-015K 

— 

0 -01.30 mean 

0-0155 mean 

0-0152 mean 


Th(i results previously given are :— 

Mourne .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 ’OlSS 

Ballyellen . 0 *0146 

Arendal. 0-0157 

Ytterhy .. .. •. .. • • .. 0 -0160 

It will be seen that these results incTc.ase with the antiquity of the rock. It 
is held by some geologists that the Ytterby rock is older than the Arendal. 
It is not safe at this stage to claim more for these results (laborious though they 
have been) than that tliey favour the view that these primary Uranium rings 
are of greater radius in the older rocks. In so far tliey suggest that further 
observations are desirable. 

In the appreiaation of the foregoing results the nature and size of the 
nucleus is important. The rays do not proceed from a central point. An 
approximate correction for this is to assume that they are emitted from the 
surface of a sphere of two-thirds the radius of the nucleus (‘ Phil. Trans.,’ loc. 
cit.). If the stopping power of the nucleus was the same as that of the mica, 
then tlie correction for the nucleus would be a deduction from the measured 
radius of the halo of a length equal to two-thirds the nuclear radius. Now 
in the Ballyellen lialoes the nuclei are in general zircons. This substance 
possesses a stopping power greater than that of the mica as 3:2. This reduces 
the correction for the nucleus to half the radius of the nucleus. In the case 
of the Mourne haloes, however, the nuclei are seldom, if ever, zircons. They 
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are composed of some substance of lower refractivci index probably allenite 
or apatite. Now the st^{)piug power of both these substances is nearly the 
same as that of the Monrne mica. (In allenite the mica-equivalent of J cm 
in air is 0 *0^429, and in apatite it is 0*000199.) Hence the correction 
remains sensibly at two-thirds th(‘ nuclear radius. 

But not only does the Mourne halo in this way owe more of its radial dimension 
tn the nucleus than does the Ballyellen halo, the Mourne nuclei appear to be 
in general ai)pre.ciably larger tlian thos(» in tin; Ballyellen mica. The reason 
for this [)robably resides in tlui fact tluit, iji a mica so recent as the Mourne 
only a relatively large nucleus will be a]))e to develop the initial halo jing. 
In not one instance was a completely developed halo detected in this early 
Tertiary mica. 

As it is very diHicult lo be precise* in the measurement of nuclei, I have 
thought it better to neglect this correction on all alike. Th(*re is a further 
reason for this procc'dun*. in the fac.t that the nuclei of th(i very old haloes are 
often so blackened by radio-active staining as to be practically unmeasurable. 


The Potential Difference occurriny in a Donnan Etjuilibrium and the 
Theory of Colloidal Behamoar, 

By A. V. Hill, K.R.kS. 

(Rc(M*ivi*cl SepiembtT 27, 1022.) 

(Kruju th<i Physiological LidKaatory, Manche.stcr.) 

Loeb, in a recent and stimulating work (1), has given a convincing, if 
soniewhat over-emphatic, study of the colloidal behaviour of protei)is in 
solution, based largely upon the theory of the Membrane Equilibrium first 
suggested by Donnan (4). Tn one importarit particular, however, his argument 
is incorrect. Lexd) observe^d, by certain m<*ans (2) devised by himself, thc^ 
potential difference (P.D.) ))etween a protein soluticn on one side of a semi- 
permeable membrane and a solution of acid, or of acid and salt, on the other 
side. He found this P.D. to vary as the concentration of hydrogen ions, or 
of salt, was varied, in the same manner as did a number of other factors 
(osmotic pressure, viscosity and swelling). He found also that tliis P.D. 
could be “ calculated ” from the observed difference of p-H (or of j?-Cl)* in 
♦ If the hydrugon- (or C1-) ion ooucoutration bo 10'*N, then p-H (orp-Cl) x. 
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the two .solutions, on the basis of the theory of the Donnan Equilibrium, and 
he (loiicliules that the ('xcellent agreement between calculated and observed 
is a strong argument in favour of his exjdanation of other colloidal phenomena 
by that theory. This conclusion is not correct: the equality found by Loeb 
of the obs(5rved P.l)., to that calculated from the ditference of is a neces- 
sary con.se(|uen(;e of an// nuH'hanism which does not offend the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics, and in itself offers no support to tin* th(H)ry that the 
Donnan Equilibrium underlies the colloidal behaviour of protein solutions. 
That tlieory may rest on (jther and .stronger ground ; since, however, JiOel> 
a[)pears, throughout his book (and e.specially in Chapters VIII and IX) and 
in other places (2), (3), to lay great emphasis on this agreement of the observed 
P.l). with that “ calculated ” from the observed />-ll\s it is necessary to point 
out that this <Mgreement proves no more than tliat tlu* svstern investigated was 
in equilibrium, and that the observations were accurately made. 

Consider the case of gelatim* chloride, insid<* a .semi-permeable collodion tube 
under a pressure equal to the osmotic pre.ssure, in equilibrium with a solution 
of HCl outside. The argument applies ecpuilly to any type of solution and 
to ions of any vahuicy. Admittedly the P.D. calculated from the observed 
hydrogen ion concentrations, viz. KT/F log 11^/11,, (where 11^ is tin* ob.served 
hydrogen iou concentration in the gelatine-chloride .solution, and H|, that in the 
solution of Del), agrees with the P.D. observed directly with caloiTicl (dectrodes 
connected to tlie two .solutions by saturated IvCI. If it did not, the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics would bt^ broken. Provided the system be in ecjuili- 
brium, and wliatever be the hydrogen-ion concentrations (as measured electro- 
met rically) or their cause, it is inevitable that the P.D. observed by J^oeb's 
method should be equal to that ’* caleulatcd *' from the difference between the 
electrometric determinations of p H in the two .solutions. 

it is obvious that if an isothermal system be in a genuine state of equilibrium 
it is impo.ssible by any means wliatever to obtain an electric current* by 
connecting reversible electrodes, which themselv(?.s form [lart of the equilibrium 
system, to two different points in it. Otherwise work can be obtained at a 
constant tem[)(*rature from a system in ecpiilibrium. For exanqile, if two 
hydrogen elec'trode.s lx* placed, one in the gelatine-chloride solution and tlie othei 
in the HCl of the system considered, then, after a genuine equilibrium has 
been set up, the differemie of potential between them must be nii whatev<*r 
be the difference of hydrogen-ion concentration.♦ It is inipos.sible, therefore, 

* Since this was w lit ten tho author has had his attention drawn to an exactly similar 
lugunient by Miehociia [(G) p. 156J. 
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to measure a differoiice of hydrogen-ion concentration directly by such means. 
On the other hand, calomel electrodes with saturated KCl to make contact 
with the solutions are not in equilibrium with the system : a real equilibrium 
in such a case can occur only after a sufficient time to allow the KCl to diHuse, 
or to equalize itself as far as possible, throughout the system, in wliich case 
(as with hydrogen or chlorine electrodes) the final P.D. observed will necessarily 
be nil. The saturated-KCl electrode measures, or attempts to measure, part 
only of the total (lifiereiu‘e of potential found with electrodes in equilibrium 
with the system, viz. that part which is due to the contact of dissimilar 
solutions across a boundary. 

Consider now the system shown in fig. 1, in which gelatine chloride {a) and 
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HCl (6) are in ecpiilibriiun of any kind across a serni-permeable nuunbrane: 
in (a) is a hydrogen electrode, and a calomel electrode with saturated 
KCl, Aji ; in (6) are two similar electrodes. Bn and B^. From the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, as pointed out above, it is inconceivable that there 
should be a diflfcrence of j)otential betw(‘en and Bjj, which are reversible 
electrodes in equilibrium with their respective surroundings in a system in 
equilibrium; otherwise work could be obtained at constant temperature 
merely by the carriage of gaseous hydrogen from Bu to Ajj. Hence we may 
write, 

Potential of Au — potential of Bj^ 0, 

from which, by alternate subtraction and addition of the potentials at 
and 

(Potential of Aq — potential of Aj^) 1- (potential of A|^ — potential of 

Bk) — (potential of B^ — potential of B^) — 0.I 

Now, in using the hydrogen electrode, together with a calomel electrode with 
saturated KCl, the difference of potential as measured experimentally is assumed 
to give the logarithm of the hydrogen-ion concentration jdus a constant C. 
VOL. cii.—A. 3 B 
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Thus the quantity inside the first bracket is equal to (RT/F log -f- C), and 
the quantity inside the third bracket to (RT/F log + C). Hence the first 
and third terms together come to (RT/F log — RT/F log Hb), t.e. to 
RT/F log Ha/Hb, and equation (I) shows that the P.D. directly observed, 
viz. (potential of - potential of B^), is necessarily equal and opposite 
to this quantity. But RT/F k)g H^/Hb is called by Loeb the “ calculated 
P.D.,” while ({)otential of — potential of B^) is his “ observed P.D.” 
It is obvious, therefore, from equation (I), that Loeb’s “ calculated P.D.” 
with its sign changed must necessarily be equal always to the P.D. observed 
with the calomel electrodes with saturated KCl. Indeed, equation (I) would 
still hold if the calomel electrodes were replaced by any other electrodes, 
provided that these others were used also in conjuiuition with the hydrogen 
electrodes. It will be mled that the jyroof of this eqxialitij has never ntentioned 
or implied any theory of the im^chanisni by which the P.D, is set up. 

Now Loeb has made a great nufnber of experiments, in which the difference 
of potential between two such solutions as we are considering was measured 
with calomel electrodes with saturated KCl and then compared with the 
difference of potential ” calculated ” from the difference of p-II as observed 
electrometrically for each solution separately. The agreement he regards as 
strong evidence for the existence of the Donnan Equilibrium, and for his 
explanation of colloidal behaviour on the basis of it. As a matter of fact, 
the argument given above shows that all such quantitative comparisons of the 
P.D. directly observed (with calomel electrodes employing saturated KCl), 
with the P.D. “ calculated ” from the difference of p-K (observed with hydrogen 
electrodes and calomel electrodes of the same type), are quite inconclusive, 
and serve merely to verify the fact that the system is in equilibrium. In his 
book (Chapter Vlll, pp. 135, etc.) Loeb continually emphasizes the supposed 
argument that the “ quantitative agreement between the observed P.D. and 
the P.D. calculated on the basis of the Donnan theory ” {in reality calculated 
sokly by subtracting the P,D, observed vnth the hydrogen and calomel electrodes 
in one solution from the P,D. similarly observed in the other solution) “ leaves 
little doubt that the observed P.D. is exclusively determined by the Donnan 
Equilibrium ” ; and in a more recent paper he again emphasizes the same 
argument (3). In point of fact this typo of comparison gives no verification 
whatever of any theory of the mechanism by which the observed P.D. is 
set up. 

Imagine that for any physical reason whatever, not necessarily because of 
the existence of a Donnan Equilibrium involving an indiffusible ion, there is a 
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differeuce of potential between two solutions in equilibrium with one another.* 
By a converse of the general thermodynamical argument given above it is 
then possible, to prove that there must necessarily be a dilTerencc between the 
liydrogen- (or chlorine-) ion concentrations on the two sides of the membrane, 
and that tins must be given by the equation RT/F log The fact that 

the difference of the can be calculated from the observed P.D. is no 

proof of any ])articular theory of the mechanism by which the P.l). is produced, 
(liven that there is a P.D., the difference of p-II must necessarily result 
whatever b(? the explanation of the P.D. It is possible that another investi¬ 
gator may find, in sonu^ cases at any rate, that another theory of the occurrence 
of a P.D., say between tlui inside and the outside of a colloidal micella, is 
preferable to that of the Donnan E(juilibrium : if so, it will still be necessary 
that the P.D. observed should be equal to that “ calculated ” in Loeb’s way 
from the. difference of the observe<l ^-H’s. 

By a generalization of the argument given above it can Ix' {)roved that in 
any two watery solutions of any kind, in equilibrium with one another, and con¬ 
taining (my common ion A capable of passing from one to tlie other, the P.D, 
between the solutions is given by the quantity RT/F log Aj/Ag where A| and Ag 
are the (concentrations of A in tlie two solutions re-spectivcdy. This fact may be 
of value in the analysis of fluids, ejj, blood or serum, for ionic concentration. 
A collodion tube inserted into the fluid, and filled with water, would attain 
an equilibrium, and the concentration of the ions inside it (jould then be 
measured electrometrically or by analysis; while the observed P.D. would 
give the ratio Aj/Ao, from which, and from the observ(id value of Ag, A^ could 
immediately be calculated. 

Conclusion. 

It is contended by Loeb that the Donnan Membrane Equilibrium, involving 
the presence of an indiffusible ion, is the basis of the colhudal properties of a 
protein solution. While the possibility of this conclusion is admitted, it is 
pointed out that one of the chief arguments employed in its favour by Loeb 
is incorrect. Loeb shows that the P.D. observed experimentally between a 
protein and a non-j)rotein solution separated by a membrane agrees very 
exactly with that “ calculated from the difference in hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations also observ(»d experimentally, and concludes that this supports his 
theory. As a matt(»r of fact, this equality is a necessary and inevitable coiisc- 
quence of the* manner in which his observations were made and of gcmeral 

♦ Various causes of electrical potential differences in systems in (Hiuilibrium have been 
disousBefl by Michaelis (5) in the later chapters of his recent book. 


B 2 
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thermodynamical reasoning, and its proof is independent of any theory of 
the mechanism by which the P.D. is produced. 
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Concentrations of Electrolytes. 
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(From the University, Edinburgh.) 

L Introduction, 

In the course of an investigation of the complex interaction of an electrolyte, 
an emulsoid colloid and a suspenaoid colloid (1921 (1), 1922 (2)), it was discovered 
that, as the concentration of the electrolyte present was progressively increased, 
the opacity of the liqui<l containing the tliree re-agents increased and decreased 
in a remarkable periodic manner. Considering the extreme complexity of the 
heterogeneous system in which the phenomenon was first observed, it was 
obvious at the outset that a very great deal of work would have to be done, 
and that the best method of approaching the problem would be by steadily 
simplifying the conditions of the experiments, and so by a process of elimination 
retain only those which were concerned in producing the phenomenon. 
Fortunately a suitable apparatus (referred to below) was available, with which 
it was possible to make a very wide range of experiments with a minimum 
amount of material. 

II. The General Method of Investigation. 

The method of measuring the opacity of the liquids studied was that described 
in an article recently published by the author (1921 (3)). It was early found 
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that the purity of the water used for making solutions and dilutions was of 
great importance, since the reactions were so delicate that even the traces of 
salts found in tap water affected the results. A suitable and very efficient form 
of still was found to be that designed by Bourdillon (1913 (4)). Tlie ‘‘ conduct¬ 
ivity ” \vater from this was used as fresh as possible and stored, when necessary, 
in Jena glass flasks, with the exclusion of carbon dioxide and bacteria from the 
air. Again, to prevent, as far as possible, any reaction from taking place 
between the water and the glass vessels, only Jena glass test-tubes and flasks 
were used. The cleaning of the test-tubes was a source of trouble and error in 
earlier experiments, but latcT this was obviated by means of the following 
technique: Immediately after the completion of each series of experiments, 
the test-tubes were cleaned by washing, first with dilute acid or alkali, followed 
by several rinsings with ‘‘ conductivity ” water, and then steamed in an 
apparatus designed by the author. The particular adv«Qntages of this steaming 
apparatus lay in the facts that the steam used contained no traces of calcium, 
and that, after the preliminary washing with acid and water, there was a 
minimum of handling of the tubes. The test-tubes were placed in a series of 
racks, which were (.lroj)ped into slots over the steamer. When sufficiently 
steamed the racks of tubes were removed to an electric drying oven and dropped 
into other slots. It may be mentioned here that it was found convenient to 
provide the Jena glass test-tubes with a lip, in order to facilitate pouring from 
the test-tube into the small oparimeter tube. 

The colloid studied more particularly was liuman serum, which had been 
previously “ inactivated ” by heating to 56*^ C. for twenty minutes, a good 
8ui)ply of this type of emulsoid being readily available. Other colloids studied 
were various animal sera, gelatims gum acacia, agar, gum mastic and dialysed 
heemoglobin. The electrolyte used was principally sodium chloride, though 
potassium chloride, calcium chloride, hydrochloric acid and caustic soda were 
also tried. In all cases the electrolytes were certified by the makers as being 
pure for analysis. 

The general procedure in carrying out each series of experiments, was to 
mix the reagents in the recpiired proportions, and then place the rack of 
test-tubes in a thermostat at 40® C. and shake the tubes initi^dly and every hour 
afterwards. At the end of four hours, by which time equilibiium was attained, 
the opacity of the contents of the respective tubes was determined. The method 
of mixing the reagents in the required proportions may be exemplified by 
describing the routine employed in testing the effect of progressively increasing 
concentrations of sodium chloride on serum. A concentrated solution of 
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sodium chloride is first prepared in “ conductivity water, and standardised 
against silver nitrate. From this is prepared a series of dilutions with con¬ 
ductivity water in large resistance glass test-tubes of about 80 c.c. capacity. 
The dilutions of sodium chloride having been prepared, 0*5 c.c. serum was 
then pipetted into each of a series of Jena glass test-tubes, and 2 *0 c.c. of 
the required dilution of sodium chloride added. In this W'ay the senim was 
diluted five times with a solution of sodium chloride which progressively 
increased in concentration in the successive test-tubes. But, in adding the 
sodium chloride to the serum, the saline itself- was diluted. To correct this 
error in the example given, the concentration of the sodium chloride added to 
the serum was multiplied by the factor 0 *8, which gave the net concentration 
of sodium chloride in the mixture, neglecting, of Course, that originally present 
in the serum. An important factor influencing the degree of turbidity of 
the “ solutions ’’ was the amount of shaking given to the test-tubes. Some 
shaking was necessary in order to ensure the thorough mixing of the electrolyte 
and einulsoid. It was, however, found necessary to keep the amount of 
shaking to as near a minimum as possible, since frequent shaking markedly 
increased the degree of turbidity. Uniformity of shaking was facilitated by 
using a test-tube rack so constructed that by shaking the rack one shook the 
whole of the tubes at the same time and to same extent. 

In order readily to study the individual periodic opacity curves, and also to 
compare the different curves one with another, it was found desirable to give 
the oscillations a numerical value, and, since the characteristics of an oscillation 
depend on its amplitude (A) and on its length (L), a convenient measure was 
found to be the ratio, A/L, between these two variables. Such a ratio was termed 
a characterising ratio. A comi)lete oscillation was taken to be that part of a 
curve which lay between two successive minima. The amplitude of the 
oscillations was measured in degrees of opacity, and was taken as the length 
of the perpendicular dropped from the maximum to the line drawn through 
the two minima of the period. The length of the oscnllation was measured by 
the difference in the normality of the net amount of added electrolyte at the 
two minima marking the limits of that oscillation. The advantage of 
expressing the length in normalities lay in the fact that the action of different 
electrolytes on one and the same substance could be compared. Moreover, 
under the conditions outlined, the characterising ratio of a period could be 
defined as the theoretical amplitude that period would have, if its length were 
represented by one equivalent amount of the added electrolyte. 
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III. The periodic opdcity of human serum in jrrogressively increasing cxnicentra- 
lions of sodium chloridey and the influence of certain factors thereon. 

In the present S(*etion it is proposed to describe in detail experiments dealing 
with mixtures of the electrolyte sodium chloride and the emulsoid human 
serum. The experiments were arranged in four series : (1) the periodic opacity 
curve of serum diluted with varying concentrations of sodium chloride, and 
the effect of varying (2) the wave-length of the incident light; (3) the 
concentration of the serum; and (4) the temperature. The serum used had 
been “ inactivated ” by heating for twenty minutes at 50° C. 

1. The periodic opacity enrm for human ^ernm diluted five times with concentra¬ 
tions of added sodium chloride ranging from 0 /o 31 per cent. ’ To cover the 
ground effectively in this series it was found necessary to do 118 experiments, 
and the work had therefore to he spread over several days. The diluted serum 
was allowed to stand in Jena glass test-tul)<*s for four hours at 40° C., with 
shaking every hour. In fig. I the opacity of the five times diluted serum was 



Fig. 1.—The opacity of human serum diluted five times with progressively increasing concen¬ 
trations of sodium chloride. 


plotted against the net concentration of sodium chloride after mixing with 
serum, neglecting, of course, that originally present in the serum. These curves 
show that the opacity of serum in the presence of increasing concentrations of 
sodium chloride varies in a markedly periodic manner. With low concentra¬ 
tions of saline from 0 to 0*96 per cent, the opacity of the serum became 
leas and less until it reached a minimum. Beyond 0*96 per cent, saline it 
increased steadily to a maximum at 2*24 per cent, and so on. Allowing for the 
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fact that the experiments took several days to work out and that different 
batches of pooled serum were used on each day, the eleven oscillations produced 
were regular in their amplitude and frequency. Both the maxima and minima, 
however, increased in height with the concentration of the sodium chloride. 
The average characterising ratio of the whole curve, i,e. the average of the 
ratios of the amplitude to the length of tlie periods as defined in Part II, was 
found to be 16*5. 

2. The effect of varying the wave-length of the incident light ,—In the routine 
determination of the opacity of a liquid with the method described by the 
author, the incident light was of a pale yellow hue. In the present scries of 
investigations it was sought to deterfniiie the effect of varying the colour and 
the wave-length of tlie incident light. For the purpose of testing merely 
changes of colour in the incidcuit light, Wratten’s light filters, adapted for use 
with the microscope, were found useful in that they provided a range of colour 
from dark blue to dark red. The screen was placed over the aperture in the 
shelf supporting the wire, and thus lay between the wire and the bottom of the 
small opacimeter tube. One and the same standard suspension was used for 
all the screens. This was the one usually prepared at the beginning o£ each 
day for the routine determination of a number of turbidities. It was therefore 
adjusted so as to have? a reading of 200 without the interposition of any of the 
Wratten screens. The advantage of having one standard for all the screens 
lay in the fact that comparisons of the effect of changing the colour of the 
incident light were made under constant conditions. The routine standard 
having been prepared, its readings \vere retaken with the interposition of the 
respective screens, and the new readings idott(.*d against the predominant 
wave-length of Ihe light. Tlui curve for these results is shown in fig. 2, and 
is seen to pass through a maximum where the incident light is yellow. It 
would appear then that in the determination of opacities by the method used, 
some other factor is involved besides the scattering of light. As tlie curve is 
very similar to that for the luminosity of the spectral colours, it is probable 
that with yellow light, to which the retina is most sensitive, one is able to 
distinguish the shadow space from the bright space with finer differences in 
intensity of the light emitted from these spaces than is possible with other 
colours. The readings of the standard for the respective screens having been 
obtained, the small opacimeter tube was filled witli serum which had been 
diluted five times with progressively increasing concentrations of sodium 
chloride and allowe<l to stand for four hours at 40*^ C. with shaking every hour. 
The readings of the standard plus serum were then taken, and data thus 



Deprh of Standard af reading of end pocnh 
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obtained which enabled one to calculate the depth the serum would have, 
when the shadow space was Indistinguishable from the bright space. For 



PlO. 2.—^Tlie inrtuenco of varying the colour of the iiu-ideiit light on the readiuge at the 
end-point depth of (ho standard enudsion. 

example, when the colour of the incident light was dark l)lue, the standard 
emulsion alone had a reading of 120, and the standard [dus serum diluted 
five times with distilled water had a reading of 77-35. The difference between 
the two readings was therefore 120—77-35-= 42-65. Therefore 42-66 mm. 
of standard were of equivalent turbidity to 50 mm. of the diluted serum. The^ 
length of the small opacimeter tube was 50 mm. Therefore, proportionally, 
120 mm. of standard—the end point of the standard with the screen interposed 

—would be equal to - =140-7 mm. of serum. The figures thus obtained 
^ 42-66 
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Fia. 3.—^The effect of varying the colour of the incident light on the readinge at the end¬ 
point depth of serum diluted five times with progressively increasing concentrations 
of sodium chloride. 
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for each series were then plotted against the concentration of sodium chloride 
added to the serum. The curves are shown in fig. 3. It will be seen that 
while the general level of the curves and the amplitude of the periods varied 
with the colour of the incident light, the length of the corresponding periods 
was remarkably constant. These experiments, therefore, suggest that the 
periodic opacity of serum in ])rogressively increasing concentrations of sodium 
chloride cannot be due to interference phenomena, since in the latter case the 
length of the periods would have varied with the colour of the incident light. 
In order to follow better the influence of change of cjolour in the incident light 
on the reading, two sets of points were taken from the curves in fig. 3. One 
set represented the end-])oint depths of serum diluted with distilled water, 
and the other those for senim diluted with 1*2 per cent. NaCl. These two 
sets of points were plotted against the predominant w^ave-length of the incident 



Pio. 4.—The effect of varying the C(»lour of the incident light on the opacity of Herum 
diluted (A) with diluted water, (B) with 1*2 per cent, sodium chloride. 

light. The curves are shown in fig. 4, and are seen to be similar to that for the 
luminosity of the spectral colours. A practical point brought out by this series 
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of experiments is, that the diffused pale yellow colour used in the opaciineter 
for contrast with the shadow is the most suitable colour for the purpose. 

The screens used to obtain the foregoing results, while exceedingly convenient 
in enalding one to cover the whole range of colours in the visible spectrum in 
one and the same series of (ixperiments, did not, however, render the incident 
light monochromatic, and, as it was very desirable to test the effect of varying 
the wave-length of the light, the experiments were carried further. For this 
pur])ose it was found necessary to modify the technique. In the standard 
aj)paratus the source of light is that of a inetal-filament lamp, which is placed 
directly under the opacimeter tube. Between the lamp and the lower end of 
the opacimeter tube is placed a sheet of opal glass which serves to scatter the 
light from the incandescent filaments, and to provichi a source of diffused pale 
yellow light of nearly uniform intensity. In the present experiments the 
lamp and sheet of opal glass were discarded and in their place was fixed a 
mirror arranged at an angle of approximately 45 degrees to the vertical. In 
front of the mirror was the source of light. Between the source of light and 
the mirror was a lens which was so adjusted that a horizontal beam of light was 
made to fall on the mirror, which then reflected the light vertically up the 
opacimeter tube. The monochromatic lights userl were those of the red from 
the lithium flame (6708 A.U.), the yellow from the sodium flame (5893 A.U.), 
and the green from the mercury vapour lamp (5461 A.U.). Approximately 
monochromatic; light was also used with the blue violet (4358 A.U.) and deep 
violet (4078 and 4046 A.U.) from the mercury lamp. In each case the light 
reflected by the mirror up the opacimeter tube was tested before use with the 
aid of a spectroscope. The incident light of wave-length 5893 A.U. was 
obtained by fusing thin-walled glass capillaries in the Bunsen flame. The light 
of wave-length 6708 A.U. was obtained by vapourising a saturated solution of 
lithium chloride by means of a sparking coil, one terminal of which being 
below and the other just above the surface of the solution, and then blowing 
the vapour by means of a gentle current of air into a Bunsen flame. The 
light from this flame was not of itself quite monochromatic, but was readily 
rendered so by placing between the flame and the mirror a sheet of the ruby 
glass used in photography. The pure monochromatic light of wave-length 
5461 A.U. was obtained by placing a Wratten filter 77a between a mercury 
vapour lamp and the mirror. The approximately monochromatic light of 
wave-length 4368, 4078 and 4046 A.U. was obtained by placing a dark blue 
screen between a mercury vapour lamp and the mirror. The screen was made 
by impregnating a photographic plate with a solution of a dyestuff. On 
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examining with the spectroscope the blue light reflected by the mirror, it was 
found to contain a well-marked band in the blue violet (4358 A.U.), two faint 
bands in the deep violet (4078 and 4046 A.U.), a very indistinct band in the 
green, and another very indistinct band in the yellow. In all cases the experi¬ 
ments were carried out in a dark-room, and, as an additional precaution, the 
apparatus Was so screened that no light other than that from tlie monochromatic 
source could fall on tlie mirror. Moreover, to eliminate any personal factor, 
the determinations of the end-point were made by one observer, and the 
readings of the scale of the apparatus measuring that end-point were made by 
another observer. The results oblained in these experiments are summarised 
in Table I. 


Table 1. 


The positions with respect to the abscissa (tlui net percentage concentration 
of added NaCl after mixing with serum) of tlui first three minima and maxima 
of the opacity curve of inactivated ” human serum diluted five times with 
progressively increasing coiKjentrations of NaCl. Temperature, 40"* C. Time, 
1 hours, with shaking every hour. 


Wavc-lengUi of inciJcnt-light. 


070S A.U. (red) .. 

58y.*f A.t. (yeJlow) 

5401 A.U. (green) 

4358 A.U. (blue violet) 

4W6 violet) 

Average . 



Minima. 


Maxima. 



Ist. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

(1) 

100 

3-20 

5-00 

2-20 

400 

0-80 

(2) 

0 05 

3-25 

5 05 


4-45 

0-85 


100 

.3-20 

5*55 

2 15 

4-55 

0-85 


0-95 

3-20 

5 • 55 

2-15 

4*55 

0*85 

(1) 

100 

3-20 

5 00 

2-25 

4-55 

0*80 

(2) 

O-M 

3 15 

500 

2-25 

4-50 

0-80 


098 

3-20 

6-50 

2-21 

4-65 

(j.83 

.mp 

0-96 I 

3-20 

500 

2.24 , 

4-00 

0.73 


It will be seen from Table 1 that the positions of the minima and maxima 
with respect to the abscissa (the net concentration of rdded sodium chloride 
after mixing with serum) remain constant for varying wave-lengths of incident 
light. It follows from this that the length of any given oscillation remains 
constant for varying wave-lengths of incident light, and that, therefore, the 
periodicity in the opacity is not due to an optical interference of the light 
scattered by particles uniformly changing in size, but is rather due to an oscilla¬ 
tory change in the physical condition of the particles themselves. 
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3. The effect of varying the coticevUralion of the serum ,—In this series of 
experiments it was sought to determine the effect of varying not only the con¬ 
centration of the saline but also that of the serum as well, and, as tliis meant 
the covering of a very wide field, the upper concentration of the sodium 
chloride added was limited to 10 per cent. The conditions of the experiments 
were the same as tl\ose for subsection 1. The dilutions of serum varied from 
1 in 1*6 to 1 in 800. The results were plotted in fig. 5. It will be seen that 



of sodium chloride. 

the periodic character of the curve per8i8te<l to a high degree of dilution of the 
serum, and that both the amplitude of the oscillations and their number 
increase with the concentration of the serum. To bring this point out more 
closely the characterising ratio was determined for each of the curvciJ in fig. 6. 
The characterising ratios were then plotted against the concentration of the 
serum (see fig. 6). 
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It is evident that the characterising ratio of the curve for serum tliluted not 
more tlian forty times (2-5 per cent, serum or 0-212 per cent, serum protein) is 



PERCENtAGE.C oncentration or Seruk(wmole serum-ioo) 

Fio. 6.—The eharacterising ratios for human Herum diluted witli sodium chloride. 

a simple linear function of the concentration of the serum. With serum diluted 
more than forty times, the ratio diminishes very rapidly. 

4. The effect of varying the temperature.- As it was well known that protein 
solutions, when heated, aggregate, and at higher temperatures i)recipitate, 
it was sought to obtain .some knowledge as to the range of temperatures for 
serum within which the periodic jihenomenon was observed. The serum was 
diluted five times with progressively increasing concentrations of sodium 
chloride up to 10 per cent, added, and allowed to stand at the required 
temperature for four hours, with .shaking every hour. The curves for the 
temperatures 5°, 20°, 30°, 40° and 56° C. are shown in fig. 7. In the ice chest 
at 5° C. the influence of the added saline up to 10 per cent, on the diluted serum 
was almost negligible and no periodicity of opacity observed. At the 
temperatures 20°, 30°, 40° and 56° C. the periodic phcnomcron was well marked, 
and the amplitude of the periods increased with the temperature, so that at 
56° C. it was very pronounced. On the other hand the length of the corre¬ 
sponding periods remained the .same for all the temperatures. In some further 
experiments, it was found that at 65° C. the amplitude of the periods was still 
more marked, but that there was a marked falling off in the regularity with 
which the points fell on the curve. At 75° C. the oscillations were marked 
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but irregular, and when the experiments were repeated the curve for the second 
series was unlike that for the first. These two curves for C. had one point 



Fio, 7.—The effect of temperature on the opacity of human serum diluted with progressively 
increasing concentrations of sodium chloride. 


in common, however, in that apart from the oscillations they both showed a 
general rapid increase of opacity with increasing concentrations of added saline, 
so that at higher concentrations of added saline the turbidity of serum was 
very marked and precipitation set in. In order to arrive at a clearer imder- 
standing of the effect of temperature, the characterising ratios were determined 
for the curves of fig. 7, and then plotted against the respective temperatures. 
The curve thus obtained is shown in fig. 8. It will be seen that the rate at 



Fio. 8.—The characterising ratio of serum diluted five times with progressively 
increasing concentrations of sodium chloride plotted against the temperature. 
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which tlie characterising]; ratio increases with respect to the temperature, 
increases more and more, until it attains a maximum value at a ])oint which 
corresponds to a temperature of 17 *5^ C,, and then diminish(!s more and more, 
tending finally to hecome co!istant. In other words, from the temperature of 
the ice chest to room tem])erature, the am])litude increases more and more 
rapidly ; from room temperature to 5G” C. the amplitude increases more and 
more slowly ; above 56° C. the amplitude would be nearly constant, provided 
no other changes took place in the serum. But we hav(i seen that increasing 
the temperaturci iincreases the degree' of aggregation of the protein particles, 
and, if carried out sufficiently far, ultimately leads to precipitation of the 
protein. It woiild appear, therefore, that the decreasing rat(^ of increase of 
amplitude above room temperature is due to the increasing degree of aggregation 
of the protein particles, and that when tlie degree of aggregation has passed 
a certain limit the amplitudi* and lengtli of the periods btjcome irregular. 

I V. The ojKuntjj of serum diluted irifh various electrolytes. 

The author has shown in the last section tliat, when serum is diluted with 
progressively increasing concentrations of saline, its opacity exhibits a remark¬ 
able series of o8c>illations. It was advisable therefore to extend the investiga¬ 
tion, and to test the effect of other neutral salts. Further, to form a basis of 
comparison for the action of the salts, it was also desirable to determine the 
effect of acid and alkali. The neutral salts taken were sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, and calcium chloride, these being salts which are found in 
physiological fluids, such as serum itself. In addition two mixtures of these 
salts were tested, om^ containing sodium chloride and calcium chloride in the 
proportion of 0 *85 NaCl to 0 *022 CaCl 2 , and the other containing NaCl, 
CaCl 2 , and KCl in the proportions of 0 -85 : 0 -022 : 0 *056. The latter mixture 
therefore was equivalent to Ringer's solution. The acid used was hydrochloric, 
and the alkali caustic soda. The general method of investigation was to dilute 
0 *5 c.c. of serum, which had been “ inactivated ’’ by heating at 56*^ C. for 
twenty minutes, with 2 *0 (;.c. of the solution of salt, acid or alkali respectively 
made up in progressively increasing concentrations, and then to place tlie test- 
tubes at lO"" C, for four hours, with shaking every hour. The resulting 
turbidities of the serum were plotted against the concentration of electrolytes 
added and the curves corresponding to these results will be found in figs. 0 
and 10. In fig. 9 the concentration of the mixed salts was expressed in terms 
of the containe<l sodium chloride in order to make it i)Ossible to compare the 
ciu:ves for serum plus mixed salts with that for serum to which sodium chloride 
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alone was added. In fig. 10 the concentrations were expressed in normalities, in 
order to form a basis of comparison between the salts, the acid and the alkali. 



A. coiicenti’Htioii (»f sodium « ldoiid(’. 

B „ „ „ ailciiiui chloride. 

<'. „ „ „ sodium chloride in the mixture of NaCl and 

J). „ „ „ s(xiium chloride in the mixture of NaCl, KOI, and CaCL 

b’lo. 9.—The opacity of serum diluted tivo times with progressively incTeaHiiig concentraUoii.s of 
sodium chloride, calcium chloride, aiul balanced soIutiouH of the samo. 

On referring to fig. i) it will be seen that the effect of sodium chloride and 
calcium chloride on the opacity of serum offered a striking contrast. With 
sodium chloride the initial change was a fall in opacity, with calcium chloride 
the initial change was a sharp increase in opacity. The mixed salt solutions, 
on the other hand, only feebly increased the opacity in the initial stage. The 
antagonising effect of calcium chloride on sodium chloride was therefore 
displayed by relatively small proportions of calcium. In their general upward 
tendency, however, the curves for the mixed salt solutions still resemble that 
for sodium chloride. The antagonising effects of sodium and calcium may 
be due in part to the action of their ions on the serum protein, since a similar 
phenomenon is found to occur with caseinogen. That the serum protein is 



Opaci^y 
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probably not wholly responsible for the effect will be seen on considering the 
kinds of anions found in sennri. These consist not only of chlorides, but also 
bicarbonates and [)hosphates. Sodium ions would therefore tend to keep the 
anions of serum in solution, whereas calcium ions would tend to form insoluble 



Fio. 10.—The opacity of sermu ililiitod live with prugresnively increasiug eoncontrations 

of various electrolytes. 

salts with both bicarbonate and phosphates. It will be seen from fig. 10 that 
the neutral salts examined all produccMl a periodic opacity of the serum with 
progressively increasing con(;entrations of salt. The curves for sodium and 
I>ota8sium chlorid(j resembled each other in amplitude and frequency, and also 
in their general upward t<mdency. The characterising ratio for sodium 
chloride was 16 -5 and for potassium chloride 20 *0. It is of interest to observe 

3 c 2 
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that the ratio 20-0: 16-5 - 1 *21 for potassium chloride and sodium chloride 
respectively, is very close to the ratio KU *2 : 110 ‘II “ 1 *19 for their equivalent 
conductivities at infinite dilution at 18*^’ V. In the case of calcium chloride 
both the amplitude and the length of the oscillations were greater than with 
the other neutral salts. The line drawn through the maxima points for calcium 
chloride had a general downward tendency, in contrast to the similar lines 
for sodium and potassium chlorides which had an upward tendency. The 
characterising ratios were successively 15 •(), 13 *8, 12 *2 and 10 *4. The average 
characterising ratio 12 *9 was therefore less than that for sodium chloride. 
Moreover the oscillations w(‘ro markedly damped in character, whereas those 
for sodium chloride were not damped. 

Wlien the curves for the effect of hydrochloric acid and (caustic soda are 
compared with those for the effect of sodium, potassium, and calcium chloride, 
it will be seen that the action of the acid and alkali was extremely great com¬ 
pared with that of the neutral salts. With the acid the oscillatory character 
of the curve was completely lost, and instead there was one maximum 
representing an extraordinarily high degree of turbidity compared with that 
for neutral salts, and also much higher than that for caustic soda. The macro- 
8Coj)ic appearance of the senim in the test-tubes agreed well with those differ¬ 
ences as given by the opacimeter. With hydrochloric acid in concentrations 
between 1 xN and 7xN a dens(‘. white turbidity was jirodueed. With neutral 
salts the differences in turbidity were often so slight as to be undetected when 
observed in the test-tube. With caustic soda the oscillatory character of the 
curve was not completely lost, since there was a fall in turbidity with concentra- 
, tion of NaOH between 0 *2 N and 0 *5 N. 

A point brought out by these curves is that the effect of an electrolyte on 
serum appears to be highly specific. 

F. The. periodic opacity of various colloids, 

A (jonsiderable number of detailed experiments were made with various 
animal sera, with gelatine, with haemoglobin and with the carbohydrate colloids, 
gum acacia, agar, and g\im mastic. A brief outline of the main results obtained 
from these experinumts is given below. 

It was found that all the sera examined exhibited the periodicity with 
progressively increasing concentrations of sodium chloride, the average 
characterising ratio for each curve being as follows: horse 4*35, rabbit 6*61, 
sheep 14 *38, ox 14 -9, man 16 *5. It was of interest to observe that human serum 
. had the highest characterising ratio. 
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It was found that gelatine, gum acacia, and agar ail exhibited tlie })enodicity 
with sodium chloride, and that tlui curves were charactcTistic for the respective 
substances. Of considerable interest was the fact that dialyscul horse serum, 
dialysed hannoglobin from the sheep and dialysed gelatine exhibited the 
periodicity with sodium chloride, fn these cases, Mu^ndore, the reactions 
must have IxMm in the main between the protein and the added electrolyte. 
Gelatine also reacted periodically to calcium chloride, hydrochloric acid and 
caustic soda, but tin* curves obtained were markedly different from those for 
serum with the. same electrolytes. When, however, gelatine was dissolved in 
a solution of inorganic salts made up in the proportions fojind in serum, the 
periodic opacity curves with both sodium chhiride and calcium chloride were 
similar to those for serum. An important stuh^s of experiments was one 
whi(;h showed that a very slight change in the initial hydrogen-ion concentration 
of the gelatine, wludhor on the arid or tin* alkaline side, had a pronounced 
effect on the constants of the periodic opacity curve for sodium chloride. It 
was also found that the value of th(* characterising ratio for different concentra¬ 
tions of serum, of g(‘latine or of gum acacia, as the case might bo, was, over a 
wide range, a sim[)le liu(*.ar function of the concentration of the colloid. In 
this respect serum was si.x times mon* (‘flVetive than g<»latino, arid twelve times 
more effective than gum acacia iii increasing the value of the characterising 
ratio with increasing concentrations of colloid. 

In Part 111 it was shown that with human s(*rum the length of any given 
oscillation remained constant for varying wave-lengths of the incident light. 
As serum is a typical cmulsoid colloid, it seemed advisable to extend tlie experi¬ 
ments with monochromatic light to a colloid which is regarded as a typical 
suspensoiil- For this purpose gum mastic was chosen. It was found that, 
when the original solution of giun mastic in alcoliol was diluted one thousand 
times with progressively incn»asing concentrations of sodium chloride, the 
degree of aggregation of the [mrticles of the resulting suspension was so great 
tliat it was impossible to obtain a measnrabh* turbidity. In order to prevent 
excessive aggregation of the particles forming the suspension, the surface tension 
of the system was reduced by means of alcohol. The original solution of gum 
mastic in alcohol was diluted one hundred times witli alcohol. The new solution 
was then diluted ten times with progressively increasing concentrations of 
sodium chloride. The final dilutions of the gum mastic was therefore one in 
one thousand as before, but the suspension contained JO per cent, of alcohol. 
In this way there was prepared a suspension in which the jieriodicity was not 
only measurable with the opacimeter, but was also visible to the naked eye. 
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It was found that the curves on the three consecutive days after preparing 
the one in one hundred dilution of gum mastic in alcohol were successively 
lower, but that after about tlu^ third day a position of e((uilibrium was attained. 
These experimentvS shovve<l clearly that the dilution with alcohol of what was 
probably a saturated solution of gum mastic in alcohol, leads not only to a 
reduction in the coiUMmtration but also to a change? in the physical condition 
of the “ dissolved ' gum mastic. During the time this (diange was taking place 
no alteration was visible in the one in one hundred solution, which appeared 
rather to maintain a constant high degree of transparency. For the purpose 
therefore of testing tin? effect of varying the wave-length of the incident light, 
a one in one hundred dilution in alcohol was pr(?})ared from the original solution 
of gum mastic in alcohol, and tlie new solution then allowed to stand at room 
temperature for about two weeks l)efore suspensions were prepared. The 
methods of obtaining tlu* monochromatic light were those described in Part 
III. The summarised results of these ex[)eriments are shown in Table If. 
It is of interest to nu^ntion that Ixdween the first and secjond series of readings 
for metal filament lamps there was an interval of thirty-eiglit days, the closeness 
of the results indicating the high degree of reproducibility of the phenemenon. 


Table II. 

The positions with respect to the abscissa (the percentage concentration of 
added sodium chloride) of the first two maxima and minima of the opacity 
curve of a gurn mastic solution diluted one tliousand times with progressively 
increasing concentrations of Na(JI. Temperature 40” C. Time, four hours, 
with shaking every hour. 


Wave-length iin’idonl liuht. 


0708 A.U. (rod) 

5893 A.U. (yellow) 
5401 A.U. (green) 

4358 A.U. (blue violet) 

4Motu; 

Average 


Motal light from metal filament lamp 



Maxima. i Minima. 


Isl. 

2nd. 1 

Ist. i 

2nd. 

l-.> 

d-9,5 

4<K) 

H-lu 

i-a 

7 00 1 

i 4-r»o 

S • 15 

I a 

0-8t) , 

4-45 

7-90 

l-C) 

7 00 

i 

4-00 

8*10 

1-58 

0 04 

4-54 

8-00 

1 -5.5 

0-95 

4 5 

8 10 

l-OU 

0-90 1 

40 

8-10 


Average 


1-58 


6-93 


4-56 


8-JO 
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The results shown in Table [I show tliat with the suspensoid colloid, the 
positions of the maxima ajid minima are constant for varying wave-length of 
the incident light, and it is coiifirnied once more, therefore, that the, periodi¬ 
city cannot be due tooj)tical interference of scattered light, and that it must, 
be due rather to a periodic change in the [diysical condition of the particles 
themselves. 

VI. The jtennthc opfiaft/ of cet'Unn mist at rs of (iqiteom solutions of the inorganic 

salts found in serum. 

The particular points of interest in the experiments outlined below were that 
none of the re-agents mixed togetlier initially had aiiy trace of a colloid in 
them, and that the eifect of the pnvsence of an organic substance, animal or 
V(‘getable, w^as completely eliminated. 

The solution of serum salts used contained the following re-ag(Uits : NaCl 
0*59 per (‘(*nt., KCl ()*01 per cent., CaOlg 0-04 per cent., MgClo 0*025 per 
cent., NaIl 2 P ()4 0*0120 per cent., and NallCO^ 0*1151 p(*r cent. Such a 
solution wlien propcu’ly prepared was clear, but in the presence of [)rogressively 
increasing concentrations of calciuni chloride exhibited the periodic opacity 
phenomenon. It was observ(;d that the presence of the j)otassium chloride 
and sodium chloride in the solution of the serum salts increased both the 
solubility of the reaction |)roducts and characterising ratio of the curve. The 
presence of magm‘sium <diloride, on tlu‘ other hand, dirninislied both the 
solubility of the r<*actiou products and the chara(’t(‘rising ratio of the curves. 
On successively eliminating the re-agents making nj) the solution of serum salts, 
it was finally found that the periodic opacity phenomenon was exhibited by 
a mixture of sodium dihydrogen jdiosphate and sodium bicarbonate; in the 
presence of progressively increasing concentrations of calcium chk)ride. It 
was not exhibited, however, by either the bicarbonate or acid phosjdiate alone, 
nor when disodium hydroge.n phosphate was similarly treated. Cmitinuing 
the process of simplification it was finally found that the fdienomenon was 
exhibited when a “ buffer ” solution of acid and alkaline sodium phosphate) 
w'as treated wdth f>rogressively increasing concentratio]is of calcium chloride 
(see fig. 11). 

VII. The theory of the periodic opacity phenomenon. 

Periodic opacity might be due to optical interference of the light scattered 
by particles which uniformly changed in size with progressively increasing 
concentrations of added electrolyte. If so, then experiments made with 
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varying wave-lengths of incident light would produce curves in which the 
length of a given period would vary as the wave-length of the incident light. 
But it was sliown in Sections 111 and IV with ty})ical emiilsoid and suspensoid 
colloids that the length of a given period remains constard. for varying wave¬ 
lengths of incident light. Therefore, the periodicity in the o])acity is not due 
to optical interference of scattered light. 

If the phenomenon, on the other hand, is due to a periodic variation in the 
properties and physical condition of the particles scattering light, it should 
be possible to devise (‘xperiments in which the phenomenon is visible to the 
naked eye without the aid of a s(‘nsitive aj)paratus. But it was shown (1922 (2)) 
that a heart extract could be made to exhibit a ])eriodic flocculation of its 
particles in the presences of an electrolyte. Moreover, the periodic flocculation 
became more and more* marked with increasing concentrations of suspensoid. 
Again, it became less and less marked with diminishing concentrations of 
suspensoid, until finally it was not visible to the nak(*d eye. On continuing 
the dilutions, the periodicity could still be detected with the aid of the opaci- 
meter, and the positions of the maxima and miiiima still agreed with those 
obtained with more concentrated suspensoids. Significant also was the fact 
that in the region between the extremes of highly concentrated and highly 
diluted suspensoid, where the periodic opacity phenomenon was both visible 
to the naked eye and measurabhj with tlu* opacimeter, th(‘ positions of the 
maxima and minima for visible flocculation agreed with those obtained with 
the opacimeter. In Section V was shown a second type of reaction in which a 
visible periodicity of opacity was obtained! with the typical suspensoid colloid, 
gum mastic, in which the tendency to aggregation the particles forming the 
suspension was so great that the oscillations could only be nu^asiired with the 
opacimeter when the surface tension of the .syst(*m was reduced by the presence 
of a sufficient amount of alcohol. Kven without alcoliol, however, there were 
visible oscillations in the degree of aggregation of th(» particles. Again, the 
periodicity in opacity was visible to the naked eye in some experiments 
with water-glass and hydrochloric acid in which the physical condition of the 
reaction product was a gel. The foregoing exatnples pn vide direc‘t evidence 
that the phenomenon is due to a periodic variation in the physical condition of 
the particles of the colloid scattering the incident light, and it follows, therefore, 
that the phenomenon is due to a periodic reaction between tin* colloid and the 
added electrolyte. To explain this periodic reaction it was first sought to 
apply those physico-chemical properties of matter, such as hydration of the 
colloid and the ions, and their electrolytic and hydrolytic^ dissociation. Jt was 
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found, however, that none of thewe properties seeintHj eapable of being adapted 
to the needs of th(‘ cjuse. 

On the other hand, there was an obvious similarity betwcMui tlie periodic 
opacity phenoinemui and the periodic law of th(‘ elements. The periodic 
opacity phenomenon is due t(» a periodic variation in the properties of colloidal 
particles, when the number of the positive and negative ions of an electrolyte 
present is progressively increased. The periodic law of the ehuiients may be 
defined as a periodic variation in th(‘ properties of atoms, when the number of 
the positive and negative elements of electricity present is j)rogresHively 
increased. The analogy will a])pear closer if, for a positive element of 
electricity, the term proton is used, and if, for a negative element of electricity, 
the term electron is used. In this way a positive ion ?nay be defined as one 
which contains a relative excess of protons, and a negative ion as one which 
contains a relative excess of electrons. In both of the phenomena under 
consideration, therefore, the periodicity is associated with a progressive increase? 
in the number of protons and eh*ctrons. Again, the periodic opacity 
phenomenon is more pronounced in the presence of relatively small concentra¬ 
tions of ions, and falls away with increasing concentrations of ions. 

Similarly, atoms consisting of relatively small numbers of the elements of 
electricity differ from each other more than do those (consisting of relatively 
large numbers of these elements. In both cases, thorefon?, the periodicity is 
damf)ed in character. As the particular stale of matter associated with the 
periodic opacity phenoimuiom is the colloidal one, it is evident that adsorption 
must play an irnportanf. part, and that therefore the mechanism must depend 
in general upon the nature of, the arrangenumt of, and the spacing of, the atoms 
forming the surftace lav(*r of the colloid. In consonance with this the properties 
of atoms are, according to tin* Lewis-Langmuir theory (191G (5), 1919 (6)), deter¬ 
mined by the number and arrangement of the electrons in the surface layer, and 
the eas(» with which they are able to revert to more stable forms by giving up 
Of taking up electrons or by sharing their outside electrons with atoms with which 
they combine. Again, the periodic variation in the opacity of (colloids means 
that the total surface area of th<? colloid scattering light varies in a periodic 
manner. W. L. Bragg (1920 (7)) has shown that the diameter of atoms, and 
therefore the surface area also, varies in a periodic manner. It is evident, 
therefore, that the characteristic common to both phenomenon is that the 
periodicity is predominantly associated with surface area and surface constitu¬ 
tion. In making the above comparison, mention was made of the tendency 
of atoms to revert to more stable forms by giving up or taking up electrons 
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or by sharing their outside electrons witli atoms with wliich they combine. 
Similarly with colloids, there will be a tendency ft)r th(‘ paitich's to ri'vert to 
fnore stable forms by givmg u|> or faking u[) ions or by sharing their outside 
ions with particles with which they combine. In short, not only atomic 
matter but also aggregat(*d matter tends to rcv(Tt to more stable forms. In 
the electron tli(‘ory the stable foims of atoms are those of tlu^ in(*rt gases, helium, 
neon, argon, etc., in w'hich tin* surfac(‘ layer has its oj)timum quota of electrons. 
In the theory of the ]>eriodic opa(*ity phenomenon, the stable forms of tlie 
crystallo-colloiflal cornph'.x an* tlnnse corn‘sponding to the minima in the eurv(is 
at whieli points the surfaee layer of the colloid has its optimum quota of ions. 
As an e.vam|)Ie of the apjjlication of the theory we may take the [)ortion between 
the first two minima ol tin* < urve showing the etfeet of increasing concentration 
of calcium chloridf* »)n the opacity of a butler solution of phos})hateH (see fig. 
II). The ris(‘ in the curve represents the etTeet of adsorj)tion of calcium ions 
wdtli a conse([ucnt. increase* in tin* angregation of tl)c particles, and, therefore, 
in the opacity of the suspensions, and also a <‘onsctpnnd increase in the degree 
of instability of the colloid. Ilcyond tin* ma.xijnnm, however, any additional 
adsorption of calcium ions would result in tin* ])roduction of too great a degree 
of instability of the colloid. But relief from the strain produe(*d hy a highly 
unstahh* form of colloid will follow' the line of least resistance, and since the 
ions causing tin* strain cannot be removed from tin* system, tin* neutralisation 
of that strain with the least })ossibIe expeinlilurc (»f energy will be most readily 
brought about by the colloid-adsm’biiigions of opposite charge. In the present 
case, th(*refore, chloriin* ions w^oidd be adsorbed, with a consequent decrease 
in the aggregation of the [lartich^s, ainb therefore, in tln^ o])acity of the 
suspension, until at the ]n*xt minimum the proportioii.s of calcium and chlorine 
ions would lx* at an optimum once more. 

The research was carried out in the University i>f .Manchester and the expenses 
thereof were defrayed partly by the Defiartment of Pathology, for wdiich I 
thank Prof. H. R. Deau, and partly by the Medical Research (^unc'il, to 
whom an acknowledgment is also due. My thanks are also due to Prof. A. V. 
Hill of the Physiology f)epartment, for his crucial suggesti ins that experiments 
should be made with varying wave-lengths of incident light ; to Dr. G. A. 
Hemsalech and Mr. H. Bell of the Physics Department, for liclping to fit up 
part of the apparatus used for producing monochromatic light ; and to my 
two assistants, Mr. .1. W. R. Ponting and Mr. W. d. Preston, for helping to 
carry out the experim(‘nts. 
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The Kinetic Energy of Electrons Emitted from a Hot Tungsten 

Filament. 

Hy J. H. JONKS, n.8e., Ph.l). 

(Communicated by Prof. O. W. Hichardson, F.Ii.8. Received August 5, 1922.) 

Iv find net Mm. 

The first measurements of the kinetic energy of the electrons omitted from 
hot bodies were made by Prof, liichardson and Dr. F. (J. P>rown in 1907-1909.^ 
Tliese experiments showed that the velocity distribution among the emitted 
electrons was in close agreement with Maxwell’s law of distribution for a gas, 
of molecular weight equal to that of the electrons, in thermal equilibrium at 
the temperature of the source. In the simple unidimensional case where the 
cathode and anode form parallel planes of indefinite extent, the current which 
flows against a retarding potential, V, depends only on the normal velocity 
component and with Maxwell’s distribution is given by i = where 

// = l/2^T, Jc being Boltzmann’s constant, T the absolute temperature of the 
soui'ce, and € is the electronic charge. The mean kinetic energy of the 
electrons in the stream is given by the quantity 2/:T. These experiments 
showed that with platinum, which was the only metal tried, the exponential 
e(piation was very accurately obeyed, and the average of eight determinations 
♦ ‘ Phil. Mag.,* vol. 16, pp. 363, 890 (1908) ; vol. 18, p. 681 (1909). 
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of h agreed with the tlieoretical value to within a fraction of 1 per cent, 
although the individual determinations dillered from the average by almost 
± 20 per cent. These experiments were, however, subject to a number of 
defects, the most import>iint of these being due to the presence of electric and 
magnetic fields caused by the electric currents used in heating the source. 

Schottky* carried out sonic experiments in 1914, and he used the case of a 
filament surrounded hy a concentric cylindrical anode. Tlie elfects of the 
magnetic and electric fields of the current used to heat tlie filament were 
avoided by an interrupted current method due to v. Baeyer. Scholtky s 
experiments were made with carbon and tungsten, and the data w’ere in 
good agreement with the rii([uirenients of Maxwells law, except that the 

average energy of the emitted electrons was in every case in excess of the 

value calculated from tlie temperature of tlie source. This, however, was 
estimated from the value of the saturation current using the emission 
constants given by other authors. This makes his temperature determina¬ 
tions very uncertain, because of the known large effects on the emission of 
traces of certain contaminants. 

Tn 1917, Vrof. Richardson, with the lussistauce of Mr. Sih Ling Ting, 
started experiments in order to try and clear up some of these matters. In 
these experiincntsf platinum and tungsten were used as sources of emission, 
and in both cases abnormally high values for the average energy were 
obtained. 

It was found, however, that the logarithmic nature of Maxwell's law was 

strictly obeyed. The average eneigy determinations ilifler by a factor of 2 

approximately in all cases, that is, the distribution corresponded to a tem¬ 
perature of source of about twice as high as was actually the case. 

The present work is a continuation of the above, and was carried out under 
the direction of Prof. Kichardson, and was commenced in October, 1919. It 
wiirbo shown in the sequel that tlie very high values of the average kinetic 
energy given by Ting in his paper are erroneous, and have been satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

ThcorHical Comidcraiiun^i, 

Tlie experiment consists in determining the current potential curves rfo 
different temperatures. From these curves it is possible to estimate the 
average energy of the stream of electrons. We require to find a relation 
between the negative current passing from a filament to a concentric 
cylindrical anode, and the potential difference ajiplied across this gap. The 

* ‘Ann. der Phvsik,’ vol. 44, p. 1011 (1014). 
f * Ivoy. Sue. Proc.,* A, vol. 08, p. 374. 
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immber of electroiiH which have a radial velocity bctweiai aud is 

given by the expression* 

N, </,: = 4N ^ ill. (1) 

The mainlx?r of electrons wliich have a velocity between tr and in a 

direction pnmlh*! to that of the filament is given by* 

ilv' =r N ( // m /tT )* iJy\ (2) 

Now suppose V is the ajiplicul potent ial difierenee Ix^twiicu the filament and 
the cylindrical anode, then all (dcctrons which have a velocity */ greater than 
(2.V/ will roach the cylinder, wliilst all electrons with a smaller vebxdty 
than this will be turned biick to tbe filament and will not contribute to the 
(doctron current. The current at this potential difference will be given by 

= N.</: J'" N,„»/vr. (:•{) 

Substituting the values of N^^/; and from (1) and (2) in (3), and 

putting N€ = /o (tho current at zero ))otential difference), we get 

/ = 27r“itu|^/'-'\ 'n-\- I (4) 

where a = 

It is assumed in the (jalculation that the radius of tlie iilanient is negligible 
compared to that of the cylinder.f We have also assumed that the 
cylindrical electrode is infinitely long <onipared to the length of the 
lilanient. K<U' this reason the limits of w have been taken to bo 

If now wc ])lot n against log///o we shall get a curve which is a straight 

line for all values of n > 3, and the slope id this straight portion is 

flog n = 0*405. This curve is graphed in fig. 0. 

'riio average kinetic energy of the stream of electrons:^ is 

Ijh * 2^T. = 0-40r)(V^l^\ 

' \log 7 / 70 / 

These (log/7<0i^") curves arc obtained at different tmuperatures of the 
filament and their slope gives us a measure of the mean kinetic energy. 

Ejf 'evt of Spam (Jlianjc, 

At high temperatures, when the current density become large, the effects 
due to the mutual repulsion of the electrons cannot be neglected, and the 

* O. W. Richardson, ‘ Eiui8.sion of Electr. from Hot Bodies/ 2iid ed., p. 179. 
t r/., however, 8<d)ottky, * Ann. dor Physik/ vol. 44 (1914). 

I (). W. Richardson, ‘Phil. Mag./ vol. 16, p. 35H (1908). 
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theory <^iven only apjAii^s to those cases vvliere the coiicentraliou of the 
electrons in tlie space is very siiiall. 

We can see, in a general way, the effect of this space density of the electrons 
on the current potential curves. When tlie concentration is small (such as 
with currents of the order of 10~'* amperes) the electric force applied between 
the electrodes will practically be the only force acting on the electrons, but 
for larger concmitrations there will be an additional fo)*ce due to the mutual 
repulsion of the (dectrons. Kurtiier, the amount of this force will vary with 
the conceiitrjilioi), and consecjuently with th(^ api^lied potential ditferonoe. 
The effect of this will l)c not only to shift the curves bodily along the 
potential axis, but also it will tend to change the slo])e. Suppose A, B, 
fig. 1, represents the hot electrode, and (’, 1). the cold, and let the applied 
potential diffeienee be V„ ie|»r(‘st‘nted by E, F. When the (loncentratioii 
in tlie space between A, li, and (\ 1) is very small, the potential distribu¬ 
tion will be reprcs(‘nted l»y tin* straight line 0, V. As the currents (and 
concentration) ineriNise the linear distribution will no longer hold, and we 
get a distribution something like O, (1, F, in which there is a point of 
minimum potential at (.1. It is this minimum iiotential which will control 
the current to the electrode (\ I>, and this potential difference V' must 
rcidace V in the e(juation 

/' = /‘o 2/v/7r I'* \ t j r , 

so that we must know the valm* of Y' when we are working with high 
density electron currents. This minimum i>otential set up in the space 
will be more important at the lower potential ililfereiices when the 
electron currents are large. iVs tJie enrrent to the anode is deciease<l hy 
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increasing the potential difference between the electrodes, the value of V'—Vo 
will continually decrease. The potential distribution curves will be some¬ 
thing similar to those shown in fig. 2. As the potential difference Vo is 
increased the point of minimum potential will shift towards C, 1), and finally 
coincides with C, J), when Vo is sufficiently large. Let us now” examine the 
effect of this on the current-potential curves. Suppose A, B, C, fig. 3, 
represents tlie curve in which the current to C, I) is plotted against Vo the 
potential diflerencc registorc'd on the voltmeter. The curve in wliich the 
current is plotted against V', which is what we require, will be something 
similar to A', B', C', fig. 3, where the shift B, B' will be equal to V' —V^. 
It is clear that this curve must he steeper than A, B, C', so that the values of 




(logi/io)/V will be lower than the true values. It is, however, very difficult 
to make tjie necessary correction in the case of a lilanieiit and cylindrical 
anode. 

The following cahmlations show the difficulty in evaluating this correction. 
We shall, first of all, deal with the case of two parallel i)lanc electrodes :—. 

Let us calculate the den.sity of the electrons at a point where the potential 
is V (negative) with respect to the hot cathode. We assume also that the 
potential distril)ution takes the form shown in fig. 4. Vo is the applied 
potential difference, and we suppose that a minimum potential V' is setup in 
the space between the electrodes. The current to the anode is determined 
by the value of this minimum potential V'. G is the point of this minimum 
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potential. Consider first the density at a point A (potential difference = V) 
in the portion O, A, G of the curve. The density at this point is :— 

da /y/ — a^) I N„ dv I 'Su, dv‘ + 

a J — CO J — 00 

(I J J CO 


where the limits a and ct are given by 

// = = (26V7m)i. 

Putting in the values of ^^dn, ^I^,dv, and '^^dw, given by Maxwell's dis¬ 
tribution law, we get 


Px = -f 2/^''7r I 

Similarly, for a point B in the portion GBG, we get 

r r«(V'-v) 

pB = 'h\/ {'rrhvi) 1 ^ 

C Jo 


djti 




Applying Poisson’s equation, and expressing the error function as a series, 
the first integration can be performed. 

Tlie second integration cannot, however, be elevated in a simple way. 
A graphical solution has been given by Fry.* In the case of a filament and 
concentric cylindrical anode the differential equations are even more difficult 
to solve. 

Suppose the radius of tlu? filament is ?’o. and that of the cylindiu* is vi, 
then the density of the charge at any radius r can be written down as 


= e7^o/^’j j* ^xdzjy/ Nu,(/#e-f f ^zdzj ^ 

(Jft J —J a J—oo j 


Here is the number of electrons which have a radial velocity lying 
between z and z-\-dz, and a and af have the same moaning as before. 

Poisson’s equation for tliis ease is :— 

djdr (r dYfdv) = — 47 rpr. 

The right-hand side of this equation is a complicated function of V, the 
potential, and involves the error function. It has not been found possible to 
obtain a solution. 

Two special cases of this problem have been solved : (1) by T>angmuir,*f 
where the initial velocities of the electrons were neglected; and (2) by 


3 D 
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* Fry, ‘ Phys. Rct.,’ p. 441 (April, 1921). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 2, p. 453 (1913). 
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Lane,* who dealt with the case of an electron atmosphere in equilibrium with 
the hot body. 

Method of Ejyeriment, 

The tube consisted of a tungsten filament, generally about 6 cm. long, 
supported by two thick copper leads and surrounded by a co-axial copper 
cylinder enclosed in a glass tube. During the earlier stages of the work, the 
method of procedure was to exhau-st the tube in a vacuum furnace, by a 
Gaede mercury pump. The furna(;e was kept at about 7r>0® K., and the 
pumping carried on for about 1)0 hour.s, until the occluded gases in the 
metallic parts and in the walls of the tube were driven out. Liquid air was 
then applied to a chanioal condenser placed in series witli the tube and 
Gaede pump. The licpiid air is kept round the charcoal for about 10 hours, 
and during tins time the furnace was allowed to cool, and opened so that the 
filament could be glowed out by a strong current for aquaricr of an hour 
or so. 

Tjater tubes were kept permanently on tho pumps, and a mercury vapour 
diffusion pump was used in conjunction with the Oaede. In this way very 
high vacua were obtained, and in most cases the i)ressurc was measured by 
means of a Knudsen gauge specially constructed for this purpose. Th(‘ 
gauge used was similar to that described by Dushman and Found.t 'i'he 
particular gauge used was so designed that pressures of tluj order of 
10 mm. of fig could be measured. 

The diffusion pump was first of all tried with one liquid air trap on the 
high vacuum side, but only vacua of the order of 10”** mm. of Hg could be 
obtained. A second trap was then introduced, as it was thought that some 
mercury vapour })assed through the first trap and so kept the vacuum down. 
This was fouml to be the ciase, and the vacuum was very much improved 
with the second trap. In fact, the pressure was then too low to be 
measured by the Knudsen gauge, and tlie vane (uily showed an appreciabh* 
deflection when the strip was made red hot. Tliis meant that the pressure 
was loss than 10“® mm. of Hg. The chief source of trouble in this experi¬ 
ment is due to the fact that tungsten is very active, and readily attacks 
nearly all gases when it is heated, and is extremely sensitive to small traces 
of water vapour in the tube. It is known that glass gives out an unlimited 
supply of water vapour, and this attacks the hot tungsten, forming probably 
an oxide layer on the surface, which cuts down the emission enormously. 
The action of some condensible vapour on tungsten is shown very clearly by 
the following test which was made. An additional liquid air trap in the form 

* * Jahr. der Hadio.*und Elektr.’ (Nov., 1918). 

f ‘ Phys. Rev.,' p. 7 (Jan., 1921). 
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of a U-tube was introduced as close as possible to the tube. When liquid air 
was applied to this, the thermionio emission from tungsten was considt^rably 
increased. The liquid air was then removed and the emission immediately 
decreased, and in some cases the filament ceased to emit altogether. The 
emission could bo started again by heating the tube in the vacuum furnace as 
b(jfore. That there was a change in the condition of the filament was 
clearly shown by the diflbreneo in the heating current required to bring the 
filament to a given resistance. The larger the thermionic omission the 
larger was the current necessary to kec]) the filament at a given resistance. 
These changes in the heating current are far too large to be accounted for by 
the extra cooling duo to the emissioii. . They are probably caused by changes 
in the condition of the surface of the filament, either causing changes in the 
radiating power or else changing the specific resistance. When the thermionic 
emission is greatest, we would expect the surface of the filament to be 
cleanest. If the variations in tlie filament current depend on the change 
in th(5 radiating power of the surface, then the pure metal surface should 
radiate better than the contaminated surface. The reverse would be 
expected to be tlu^ case. On the other band, it is unlikely that the 
resistance would be altered very much by these surface films. This point 
is now being investigated with the aid of an optical pyrometer. 

The Method of Measurwg the Kimtic Enerfjy of the Electrons, 

The filament generally forms one arm of a Wheatstone bridge with a 
battery for sui)plying the heating current. Two other arms are taken from 
a Post Ofllce box, and the remaining arm is a mangaiiia resistance comparable 
to the resistiincc of the filament. 

Two make-and-break switches are inserted, one in the heating circuit and 
the other in the thermionic circuit, with their phases so arranged that tlie 
thermionic current is measured only when the boating current is off. The 
method used by Ting in his experimeuts is shown in fig. o. K represents the 
commutator with three terminals which serves the purpose of two switches 
mentioned above. When the commutator is rotating, the middle terminal 
makes contact alternately with the two side ones. P, Q, JC, S represents the 
Wheatstone bridge. The two resistances, P and Q, are ttiken from a Post 
Office box and are of the order of 2000 ohms. S is a resistance of inanganin 
wire of the same order as the filament K. 

The potential difference between the cylinder and filament is supplied by 
the battery, B', and rheostat, P, and is measured by the voltmeter, V. The 
thermionic current is measured by the galvanometer, G, connected with a 
shunt, L. The commutator, K, is set rotating at such a speed that the 

3 D 2 
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toiifiperature does not drop appreciably during the interval the heating current 
is cut off. It is essential to have good contact between the brushes and the 
coniinulator, otherwise the temperature of the filament will be fluctuating. 
With a little practice, liowever, this can be easily done. 

This method, as it stands, is not correct and gives wrong values for the 
mean energy of the electrons. If the heating current be reversed through 
the filament, then not only is the magnitude of the electron current different, 
but entirely difleront current-potential curves can be obtained. Pas.sing the 
current in one direction, we get curves which are logarithmic, but the 
apj)arent mean energy of the electrons will be viu’y high, whilst if the 
current is pa.ssed in the other direction, the curves are not even logarithmic. 
The logarithmic curves are obtained when the direction of the heating 



current is such as to produce a positive drop of potential from the filament 
to the commutator, the filament will be positive with respect to the 
commutator (and cylinder). These are the curves which were probably 
obtained by Ting. They do not, however, represent the true electron emission 
from the filament, as will bo shown below. 

With the potential drop in the other direction, i.e., filament negative with 
respect to commutator (and cylinder), the current-potential curves are not 
logarithmic, and in most cases a potential of about 15 volts is required to 
stop the current to the cylinder, whereas, in the other case, the current could 
be stopped by a potential of 3 volts or so. In fig. 10 (a) and 10 (i>) are shown 
curves obtained in this way. The curves in fig. 10 (a) are similar to those 
obtained by Ting. It is seen that these curves are logarithmic, but that the 
slope of the log-curve is about half the elope of the theoretical curve, 
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assuming Maxwell’s distribution law to bold. This was the conclusion 
arrived at by Ting from his experiments. 

Fig. 10 (6) shows the type of curves obtained when the heating current 
flows in the reverse direction. It is observed that thes(i curves are not 
logarithmic. 

Schottkys Method, 

The method employed by Schottky in his experiments in 1914 is repre¬ 
sented in fig. 6. In this diagram H and A are the two switches. A condenser, 
C, was put ticross the switch, H, in the heating circuit, though in his paper 
Schottky gives no reasons for introducing this condenser. However, he seems 
to have avoided the more serious instrumental errors, as his results show 
much closer agreement with theory than those of Ting. 

L(^t us now consider tlie complications which were likely to have occurred 
in Tings experiments. In the first place, complications will arise due to 
the charging up of the cylinder whilst the heating current passes through 
the filament and the thermionic circuit is kept open. When this circuit 
is closed there will be a discliarge through the circuit, and as the commu¬ 
tator rotates at a high speed, this is likely to have a considerable effect. 
Further, there is a considerable potential drop along the filament when it 
is being heated by the current, and as this potential drop is varied rapidly 
by the commutator, it will catiso capacity currents through the thermionic 
circuit. If there are n breaks per second, and if the change in potential 
of the filament is V due to each break, and C is the capacity between the 
filament and the cylinder, etc., the current set up in this way will be 
i = nOV. The capacity, C, will genemlly be very small, but the quantities 
71 and V are considerable, so that these capacity currents will not always 
be negligible, especially when the electron currents are themselves small, 
either when the temperatures are low, or when there are large applied 
potential differences. For example, consider a filament about 10 cm. long 
surrounded by a co-axial cylinder of 1 cm. radius. Let the radius of the 
filament be 0*005 cm., as was the case in some of Ting’s experiments. 
The number of breaks (ti) is 200/.sec., and V will bo about 10 volts. 

The capacity (of cylinder and filament) = e/{2 log^hfa) where e = 10 cm., 
6=1 cm., a = 0*005 cm. 

This works out to be a capacity of 1 cm. (roughly). The current will be 
i = 10""® amperes. 

We have only taken into account the capacity of the filament and cylinder, 
and it is quite possible that the current will be bigger than this value. 

Two different methods have been devised which appear to overcome all 
these instrumental difficulties. The problem was to eliminate the charging 
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up of the cylinder due to the How of the electron current whilst the 
heating current was flowing, and also duo to the capacity effects. Figs. 7 
and 8 show these two methods. The first method tried is shown in fig. 7. 
This differs from the methods already discussed in the manner in which 
the commutator is used. Here only two brushes are used and the 
thermionic circuit is permanently closed. A resistance, M, is introduced 
between th(? commutator, K, and the bridge, and the heating current is 
})a88ed in the direction which makes a positive potential drop between the 
filament and the commutator, K. If there is no applied potential difference, 
that is, the voltmeter reads zero, then when the current is passing through 
the filarnenl, the cylinder, which will be at the same potential as the commu¬ 
tator, will be at a high negative potential with respect to the tilanient, and 




this potential dineroiuai is arranged to ])e, by jneans of M, enough to stop th<‘- 
electron How altogether. As soon as the heating current is off, the filament 
and cylinder are at the .sinie potential (except when there is an applied 
potential diffenuice as registered by the voltnu'ter). It is very important to 
make M a non-inductive resistance because of the rapid make and break of 
the circuit. It is clear that this method gets rid of the complications discussed 
above. The charging up of the cylimler whilst the heating current is flowing 
will be stopped, and also the capacity effects will be nullified. This is the 
case because the capacity current at make will be balanced by the reverse 
current at break.” Some of the results given Vielow have been obtained in 
this way. 

Another method, and this i.s the best, was used during the latter part of 
the work. Thi.s is shown in fig. 8. The disadvanttige of the above method 
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is that l;he heating current can only he jiassed in one direction through the 
tilament. This, however, does not apply to the method shown in fig. 8. 

Here throe hruslies are again used, but the electron circuit is kept closed 
by means of the liigh resistance, M, which serves for another purpose as well. 

It will be nlmerved that the galvanometer for measuring the electron 
current has bi^en shifted, and is now so arranged that it will only measure 
the electron current wl)ilst the filament heating current is cut off. The 
electron current, which passes to the cylinder during the lieating of the 



tihunent, lias now a circuit through the high resistance, and will not charge 
up the eyliiid(‘r. This resistance can be made to serv« as a shunt for Ihe 
galvanometer, (m. It has been found i.ractioable to earth the middle brush 
of the commutator. The current potential curves obtaircal in this way are 
inde]iend(Uit of the <lirection of tlie beating current; further, the thermionic 
Jiurrent has the same tnagnitude iti both directions, which could not be 
obtained by the otlier methods. Identical results have been obtained with 
these two im^thods, i.fi., methods of figs. 7 and 8. 
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EstinuUion of the Temperattcre of the Filament, 

'I'hr lit.* nf il.f li;.!"!* :i' i- <!' -In. <-.1 from ii- i of resistance, 

makin" iis»‘ oi‘ .ImI i i.\ I.n: -muii <<fi the clhni'*.- «>r resistance of 

Inii^steu witJi tcnij'cial mr.' 


'/ EI'jti rn>n lit 

First Tube ,—Tungsten filament and copper cylinder. Length of filament, 
6*5 cm. Length of cylinder, lUo cm. Diameter ul' filament, 0005 cm. 
Diameter of cylinder, 2 cm. 

The Tables below give the values of the slope of the log curves and 
the temperature of the filament. The theoretical values for the 8lo])e, 
assuming Maxwell’s distribution law to hohl, are also given for comparison. 
A current potential and the corresponding log curve are shown in fig. 11. 


Table I. 



1 

Lo« i://„ 1 

1 


V 



Filament temperature. j 


- 

Krror. 


Kxperi mental. 

Theoretical. 


° K. 

! 


per cent. 

1640 

3 10 

2-87 

+ S 


2*76 

2-87 

-4 


2*68 

2-87 

-7 

1770 

2-65 

1 2 66 

0 


2*50 

2 -66 

-6 


! 2*60 

! 2 -66 

-2 


j 2*60 

2-66 

-2 

1800 

2-63 

2-61 

+ 1 


2 56 

2 61 

-2 

1920 ' 

2*80 

2'46 

-6 


2*00 

2-46 

-18 


2-16 

2*46 

-12 

1980 

2-20 

2-38 

-8 

1 


♦ ‘Phil. Mag./ vol. 7, No. 3 (March, 1916). 
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Table II.—Second Tube. 

(Tins lube was .• ll\ cnmilar to lii ' tirst.^ 


I'll.mi.'Mt. I-.' 


1 


\ 


1 'I'cor 


lii-viiL-riiiu iitiii. Hm'iToI h mI, 

* i 


1 

K. 

1 


per cent. 

1650 

1 ■ 2*43 

1 2 *85 

-15 


1 2 .40 

j 2*85 

-10 

1850 

2-76 

2*66 

+ 8 


2*25 

2-56 

-12 


2*35 

2 55 

-8 

Table III.—Sealed-off Tubes. 


(Dimensions as before.) 


Filament temporaturo. 

Lor iA'm 

V * 

Experimental. Theoretical. 

1 

Error. 


! 

1 

i 

per cent. 

1500 

3 *23 I 

3 14 



3*00 i 

3 14 

‘ -4 


8 00 1 

3*14 

1 -4 

1600 

2'95 

2'94 

0 


3-25 ! 

2*94 

+ 10 


8-00 

2*94 

+ 2 

1780 

2*05 

2*72 

1 -2 


2*55 

2*72 

i 

1 -6 

1 


Discussion of Results. 

Tables I, II, and III above give the values of the slopes of the (log ilio)IY 
curves at different temperatures. 

Those in I and II were obtained with tubes whilst on the pumps, and the 
pressure in almost every case was of the order of mm. of Hg. The 
method used was that shown in fig. 7. Those given in lal)le III were obtained 
with tubes which had been sealed off from the pumps after having been 
exhausted as low as possible. The method shown in fig. 8 was used. 

More attention has been paid to the lower temperatures because of the 
space charge effects at the higher temperatures. 





Current i unit = 2 x lo'^amps. Volte 
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Referring back to fig. 9, where the theoretical curve is shown, it is seen 
that it only approximates to a straight line when 7i>3, i.e.y "IheY >3. This 





means tliat for a temperature of 1000^ K. or so V must exceed 0*4 volt 
before we get the linear relation which is the important ]jart of the curve. 
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As the temi^erature increases this critical value for V also increases. At these 
retarding voltages the electron current is already cut down to a small fraction 
of its saturation value, and this means that the current in the important part 
of the curve will he very small, and consequently makes the observations 
more difficult to take aiid liable to bigger percentage errors. This is one 
disadvantage of the cylindrical case as compared to thi? unidiniensional 
method, where the curves are logarithmic throughout their range. I'hereiare, 
on the other hand, many disadvantages to the parallel plate method, the most 



serious of these l>eing the dilliculty of gelling (1) a. truly plane surface, and 
(2) a uniform temperature. 

It will be observed from Tables I, II, and III (or Hg. l ’>) that the tendency 
is for the values of (log///o)/V to bo smaller than thi^ thcor(‘ti(ial values 
assuming Maxwell's law to hold. This is also the ease ni Schottky’s results, 
and, in fact, all of liis values are below th<^ theoretical curve. Tlie. -‘fleets 
mentioned above, due to the mutual repulsions of the electrons, would 
account for these deviations at higher tem])eral mvs when the currents are 
large, but at the lower temperatures these variations must be due to a lother 
cau.se. There are strong reasons for believing that these disagreements result 
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from the formation of an oxide film on the surface-of the filament, due to 
minute traces of water vapour which appears to be given off indefinitely 
from the glass walls of the apparatus. The presence of these films is shown 
by the changes in the thermionic emission accompanied by changes in the 
heating current. 

The kind of variation that occurred is shown in the Table below :— 

Heating current. Thermionic current. 


l-o4 

amps. . 

. 21-6 X 10-» 

amps. 

1-50 

,, ......... 

. 12-9 

» 

1-40 

a . 

. 8-6 


1-30 

M .. • ■ 

. 2-5 

ti 


The increments in the heating current are too large to be accounted for by 
the small extra cooling elfect due to increase in the thermionic emission, and 
have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

When the vacuum is very good (about 10“® mm. of Hg) these changes will 
occur suddenly in either direction, and it makes the thermionic current very 
unstable. If, however, the filament is kept hot for a few hours in a vacuum 
of this order, the emission will again become stable, and will be considerably 
increased. Similar effects have been observed by K. K. Smith.* 

It is very probable that the discrepancies in the values of the mean 
kinetic energy are in some way connected with the degree of purity of the 
surface. The figures given wore nearly all obtained after the filament had 
been previously heated to a high temperature for an hour or so and the 
emission had increased to a maximum, as it was found that the best results 
were always obtained in this way. If the filament was not previously 
heated to a high temperature, the emission would generally decay with time. 
One of these decay curves is shown in fig. 12. The emission at first dies 
down rapidly with the time, but the rate of decay gradually decreases, and 
eventually the current will assume a constant value. If the filament is 
allowed to cool down and then heated up again, the same process will be 
repeated. This can be explained by the formation of a compound on the 
surface which is unstable at low temijeratures. Similar time variations have 
been observed with the emission of positive ions from hot bodies. The 
results given in Table III have been obtained with sealed-off tubes, and 
are, on the whole, more satisfactory. If the tubes had been properly 
exhausted, and special precautions taken to keep away traces of water 
vapour before sealing off, then the emission would be very steady and the 
current potential curves show good agreement with theory. These con- 
♦ * Phil. Mag.; vol. 29, p. 821 (1915). 
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ditions could only be maintained for a few days after sealing off, and the 
emission would gradually become smaller, and begin to show the time 
variations described above. The current potential curviis would now be less 
steep, and may be as mucli as 20 per cent, below the initial value. It may 
be mentioned here that if the pressure of gas in the tube is of the order of 
10“^ or 10“^ mm. ofllg, then tlicse low-slope curves will almost invariably 
bo obtained. 

The values of (logi//o)/V given in Tables I, II, and III are plotted against 
the temperature of the filament in fig. 12. The theoretical curve is given on 
the same diagram. Tlie agreement is, on the whole, fairly good when we 
take into consideration the various sources of (.‘rror in the experiment. 
Taking the mean of all the figures in Tables 1, 11, and III we get an 
agreement to within 4 per cent, of the Maxwell value, whereas if we take the 
mean of the figures in Table Ill alone, wo got an agreement to jjth per cent. 

Conti it.s ions. 

1. \NTien allowance is made for experimental and secondary effects the 
distribution of energy is found to agree with that given by Maxwells law. 

2. Of the experimental errors the most serious are probably due to the 
difficulty of Tueasuring accurately the small currents involved and the 
temperatures. These lead to uncertainties, which in individual ex})eriments 
may amount to as much as 10 per cent. 

3. The secondary effects probably arise from contamination of tlio heated 
surfaces. This tends to increase the apparent energy of tho electrons emitted 
and this increase may amount to as much as 20 per cent. 

4. Tho abnormal electron energies found by Ting, which were as much as 
100 per cent, in excess of the Maxwell distribution value, do not appear under 
satisfactory experimental conditions. 

I wish to express my best tlianks to Prof. O. W. Kichardsoii for his valuable 
advice during the course of the work. 
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The Production of Artificial Voioel Sounds. 

By Sir K. A. S. Pacjkt, Bart. 


(C*oinmuni(5ato<l hy Sir W. Bragj;;. Received October 18, 1922 ) 

ObHervationa by ear made ))y the writer indicated tlmt each of the vowel 
sounds in his own voice consiste<l, when breathed {i.e, without phonation), of 
two eoiuponent notes due to resonances in th(‘ oral cavity.* 

The resonances observed—wliich are given to the nearest semitone are set 
out in the accompanying Table or Chart, and a description of the observa¬ 
tions which it summarises forms the subject of a separate communication to 
the ‘ Journal of the International riionetic.-s Association.’’)* 

Experiment was made with a view to the synthetic production of vowel 
sounds by a resonator so shaped as to giv(‘ similar resonance to those observed 
in the voice. It being understood that the experiments of previous investigators 
had not proved conclusive, either as to the nature or tin; reproduction of vowel 
sounds by resonance, the f)r(\s(*nt extierirnents were carried out Je novo without 
reference to the results of j)rioT research. 

A resonator (No. 1) was made in plasticine in rough imitation of tlie form and 
dimensions of the human mouth-cavity (see fig. 1, a and fe), but in which a 



Fig. I (a) and (b), —Original v (earth) model. No. 1 (without larynx): (a) Section, 

(6) Front elevation. 


closed bulbous ca\dty took the place of the pharynx. This was found, on 
tapping the model or blowing across its mouth, to give two resonances, 1824^ 
and 406The model was progressively altered by raising the tongue, 
reducing the projection of the lips, and enlarging the mouth, and the alteration 
of resonances were noted at each modification. 

The model having been tuned to 2434/362 gave a clear breathed i (as in eat) 
by blowing across its mouth. 

♦ Ixstter of March 3, 1922. ‘ Nature,’ No. 2733, Vol 109, p. 341. 

t * Vowel Resonances,' by Sir Richard Paget, Bart., International Phonetic Associa¬ 
tion, Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.0.1. 1922. Price 2«. 
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The cavity having been thus tuned to give a breathed vowel, a small rear 
orifice was made and connected to an artificial larynx formed of a rubber 
strip fixed edge-wise across a flattened air passage formed in paraffin wax (see 
fig. 2) and encased in plasticine (see fig. 3). The larynx when blown by 




Fio. 2. Fia. X 

I?'io. 2.—Larynx in plan and transverse sections (without plasiicino casing). 
Fio. 3.- -Larynx in longitudinal section. 


mouth gave a note of about g (192--) which could bo raised progressively 
about an octavo by increasing the air pressure. When this larynx was added 
(whicli altered the resonance to 2434/456) the voiced sound given by the 
model was not i but a muffled t? (as in earth). 

A similar model, No. 2, was made with a larger mouth and a lower position 
of the tongue. With this model the upper resonance could not be brought 
below 1722, but at 1722/724 it gave a breathed so (as in hat) which was improved 
by tuning to 1824/608. A larynx wras added and the model then gave a voiced 
8B heard as uee use when the mouth was covered and uncovered with the fingers. 

The model was again progressively altered (by trial and error), and at 
1722/608,—i.e. lower resonance as before, upper resonance one semitone lower— 
it gave a recognisable (earth), though the upper resonance was one semitone 
and the lower two semitones higher than those heard in the voice. The 
position of the larynx was altered from the underside to the back of the model 
without alteration in the vowel character (see fig. 4). 

A model No. 3 (see fig. 5) was made similar to the above, but with flat sides 
and a mouth 35 x 14 mm., giving with larynx 1024/683, and a sound between 




Fio, 4. Fio. 6. 

Fio. 4.—Original le (hat) model altered to « (earth) and with larynx added. 
Fio. 6.—Model No. 3—a (calm) (final shape). 
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80 (hat) and o (as in sq/h). This model was progressively modified and at 
1217/812 gave an appreciable “ o ’’ sound («as in calm).* 

The model was further modified to a more convenient shape by bringing the 
back resonator into approximate alignment with the front; it then gave 
1290/812. The upper note was lioard only on tapping the back portion of the 
model. It is probable (though not recognised at the time) that the upper 
resonance in this case was produced at the back of the mod(‘l (see Models Nos. 
0, 13 and Ifi, figs. 12, 10, and 19). 

Experiments on Tuning. Ovex 50 experiments were made with plasticine 
models to test the resonance ellects of modifications of the form of the cavity, 
the size of opening and projection of “ lips,” the t wo resonances being noted 
at each modification. 

It was found that enlarging the mouth raised the lower resonance ; it some¬ 
times raised and sometimes lowered the upper resonance. Increasing the 
projection of the lips lowered both resonances. Raising the front of the tongue 
upwards and forwards raised the uf)per resonance but lowered the lower 
resonances. Pressing the back of the tongue back, or reducing the capacity 
of the back cavity, counteract<id the efiecbs of a forward and upward movement 
of the front of the tongue. 

Thus it is possible to produce the same pair of n'.sonances with the tongue 
pressed upwards and forwards and the back cavity reduced or with the tongue 
low and the back cavity enlarged. In the. former case, however, the resonating 
cavities are smaller and the vocal resonance diminished, though the vowel 
character is unchanged. ThivS elTect has an obvious bearing on voice production. 

In view of the failure of No. 1 to give a voiced i, a further model was made 
(No. 4) from a cardboard tube closed with plasticine (see fig. 6), and tuned 

Fig. 6.—Model No. 4—Cardboard tub© i (eat) model. 

to 2434 and 322, with the object of increasing the whistle action of the front 
cavity, w'^hich appeared to be deficient. This motlel gave a recognisable 
breathed i (as in eat), and a sibilant voiced i wdien a larynx was added. 

u (as in who).—In view of the whistle-like cliaract(»r ot the upper resonance 
in a breathed u (as in who), a model (No. 5) was tnade with a whistling front 
cavity tuned to 683, a back cavity giving 215, and with a larynx attached to 
the back cavity (see fig. 7). 

♦ The upper resonance 1024, etc., wore originally recorded os an octave higher. 

VOL. Oil.—A. ^ ® 
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This «i«)(lel, wln'a Mown without a larynx, f{avc a nicognisable l)ioathe*l u, 
and a fair though sibilant u whon softly blown with larynx, but when strongly 
blown the u character was wholly lost. 


215 ^^ 


7.—Model No. T)—u (who) front whistle model. 

To test the poasibility of inducing resonance without true whistle action a 
resonator, No. 6, was made about 70 X 10 mm. in cross-section with an orifice 
50 X mm., as in fig. 8, and when blown without larynx was foimd to give 



Fig. 8.—Model No. 6—'Sinpjle resonator with jet inlet. 

a well defined “ whistle note ”—the disturbance due to the entry of the jet 
of air being sufficient to cause resonance in the cavity. 

Experiment was made with this model by modifying the capacity and 
mouth orifice to obtain u by a single resonator, but without success. 

Added Resonance. 

It was found that if the hands be clasped, so as to form a cavity (see fig. 9) 
(open fore and aft) with a resonance of 1024, and hcjld against the lips while 
sounding the various vowels, 

a (calm) and « (not) became like o (all), 
ou (no) and (earth) became like u (who). 

A plasticine resonator (No. 7) of the same resonance (1024) and with front 
orifice 10 X 12 mm. was made (see fig. 10) and tried with similar effect; the 
additional resonator was then attached to the front orifice of the u model. 
This gave a fair voiced u 812/342. When attached to the d model a fairly 
good o 1084/383 was produced. 

It was found that a good u could also be produced by blowing with the 
mouth int/O an artificial larynx attached to a single resonator (No. 8) (see fig. 
11), 50 mm. diam.x 100 mm., with front orifice 1 cm., but that the ii character 
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waH l«)st if tlw. shi/te (f the aperntofs month was filtered dnrlnp bUtwing. I'Jni 
model was blown with bellows and gave little or no u. 

An additional plasticine cavity was added behind th(^ lai ynx and blown with 
bellows, and the u charactt^r was restored. A fairly good ii was also obtained 
by adding an additional resonator (912 with both orifices open, front orifice 
16x18 mm.) in front of the single resonator (No. 8). The vowel character 
was maintained when the model was blown by bellows through a rubber tube. 

The additional resonator (No. 7) (1024) was added to a resonator having 
an orifice 23 X 13 (oval) and resonance 574. Th('. front orifice of the additional 
resonator was enlarged to 15 mm., giving resonance 8(51/342. The capacity 
of the back revsonator was reduced, giving 861/383, the front cavity was enlarged 
giving (508/304 to 322, (he back cavity was reduced giving 608/362, the lateral 
orifice was replaccul by a front orifice. I'he front resonatnr when separated 
from the back and its central orifice closed gave 54 I. This model (No. 9) 
produced a good u (fig. 12).* 



b'lo. 9.—(‘laHped hands vewonator 1024. 

Fio. 10.—Moilel No. 7—Resonator 1024 in plasticine. 

Fm. 11. “Model No. 8—Sinj^le resonator (50 x 100 mm.) with larynx. 

Fro. 12.*—Model No. 9—u (who) 608/362 (resonators in scries). 

A similar result was obtained with the additional resonator held in front of 
the "R model -as in the casr? of the mouth-formed R. 

From these experiments it appears that:— 

(1) u could not be produced by a larynx and a single resonator. 

(2) That it can be produced by a larynx and two resonators in series, with 
the larynx attached enther to the back resonator or between the 
resonators. 

* It was found that in this model the upper resonance was produced by the back cavity 
and vice verm. 


3 K 2 
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(3) That in blowing a single resonator with the mouth the oral cavity may 
form a back resonator so as to give a vowel. 

(4) That the upper resonance may be formed by the back cavity and the 
lower resonance by the front. 

The front orifice of Model No. 8 was enlarged to 20 mm. and the model blown 
(with larynx), it then gave a recognisable ei (as in hay). 

Experiment was made with this resonator, and it was found that if the orifice 
was (1) closed, (2) opened, (3) closed, (4) partially opened by hand the model 
said “ baby.” A plasticine hood (Model No. 10) was therefore made to 
form a partial closure or hood (see fig. 13) over the 2-cm. orifice. The 
model gave a fairly good resonant i free from sibilance, and best heard as 
mi mi when the opening was intermittently covered and uncovered by the 
fingers during blowing. 

To give a freer passage for the larynx sound, a flat funnel-shaped front 
resonator was substituted for the hood and the back orifice of the funnel 
reduced to 2 mm. diameter (Model 11). This produced a greatly improved i 
with more resonance, which was further improved by shortening the funnel by 
1 to 2 mm. giving resonance 2679/322 (see fig. 14). 

It was fomid that further shortening the funnel (so as to raise the upper 
resonance) reduced the i character, and that adding 10 to 20 mm. altered the 
vowel to between ® (hat) and e (sofa); also that a circular-sectioned orifice 
of the same cross-section as the flat slit and giving the same resonances produced 
an equally good i. 

It appeared therefore that to produce a good i the front resonator must have 
a relatively small inner orifice, so as to allow the expansion of the air current 
in the front resonator, but that the sectional shape of this orifice is immaterial. 

ce (hat) Model No. 12 (fig. 16), optimum 1932/724. A funnel-shaped model 
was made about 18 cm. long of cross-section 70 x 40 mm. in front, and 
60 X 30 mm. at back, with larynx attached, the mouth of the model being 
reduced to 40 x 11 mm. This gave 1932/641. 

The model was tuned so as to raise the lower resonance without altering the 
upper resonance, viz.; by enlarging the mouth and the front resonator, and at 
1932/645 the model gave a good ae (hat)—heard as uas uas when the mouth of 
the model was closed and released by hand. 

Rectangular u model, No. 13 (fig. 16). 

With a view to building a mo^el in wood, a rectangular model was made in 
plasticine with front cavity 70 mm. long, 40 mm. wide, 40 deep, with interior 
orifice 11 mm., exterior orifice 16 mm., giving resonance of 641 with the interior 
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orifice closed (cf. Model No. 9). A rear cavity 73 mm. long x 20 deep X 40 
wide with rear orifice 15 mm. (for attachment of larynx) was made, giving 
812 with its front (central) orifice closed. 



IT), Fiu. 1(). 


Fio. 13.—Model No. 10—^Hood on model No. X to give i (oat). So tion and elevation. 
Fio. 14.—Model No. 11—i (eat) model 2579/322. 

Fio. 15.—Model No. 12—» (hat) model 1932/645. 

Fio. 16.—^Modcl No. 13—Rectangular u (who) model. 


This gave a good u, which was further improved by adding 18 mm. to the 

, , , , , . . . r 645/383 

length of the tont envity, 

It is clear from this model that in this case, as in that of No. 9, the higher 
resonance is given by the back resonator, ix. that the two resonator scales have 
crossed. A similar model, 13 a, was made in wood, but with all linear 


dimensions doubled; this gave a sound between n and ii, but of vocal 
quality not appreciably different from the plasticine models. 



Fio. 17.—^Model No. 14—ei (hay) model 2048; 483. 


ei (hay). Model No. 14 (fig. 17). Optimum resonances 2048 to 2298/430 
to 612. 

A plasticine back resonator was made 90 mm. x 40 mm. with central orifice 
8 mm., giving (with larynx) 512. It was attached to a funnel-shaped front 
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resonator with corresponding central orifice (8 mm.) and front orifice (mouth) 
about 20 mm. diameter, giving 2298. 

The attachment of the front resonator lowered the resonance of the bach 
resonator by five semitones, and that of the front resonator by two semitones. 
This was corrected ])y enlarging tin* central orifice and slightly hmgthening 
the front resonator. The model then gave 2048/483, heard by tapping the 
resonators, and wlien blown gave a good ei (as in hay, first part of dij)hthong) 
at the first trial. 

It w^as now clear that recognisable reproductions of vow«*l soimds could be 
made by passing a larynx note through two resonators in series, sucli that 
when joined they resonate respectively to the two characteristic resonanct's 
heard in the voice when the vowel is breathed. 

A (up). Model No. 15 (fig. 18). Optimum 1448 to 1025/812. 


Fi(4 18. 

Fig. l8,--Model JSo. 15— A (up) model 1534/812. 

Fio. IHa.—M odel No. 15a— A (up; model (eyliudrieal) 1625/812. 

A back resonator with larynx was tuned to 900 (alloAving for thiee semitones 
drop) with central orifice 25 mm. A front resonator was tuned to 1025 and 
attached. The front resonator (which was low^ered in pitch by attachment) 
was raised by opening the mouth and slightly reducing its length. Th('. back 
resonator was found to be one semitone too high. This was corrected by 
slightly expanding the cavity. The model then gave 1534/812, and when 
blown gave a good A- 

0 (all). Model No. 10. Optimum 812 to 966/512 to 608, say 812/612. 

A back resonator 60x60x70 mm. with central orifice 16 mm. giving 
(with larynx) 641, was attached to a front resonator of 100x65x66 mm., 
with front orifice 35 mm. and rear (central) orifice 15 mm., giving 912. When 
joined the model gave 801/430, i.c. the front resonator was lowered four 
semitones and the back resonator was lowered one semitone. The model 
was tuned to 812/612, by reducing the back resonator and expanding the 
front, and when blown gave a good o (all). 

on (first part of diphthong) (no). Model No. 16 (fig, 19). 
^ . f 683-912/383-483. 

1 IWk/F».t. 





Fio. 18 a. 
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A back rc8cmtttx>r (with larynx) with central orifice 20 X 25 rnm. was tuiiod 
to 812. A front resonator about 70 x 55 min. cross-section and 125 mm. long, 



bhu. 19. Fig. 19a. 

Fic. 19.—Mudol No. IS—ou (no) model 406/801. 

Fjg. 19a. —Model No. 17—on (no) model (resonaricetj reversed) 912/456. 


with orific.e 24 iniii. and back (central) orifice 20 X 25 min., was tuned to 045. 
When joined the back resonator was unchangcid in pitch (812), the front 
resonator fell 10 semitones to 362. 

'rhe model was tuned to 812/383 by n*du(*ing the front resonator, and gave 
a good ou (first part of diphthong in no). 

ou 456/912 Model No. 17. 

A second ou model (No. 17) was made of higher pitch and with the resonances 
reversed, i.c. with a back resonaiue of 156 and a front resonance of 912. 
This when blown also gave ou, but tejuling towards o (as was to be expecjtcd, 
owing to the higher resonances employed). From this experiment it appears 
that the same vowel sound may bo produced by reversing the order of the 
resonances. 

n (not). Model No. 18. Optimum 1984/655. 

A back resonator with larynx was tuned to 683 with central orifice about 

% 

17 mm. 

A front resonator with back orifice 17 mm. was tuned to 1119, with a front 
orifice of about 30 mm. When joined the lower resonance fell four semitones 
to 641, the upper resonance fell one semitone to 1084. The lower resonance 
was raised (by reducing its (Capacity) to 645, 

The model when blown gave ]), hut rather inclining towards a ; the mouth 
was reduced to 28 mrn., Iow<‘riug both resonances one semitone to 1024/608. 
This somewhat improved the vowel chanuitu’. 

e (men). Model No. 19. Optimum 2048/574. 

A back resonator (with larynx) was tuned to 683 (to allow three semitones 
drop) with central orifice 25 jum. An open-mouthed front n^sonatcr with 
central orifice 25 mm. was tuned to 2018 with funnel-shaped front orifice 
about 50 mm. diameter. When joined the lower resonator fell three semi¬ 
tones to 574, the ui)per fell two semitones to 1821. The front resonator 
was removed and retimed to 2298, by reducing the length of the funnel, 
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to allow for two semitones drop. On rejoining the resonators the model 
gave 2048/674 and sounded a good e. 

I (it). Model No. 20. Optimum 2169/362. 

A back rasonator (with larynx) giving 383 (to allow one semitone drop), with 
central orifice 11 mm. (oval), was attached to a funnel-shaped resonator with 
central orifice 11 mm. and front orifice 47 mm., giving 2298 to allow one semi¬ 
tone drop. When joined the model gave 2169/362 and a good I. 

1? (earth) 2nd edition. Model No. 21. Optimum 1634/612. 




Kio. 20.—Model No. 21 —-b (earth) (2nd edition), 1534/512. 

21.—Model No. 22—a (calm) (2iid edition), 1366/724. 

In view of the inaccurate tuning of the original mouth shaped v model (No. 
2) a new model was made, with resonances before joining 1448 and 683, allowing 
one semitone and five semitones drop respectively, central orifice 15 to 18 mm., 
front orifice 45 mm. 

On joining, the front resonance did not vary, while the back resonance dropped 
five semitones to 612. The front resonance was raised one semitone by reducing 
the length of thi* front resonator. 

The model then gave 1534/512 and sounded a good v (earth).* 

(I (calm) 2nd edition. Model No. 22. Optimum 1217/724. 

A back resonator 912 (allowing four semitones drop) with central orifice 
25 mm. was joined to a front resonator 1084 with front orifice 23 mm. The 
back resonance dropped seven semitones. The back resonator was shortened 
and reduced, and the central orifice slightly enlarged to give 1084. 

The front resonator was tuned up to 1217 after joining - by enlarging the 
front orifice and slightly reducing the capacity. This gave a good tt of much 
better quality than the original model. It may be noted that in the case of 
“ a ’’ the two resonators before joining had approximately the same resonances. 

Effect of Joining Resonators in Series. 

The efiect of joining two resonators, the one with larynx attached at one 
end and the other end open, and the other with both orifices open, is in general 

* The sound of this model having boon mistaken by many observers for ei, the resonances 
have been retuuod (by reducing the front orifice to 35 mm.) to give 1366/512. This ha 
improved the u obaraoter. 
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to lower the resonance of each, but in different proportions according to their 
relative capacities, and to the relative areas of the common central orifice 
and the front orifice of the front resonator. Thus, when a large front resonator 
giving 645 with front orificci 24 mm. diameter and back orifice about 22 mm. 
was joined to a small back resonator, 812, the front resonator dropped 10 semi¬ 
tones, while the back resonator was practically unchanged (Model No. 16). 
(yonverscly when a small front resonator, 2298, with large front orifice, 20 mm., 
was joined to a large back resonator, 512, with small orifice, 8 mm., the front 
resonator f(41 two semitones, while the back resonator fell five semitones. 
(Model No. 14), i,e, for a front resonator, the maximum fall occurs when the 
front resonator is large and the back resonator small, and the central orifice is 
large compared with the front orifice. 

The minimum fall occurs when the front resonator is small compared with 
the back resonator, and the front orifice is largo compared with the central 
orifice. 

For a back resonator the maximum fall is produced by a large back resonator 
and small front resonator, with a large central orifice and small front orifice, 
while the minimum fall is produced by a small back resonator combined with 
a large front resonator. In this case the size of the central and front orifices 
respectively is practically immaterial. 

No exact investigation of the reaction between K’sonators was made, it 
being sufficient for the purpose in hand to make an approximate allowance 
and to correct the resonances after joining up. 


Vutoel Production by a Single Reaonating Cavity. 

It was noticed that, in the case of A at 1625/812, a good vowel was produced 

by the use. of a single tubular resonator. Experiment was therefore tnade with 
a tubular resonator 43 mm. diameter by 21 cm. long (internal), and one end 
closed except for a small aperture for blowing the model. The tube was 
pi\)grc8sively shortened, and the following resonances and vowel characters 
noted : - - 
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Length. 


UoMonaneeH. 

Uifterencc. 

Vowel rharacU'r (breathoti). 

(hii. 

1084 So'" 


Semiiojioa 


21 

and 383 g' . 

18 

V (earth). 

19 

1217 Cd'" 

,, 430 a' .... 

18 


17 

1448 Zi'" 

„ 483 b' . 

19 

B 

ir> 

ir)94 g'" 

„ 512 . 

10 

Between b and le (hat). 

19 

1824 

608 Jd". 

19 

IB 

11 

2048 a"" 

„ 683 f". 

19 

so (upper res. faint). 

9 

2494 *:d'" 

' „ 812 Sg". . . .| 

19 

Between to and A (up) (upper 
resonance clear). 

7 

(1900) V" 

„ 966 + b" 

— 

A clear, upper resonance inaudible, 
1366 heaid on blowing. 

5 

(0194)? 

"" (1149) d'" 1366 f"' 


A inclining to b— a high sibilant g 
heard. 

9 

(1025) fe' 

" 1932 b'" . 


X (it). A liigh sibiianoc heard, also a 
lower Bibilaiiee at 1625. 


It appears lluirefore that a cyliiulrical resonator closed at om; end gives at 
least two audible resonaruHss when blown through, and that certain of these, 
i.c. V at 1448/483, le at 1824/608, fall within the writer’s (jharted vow^el 
resonance^i, while A at 1366/966 \ approaches within three semitones of the 
charted V()i(;e resonances at 1366/812. A j^rincipal resonance at 1932 gives 
an appreciable breathed 1 (it), within two semitones of 2169 in the voice. 

To the above extent therefore, it is possible to produce vowel sounds by a 
single (cylindrical) resonator. 

Experiment was also made with an ovoid plasticine resonator, 60 mm. 
internal diameter, 105 mni. long, with orifice 29 mm. diameter, giving a 
principal resonance of c" (512 ^-). When tapped at its ec^uator the model gave 
only 512. When tapped at or near either pole, or when blown across the orifice 
it gave 512 and c"" 2048. 

A slit 10X2 min. was made at the pole opposite to the orificjc and the modcjl 
was blown, through tluj slit. It then gave jjlc" 541, together with ^g'’' 1625 
and 2169 with a breathed vowel character like o (sofa)— (cf, the charted 
ranges 

When blown wdih a larynx there was a cjlear vowel sound between e (men) 
and o (sofa), the former character being presumably due to the components 
541/2169 (cf,, 541/2048 charted for e) and the latter to 541/1625. 

It is clear therefore that a single Helmholtz resonator with opposite orifices 
may, when blown through, give tw^o or more resonances so as to produce vowel¬ 
like sounds. 

Early in the investigation (26th April, 1922) it was recognised that it might 
be possible to substitute electrical resonators for acoustic resonators, so as to 
produce vowel sounds in a telephone by passing an intermittent current through 
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two resonating circuits and thence to the telephone. It was also realised 
that, in view of the production of vowels by a larynx between two resonators 
(see reference to u experiments with Model No. 8) it was possible that vowels 
juight be produced by passing a larynx note through two resonators in parallel. 
The electrical production of all the English vowels and of many consonants 
has since been carried out by John Q. Stewart in the Research Laboratory ot 
the Western Electric Co., of New York (Letter to ‘Nature,' dated July 8, 
1922, No. 2757, Vol. 110, p. 311), by the use of t\vo electrical r(.*sonators in 
imrallel, thus continuing the theory of double resonance. 


Rvsonalofs in ParalIrL 

Two plasticine ri*sonators were joined in parallel with their rear oriftecs 
adjacent, so as to be (jonveniently attached to a single laiyiix, and W’ith their 
front orific(‘s lying ifi the same plane ; they were tuned to 1534 and 812 
respectively. There was no ])itcli reaction betwefu the resonators. 

- When blown without larynx the model gave a good breathed A (up) and a 
good voiced A when a larynx was added (Model No. 23, fig. 22). 



Fio. 22.— Model No. 23—A (up) by resonatoiH iu parallel, 1534/812. 
Fia. 23.— Model No. 24—i (oat) l)y resonators in p:irallel, 2434/342. 


A second model (No. 24, fig. 23) was made with a funnel-shaped resonat^)r 
giving 2434 (connected by a relatively long passage to tin* larynx orifice) and 
a small orificed resonator giving 342. This gave a good breathed i (eat) 
without larynx and a good, though .sibilant, voic(‘d i with larynx. 

It was noticed that the 2434 resonator gave a nu-ognisable i when blown 6// 
itself without larynx, but that when blown by itself with larynx the i character 
was partly lost, the vowel sound being very poor and more like c (men). 

It is clear therefore that vow cl .sounds may be produc' d by passing a larynx 
note through pairs of resonators jJaced eithej* in series or in parallel. 

The identification of tin* vow'(*l sounds produced by blowing the various 
models (except in tin* case of Models 4-J9, which wcuc* modified after trial) 
rests on the testimony of more than one observer. 
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On the Steady Motion of a Cylinder through Infinite Viscous 

Fluid. 

By Aktiiuu Bkkky, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Lokna 
M. Swain, Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by H. W. Richmond, F.R.S. Received October 9, 1922.) 

§ 1 - 

There are a good many known solutions of problems of the three- 
dimensional motion of an infinite viscous fluid disturbed by a moving solid. 

The simplest of the corresponding two-dimensional problems, that of a 
circular cylinder moving with uniform velocity, was shown by Stokes* to be 
impossible, when the equations of motion arc simplified by the omission of 
the so-called “ inertia terms ; and a general physical argument, given by him 
to explain the essential difference between the cases of two- and three- 
diinensions, suggests that the problem is insoluble for a cylinder of any 
ordinary form, if the ** inertia terms ’’ are neglected. 

Such solutions as have been given are avowedly incomplete. A recent 
solution by Lambf of the problem of the circular cylinder, based on Oseen's 
method,J retains some of the inertia terms,” but omits others. A paper by 
Wiltori§ involves, in the case of the elliptic cylinder, infinite vorticity and 
indeterminate velocities at the ends of the axes. 

In the present state of knowledge it seems worth while to give another 
imperfect solution of the problem, when the moving body is an elliptic 
cylinder, including as special cases a circular cylinder and a plane lamina, 
either along or perpendicular to the direction of motion. 

The inertia terms are neglected; the condition of no slipping at the surface 
of the cylinder is satisfied exactly ; the velocity at infinity in one direction is 
infinite. As, however, this velocity is only logarithmically infinite, i.e., tends 
to infinity as the logarithm of the distance from the cylinder, it only increases 
slowly with this distance, and the solution may be expected to give a fairly 
good approximation to the motion at moderate distances from the cylinder. 

The problem is first treated (§ 2) as a limiting case of the motion of an 
ellipsoid through infinite viscous fluid, and it is interesting to note that this 
solution, which fulfils all the boundary conditions, in particular making the 

G. G. Stokes, * Mathematical and Physical Papei’s,’ vol. 3, p. 65. 

t ‘Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 21, p. 120 (1911) ; or Lamb, ‘ Hydrodynamics,’ 4th edit., p. 604. 

J ‘ Arkiv for Matematik, Astronomi og Fyaik,* vol. 6, No. 29 (1910). 

§ ‘Phil, Mag.,^ vol. 30, p. 767 (1915). 
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velocity zero at infinity, j^ivoR, in the limiting case of the elliptic cylinder, a 
solution which involves th(3 velocity being logarithmically infinite in the 
direction of flow. The Holution would thus appear to be unique, subject to 
this condition, and we should note that we obtain a definite value for the 
resistance. The circular cylinder is then treated as a limiting case of the 
elliptic cylinder. 

In the second place (§ 3) the ecfuations of motion are solved directly and 
the constants in the solution found by making the velocity vanish on the 
cylinder and that in the direction of flow be logarithmically infinite at 
infinity, while the other component is finite at infinity. 

Finally, the stream lines, the curves showing the variation of velocity along 
the stream lines and the curves of constant velocity are drawn for the three 
limiting cases: - 

I. A plane lamina along the stream. 

JI. „ „ across „ 

III. A circular cylinder. 

The first two are obtained at once by making the minor axis of the elliptic 
cylinder tend to zero, while the third is obtained by a more difficult limit 
process. 

§ 2 . 


The solution of the problem of the steady translation of an ellipsoid through 
viscous liquid is given in Lamb’s 'Hydrodynamics’ (4th edit.), p. 593. 
We quote the result with the notation used there. For the ellipsoid 
= 1, the component velocities (?/., r, relative to the 
ellipsoid, are found to be 

V = A d^iljdx dy + lU’ 
in = A d^illdxdz-^hx 

where 


^ , r/ x* ?/' ** Ad\ - r 


V+X""/ A-A(«.»+X)’ 

•TT A = - i Ba» B = U/Cx# + «oa*), 

. f*rfX , f" d\ 

Xo = aAcj^^, = 

To obtain tl>e solution for the elliptic cylinder, we replace the infinite 
upper limit of x by an arbitrary constant fi, U by an arbitrary constant C 
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iiiid tlieii make '•-><». Omit, tliu “ w” e<|iiiiti<>ii. liitiodnue the usual 
viiriahhiH »; for the tifliptic! cylinder l>y writing 

= /.■ cosh f cosy = /.' sinh f sin 7;; 


and let the ellipse itself he given by ^ = fo = tanh ' hja,, where «>?i. 
Then 


X = 


_ 

f ((«=•+M (/'=*+>.)} 





since 

and 



\ =: n? fcosh^ f, 

r/X ah 2d^ 2ah 


From tliese, tlic various expressions for the velocities can be evaluated 
and we finally obtain 

__ . Airnh /i \t _ tanh f cos^ ?; _^ 

P I * cosh^|.sin^?;-f-sinh^f cos^t; / 

i-nj]■+(;. 

L cosh' f siir r) + sinlr f cos' J 


r = - A 


47rah 


sin 7] CXKS 7] 


. -r>2<</> cosh'^COST? sin7/ 


cosh' f sin 'tj + sinh'f cos'7; ' cosh' ^sin'?/ + sinh' f cos'i;' 

Now 1/, = 7) = 0 on the ellipse f f^ == tanh"’^t/a, 

therefore 


^ ^vab L b b ^ 


\ 


C08*i; 


a. a 


a? sin' 7; d- 6' cos' 


—) + B (fo — fi)-r—r 

7)/ \ 


2a'6' cos' 7 } 


sin' 77 + 6' cos' 7 ) 

-fC = 0, 


and A 27 r/i'+Ba'//.-'= 0 . 

These aio both sntisficd l)y 

A = -^Ba'/27r, 

and - 77 ^)d-P, 2 </ 6 (fo-fi) + C = 0. 

Hence 


B 




2 oA (f—tanh'”^ 6/a)-f- 


2a6 sinh ^ cosh f (a'—P cos' 77) 
cosh'f 8in'77d-8inh'f co8'77' 


c _ 2a6 (g'—&'coflb'^)8in77CO.S77 
B P cosh'f sin'77 +sinh'f cos'77' 


(0 

( 2 ) 


It will he noticed that a-*- 00 as log a*, but v roinains finite at infinity. 

Now J (vihe^ *fdy), 

therefore ^/B = ( 2 ahyH^) [a6-6' coth f ]. ( 3 ) 
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To MikI Mio njHisUuKJO per iiiiil hjii^th, wo re([nir(^ U\ rviihialo 

where /, m. are the direction cosines cf the normal, ami the integral is taken 
round the ellipse. 

The icsistaiicc*, li = [((cos +(sin ?;//>)(4) 

Now pjy = f^L {Tu! jdj! 

Ihx = —+ where p = (p^lnh) 

Thus pjy, Pjtjc can be evaluated ami, on substitution in tlu^ intei^ral, we 
find R = 4c7rfi{2\\(th). 

The particular case of* a. plane lamina along the stream is obtained if we 
replace Bh by a new arbitrary constant and then make h = 0, /• == a ; omitt.ing 
a constant factor, we find 

f = -//f 

^ _ sinli ^cosh ^sin-^ >; 

c-osh^f sin^ ly-fsiiili^f cos^ t/ 

__ sinh^ ^siu tycos i; 

cosh^ f sin^ r) + sinh^ f cos^ ?/ 

The solution for an elliptic cylinder with its minor axis along the stream is 
obtained in the same way. It will lie sulhcienl to give the results:— 


ah 


Si„h ? -osl, f + f-Unh-> alh. 


2Ba}t /.’3 /-a (cosh^ f sin^ •/; -j- sinh* f cos^ r/) 

/' sinh^f—u^cosh^f 

- = —--- - >— - -- sin 11 (^o.s 7), 

2V>ah /.’^ (cosh^ f sin^ rj psinh^ f cos*-^?/) 

where h > a and r. = k siiih f sin tj, y = k cosh f cos r), 

\ll2B((l} = 47r^. 


(r>) 

(0) 

( 7 ) 

(S) 


The case of a plane lamina across the stream is obi lined if we rcpbic(» IW 
by a now arbitrary constant and tlicn make a = 0, h = k ; omitting a 
constant multiplier, we then have 


// 


= f 


sin^?; sinh ^cosh f 
cosli^ f siri^ nj -f siuh^ f cos^ r/ 


(y) 


__ sinh^ I sill ?; cos ?; 

co.sh^ f sin^ 77 -f sinh^ f cos^ 7/ 

ylr = y(tanlif-f). 


( 10 ) 

(O) 
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We now proceed to the case of the circular cylinder. Thi.s can be deduced 
from the solution for the elliptic cylinder. 

Let us take the first solution and change the variables by writing f+ fo in 
place of f; the ellipse itself is then given by f = 0. We thus have 

„ - I 2(ih^ I ainhf+focoshg-r fo(ft^-PcoH^<?) 

f'* cosh* f + fo sin*»; +sin h*f+f(( cos® j; 

_ 2al) (g*— cosh* ^ -h ^«) sin t] cos 

cosh* f + |o sin* tj + sinh* cos^ y 

^ = ^'(g7.-i*cothf + f„-/r*^). 


We pass to the circular cylinder by making fo -»«>. /•’ -• 0, .so that. 
/-co8bfo-*g, Z'sinh where g is the radius of the cylinder. 

Then ■‘■ + n/ = z - (tei oi- J" = lcg(«/g), 

therefore, = tan'* y/r, f = log (/•/«). 

Now 

II = 2gJf 

2^ (g sin* y cosh cos*'*; sinh f+ ^o) (gsinh f+f)— /xioab f+fn) 

cosh* f + fo sin* y + sinh* f+fo cos*»; 


Hence the coefficient of sin* y in the immerator is 
(g»6/2) f &)e-*t+l«-26} 

= (a»6/2){^■*t•*^+^«/(g + 6)-(g + f»)«-*^/r*fo -2/4 


and becomes in the limit («*/2) {4g*(r/rt)*/2g—2g} = g*(?'*/g*—1). 

In a similar way, we see that the coefficient of co8*i; in the numerator 
becomes g* (?■*/g*—1). 

Thus 


u = (g,*/<’*)(«’*/g*-“l)((y*—•'■*)/r*) + 2g* log'/‘/g 

= g* { {a^jr*— 1 /«•*) + 2 log 1- (12) 

Similarly, 

^ _ 2ftZ> cosy sin y {g*—(cosh ^ . />; cosh sinh f . fesinhfo)*} 

P (cosh* f+fo sin* y + sinh* f + fo cos* y) 

= {^2a*lr^)xy = g*. 2a3y(g*//’^—!/?•*). (l.S) 


In a similar way, we can prove that 

n/r = g* {y (1 2y log (r/g)}. 


(14) 
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§ 3 . 

Secondly, it may be interesting to show that the solutions for tlio elliptic 
and circulai* cylinders can be obtained directly from the equations of motion 
and need not he deduced as particular imsCvS of the ellipsoid. 

When the inertia terms are neglecte<l, the stream function yfr for two- 
dimensional motion satisfies the equation 

= 0 . ^ 

To obtain a solution, put = ^jr\y then 

I = 0. 

For the circular cylinder, assume yjn = (A'r-f BYr)Hin 6*y where A^ B' are 
constants. Then, 

V3^ = (AV4-B7r)sih0. 

An integral of this is 

yjr = (A/* log r -h Cr-h 0/r f \^r^) sin 0, 
whore A, B, (-, 1> are all constants. 

Hence 

v' = ---dylrlrdd = — (cos ^/r)(Arlog r-f-Cr-f i)/r-f Br’)» 

7/ = df/dr = sin6>(A + A]ogr + (;-l)/7^4-3Br2). 

To have the velocity only logarithmically infinite at infinity, we put B = 0. 
Then the condition of no slipping on the cylinder r = a leads to the 
equations 

Aloga-f C+D/o^ = 0^ 

A + Aloga-hC-D/a*** = OJ ' 
therefore 1) = i Aa^ and 0 = — A log a—J A, 

therefore -i/r = — ^ A y (1 —• —2 log (r/a) ), 

and this agrees with formula (14), if we remember that A is an arbitrary 
constant. 

For the elliptic cylinder, if we iiitroiluce the usual co-ordinates (f, rj) 
defined by 

X + iy = k cosh (f -f 

the dififercntial equation satisfied by the stream function y is 

/ 3* , 0* \ f_1_/ ^ 1^ = 0. 

Lcosh* f sin* ?; + sinli* f cos* rj 3»;*/ J ^ 

♦ We assume this form, as it will then be possible to make the velocity parallel to the 
axis of s? only loj^arithmically infinite at infinity, and that parallel to the axis of y finite 
at infinity. 

VOU CU.—A. ^ ^ 
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Tut 

then 


_1_ 

cosh* f siti* 7] + sinh* f coa^»/ 




Tliia is satisfied if wo take 


■^i = imaginary part of [—JA'cosech(f+n/)], 
where A' is a real constant* 

__ A'cosh f sill 7; _ 

cosh^ f siii^ +sinh* f cos*»; 

This 1‘oriu for -^i will allow the boundary conditions on f = fo to bo 
satisfied, make the velocity parallel to the axis of x only logarithmically 
infinite at infinity and that parallel to the axis of y finite. 

We then have as an integral 

tJt = sin <;(Aco.shf I llsinhf H Of sinh f), 
where A, 15, 0 am constants. 

The two boundary conditions, = 0, to be satisfied on 

^ = fo. lead to the e<piations 

(A sinh f +15 cosh f 4-(lsinh Of cosh flsinijSf/Ss 

+ (Acosh f 4-B .sinh f + Of siidi f)cos»;^i;/9f; = 0, 

(Asinhf + Bcosh f+ 0 sinh f+Of cosh f) sinyflf/oy 

+ (Aco8hf+B8inhf+Of sinh f)cosy9?;/0y = 0. 

On reduction, the first gives 

—Ad-0 sinh* fy = 0, 

and the second 

A cosh fo+ B sinh fo+Ofo sinh fo = 

A sinh fo+B cosh fo+0 sinh f, + Ofo cosh fo = 0 J ’ 

Of these, only two arc independent and the third follows; they give 
A = 0 sinh* fo, B = — 0 (f, + sinh f, cosh fo). 

Hence 

■^ = 0 sin (sinh* fo cosh f—fo sinh f—sinh fo cosh fo sinh f+f sinh f) 

= -(0/^'‘)y (nJ-&*coth f+^* fo-f). 

This value agrees with formula (15). 

The case of the elliptic cylinder with its minor axis along the stream 
can be solved in a similar manner by equating to the real jjart of 
[—^A' cosech ( f+iy)]. 
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The accompanying figures show (A) the stream lines, (P>) the variation of tlie 
resultant velocity (y) along the stroaia lines, ami (C) tlie curves of constant 



Pm. [ (A).—Plane lamina along the stream : stroaiii lines. 



Pro. T(B).—Plane lamina along the stream : variation of velocity along stream lines. 
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Fto. TI (A).—Plane lamina across the 8ti*eam : sti'eani lines. 
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Fio. 11(B).—PUiie lamina across tlio stream : variation of velocity along stream lines. 

voLxjity, for each of the cases: (1) a plane lamina along the stream, (II) a 
plane lamina across the stream, and (III) a circular cylindiir. In each case 
only one tpiadrant of the field is shown, so tliat in cases 1 and II the thick 
line drawn represents half the lamina. 

It will be noticed that the curves arc very similar for the throe cases and 
that the stream lines bear a very strong resemblance to those given for a 
circular cylinder in a stream of Unite breadth in a recent paper by Bairstow, 
Cave, and Lang.* The scale of the tiguros here given is quite indetenainate, 
the solution always contains an arbitrary constant multiplier. For any 
particular case it could be experimentally determimid by making the velocity 
at some point agree numerically with that given by the theory. We see that 
along the stream line = 0 the velocity steadily increases, but along all the 
other stream lines it decreases first and then increases, tending rapidly towards 
the values assumed along the stream line = 0. It will be observed that 
the magnitudes of the velocities tend very slowly to infinity, and that the 
velocity increases more rapidly as we recede from the obstacle across the 
stream than with the stream. 

* “The Two-dimensional Slow Motion of Viscous Fluids,” ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, 
vol. 100, p. 394 (1922). This paper is a contiiiiiatioii of a previous paper “ On Two- 
dimensioned Solutions of Poisson^s and Laplace’s Equations,” by L. Bairstow and 
A. Berry, ‘ Roy. Sov, Proc.,’ A, vol. 95, p. 457 (1919). 
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Fio. II (O).— Plane lamina across the stream : curves of constant velocity 

To illustrate the slow rate of increase of the velocity, let us choose the 
radius of the circle, or the semi-length of the lamina, as unit of length and 
for unit velocity, the velocity at a point on the axis of y at unit distance from 
the cylinder. 

We find for points on the axis of x — 
for 

a; =s 6, y = 1’6 in Case I; = 1 in Case II, ? = 11 in Case III; 

ic ss 10, j = 2 0 in Case I; y = 1*6 in Case II; j = 17 in Case Ilf. 

In illustration of the change of velocity along a stream line, we find : 

In Case I, for ^ = 20, ^ decreases slightly between a; = 0 and x s 10, 
i/r = 10, y is sensibly unchanged, 
s: 5, rj increases by 10 per cent.; 
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Fig. Ill (C).—Circular cylinder: curves of constant velocity. 

Heiicu it seeniH probable that the theory should represent the facts fairly 
accurately for some considerable distance from the cylinder. The solution will, 
of course, break down at infinity, as the inertia terms could no longer bo 
neglected, when the velocity is logarithmically infinite. 

Tn conclusion, the authors would like to express their gratitude to Miss 
K. D. Lting, M.A., to whom they are indebted for much of the arithmetic, 
and to Dr. G. F. C. Searlo, F.R.S., anti to Mr. C. F. Sharrnan, of King's 
College, Cambridge, who have kindly drawn the curves for them. 
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SIR ALFRED BRAY KEMPE, 1849-1922. 

among the losses which the Royal Society has recently sustained none has 
evoked deeper regret than the death of Sir Alfred Bray Kempe, who for 
twenty-one years, as its Treasurer and one of its Vice-Presidents, took a 
leading share in the management of its affairs and in the promotion of its 
prosperity. Some grateful record of his career could not find a more 
appropriate place than in the pages of the ‘ Proceedings' of the Society with 
which he was so long and so closely associated. 

The third son of Prebendary John Edward Kempe, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, he was born on July 6, 1849. From St. Paul’s School, as Camden 
Exhibitioner, he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, in 1872, he 
took his degree with special distinction in Mathematics. In the same year 
he published his first mathematical paper, the title of which—*'A general 
method of solving equations of the nth degree by mechanical means”— 
showed the bent of his mind in scientific enquiry. For some years he 
continued to publish mathematical essays, but having chosen the Law as his 
profession, and become a Barrister of the Inner Temple and Western Circuit, 
he was soon immersed in legal business. To the last, however, he never 
wholly relinquished his mathematical studies. He used to say of himself 
that his favourite recreations were Mathematics and Music. He was hardly 
ever without some problem at which, in such leisure as he could find, he 
steadily worked. But he refused, as he said, to ** empty his note-books into 
the ‘Proceedings* of the Royal Society.” He would not be induced to 
publish his studies until he had really got to the bottom of his enquiry. 

In the early part of his legal career, before he became an authority on 
Ecclesiastical Law, he met with some of the amusing incidents which vary a 
barrister’s experiences, and these he used to tell with great glee. There was 
one of his stories in which he related bow, as a young lawyer, he had been 
sent to Germany to take evidence for a case in Court, but had his proceedings 
interrupted by the authoritias and was actually arrested on a charge of 
“usurping the functions of the German Kaiser!” He was soon released, 
however, on the score of his ignorance of the law—a palliation which he 
laughingly said was rather hard on a barrister. 

Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, who oi all his legal comrades was 
perhaps his most intimate associate, has been so good as to supply for this 
record the following recollections of Kempe’s life as a barrister. 

“ 1 first came in contact with Kempe in 1881 when he was Secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission which reported in 1883. This important 
body, included Tait, Benson, Stubbs, Westcott, Freeman, Jeune and many 
other distinguished members. Kempe impressed them all by his admirable 
work and knowledge. Chancellomhips began to drop in, and be soon became 
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one of the few recognized authorities on Ecclesiastical Law at the Bar. He 
was one of the Bishop’s Counsel in the Lincoln case and also appeared before 
the Archbishops at the Lambeth Hearing on * Reservation.* His opinion was 
sought in a great number of Church cases, and in the much rarer event of 
proceedings in Court, Kempe was almost certain to be briefed on one side or 
the other. In 1912 he obtained the ‘blue-ribbon* of the Chancellorships— 
the Chancellorship of London—and as his health was not very strong, ceased 
to appear as counsel in Court though, I believe, he still advised on ‘ cases.* 
In 1913 I asked him and the late Sir Charles Chadwyck Healey, K.C.B., K.C., 
to act jointly with myself as a committee formed at the request of the 
Archbishops to ascertain what steps were being taken to secure protection for 
Church fabrics and to report and make recommendations to their Graces. 
Kempe contributed a valuable memorandum as to the law of Faculties, which 
was printed with the Report dated July, 1914. The War probably prevented 
the Report’s recommendations, which were unanimous, from receiving fnore 
attention. Kempe’s reported judgments in the Consistory Courts over which 
he presided are not numerous. 

“He was an admirable lawyer. His logical mind, coupled with real 
learning and knowledge of cases, made his opinions clear and sound. It was 
a pleasure to be associated with him in the consideration of legal questions. 
While his own arguments were easy to follow, it weis equally easy to make 
him follow those of other people. As an opponent in Court he was not less 
satisfactory. Always courteous and rigidly fair, he could be relied on to put 
a winning case convincingly. He was not made for the rough and tumble of 
contentious advocacy. I think liis amiable and refined temperament rather 
revolted from it, and he was not at his best with a bad case. Probably the 
clarity of his mind made it difficult for him to argue a rotten point. It would 
be true to say that he so conducted his own side of a case as always to win the 
re.spect of an opponent, while if one had much to do with Kempe, respect 
inevitably ripened into a warm regard and affection,” 

The Secretaryship of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts lasted 
for two years. The recognition of the Secretary's growing mastery of 
Ecclesiastical Law naturally led to the “ dropping in *’ of Chancellorships of 
Dioceses above referred to. In the course of years Kempe held the 
Chancellorships of Newcastle, Southwell, St. Albans, Peterborough, Chichester, 
Chelmsford, and finally that of London which he filled for the last ten years 
of his life. He also became a Bencher of the Inner Temple. It was in the 
early part of his career that he found most time to prosecute his researches 
in the department of mathematics which had specially attracted him. The 
papers published by him previous to 1879 were the ground on which he was, 
in that year, proposed for election into the Royal Society. The Certificate 
wherein his proposers narrated his claims described him as “distinguished 
for his knowledge of and discoveries in Kinematics.” It was signed by a 
group of the foremost mathematicians of the day, including Cayley, 
Sylvester, and othera He duly became F,R.S. on June 2,1881. His friend 
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Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R.S., well known for contributions to a kindred 
department of science, has been so good as to furnish for this Obituary the 
following appreciation of his mathematical work:— 

V Kempe’s chief contribution to Mathematical Science was his * Memoir on 
the Theory of Mathematical Form' (* Phil. Trans. R.S./ 1886). He con¬ 
sidered the subject matter of mathematical thought to consist of a number 
of differing and non-differing individuals and pluralities, and that the duty 
of tlie mathematician is to investigate the characteristics of such matter. 
Usually the subject matter of thought is accompanied by what he termed 
‘accidental clothing,* which may be geometrical, algebraical, logical, etc., and 
his object was to separate it so as to present it in its bare form ready for any 
raiment that the investigator may find to be appropriate. These bared 
mathematical forms exist in infinite variety, and any one may appertain to 
subjects of thought which to all appearance have little or nothing in 
common. 

“A classification of forms, in the sense used by Kempe, involves the 
classification of all the matters that may be subjected to mathematical 
thought and processes. Every subject matter is, in his phrase, reduced 
to necessary subject matter, and he shows wherein consists the infinite 
variety which the necessary matter exhibits. He studies the nature of the 
collections of individuals and pluralities, but restricts himself to an exposi¬ 
tion of the fundamental principles. After setting forth the definitions and 
elementary developments, ho shows the applications to a variety of cases in 
such a manner as to vindicate clearly the basic principles of the study. He 
also describes a simple and uniform method of separating, in any given case, 
the essential from the non-essential material. He puts in evidence, to this 
end, a collection of ‘ units' which may be distinguishable or undistinguish- 
able, and grouped, or not, into pairs, triads, . . . 71 -ads. He shows that 
every collection of units has a definite fo^mi due (i) to the number of its 
component units; (ii) to the way in which the distinguished and undis¬ 
tinguished units, pairs, triads, etc., are distributed throughout the collection. 
To quote his own words, units may denote ‘material objects, intervals or 
perii^s of time, processes of thought, points, lines, statements, relationships, 
arrangements, algebraical expressions, operators,* etc., etc., and may occupy 
various positions and be otherwise variously circumstanced. It is thus evident 
that he took a compi'eheusive view of the work discu883d in the memoir. 

“ In the course of his masterly development, he brings himself into 
contact with W. K. Clifford*8 papers ' On the Types of (Compound Statement 
involving Four Classes * (Proc. Man. Plul. Soc.,* vol. 6, 3rd series), with 
Grassmann’s ‘ Extensive Algebra * (‘ Amer. J. of Math.,* vol. 1, pp. 360 et seq.), 
and with Venn*8 well-known work on ‘ Symbolic Logic.* In particular, he 
carries the principles far enough to include primitive and compound 
algebras, and is able to exhibit the ordinary algebra of quantity as one 
compounded of two primitive algebras. 
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It was the desire to see the subject matter of thought in its absolutely 
lowest terms that dominated Kempe’s mathematical activity during the 
twenty years (1875-95) in which he published his work. He was President 
of the London Mathematical Society for two years. When he retired from 
the Chair in 1895 he recurred again to the subject in his valedictory 
address. In that discourse he discussed the question—What is Mathe¬ 
matics ? He referred to answers to this question that had been given by 
John Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, and by Venn, Logician, from their special 
points of view. He quoted De Morgan as saying that ‘ Space and Time are 
the only necessary matters of thought, and thus form the subject matter of 
mathematics,* and Benjamin Peirce as responsible for the statement, * Mathe¬ 
matics is the science which draws necessary conclusions.' He did not find 
these replies satisfactory, and doubted whether either was likely to have 
effect upon the march of mathematical research. He had in mind a 
definition which might be effective in promoting research by suggesting 
new paths, new processes, and new classifications and co-ordinations. At 
the conclusion of his address he is led to the reply upon which he had 
founded his theory of Mathematical Form nine years before. He did not 
regard it as being a perfect definition, but as the best that he had been able 
to devise, and he looked forward to a better one being forthcoming at some 
future time. 

“ Thei’e is no doubt that his ideas enabled him to visualise a mathematical 
question, and, indeed, almost any subject of thought, in a novel, interesting 
and suggestive manner. By means of his graphs of points variously coloured, 
placed in certain relative positions and connected (or not) by lines, single or 
multiple, variously distinguished, he was able to form a mental picture of 
any subject of thought, and to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
essential differences between different subjects. In this respect he perhaps 
resembled W. K. Clifford more than any other mathematician ancient or 
modern. This was recognised by those who had the responsibility of dealing 
with Clifford’s posthumous papers, so that the advice and assistance of 
Kempe was sought, to the great advantage of science. It should be men¬ 
tioned that Clifford had visualised, in the Kempe manner, much of the 
theory of Algebraical Invariants, at that time a comparatively new study, 
but had met at a certain point with difficulties which at the time of his 
death he had not succeeded in surmounting, Kempe, however, had gone 
somewhat deeper than Clifford into the graphical representation of mathe¬ 
matical form, and, moreover, possessed just that knowledge of the theory of 
Invariants which enabled him within a short time to fill up the lacunce in 
Clifford’s work. It is safe to say that at that time no one but Kempe 
could have achieved this. He was the one mathematician qualified for 
the task. 

" Early in his career be was interested in Linkages, a subject which came 
to the front by reason of the discovery by Peaucellier—an officer in the 
French Engineers—of a linkage which would draw a straight line. The 
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want of such a mechanism had been felt in engineering practice. Watt, in 
his steam-engine, had adopted a linkage for guiding his piston, which was an 
approximate straight-lino motion, but the exact solution of the problem had 
been regarded as an impossibility. Peaucellier's discovery infused new 
interest into the subject, and other linkages which drew straight lines or 
arcs of circles of given very large radii were soon forthcoming. Kempe, 
early in the field, gave a delightful series of lectures in Kensington with 
the title * How to Draw a Straight Line,* in which he described Peaucellier's 
discovery and the subsequent developments. These discourses were published 
in ‘ Nature/ with many illustrations, and probably constitute the best 
existing account, both popular and scientific, of the subject. 

“ He wrote several other papers, mostly on algebras with particular laws, 
which all bear the impress of his ability to get down to bed rock in any 
subject that was occupying his mind. His legal training led him in all 
cases to lucid and exact statements. His mathematical work, though not 
large in quantity, was first-rate in quality. What he put forward for 
publication was his best, and he will be always remembered as a noteworthy 
contributor to the Philosophy of Mathematics. ’ 

The publication of his mathematical papers established Kempe’s reputation 
as a man-of-science. But the philosophers quickly discovered that he was also 
an excellent man-of-business. In 1897, he was elected into the Council of the 
Koyal Society, where he soon took a leading place. Accordingly, in the follow¬ 
ing year, when the Treasurership of the Society became vacant, the Council 
resolved to propose him for election to this important office. Some of the 
elder and more conservative Fellows, however, were not prepared to place a 
comparatively young man in a post which they thought should always be 
filled by a man of years and of long experience. The general body of the 
Society supported the President and Council, and Kempe was duly elected 
Treasurer on St. Andrew’s Day, 1898, an office which, combined with that of 
Vice-President, he worthily held for twenty-one years. 

A barrister who in his full professional career would undertake the exacting 
labours of this Treasurership showed no little courage. Yet from the 
beginning to the end of his tenure of the office Kempe devoted himself with 
unstinted zeal not only to his special financial duties, but to the general 
multiplied business of the Society, as if he had no other vocation in life. It 
was apt to be forgotten that the time which he gave to the work of the Society 
was found by him in the midst of all the claims of his profession. The general 
body of the Fellows thought of him not as the eminent lawyer, but as one of 
themselves, a notable man-of-science who had undertaken to guide the 
financial affairs of their Society, and who at each Anniversary gave a brief 
account of his stewardship. His report on these aimual occasions formed one 
of the most interesting features of the meeting. With great clearness, and 
often with not a little humour, he would sketch the financial position of the 
Society, and the state of the funds and investments under his charge. He 
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made himeeU familiar with the history and purport of the numerous trusts 
whioh he had to administer, and he took oare to revise and keep up to date 
the account of each of them given in the Society's * Record/ 

But only his colleagues in the Council could be fully aware of the amount 
and varied nature of the work which he accomplished for the Society. Besides 
mastering the business of the Council, he was an active member of many 
Committees, especially of those which involved expenditure of funds, where 
his presence as financial assessor " was of service. His clear common sense, 
legal knowledge, wide experience of men, and gift of clear exposition, gave to 
his opinion great influence in the Council, and contributed, in no small measure, 
to shape the policy and sustain the prosperity of the Royal Society. 

It was always interesting to observe with what energy and evident enjoy¬ 
ment he would plunge into a complicated piece of business and gradually 
reduce the confusion into intelligible order. A remarkable instance of this 
strong mental grasp was afforded in 1905. At that time the Statutes of the 
Society, in consequence of successive alterations and additions, stood in such 
need of revision and consolidation that a special committee was appointed to 
deal with the matter. The Treasurer found the task to be eminently congenial 
to him, but to be also more easily accomplished in the quiet of his home than 
amid the discussions of the committee-room. Taking his copy of the Society's 
* Year-Book * he entirely I'ocast the chapters on the Statutes, removing some 
of them into the class of Standing Orders, and making many alterations, 
additions and improvements, in the direction of clearness and precision. The 
volume in whioh he wrought this transformation, together with the inserted 
slips and pages of fresh manuscript, has been preserved, and through the kind¬ 
ness of Lady Kerape is now placed among the archives of the Society. A 
comparison of its contents with the new Section of Statutes which issued 
from the hands of the Committee shows that the Treasurer's revision was 
accepted. The great changes whioh he made can best be appreciated by 
comparing the Statutes, m altered, with those previously in force.* The 
President and Council, in reporting to the Fellows the completion of the 
revision, naturally remained modestly silent as to the Treasurer’s share in the 
work. But his volume, with its crowded corrections and additions in ink and 
pencil, will remain as an interesting example of the thoroughness of all that 
he did for the Society. 

The boldest step ever taken by the Royal Society was probably its accept¬ 
ance of the control of the National Physical Laboratory. The urgent need of 
the establishment of an institution for physical testing and standardisation, in 
a great industrial and manufacturing country like Britain, had been strongly 
advocated by Fellows of the Society, more especially by Lord Rayleigh, and 
eventually the President and Council resolved to take cWge of the efforts to 
create and maintain such a laboratory. A favourable site and a commodious 
house at Bushey having been obtained from the Crown, the Treasury was 
induced to place a small grant on the Parliamentary Estimates, and a number 
* See ‘ Record of the Royal Society,’ 1912, pp. 131-158. 
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of generous subscriptions came from well-wishers throughout the country. 
It was provided that the control of the Laboratory should be placed in the 
hands of the President and Council of the Royal Society, and that its income 
and all other property should be vested in the Society. At the same time, 
the Society became responsible for any deficit that might occur in the annual 
income. A spacious laboratory and other buildings were erected, and by 
March, 1902, various departments were so far advanced that the institution 
could be formally opened by the Prince of Wales. This initial success of the 
undertaking was followed by a rapid growth, fresh departments being started 
year after year. The advance would have been even more marked had the 
available funds permitted. But the expenses of management sometimes 
exceeded the income. Hence, though the Laboratory has amply justified the 
anticipations of its founders, the financial questions arising out of its develop¬ 
ment were a constant source of solicitude to the President and Council, and 
more especially to the Treasurer, who from the beginning, as the original 
Treasurer of the National Physical Laboratory, took a keen interest in its 
success. Besides watcliiiig over the finance of the institution, he did notable 
service in obtaining subscriptions and otlierwise incieasing its revenue. The 
outbreak of the War, in 1914, augmented and complicated the financial 
ditficulties. It was now becoming evident that the task of conducting such a 
large and costly national institution as the Labomtory had become, lay beyond 
the province of any scientific society, and ought properly to be undertaken by 
the State. This transference of control was at last effected in 1918. On 
April 1 of that year, the Royal Society, having initiated the National Physical 
Laboratory and fostered its development for sixteen years, had the proud 
satisfaction of handing over to a Government Department this active and 
continually growing institution, which had proved itself to be an important 
addition to the scientific resources of the country. Among those who took a 
large but unobtrusive share in its development, t>ie name of Alfred Bray 
Kempe deserves to live in grateful remembrance. 

As befitted a barrister, Kempe evidently loved the definiteness, precision, 
and even the redundancy of legal language: and, as he frequently had to 
draft a formal resolution in Council or Committee, he found many oppor¬ 
tunities of showing his mastery of that style of composition. I remember one 
occasion on which he made use of this acquisition with much effect. The 
question under discussion in the Council was the serious cost of the investiga¬ 
tions which the Society undertook at the request of thr Government. This 
was naturally a matter wherein the Treasurer was specially concerned, inas¬ 
much as the expenses of these investigations were defrayed out of the Society's 
income, and sometimes amounted to a considerable sum, while the uncertainty 
of their probable cost always raised a difficulty in the framing of the budget 
for each year. He accordingly drafted and read aloud the following statement 

“ Whereas the President and Council have frequently been requested by 
various Departments of the Government either to advise them upon, or, in 
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some cases, to undertake the supervision of, and in others, the entire responsi- 
bility for, various scientific investigations of national importance no provision 
has been made by Government to meet expenses to wliich the Society has 
necessarily been put in acceding to these requests.” 

It was amusing to hear the emphasis which, as he looked up from hia 
manuscript, he laid on the preposition at the end of each clause. He- 
succeeded in getting negotiations set on foot with the Government, which 
resulted in a satisfactory arrangement for the future. The Treasurer then 
prepared a new regulation, approved by the Treasury, whereby adequate 
provision was made 

“ for any expenditure which may be incurred by the Royal Society in 
undertaking, controlling, supervising, or advising upon matters which 
the President and Council may, at the request of the Government, 
undertake, control, supervise, or advise upon.” 

As he read to the Council this document, which recorded the end of all tha 
troubles of the past, there was a twinkle of quiet satisfaction in his eyes as, 
with much firmness in his voice, he pronounced each of the four verbs which 
described the varied kind of work done by the Society for the Government. 
The very sound of the words seemed to be pleasant to his ears. 

Probably at no time in its history had the Royal Society been in close 
relations with so many Departments of Government as during Kempe's 
Treasurership. There can be little doubt that his sagacity and clearness 
of judgment in these conferences were of great value in removing difficulties,, 
and impressing on the official mind the nature and extent of the assistance 
which the Society could render. It was doubtless in acknowledgment of 
these services that, in 1912, the honour of Knighthood was conferred upon 
him. His legal distinction had already been recognised by the University of 
Durham, which, in 1908, conferred on him the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

In the early years of last century when the growing interest in the progresa 
of science was beginning to suggest the creation of independent societies for 
the prosecution of research in different branches of enquiry, the movement 
was looked upon with disfavour by some of the leaders of the Royal Society, 
unless the new organisations were placed under the wing of that Society. 
This subordination was vigorously resisted, and many such societies have siiice 
then been successfully founded, and have been of the greatest value in 
extending the cultivation of the sciences wliioh they represent. Yet the^ 
Royal Society, with the hearty goodwill of these younger associations,, 
retains its time-honoured prestige, and finds that its activities have grown 
more varied and pressing than ever. Its Treasurership is an office that 
naturally brings the holder into contact with the other younger scientific 
bodies, and affords many opportunities for the promotion of friendly inter¬ 
course with them. Never were these amenities more happily secured than 
during Sir Alfred Kempe’s tenure of the post. It may be mentioned here 
that of one of the younger scientific coteries—the Royal Institution—he wae 
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a member for half a century, serving five times on its Board of Management, 
and taking a keen personal interest in its welfare. 

A feature that should not be omitted from this sketch of Kempe’s life was 
his abounding love of mountain scenery, which for many years drove him to 
spend his holidays in Switzerland. The lure for him was not so much the 
joy of reaching almost inaccessible peaks (though he could wield his ice-axe 
and take his sliare of adventurous climbing), as the quiet enjoyment of the 
grandeur and beauty of the mountain-world, and the pleasure of being once 
more amidst the Alpine flora. In the gratification of this passion he must 
have visited the Alps between forty and fifty times. To the last he maintained 
his keen interest in the literature of mountaineering. 

Allusion has already been made to Kempe’s love of music. Gifted with a 
good counter-tenor voice, he early began to sing. Even at school he was a 
member of the St. Pauls School Choral Society, where he sang the treble 
parts and later the alto. At Cambridge, among his college friends and fellow 
students, he gained a musical reputation, and became librarian of the 
University Musical Society before he was widely known as a mathematician. 
He had a piano at his rooms, on which he no doubt played the accompaniment 
to his vocal practisings. One of his friends at the time thus described the 
relationship between the instrument and its owner:— 

Mistresa of humble tones and haughty, 

Kempe calls me his piano-forte ; 

He plays me >vhen a problem fails, 

And rises lighter from the scales. 

He sang in the Bach Choir under Otto Goldschmidt, who retained a 
pleasant memory of his “ beautiful counter-tenor.” He was a member of the 
Moray Minstrels, a private men's choir of glee-singers, where the peculiar 
quality of his voice enabled him to sing the alto parts. From the weekly 
meetings, the rehearsals, and the concerts of this choir he was seldom absent 
until the association was dissolved in the summer of 1907. He likewise 
occasionally gave his aid to the Westminster Abl)ey Choir at the evening 
service. 

From this sketch of his career it must be obvious that for at least the last 
twenty years of his life Kempe was practically carrying on two professions. 
The ecclesiastical work of the chancellorsbips of half-a-dozen dioceses, 
and ultimately the burden of the great diocese of Loudon, together with his 
professional engagements as a barrister, would have sufficed, it might be 
supposed, to keep any man fully employed; but, in addition, he had the 
serious task of piloting the Boyal Society through its financial undertakings, 
as well as taking an ample share in the conduct of its other general business. 
He never shrank, however, from the discharge of his many duties. Whethei 
or not it was this accumulation of work that overtaxed his strength, bis 
health broke down in 1917, while the War was still in full strain. He never¬ 
theless maintained a brave fight against increasing weakness, until at last, in 
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the summer of 1919, he felt compelled to resign the Treasurerahip of the 
Royal Society; but he consented to retain bis seat in the Council 

The intimation of the Treasurer’s resignation filled the Royal Society with 
sorrow as of a personal bereavement and a sense of unlooked-for and almost 
irreparable loss. These feelings were well expressed by the President, Sir 
J. J. Thomson, in his Address to the Fellows on the following St. Andrew’s 
Day:— 

“ It was,” he said, “ with the greatest regret, almost with consternation, 
that the Council heard from Sir Alfred Kempe that the state of his health 
obliged him to resign the office of Treasurer, which he has held for 21 years. 
It is difficult to find words adequately to expi*es8 our indebtedness to him. 
Ey his sagacity, his long experience of the affairs of the Society, and his legal 
knowledge, he has rendered invaluable services in our councils and in directing 
the policy of our Society. He carries with him on his retirement from the 
office which he has so long and worthily held the tlianks and good wishes of 
every member of the Society.” 

After his retirement from the Treasurership there appeared for a time the 
possibility that his life might be prolonged. But at l«wt pneumonia super¬ 
vened, and he quietly passed away on April 21, 1922. Sir Alfred Kempe 
was twice married: first in 1877 to a daughter of Sir William Bowman, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.S., who died in 1893; and secondly in 1897 to the elder 
daughter of his Honour Judge Meadows White, Q.C., who survives him. By 
the second marriage there are two sons and one daughter. 

It is not easy to describe the personal charm which endeared Sir Alfred 
Kempe to all who came to know him. His modesty, urbanity and frankness 
were at once apparent; at the same time his sound sense, and the touch of 
humour or flash of wit with which he would often enliven a formal con¬ 
versation, made him singularly attractive. The lasting affection of those 
who were privileged to enjoy his more intimate friendship was won by his 
combination of genial qualities, above all by the overflowing kindliness of 
his nature. His humility of mind and antipathy to anything like self- 
advertisement read a continual lesson to the ambitious. Thoroughness in all 
that he undertook was one of his most characteristic virtues. Not less 
conspicuous was the friendly readiness with which he would put his wide 
knowledge and experience at the service of others. As scientific circles are 
not free from the irritability and combativeness that affect other coteries of 
men. Sir Alfred was again and again appealed to as the irresistible peace¬ 
maker. Amid all his various gifts of character there was the glow of his 
pure Christian soul, which, while never obtruding his religion, could not 
conceal its benign and dominant influence in his life. 


Archibald Geikik, 
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SIR WILLIAM CHRISTIE, 1845-1922. 

William Henky Mahoney Christie was born at Woolwich, on October I, 
1846. His father, Samuel Hunter Christie, was Professor of Mathematics at 
the Royal Military Academy, and Secretary of the Royal Society from 183T 
to 1854, and is remembered for researches in Magnetism and as an 
indejHjndent inventor of Wheatstone’s Bridge. Christie was sent to King a 
College School, London, where the diversity of bis studies is indicated by the 
award to him of a prize for Hebrew. He obtained an open Scholarship in 
Mathematics at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1864. He was fourth 
Wrangler in 1868—the first three phices in the Tripos being taken by Lord! 
Moulton, Sir George Darwin, and Mr. C. Smith (afterwards Master of Sidney- 
Sussex College). He obtained a Fellowship at Trinity the following year, and 
remained in College for a short time, taking private pupils. As an inci¬ 
dent of this period of his life he c^casionally recalled with ploasuie a reading 
party he conducted in the long vacation to the West of Ireland, where he 
enjoyed rowing and shooting with his pupils. 

In the autumn of 1870, on the recommendation of Sir George Airy, Christie- 
was appointed Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 
succession to Stone, who had been made H.M. Astronomer at the Cape. At 
that time the astronomical work of the Observatory consisted in regular 
observations of Sun, Moon, Planets and the brighter stars with the transit- 
circle, supplemented by observations of the Moon with the Altazimuth 
observations of 7 Draconis with the Reflex Zenith Tube for determination 
of aberration and parallax; and occasional observations of planets with the 
13-inch Equatorial, and of occultations. The most valuable of these—and its 
importance is very great—is the regular and continuous determination of 
positions made with the transit-circle. This instrument, erected by Airy in 
1851, had been studied by Airy himself and by Stone, in order to detect and 
eliminate any source of systematic error. Christie, however, found that a 
small error had been allowed to creep in, owing to the wear of the micrometer 
screws of the reading microscopes. New gunmetal screws were obtained, 
and the possibility of error from this cause in the future was diminished by 
reversing the direction of alternate microscopes. A more important con¬ 
tribution to the study of the systematic errors of the Greenwich declinations 
was published by him in 1880. In this paper he discussed (1) the value of 
the constant of refraction at Greenwich, (2) the correction to be applied 
to the zenith distances, in view of the systematic discordance between 
observations made directly and by reflection at the surface of mercury,, 
(3) the value of the Latitude of Greenwich. In his solution of this somewhat 
involved and indeterminate problem Christie’s judgment was correct, and 
his conclusions were generally concurred in by Newcomb, who reconsidered 
the question in 1890. 

In 1870 neither spectroscopy nor photography was applied at Greenwich 
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to the study of the heavenly bodies, and it was largely due to Christie that 
they were introduced a few yeai-s later. He was elected to the Council of 
the Eoyal Astronomical Society in 1872, and so came into touch with Huggins 
and Warren de la Rue and other astronomers whose interests lay in these 
newer methods of research. De la Rue pressed on Airy the desirability of 
continuous photographic observations of Sun Spots, while Huggins advocated 
spectroscopic observations of Sun and Stars. They had in Christie an 
enthusiastic ally within the Observatory. In a letter to Airy, in May, 1872, 
Huggins writes, “ I understand Mr. Christie, who is zealous in the matter, to 
say, that you would bo agreeable to this course.” Government sanction was 
obtained for the appointment of an assistant for photographic and spectro¬ 
scopic observations, and Mr. E. W. Maunder was chosen for the post. Solar 
photography was begun at Greenwich with an instrument of De la Rue's in 
1874. In order to fill up gaps in the daily Greenwich series, the co-operation 
of the Observatories at Dehra Dfln and Mauritius was secured through the 
Solar Physios Committee. Four similar instruments constructed by Dallmeyer 
for photographing the Sun at the transit of Venus were available. It was 
arranged that the measurement and discussion of the photographs should be 
made at Greenwich, The continuous record of Sun Spots in position and 
area, commenced by Christie and Maunder, continues as a valuable part of the 
routine work of the Observatory, and has formed the basis of valuable dis¬ 
cussions on the behaviour of Sun Spots and their relationship to Magnetic 
Phenomena, 

The same success did not attend the spectroscopic researches. A good deal 
of time and energy was given by Christie and Maunder to the determination 
of the velocities of stars in the line of sight. The results obtained are now 
seen to be unreliable. It was not till the introduction of photography by 
Vogel that results of value ware obtained, and not until the inauguration of 
the Mills Spectrograph of the Lick Observatory in 1894 that thoroughly 
trustworthy velocities of stars in the line of sight were secured. Nevertheless 
credit is due to Christie and Maunder for following Huggins in his pioneer 
work, though none of them solved the difficulties incidental to these refined 
measurements. 

In 1877, while Chief Assistant at Greenwich, Christie founded the 

Observatory ” magazine. For some years the " Astronomical Register” 
had dealt with current astronomical topics, but in a somewhat partial manner, 
and continued to do so till 1886. The ** Observatory ” has continued for 
45 years, as a useful monthly review of Astronomy, in much the same form 
and character in which it was left by its fiiist Editor. 

Christie, who had been an unsuccessful candidate for the post of Director 
of the Radclifife Observatory in 1878, and that of the Cape Observatory in 
1879, was, in 1881, appointed Astronomer Royal. In Airy's long tenure of 
office the Observatory had been admirably organized, but at the time of his 
retirement Astronomy had developed in several directions which were not 
represented at Greenwich. Christie gradually obtained increase in the equip- 
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ment of the Observatory and widened its field of work. The first addition to 
the buildings was an additional computing room, built over one already 
existing and surmounted by a dome intended to house the photo-heliograph, 
but in which the Astrographic Equatorial was afterwards installed. 

In 1885 he represented to the Admiralty the desirability of increasing the 
optica] means of the Observatory, and received its assent to the purchase of 
an object glass of 28 inches aperture and 28 feet focal length. The object 
glass was constructed by Sir Howard Grubb from discs made by Chance and 
Mantoix. Stokes made the suggestion that an object glass should be 
constructed which could be used for photography by reversal of the crown 
lens, with further separation of tlie lenses to correct for spherical aberration. 
This pnjposal was adopted, and a large telescope obtained which could be Uvsed 
alternatively for visual or photographic observation. The Equatorial mounting 
of the 13-inch Equatorial was adapted for this much larger telescope. Also 
the drum-shaped dome, which was worn out, was replaced by a new one of 
Christie s design, so contrived as to get the largest possible telescope in the 
existing building. The bulging shape of the dome gives a unique and 
somewhat oriental character to the Observatory Buildings. The telescope 
and dome were not completed till the end of 1893. A half-prism spectroscope 
was mounted on it and some attempts made at the determination of 
velocities in the lino of sight. Also a few photographs of the Moon and some 
double stars were taken with the crown lens reversed. But gradually the 
instrument came to be employed almost entirely for observations of doable 
stars. Airy had regarded this class of work as unsuitable for a public 
observatory, but peculiarly fitted for amateurs. Gradually, however, a large 
number of close double stars have been discovered which are. beyond the 
powers of telescopes possessed by amateurs, and it has become necessary that 
public observatories should take part in these researches. A year before the 
completion of the 28-inch Equatorial, double-star observation was begun at 
Greenwich with the 13-inch Equatorial. It was carried on by Mr. Lewis 
with the new telescope, and gradually became part of the regular work of the 
Observatory. 

About the same time, a 13-inch photographic refractor was obtaineil, in 
order that Greenwich might take part in the international photographic 
map of the heavens. The instrument was constructed by Sir Howard Grubb 
and completed in 1890. Work on the Greenwich section of the Chart 
and Catalogue commenced soon afterwards. Christie took his share with 
other astronomers in forwarding this project, and attended the meetings at 
Paris where its details were discussed. He insisted on the importance of the 
measurement and discussion of the photographs being made at the observatory 
where they were taken, and not sent to a central bureau. He designed a 
“ duplex micrometer, in order that the stars on overlapping plates might be 
automatically^ identified. The measurement of the plates and the publication 
of results occupied a number of years and was satisfactorily completed. He 
realized that the value of this work would be enormously increased by 
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re-observation of reference stars, instead of reliance on positions given in the 
catalogues of the AstroTiomische Gesellschaft, which referred to an epoch 25 years 
earlier, and reference stars for the Greenwich and Oxford Zones were observed 
at Greenwich with the transit-circle. In connection with the Astrographic 
work he discovered a simple and useful empirical formula connecting the 
photographic magnitude of a star with its measured diameter. Under 
Christie’s direction tho Astrographic Catalogue served as an education of the 
Greenwich astronomers in astronomical photograpliy. This bore fruit in the 
'more refined work of the determination of tho Solar Parallax from observa¬ 
tions of the planet Eros, in progress at Greenwich from 1900 to 1908, and in 
the still more refined work on Stellar Parallax carried on since his retirement. 

Tho most importiiiit addition made by Christie to the Royal Observatory 
was commenced in 1890 and completed 1898. It is a cruciform building 
designed by Sir Frank Crisp, of the Admiralty, which contains office rooms on 
the ground floor, libraries and workshop in the basement, and store-rooms for 
photographs and records on the upper floor. The central j)ortion of the 
building is used as a store-room, and is surmounted by a 36-ft. dome originally 
built to house Lassell’s 2-ft. mirror presented to the Observatory by the Misses 
Lassell. Before the building was completed, Sir Henry Thompson generously 
offered to provide a 26-inch refractor and a 30-inch reflector, both on the 
same Equatorial mounting. The Equatorial and the refractor were con¬ 
structed by Sir Howard Grubb. The silver on glass mirror was made by 
Dr. A. A. Common, who generously gave his own personal services to its 
manufacture. 

The new building has been of the greatest service, as by it suitable pro¬ 
vision has been made for the accommodation of tho staff of the Observatory and 
various measuring machines. It is a permanent monument to Christie’s fore¬ 
sight in seeing the needs of the Observatory and his pei-sistence in putting 
them forward. Both the refractor and the reflector have lieen of great value, 
and have to a large extent determined the nature of the activities of the 
Observatory. 

About the same time a new Altazimuth was erected according to Christie’s 
designs, to replace Airy’s instrument, which did not give results of sufficient 
accuracy. The new Altazimuth is essentially a transit circle which can be 
mounted in any azimuth. It usefully supplements the transit-circle for 
observations of the Moon in first and last quarters. 

These additions to the Observatory buildings compelled another change. 
The atnount of iron in the new buildings, especially the domes, made its 
presence felt on the magnets, A new site for them was secured on a piece of 
ground in Greenwich Park, which was lent to the Admiralty by the Office of 
Works. A building fme from magnetic material was erected for taking 
absolute magnetic observations. The meteorological instruments wfiich had 
gradually been surroxmded by buildings were also removed to this more open 
situation. Christie threw all his energies into the rebuilding of the Observa¬ 
tory and the renewal of the instrumental equipment. 
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The criticism may be made, in which he liimself agreed, that the domes 
are rather small for the instruments they contain. Ho was in a very different 
position from one who is designing an entirely new observatory. The con¬ 
ditions of site and existing instruments and buildings imposed severe limita¬ 
tions. He adapted these as far as possible, and the result of his activity has 
been, not merely to prevent the Observatory from falling behind, but to 
provide the means by which it should be kept for a generation or more in the 
front rank. Concurrently with the increase of instruments was an increase 
in the staff of the Observatory, and the addition of a second Chief Assistant 
has proved of great value in maintaining a fresh scientific outlook. 

During Christie^s tenure of office several expeditions were made by members 
of the staff for determination of longitude or for observation of Solar Eclipses. 
He himself wont to Japan in 189G, to India in 1898, to Portugal in 1900, 
and North Africa in 1905, with other astronomers, to observe the Solar 
Eclipses of those years. He constructol a telephoto combination with a 9-inch 
object-glass and a 4-iiich cnlarging-lens, and obtained large-scale photographs 
of the Corona, except in 1896, when the sky was overcast. 

For many years Christie took an important part in the activities of the 
Eoyal Astronomical Society. He served on the Council for a continuous 
period of 41 years, from 1872-1913. He was Secretary from 1880 to 1882, 
and President, 1888-90. He was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society in 
1881, and served on the Council 1883-85, 1889-1901,1900-01, being a Vice- 
President in the two latter periods. 

The several determinations of the longtitude Paris-Greenwich, the meetings 
of the Bureau of Standards, and especially of the Astrogmphic Chart and its 
offshoot, the determination of the Solar Parallax from observations of the 
planet Eros, brought opportunities which he welcomed of co-operation and of 
forming friendship with French and other colleagues. The exf'^edition to 
Japan gave him the opportunity of visiting Harvard and Yerkes. He was 
always glad to see foreign astronomers at Greenwich, and took the opportunity 
of introducing members of his staff’ to them. His general attitude with regard 
to the international relations of astronomers, was that great good came from 
meeting and discussion of problems, but that resolutions binding observatories 
to common action should only be adopted witli great caution, as they might be 
difficult to carry out in some circumstances and might tend to diminish 
individual initiative. 

Christie received the distinction of C.B. on the occasion of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee, and was promoted K.C.B. in 1904. He was an Honorary 
D.Sc. of Oxford, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Petrograd, and of the Italian 
Spectroscopic Society. 

In 1881 he married Violette Mary, daughter of Sir Alfred Hickman, of 
Wolverhampton. Mrs. Christie died in 1888, leaving two sons, one of whom 
died in childhood. His elder son, Mr. Harold Christie, lived at the Obser¬ 
vatory with his father until 1910, On October 1, 1910, Christie retired with 
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the good wishes of his staff, and he and bis son went to lire first at Wolding- 
ham and afterwards at Downe in Kent. 

Soon after his retirement he was nominated a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Boyal Observatory, and attended the Annual Meeting regularly, 
besides occasional visits. He also kept in touch with his astronomical friend 
by frequent attendance at the meetings of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

In the winter months he sometimes went abroad; in 1921 he*visited 
Jamaica and paid a visit to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Pickering, at the 
Observatory at Mandeville. In 1922 he started for Mogador a few^days after 
meeting his friends at the Royal Astronomical Society Club in January. He 
seemed in fair health, but was taken ill suddenly and died on board ship on 
January 22. He was buried at sea shortly before the ship reached Gibraltar. 

F. W. D. 


WILLIAM GOWLAND, 1842-1922. 

WlLUAM Gowlakd was born in Sunderland on December 16,1842, the son 
of George Thompson and Catiierine Gowland. Originally intended for the 
medical profession, he worked with a doctor at Sheffield for two or three 
years. Purely scientific pursuits, however, attracted his attention, and in 1868 
he became a student at the Royal College of Chemistry. In the succeeding 
two years he secured the Associateship in Mining and Metallurgy at the Royal 
School of Mines and was awarded the Murchison Medal in Geology and the 
De la Seche Medal in Mining. 

During 1870-2 he obtained employment as chemist and metallurgist to 
the Broughton Copper Company, Manchester. In 1872 he went to Japan 
and for several years he worked os chemist and metallurgist to the Imperial 
Mint at Osaka. In 1878 he became assayer and chief of the foreign staff 
and adviser to the Imperial Arsenal. During this time he mode several 
expeditions into the mountains besides a journey through Korea, where he 
carried on work for the Japanese Gkivemroent. On his return to England, in 
1889, he received the order of the Rising Sun, with which he was personally 
inve^d by the Emperor of Japan. In 1890 he returned to the Broughton 
Copper Company as chief metallurgist 

In the same year be married Joanna, youngest daughter of the late 
Murdoch Macaulay, J.P., of linoliader. Isle of Lewis. She died in 1909. 

In 1894 he undertook the duties of Examiner in Metalluigy to the Board 
(A Education at the same time that he acted as External Examiner to the 
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Boyal Scihool of Mines. In 1902 Sir William Boberts-Austen, Professor of 
Metallurgy in the Boyal School of Mines, died and Gowland was appointed 
his successor. It was a most fortunate circumstance that Gowland was 
available for the vacant post, as he brought to the school his very broad 
practical experience acquired in Japan as well as this country. He at once 
begi^' to introduce modern methods of examining steel, especially the use of 
the microscope. A very genial colleague, he became immediately very 
popular both with staff and students. Unfortunately, the Civil Service age 
rule compelled his retirement in 1909. He was, however, invited by the 
Governors to return in 1913. 

In 1910 he married Maude Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
D. J. Connacher, who, with one daughter of his first wife, survives him. 

Gowland wrote frequently on metallurgical subjects, but chiefly in connec¬ 
tion with his observations in Japan. His first paper recorded in the Boyal 
Society Catalogue appeared in the ‘Chemical News’ (1891), on “Native 
Copper from Yunnan, China.” In the ‘ Journal of the Moiety of Chemical 
Industry ’ (vol. 13, pp. 463-470) there is a paper on “ A Japanese pseudo- 
Speise (Shirome) and its Relation to the Purity of Japanese Copper and the 
Presence of Arsenic in Japanese Bronze.” Another (vol. 15, pp. 404-413, 
1896) is entitled “ Japanese Metallurgy. Part I.—Gold and Silver and their 
Alloys.” Other papers occur in the ‘ Smithsonian Report ’ (pp. 609-661,1894), 
“ On the Art of Casting Bronze in Japan,” and in the ‘Journal of the Chemical 
Society ’ (vol. 61, pp. 410-416,1887)," On Silver containing Bismuth.” 

But Gowland was not only a metallurgist, ho was more especially an 
ardent and enthusiastic antiquarian, and his contributions to ‘ Archeeologia ’ 
and to the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries ’ and the ‘ Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute ’ were all of great interest and importance. 

The following is believed to be a complete list of these publications:— 


IVom Arehtedogia — 

Vol. 65, pp. 439-624, 1897. “The Dolmens and Burial Mounds in 
Japan.” 

VoL 56, pp. 13-20,1899. “ Analysis of Metal Yessels found at Apple- 
shaw, Hants, and of some other Specimens of Roman Pewter.” 

Vol. 56, pp. 267-322, 1899. “ The Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin, and 
Iron in Europe, as illustrated hy Ancient Remains^ and the Primitive 
Processes surviving in Japan.” 

Vol. 57, pp. 113-124,1900. “Remains of a Roman/Silver Refinery at 
Silohester.” 

Vol. 67, pp. 369-422,1901. “ The Early Metallurgy of Silver and Lead. 
Part I.—L^.” 

Vol. 68, pp. 37-105,1902, “ Recent Excavations at Stonehenge.” 

Vol. 69, pp. 121-160, 1918. “ Silver in Roman and Earlier ^mes. 
Part I.—Pre-historio and Proto-historic Times.” 

b 2 
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From the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries '— 

(2) Vol. IG, pp. 330-334.1897. “ On tlie Composition of Bronze, Copper, 
etc., in the Hoards found at Grays, Thurrock, and Southall, and on Experi¬ 
ments on the Manufacture of Ancient Bronze.** 

(2) Vol. 20, pp. 194, 1905. “ Note on Iron Bars used as Currency.’* 

(2) Vol. 20, pp. 242-245,1905. “On some Crucibles from Rhodesia.** 

(2) Vol. 21, pp. 20-21, 1905. “Note on Leaden Grave Crosses found in 
London.** 

Keport of the Pcsearch Committee of the Society of AntiquaiHes — 

No. 3. Excavations at Ilengistbury Hoad, Hampshire, in 1911-12. 
Appendix IT (By Prof. W. Gowland). “ Report on the Metals and Metal¬ 
lurgical Remains from the Excavations at Hengistbury Head.** Pp. 72-83. 

Journal of the Anthropologiecd Institute. 

Vol. 24, pp. 316-330, 1896. “Notes on the Dolmens and other Anti¬ 
quities of Korea.** 

Vol. 36, pp. 11-38, 1906. “ Copper and its Alloys in Prehistoric Times.** 

Vol. 37, pp. 10-46, 1907. “ The Burial Mounds and Dolmens of the 
early Emperors of Japan.*' 

Vol. 42, pp. 235-287, 1912. “The Metals in Antiquity.** 

The first May lecture delivered (1910) before the Institute of Metals on 
“ The Art of Working Metals in Japan; ** Presidential Address to the Institute 
of Metals (1912) on “ Copper and its Alloys in Early Times; ** “ Recent Excava¬ 
tions at Stonehenge,** communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1901, 
contains an account of explorations undertaken by a committee appointed 
jointly by the Society of Antiquaries, the Wiltshire Archseological Society, 
and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, who appointed Prof. 
Gowland as representative to conduct the exploratory work. The nature and 
origin of the rock-fragments found in the excavations wore reported on by 
Prof. J. W. Judd. 

Numerous stone axes and hammers, stones probably of neolithic ago, were 
found. In the surface layers were a few coins of Roman and more recent 
date. Gowland came to conclusions concerning the origin of Stonehenge 
fundamentally different from those which had been generally accepted. In 
view of the large accumulation of chips and fragments of the Sarsen and “ blue 
stones ** of the monolith immediately upon the site of the circle, and from 
other considerations, he was led to believe that the stones were not brought 
from a distance but were originally “ grey wethers ** lying on the surface of 
the chalk downs, and that the stones were selected at no great distance from 
the spot where the structure stands, and were trimmed at the spots where 
they were found. His own words as to this conclusion are as follows: “ I 
would therefore suggest as probable that when the early inhabitants of this 
island commenced the erection of Stonehenge, Salisbury Plain was sprinkled 
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over thickly with the great white masses of the Sarsen stones (grey wethers) 
and much more sparingly with the darker coloured boulders (the so-called, 
‘ bluestones *), the last relics of the glacial drift circle had been nearly 
denuded away. From these two kinds of materials the stones suitable for 
the contemplated temple were selected. It is even possible that the abund¬ 
ance and association of those two kinds of materials, so strikingly contrasted 
in colour and appearance, at.a particular spot, may not only have decided the 
size, but to some extent have suggested the architectural features of the noble 
structure of Stonehenge.” 

Gowland was always actively interested in the history and application of 
metals, and naturally his long residence in Japan afforded many opportunities 
of enquiring into the early methods employed in that country. These w’ore 
described in the many interesting and instructive papers and addresses he has 
left behind, and of wliich a list has been given. 

He was an active member of many Societies, among the rest the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Chemical Society, of which he became a Fellow in 1871, the 
Institute of Chemistry, the Iron and Steel Institute, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the Eoyal Anthropological Institute, of which he became President 
in 1905-7, and of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, of which he was 
President 1907-8, as also of the Institute of Metals in 1912. He was elected 
into the Eoyal Society in 1903, and served on the Council in 1912-14. 

As a young man Gowland was very fond of rowing, and he was the first to 
introduce the sport into Japan. In order to encourage boat racing among the 
Staff at the Mint ho had two modem “ eights ” built, but tlie Japanese found 
them too unstable and preferred two of their own boats which they presented 
for Prof. Gowland s inspection. To his astonishment he found that they had 
selected a pair of cutters, and had fitted them with port and starboard lights 1 

Since November last Gowland's health began to fail, but ho was still able to 
work at the fourth edition of his book on the “ Metallurgy of the Non-Ferrous 
Metals.” His illness, however, took gradually a more serious turn, and on 
Whit Sunday he became suddenly paralysed and passed away on June 10. 

W. A. T. 
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E. H. GROVE-HILLS, 1864-1922. 

Edmond Herbert Hills was born on August 1,1864, at High Head Castle, 
Cumberland. His father had been Judge of the Court of Appeal in Egj^pt, 
and his mother was a daughter of Sir William Grove, well known both as a 
judge and as a man of science. Educated at Winchester and the Royal 
Military Academy, he obtained a commission in the Royal Engineers in 1884. 
From 1884 to 1886 he was at the School of Military Engineering, at Chatham, 
and in regular course went to Gibraltar in 1887. He obtained his captaincy 
in 1893. 

In 1893 he went with Sir Edward Thorpe to observe the eclipse of the sun 
on April 16 at Fundiura, in Sencgambia. Hills took two slit spectroscopes, with 
which he obtained successful photographs of the spectrum of the prominences 
and corona. Ho published a report on his observations in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Royal Society,* 1894. Attention may be drawn to the number of 
the hydrogen lines photographed. In 1894 he contributed to the Royal 
Astronomical Society an account of a simple method for obtaining longitudes 
in the field from photographs of the moon. Ilis interest in eclipses took 
him to Japan in 1896, but owing to cloudy weather no results were 
obtained. In 1898 he had better fortune in India and obtained excellent 
photographs of what was then called the ‘‘flash** spectrum, but is now 
generally known as the chromospheric spectrum. These photographs and 
those taken at the same eclipse by Sir Norman LockyeFs expedition 
demonstrated—what was till then a vexed question—that the spectrum 
of the chromosphere was not a reversal of the ordinary solar spectrum. 
Hills retained his interest in eclipse work, and was for many years secretary 
of the Joint Permanent Eclipse Committee. His spectroscopic equipment 
was lent to observers of subsequent eclipses and was afterwards presented 
by him to the Cambridge University Observatory. 

From 1896 to 1899 Hills was Instructor in Chemistry and Photography at 
the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, and from 1899 to 1905 was 
in charge of the Geographical Section of the General Staff at the War 
Office. During part of this time he was responsible for the production and 
supply of maps required in the Boer War. This was not an easy task, as he 
found the country had been very imperfectly surveyed. In 1904 the 
Intelligence Section of the War Office was ro-organised, and Hills pressed 
successfully for the enlargement of the staff of the Geographical Section. 
The advantages of this I’eorganisation were reaped ten years later, at the 
outbreak of the war. During this period he was brought into contact with 
several geodetic questions, particularly Sir David Gill’s project for measuring 
a long arc of meridian from South Africa to Cairo. To this scheme, which 
was carried out to a considerable extent, Hills gave hearty support. 

He was Secretary to the Commission of which Sir T. H. Holdich was 
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President, appointed in 1902 to delimit the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina. In 1901 these countries were on the verge of war, but in 
December agieed to submit their differences to the arbitration of King 
Edward. The difficult question of fixing a boundary on the watershed of 
the snowy Cordilleras was settled to the satisfaction of both countries. For 
his services in this Commission Hills was awarded C.M.G. 

On the termination of his period of service on the General Staff’ in 1905, 
Hills retired from the active list, and contested Portsmouth on the Unionist 
side. He w'as unsuccessful, and did not pursue active participation in 
politics any further. While at the War Office he gave close attention to 
Imperial surveys, and, after he left, his ability and experience were utilised 
in many parts of the Pritish Empire. He inspected and reported on the 
survey work for the Canadian Government. He was appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to report on tho Survey Departments of 
British East Africa and Uganda. After completion of this work he made a 
similar inspection in Ceylon. Jn these visits he entered sympathetically 
into the various difficulties experienced in the different countries, and by his 
helpful advice materially improved the standard of survey work in the 
British Empire. 

A subject in which Hills was keenly interested was tho Variation of 
Latitude. In co-operation with Sir Joseph Larmor he derived from the 
curves of the movement of the pole, given by observation at the international 
stations, the torques which gave rise to these displacenumts, and endeavoured 
to find the dynamical canst*s of the movement of the pole. His interest in 
this subject led him, iii another direction, to design and liave constructed a 
photographic instrument in which the position of the vertical is given by 
suspension of the instrument. The trials of this instrument were in progi-oss 
at the time of Ids death. 

At the outbreak of war he had started for Russia to observe the eclipse 
of August, 1914, but was recalled and appointed Assistant Chief Engineer 
on the Eastern Command, He reached the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General and, in 1918, was awarded the C.B.E. 

After the war he resuniod his scientific activities. He filled the important 
post of Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institution, for wliich he was 
admirably fitted by his wide knowledge and interests. Ho accepted the post 
of Honorary Treasurer of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1922, and 
zealously set to work to improve the financial position of the Society, whose 
activities were in some danger of being impaired by the great increase of 
prices, especially of printing. By his efforts a considerable sum of money 
was obtained, and a large accession of new Fellows to the Society was 
secured. His life-long interest in this Society is perpetuated by a legacy to it 
of a valuable library of old works on Astronomy which he had collected. 

Hills married, in 1892, Juliet, daughter of James Spencer-Bell, M.P. They 
had three children, two sons and a daughter. Both sons volunteered for the 
air-service and gave tlieir lives in the war. This heavy bereavement was 
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borne bravely, and no difference was seen in public in the discharge of his 
nailitary duties during the war, or in his services to the scientific bodies with 
which he was connected. 

Colonel Hills, who recently prefixed an additional surname, Grove, on 
becoming heir to his uncle. General Sir Coleridge Grove, inherited many of 
the gifts of his ancestors. Ho was endowed with a wonderful memory, and 
a mind which (|uickly grasped the essentials of any problem which arose. 
These qualities served to make him an excellent administrator as well as a 
scientific investigator. His recreations were shooting and fishing, and in 
both of these arts he excelled. 

In May, 1922, he attended the meetings of the International Unions of 
Astronomy and Geophysics in Home, and in June took part in the celebration 
of the centenary of tlie Royal Astronomical Society. He was suffering from 
what was thought at the time to be only temporary indisposition. Soon 
afterwards it became clear that the illness was of a very serious nature. It 
made rapid progress and ho died on October 2, 1922, to the great grief of a 
large circle of friends. F. W. D. 


G. W. WALKER, 1874-1921. 

By the death of Mr. George Walker Walker, the Royal Society has lost a 
physicist of originality gifted alike with mathematical and experimental 
aptitude. 

Mr. Walker was the only son of Mr. John Walker, of Aberdeen, and was 
born on February 24, 1874. He was a foundationer at the Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, and he started his working life as a practical engineer. 
He then obtained an appointment with Messrs. C. and P. H. Chalmers, 
of Aberdeen, where he remained for one year. His interests in science, 
however, were so great that he continued its study in the evening classes 
of Gordon's College, and with such success that he obtained a national 
scholarship which brought him to South Kensington. Here in due time 
he obtained his associateship. While at South Kensington he greatly 
impressed Sir Arthur Rucker with his mathematical ability. In addition 
to his theoretical and experimental work under Riicker, he followed closely 
all that was being done at the time with quartz fibres, with which he 
became practically familiar. Riicker urged him to go to Cambridge, where 
he obtained a Sizarship at Trinity College. He was Fourth Wrangler in 
1897 and Smith's Prizeman and Isaac Newton Student in 1899, and became 
a Fellow of Trinity in 1900, In 1901 he studied at Gottingen. From 
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1903 to 1908 he was Lecturer in Physics at Glasgow University. He 
was then appointed Superintendent of Eskdalemuir Observatory, for which 
he was so well qualified. Here he remained four years. From 1912 to 
1915 he was engaged on the New Magnetic Survey of the British Isles. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1913. He assisted the Earl of 
Berkeley in his laboratory at Boar’s Hill in 1915, and ho became Halley 
Lecturer in 1916. 

During the period 1898—1914 Mr. Walker published, in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics,’ the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ and the 
‘ Proceedings of the Physical Society,’ a number of original mathematical 
papers, dealing chiefly with the atomic constitution and the associated 
electrical and optical phenomena of gases, with some experimental con¬ 
firmation. 

In May, 1918, Mr. Walker was appointed chief scientific worker at the 
Royal Naval Mining School, Portsmouth, where the numerous and urgent 
problems connected with marine mines and detection of submarines afforded 
abundant scope for his genius. Ilis success in dealing with these problems 
was very highly appreciated by the Superintendent of Mining and other 
naval officers concerned, and also by a small Committee of Fellows of this 
Society, by whom certain of these problems were discussed. Mr. Walker’s 
work called for high mathematical and experimental skill, as well as 
capacity for invention, and in none of these was he found wanting. This 
work is obviously confidential. In November, 1920, while engaged on 
experimental work at Falmouth, he contracted a chill, which developed into 
lung trouble, and was the cause of an abscess, for which operation became 
necessary. He went into University College Hospital, Gower Street, in 
July, 1921, where the shock due to two operations led to his death. 

Besides his work on the Magnetic Survey, Mr. Walker was an authority 
on Seismology, being also a warm admirer of Prince Galitzin. 

In 1904 he married the daughter of Mr. Gifford, of Aberdeen, who, with 
one son, survives him. 

Dr. Chree and Prof. Turner, who are intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Walker’s investigations on Magnetics and Seismology, have written 
the appended notices. 

C. V. B. 

Eskdalemuir Observatory being primarily devoted to the study of terrestrial 
magnetism. Walker, on his appointment in 1908 as first superintendent, had 
his attention called to the subject. The regular procedure of a magnetic 
observatory, the registration of the magnetic elements by instruments which 
must not be interrupted for experimental purposes, and the use at regular 
intervals, in a prescribed way, of absolute instruments, the invariability of 
which is the first consideration, was not altogether congenial to a man of 
Walker’s temperament. In 1910, however, after the transfer of the observa¬ 
tory from the National Physical Laboratory to the Meteorological Office, it 
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was decided, on the advice of the Gassiot Committee, to alter the magneto- 
graphs which recorded declination and horizontal force, so that in future they 
should record the north and west components of force. This alteration did 
not tend to simplicity, and to most superintendents would not have been 
welcome, but it afforded Walker an opportunity, which he appreciated, for 
making an excursion into leas beaten tracks. 

At a later epoch, when engaged in the magnetic survey of the British Isles 
he invented a portable variometer, having a quartz fibre auspension, with 
which he made a number of observations in various parts of Ireland. Only 
an elaborate set of comparisons at a fixed observatory could decide whether 
Walker was too optimistic in believing this instrument to rival in accuracy 
the Kew pattern magnetometer, but it would certainly seem to be a convenient 
instrument for a detailed study of local disturbances. 

Two papers by Walker on the regular diurnal variation of the magnetic 
elements appeared in the ‘ Proceedings.* He entertained doubts whether the 
usual practice of analysing the diurnal inequality in a Fourier series was of 
much use, and sought to replace the scirhis by a finite formula. lie also made 
an independent enquiry as to how far the potential suggested by Sir Arthur 
Schuster gave a satisfactory representation of the diurnal variation at a series 
•of stations. lie did not consider the agreement between the actual observa¬ 
tions and the theoretical expressions very satisfactory, and proposed the 
addition to the potential of stivcral terms for which he found some physical 
basis. He concluded, however, that the accuracy of the observational data 
available wjis too uncertain to admit the attainment of a decisive result. 

Walker*s most important contribution to terrestrial magnetism was his 
magnetic resurvey of the British Isles for the epoch January 1, 1915. This 
received the combined support of the Koyal Society, the British Association, 
and the Survey Department. The results ap})cared in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,* A, vol. 219. When a complete satisfactory survey has once 
been made, all that is absolutely necessary is a knowledge of the secular 
change of the magnetic elements throughout the area. The simplest and 
least ext)ensive way of obtaining this information, when circumstances allow, 
is to utilise the mean annual values published by observatories. This method 
has been employed by A. Angot in France. If the observatories are well dis¬ 
tributed, a comparatively small number suffices. The British Isles, however, 
are surrounded by sea areas, from which no reliable information is forth¬ 
coming ; and in 1891, the date of Rucker and Thorpe’s survey, there was no 
magnetic observatory in either Scotland or Ireland. Thus so far at least as 
these countries were concerned, the only possible plan was to re-observe at some 
of Riicker and Thorpe’s field stations. In view of the uncertainties of field 
observations, the number of stations to bo re-occupied to obtain satisfactory 
measures of secular change is necessarily considerable. Of the 200 stations 
originally contemplated. Walker occupied 183 during the summers of 1914 
and 1916. The remaining stations, situated in the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, 
and the Channel Islands had to be omitted owing to the war. In his 
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discussion of the results, Walker devoted considerable attention to local 
disturbances, especially those in the neighbourhood of Melton Mowbray, first 
•detected by Rucker and Thorpe. He brought the subject to the notice of the 
Council of the Royal Society, who referred it to the Council of the ('onjoint 
Board of Scientific Societies, and a committee was appointed to consider the 
bearing of magnetic disturbances on the possible occurrence of iron ore. The 
results of the enquiry thus originated appeared in the ‘ rhilosophical Trans¬ 
actions ' as an appendix to Walker's paper. C. C. 

G. W. Walker is perhaps best known to' Seismologists by the admirable 
monograph on their subject which he published in 1913 (“Modern 
Seismology,’* by G. W. Walker, Longmans), and which has since been 
the standard work on the subject for the English-speaking world. The 
book, however, would scarcely have been written (as he tells us in the 
introduction) but for his unique experience in dealing with the chief 
varieties of seismographs, all assembled under his care at the Eskdalemuir 
Observatory, viz., those of Milne, Wiechert, Omori and Galitzin. Walker 
had a skilful and sympathetic touch with instruments which brought out 
their good points almost as though they were living things capable of 
affection; while an injury to them, or even rough handling by incompetent 
people, hurt him as though they really suffered pain. His interest in them 
was also catholic. While he appreciated fully the fundamental improve¬ 
ments introduced by Galitzin, he did not lose admiration for the simple 
pioneer Milne instrument. His book opens with a touching tribute to 
Milne, “ truly the fatlior of modern Seismology,” who died just at the time 
the book was finished, and a year or two later (1916, May 17) he had to 
mourn the loss of Galitzin, also a close personal friend. 

The comparative study of these instruments suggested to Walker designs 
of his own on different lines, but he was never able to put them into actual 
shape. He was much impressed by the line of thought followed by Galitzin 
in a paper published just before his death in the ' Bull. Acad. Sci., l^etrograd,' 
1915, which (together with another by the same eminent writer) was 
translated from tlie Russian on Walker’s initiative and published in the 
‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ A, vol. 95 (1918-19), p, 492. Galitzin’s suggestions were 
for the direct measurement of accelerations, rather than velocities or dis¬ 
placements, and quite possibly they turned Walker’s thoughts in a new 
direction. During the War ho arranged an apparatus of a quite different 
kind for detecting the direction of an explosion by watching a small bubble 
of mercury. But his early death has cut short any development of his own 
•or other ideas. To prevent misconception, it should perhaps be remarked 
that his skill with instruments was not merely that of a good manipulator; 
his profound mathematical knowledge of the guiding principles is well 
known, and is clearly manifested in his “ Modern Seismology.” 

He had a special admiration for Galitzin’s method of inferring, from the 
records at a single station, not only the distance of an earthquake centre, but 
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its direction in azimuth; and the suggestion that the epicentre might be 
located by the azimuth observations only (made at two or more different 
stations) was probably due to Walker, though it was published in the joint 
names of Galitzin and Walker (‘Nature/ August, 1912). In his “ Modern 
Seismology,” p. 66, Walker writes :— 

“ The advantages of this method are that it is quite independent of 
(1) the time at the two stations, and (2) the determination of S, and thus 
free from any error that attaches to the empirical time curves. It should 
thus prove of great value in improving the empirical time curves, more 
especially for short distances, where the influence of finite depth of 
focus is considerable. For this reason I consider that an instrument 
which would give the azimuth directly would be of great service even if 
the remaining portion of the seismogram had to be sacrificed.” 

It seems probable that we see fiere the origin of his work with the 
mercury bubble for detecting the azimuth of an explosion. 

His admiration for all Galitzin’s work led him to draw attention more 
than once to the Pulkovo determinations of the angle at which earthquake 
waves emerge at different stations. These determinations show a minimum 
value at about 36® from the epicentre, which suggests (if there be no 
unsuspected error) that the depth of the original phenomenon is considerable, 
say one-fifth of the Earth’s radius. Walker attempted to reconcile other 
observed facts with this hypothesis of great depth, especially in a paper 
read soon before his death (‘ Phil. Trans./ A, 222, pp. 45-66). He did not 
meet with any great success in this courageous attempt, but his persistent 
endeavour indicates his faith in the Pulkovo observations, and his con¬ 
viction that some explanation must be found for them even by the rejection 
of ideas already accepted. 


H. H. T. 
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C. G. KNOTT, 1856-1922. 

Cakgill Gilston Kkott was born on June 30, 1856, at Penicuik, in 
Midlothian. At the age of 16 he went to the University of Edinburgh, 
an age customary at that period, and one that had much to recommend it. 
He became a student under 1*. G. Tait and worked in his laboratory. This 
laboratory has been described as an ill-equipped attic, where, without 
preliminaries, the students were engaged at once upon research, any 
research that at the moment occupied their professor’s thoughts. With 
the right professor and the right student it proved an extraordinarily 
stimulating method. Knott, like many other of Tait’s students, never lost 
his love for research. His contributions to science amounted in the end to 
more than eighty papers, great and small. His loyalty to Tait would have 
been called veneration if it had not been so evidently an act of affection. 
The “ Life ” of Tait, which he subsequently published—Oatnb. Univ. Press, 
1911—is one of the most interesting scientific biographies in the language. 

He acted as Tait’s assistant from 1879 to 1883, when ho was appointed 
Professor of Physics in the Imperial University of Japan. In this appoint¬ 
ment he succeeded an Edinburgh fellow-student—now Sir J. A. Ewing. 
The period passed in Japan by Ewing and Knott, with Milne, had the very 
important consequence of calling the science of seismology into life, a science 
whose inception Knott was fond of tracing to an Edinburgh professor, 
J, D. Forbes, who first constructed and named a seismometer in 1841. 
Ewing’s interests were afterwards diverted, Milne conceived and organised 
his world-wide survey, and devoted his whole energies to shaping its 
problems. Knott continued throughout his life to contribute papers on 
the dynamical aspects. His last important memoir, ‘ Proc. II.S.E.,’ vol. 39, 
(1919), is a valuable discussion of the accepted times of transmission of 
earthquake waves over lai-ge arcs of the earth’s surface, with their inter¬ 
pretation as to the paths followed by the waves, and the light they throw on 
the elastic state interior to the earth. In a more general sphere Knott was a 
ready and agreeable writer. He contributed several encyclopaidic articles. 
He published, in 1908, a handbook, ‘ The Physics of Earthquake Phenomena,’ 
which made the then rapidly-growing subject widely known, and is still to be 
ranked as a valuable work, one of the best of its kind. 

Next to seismology, the bulk of Knott’s studies were devoted to magnetism, 
especially ferro-magnetism. While in the East, in 1887, ho carried out, in 
association with Tanakadate, a magnetic survey of Japan. For this, 
among other services, he was decorated, before his return, with the Order of 
the Bising Sun (Fourth Class), an order which he used punctually to wear on 
occasions of ceremony. He returned to Edinburgh in 1891, where he held in 
the University successively the post of Lecturer and Header in Applied 
Mathematics. He was also Oflicial Adviser to students of science, and to 
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tiiose taking the honours degree in Mathematics and Physics. His kindly,, 
painstaking, cheerful character peculiarly fitted him for such work. 

From Tait, Knott imbibed a zeal for quaternions, amounting nearly to a 
passion. He would embark on fierce controversies about its merits. It cannot 
be said, however, that he, any more than his master, succeeded in establishing 
it in favour as a general method of physical research. In strict sequence of 
tradition, Knott's interest in the Koyal Society of Edinburgh was always very 
active. He became a Fellow in 1880. Most of his writings arc found in its 
publications. He received the award of its Keith Prize (period 1893-5) for 
his work on magnetic strains in iron and nickel. In 1912, he became General 
Secretary of the Society, succeeding Chrystal, who had succeeded Tait. In 
this post his wide genial sympathies found in a new sphere the same scope 
that they had found in the duties of Official Adviser at the University. The 
Napier Tercentenary celebration fell in 1914. The chief share of the 
organisation fell upon Knott, and he edited the Memorial Volume of writings 
contributed by those who took part in it. In the same capacity he edited for 
the Society the Collected Papers of Hr. John Aitkens, F.R.S., which were in 
the press at the time of his death. 

Dr. Knott held the degrees of D.Sc. of Edinburgh and honorary LL.D. of 
St. Andrews. He was elected F.R.S. in 1920. Ilis death occurred on 
October 2G, 1922, after a few hours' illness. He was at work, in his usual 
health, during the day, and died in the course of the night. He had a happy 
life, which ho owed more than anything else to imperturbable good nature,, 
and I think he can never have had an enemy. 


R. A. S. 
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JACOBUS CORNELIUS KARTEYN, 1851-1022. 

When an astix)noiner turns away from tfie solar system to the more remote 
objects of the heavens a wide field of research lies before him. He may pass 
from one star to another, finding for each the facts of its distance, true bright¬ 
ness, chemical constitution, temperature, motion in space; some stars will 
detain attention by additional peculiarities—double stars with orbits to be 
investigated and masses to be calculated, or variable stars with light-curves 
of all varieties, or novve with still more startling changes to be followed. But 
when all this knowledge of individual stars has been accumulated, there lies 
beyond a still vaster problen) of the structure and organisation of the system 
of the stars. How far docs the system extend ? How are the different types 
of stars proportioned in this system ? How are their movements distributed 
and controlled ? Is it indeed to be thought of tisone organisation at a definite 
stage of evolution ? Or, is it a heterogeneous ussemblnge of new and ancient 
formations, the individual stars dying and renewed in endless cycle as fortuitous 
collision determines? It was this problem which, about the year 1900, took 
on a new phase, presenting ramifications undreamt of; those who were 
occupied with sidereal astronomy became conscious of new aims and far- 
reaching possibilities. The pioneer and most conspicuous leader in the new 
movement was Jacobus Cornelius Kapteyn. 

The year of Kapteyn's death is the centenary of the death of Sir William 
Herschel, and we have to go back to Herschel for the beginnings of that study 
to which Kapteyn gave a new impetus. Of Herschers researches on the 
system of the stars two main results survive: firstly, his detection of the 
motion of the sun with respect to this system and approximate calculation of 
its direction ; secondly, his study of the extent of the .system hy counts of 
stars, showing that it was much, more extensive in the plane of the Milky 
Way than at right angles to it. For nearly a century efforts were practically 
limited to improving and elaborating these two results. The problem of the 
solar motion continued to attract an attention which now seems out of all 
proportion to its intrinsic interest; but the baffling discrepancies in the 
various determinations made when the data became more abundant gave a 
piquancy to the problem. The problem of star-counts was advanced con¬ 
siderably by Sccliger's mathematical investigations. But outside these two 
classical problems scarcely any fruitful line of investigation was developed. 
The search for a central sun failed completely. The detection of common 
proper motion in certain parts of the sky was, however, a noteworthy 
exception, and it gave a hint of greater things to come. 

The state of sidereal astronomy at the opening of the twentieth century is 
recorded for us authoritatively in Newcomb’^ book, ‘ The Stars: A Study of 
the Universe’ (1902). In the last two chapters we find that investigation of 
the stellar system is beginning to take a wider scope ; and hero the references 
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are continually to Kapteyn. " The principal steps in this study (statistical 
study) have been taken by Kapteyn who, in several papers published during 
the past ten years, has shown how important conclusions may be drawn in 
this way.” Thus we read that Kapteyn has found a remarkable relation 
between the spectral types of stars and their proper motions, those of large 
proper motion being almost invariably of Type II. Kapteyn has found that 
the average motion of a star in space is about 1*8 times the speed of the solar 
motion. Kapteyn has found (by studying proper motions) the average 
parallax for the stars of each magnitude, and has computed the whole number 
of stars per unit volume in different parts of the system. These were some 
preliminary results of a carefully planned investigation, which aimed at 
obtaining exact knowledge of the general features of stellar distribution— 
distribution according to luminosity, according to speed, and according to 
distance from the centre of the system. It involved groat labour in sifting, 
correcting, and adapting the observational material, and in some cases special 
efforts to fill the gaps where no observations yet existed. Whilst still in the 
early stages, this labour was rewarded by an unforeseen discovery, rather 
disturbing to the main plan, but of the utmost importance to the progress of 
astronomy. In 1904, Kapteyn discovered that the stars were not moving 
indiscriminately in all directions, but tended especially towards two favoured 
directions of motion. The two star-streams ” revealed a complexity of 
organisation which provoked inquiry ; one inquiry led to another, and more 
and more interesting ramifications of the problem were revealed. The finding 
of the two star-streams may be said to mark the beginning of the modern era 
of statistical investigations of the stars. There were no doubt other causes 
which contributed to the rapid development of the subject. Within the next 
few years notable additions were made to the data which were so much needed ; 
photographic measures of stellar parallax began to reach the modern standard 
of accuracy ; the first lists of spectroscopic ladial velocities were published ; 
Lewis Boss's catalogue of 6,000 proper motions appeared. This wealth of data 
provided the first essential for progress. But it was Kapteyn's discovery 
which revealed the great possibilities to be expected from statistical studios, 
and directed the general attention of astronomers to a practically new field 
of research. In many cases, too, it must have directly stimulated the collection 
of the required data. 

As Kapteyn was a pioneer, so he remained a leader in the new movement 
in sidereal astronomy. He had an equal share with Campbell in establishing 
the next notable result—the dependence of the linear velocity of a star on its 
spectral type; and he was also prominent in deriving a still more general 
connection between velocity and luminosity, which has opened up a subject of 
great possibilities, at present only dimly perceived. He continued to study 
the distribution of the stars in luminosity and in distance, and obtained results 
which have l)een generally accepted as giving a correct idea of the general 
nature of the system. In late years he took as his own special field the 
investigation of the helium stars, which are the most massive and hottest of 
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the stars; we owe to him the greater part of our knowledge of the distribu¬ 
tion and luminosities of this spectral type. 

This is a general outline of Kapteyn’s achievement in astronomy ; we turn 
now to the arduous apprenticeship which preceded it. He was born on 
January 19, 1851. and was educated at the University of Utrecht. After 
two years spent as Assistant at Leiden Observatory, he became Professor of 
iVstronomy and Theoretical Mechanics at Groningen ; he continued to occupy 
this post until he reached the age of retirement in 1921. Unable to obtain 
instrumental equipment at his own University, he sought co-o|^ratioa with 
those more fortunately provided. At the end of 1886 there began his 
partnership with Sir David Gill in the Cape Photographic Durchmusterung, 
by which Kapteyn took over the whole labour of measurement of the plates 
and the reduction and control of the results. For the northern hemisphere 
Argelandor’s Bonn Durchmusterung is the standard register, recording the 
stars with approximate positions and magnitudes for purposes of identification 
and nomenclature. This was extended by Sehbnfeld as far as 23° S. The 
rest of the sky to the South Pole is now provided for by the Cape Durch¬ 
musterung. It reaches a limiting magnitude about 0*6 fainter than the 
northern Durchmusterungs; moreover, being based on photographic instead 
of visual observations, it has the advantage that stars could not well be 
accidentally missed. The Cape Durchmusterung contains 454,875 stars 
between 18° S. and the South Pole, a figure which gives some idea of the 
stu|>endous task. These Durchmusterungs will no doubt ultimately be super¬ 
seded by the * International Catalogue and Chart * which extends several 
magnitudes further and gives the positions with greater precision; but, as 
Gill foresaw, the date of completion of this enterprise is still distant. An 
incidental discovery in the course of the work may be mentioned hero. 
Kapteyn and Innes detected a faint star having the enormous proper motion 
of 8"*7 per annum. This displaced Groombridge 1830 as the fastest star 
known, and held the record until the discovery of Barnard’s star with proper 
motion 10"*3 in 1916. 

For twelve years Kapteyn devoted himself to this heavy task. He had one 
assistant who remained with him throughout, and a certain amount of irregular 
and chiefly unskilled help. The measurement was performed with an 
instrument of his own design, contrived to minimise the labour of conversion 
of the measures into right ascension and declination. A full account of the 
precautions taken to render the work trustworthy in every detail is given in 
Gill’s 'History and Description of the Cape Observatory.* He writes— 
" Probably no work of this kind of like extent has ever been issued so freo 
from typographical and other errors. It is impossible to overestimate^ its 
value to southern sidereal* astronomy . . . But probably the most valuable 
result of the C.P.D. to science is the fact tlmt its preparation first directed 
Kapteyn’s mind to the study of the problems of cosmical astronomy, and thus 
led him to the brilliant researches and discoveries with which his name is 
now and ever will \)Q associated.” 


vou cii. —A. 
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We think that Gill can scarcely have meant to convey that Kapteyn was 
not already devoted to the problems of the stellar system when he began this 
great task. Was it not rather an appreciation of the need of the proper 
motions and other statistics which would result, which impelled him to these 
self-sacriticing labours ? Trior to this he had devoted his energies to 
measuring parallaxes^of stars with the meridian circle; the results can 
scarcely be considered successful, although he seems to have maintained to 
the end of his life the belief that with modern improvements the meridian- 
circle could still do valuable work in this field. In 1889 he was urging 
wholesale cxposui’es for parallax in connection with the proposed Astrographic 
Catalogue. But Kapteyn did indeed profit greatly by his work on the Cape 
Durclimustcrung; and if it did not start him on cosmical problems, he 
became by it more fully immersed in the subject. There is a region lying 
between purely observational and purely theoretical astronomy in which 
Kapteyn was unrivalled. We are accustomed to speak of “observational 
data**; but observations, and especially astronomical observations, are not in 
general data —things given as the solid foundation for theory. They are 
approximations, probabilities in varying degrees, imperfect, with accidental 
errors, systematic errors, vicious errors, yet containing some element of truth 
which can be found and depended on by one who is perfectly acquainted with 
the ways of them. Only one who has himself had long experience in the 
technicalities of observational work can appreciate the relative merits of the 
material offered, how it may be tested and refined. Only one who has a clear 
theoretical insight can venture to use such imperfect material, realising where 
the results of his calculations will be dependable, where uncertain, and where 
they will be sheer extrapolation. To apply the more elegant mathematical 
solutions we must wait until the data are improved beyond reproach; by 
more opportunist methods adapted to the heterogeneous material, Kapteyn 
was able to reach the most important results many years earlier. 

His instinct for avoiding the pitfalls contained in imperfect material is well 
illustrated by his Tables of mean parallaxes of stars for each magnitude. 
These have an obvious value for theoretical investigations of the stellar 
system; but in addition they have a regular daily use, and the recent great 
development of parallax measurement depends on them in a very essential 
way. It is a very long time since anyone has made a serious attempt to 
measure the absolute trigonometrical parallax of a star; the necessary refine¬ 
ment can only be secured by differential measures. Consequently it is 
necessary to apply to each measured parallax a correction for the probable 
mean parallax of the comparison stars. If we had not been able to estimate 
this final correction with reasonable accuracy, it would have been almost 
useless to bring parallax measurement to the degree of refinement reached in 
modern work. It was Kapteyn's statistical investigations of proper motions 
which provided the necessary knowledge of the average distances of the 
comparison stars, and assured us that the differential method of parallax 
measurement would not break down from this cause. For the average 
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distance of classes of stars the method of parallactic motions gives results 
with a certainty and accuracy quite unattainable by direct parallax measure¬ 
ment ; and mainly by this method the Tables of mean parallaxes were con¬ 
structed. For the small parallaxes, which form the bulk of modern deter¬ 
minations, the correction to reduce to absolute parallax amounts to a 
substantial part of the whole. 

It is only recently that the accuracy of Kapteyn’s mean parallaxes has been 
fully appreciated. Many astronomers thought at one time that he had made 
the parallax fall off too rapidly with decreasing brightness. They were 
misled by ignorance of a certaiu correlation between the true velocities of 
stars and their luminosities. Intrinsically faint stars have larger real motions 
than bright stars; consequently there is a tendency to imagine them nearer 
than they really are. The discovery of this correlation (which was partly 
due to Kapteyn) cleared up the discrepancy, and the most recent deter¬ 
minations with improved data show that his original Tables were remarkably 
fiear the truth. Another of his Tables, which was also criticised at one time, 
has been vindicated by the best modern data. This Table gave the number 
of stars down to each magnitude for varying galactic latitude; and it 
indicated a very strong galactic concentration of the faintest stars. Some 
years later investigations were made which disagreed with this; but it now 
appears that Kapteyn was right. 

An example will illustrate Kapteyn’s conclusions on the general character 
of the distribution of stars. Taking a sphere round the sun of radius 560 
light-years, he discussed how many stars would be contained. There would 
be, he said, about 1 star giving 10,000 to 100,000 times the sun’s light; 26 from 
1000 to 10,000; 1300 from 100 to 1000; 22,000 from 10 to 100; and so on, 
down to 650,000 stars giving from 1/100 to 1/10 the light of tlie sun. These 
are early figures which he himself continually improved on later occasions; 
but the great thing was that they gave a concrete and substantially correct 
idea of the nature of the system with which we have to deal. In particular 
they brought home to astronomers how far from the truth was the idea that 
apparent brightness was any real clue to distance ; and they showed that the 
selection of stars by brightness (as occurs in our catalogues) is not at all 
typical of their actual frequency of occurrence in space. This background of 
ideas is continually in the minds of those who have to discuss the bearing of 
new results in sidereal astronomy. 

The two star-streams were found by Kapteyn in the course of a statistical 
investigation of the Auwers-Bradley proper motions. His original paper 
appears in the ‘ British Association Eeport ’ for 1905 (South Africa), When 
the effect of the solar motion is removed, the two streams must be in 
opposite directions along the same line, directed towards and away from 
a point in the sky known as the true vertex. Kapteyn gave the position 
R.A. 91®, Dec.-h 13° for this vertex—which is remarkably close to the 
definitive position obtained from the best modern proper motions (94*2°, 
-H11*9°) and from the radial velocities (94*6°, -f-12*5®). The direction of 

c 2 
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stat-Bti^eammg is precisely in the galeetio plane. The detadle end method of 
this computation were not published until 1912, when attention was called 
to it because it was in some respects intermediate between the analytical 
theories of Sohwarzschild and Eddington. But the anomaly in the proper 
motions, when once pointed out, was very conspicuous, and was confirmed by 
all those who followed Kapteyn in examining the question. For some years 
Lewis Boss, a great authority on proper motions, mainftained stalwart opposi¬ 
tion, but he finally found the evidence of his own excellent catal<^ue irre¬ 
sistible. The recognition of the two star-streams showed the origin of 
those discrepancies in the various determinations of the solar motion, which 
had provoked so much discussion. The most obvious interpretation of the 
phenomenon is that we have to do with two more or less independent 
systems of stars which have encountered one another and are at the moment 
completely mixed; and this was the view which Kapteyn generally took. 
His own analytical method of treatment, however, was not the embodiment 
of this special hypothesis, and he was equally ready to accept the interpreta¬ 
tion put forward by Sohwarzschild in his ellipsoidal theory, by which the 
star-streaming in preferential directions was simply a feature of the organisa¬ 
tion of a single system. There can be little doubt now that the repre¬ 
sentation by two independent systems conforms more closely to the observed 
distribution of motions, and that the two ‘‘humpsIn the velocity-dis¬ 
tribution are actually present. But certain differences in the constants 
of star-streaming for stars of different types and other general considerations 
lead us still to prefer to seek an explanation of the phenomenon as a stage in 
the evolution of a single universe on the lines of Schwarzschild's theory. 

Kapteyn was unceasing in his efforts to organise the work of obtaining 
observational statistics, an<I his advice Was greatly appreciated. He always 
emphasised the great importance of treating the stars in bulk. His view 
may be illustrated by contrasting the different rates of progress in the 
determination of .spectral type and of mdial velocity respectively. Spectral 
types were being determined at Harvard in thousands, a work necessarily 
not of the highest refinement, and with many individual errors, but of 
incalculable value for the statistical discussions which were opening up 
a general knowledge of the stellar universe. But those who were working 
on radial velocities seemed to have set their hearts on reaching an accuracy 
of 1 km. per second, no matter how slow the process; nor could any one 
of the results be published without long delay, lest haply it should turn out 
to be an orbital velocity. If we had waited for a corresponding aocurscy in 
proper motions and in parallaxes, our knowledge of the stellar universe 
would have been meagre indeed. There was certainly at that time ([>erhap 3 
is still) a field for radial velocity work aiming at an a<;curacy of only 6 or 
even 10 km. per second for the bulk of stars; this would have suiticed for 
many of the more urgent statistical rnyeBtigations, and would have been of 
great benefit to progress. But we venture to think that in some of his other 
proposals Kapteyn was unduly optimistic, and that he was inclined to over- 
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estimate the power of statistical methods in sifting truth from error. The 
scheme for organisation of sidereal research which lie had most at heart was his 
Plan of Selected Areas/" For the fainter stars, numbering many millions, 
it is unnecessary that every star should be surveyed ; and it is important 
that astronomers should unite in choosing the same samples to examine, so 
that our knowledge of each sample may he as complete as possiVde in all 
branches of investigation. Accordingly, he chose special regions well dis¬ 
tributed over the sky, ami secured the co-operation of astronomers in 
making a full survey of these. A Committee was formed in the summer 
of 1907 to further this programme. Tt may be hoped that the death of 
its originator will not cause this valuable work to languish. 

Prof. Kapteyn was a freejuent visitor to this country, and was in close 
association with Pritislj astronomers, among whom he had many friends. 
The Royal Astronomical Society awarded him its Gold Medal in 1902. 
In 1905 he went to South Africa with the British Association. He was 
elected a Foreign Member of the Royal Society in 1919. For several 
years he spent each summer at the Mount Wilson Observatory, where he 
was appointed Research Assistant, and he generally visited Sir J3avid Gill on 
the way out ami back. Many a delightful evening was spent with a small 
circle of friends at Gill’s liouse, when the pioblems of the universe were 
debated and plans for future work were laid. His good fellowship and 
enthusiasm and the simplicity of his character endeared him to his 
colleagues. Ilis domestic life w^as singularly happy. Released from the 
duties of his ofUcial position early in 1921, he eagerly souglit the renewed 
intercourse with his colleagues, which the lilting of the shadows of war 
made possible. He attended the meeting of the Astronomische Gesellschaft 
at Potsdam in August. At that meeting a little company of fellow*-workers 
from Denmark, Sweden, Holland, England and Gtuinany gathered together 
at Einstein’s liouse to hear and debate his scheme of structure of the stellar 
universe; and we rejoiced to hear again the familiar guttural exclamations 
and quaint expressions, as with youthful spirit and enthusiasm he unfolded 
his latest ideas. A few days later he was at the British Association at 
Edinburgh, delighted to me^t again the many friends of former years. Our 
last message from him was on the occasion of the Centenary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. It was then known that a grave illness was l>eginning 
to develop, though he himself was full of hope of ultimate recovery until 
two days before the end. He died on June 18, 1922. By his death we lose 
one who has left a great mark upon the progress of astronomy, and has 
inspired many fellow-workers to follow up and extend his discoveries. 

A. S. E, 
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